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ment,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  its  prostrate.  In  that  very  hoar  when 
creation  I  Souls,  thus  exercised,  the  Invader  strode  across  her  bo- 
fnake  the  occasion,  and  do  not  wait  som  with  his  iron  legions,  there 
upon  it;  and  there  never  yet  was  were  many  of  these  strong,  resolute 
a  season  in  which  brave  souls  were  souls  at  work,  here  and  there,  eager 
not  undergoing  trial ;  never  a  time  and  impatient  for  their  own  exer- 
when  they  had  not  work  to  do,  and  cise,  and  her  deliverance;  catching 
virtuous  triumphs  to  achieve.  Na-  up  hasty  armor;  building  rude 
tions  have  no  guarantee  against de-  engines ;  making  themselves  ready, 
feat,  no  security,  unless  in  the  work*  after  the  manner  of  a  poor  but  gal- 
ing  minds  which  spring  up  among  lant  forest  population,  to  ensage  in 
them,  armed  with  equal  faith,  en-  the  wrestle  for  life  and  dea£,  with 
thusiasm  and  intellect,  and  equal  to  the  insolent  invader  I 
their  emergencies!  Vicissitude —  They  would  have  free  limbs — 
the  great  caprice  of  fate — lurks  near  would  nurse  free  thought— and  you 
all  human  habitations,  as  a  stum-  shall  neither  terrify  these  people  by 
bling  block  at  each  man*s  door.  Fee-  threats,  nor  buy  them  from  the  true 
ble  souls  may  slide  about  and  over  cause  by  subtle  luxuries  or  painted 
it,  as  the  eel ;  and  base  ones  like  the  pomps.  In  the  deep,  dismal,  reptile- 
serpent;  but  it  is  an  obstruction  naunted  recesses  of  yonder  swamp ; 
that  must  continue  to  grow  and  ex-  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  that  vast 

{>and,  unless  grappled  with  fearless-  wilderness ;  in  those  great  moun- 

y,  when  it  first  snows  itself;  if  not,  tain  gorges,  gloomy  as  the  throat  of 

it  will  close  up  the  entrance  and  death— that  never  feel  the  sun,  or 

make  prisoner  of  the  poor  soul  that  drink  in    ardor  from  his  beams ; 

ia  not  brave  enough  to  seize  upon,  these  brave  souls  find  temporary 

and  convert  it  into  a  foot-stool  or  harborage ;  are  busy  at  their  mid- 

foot-step  I  night  forges,  which  they  make  altar 

There  are  always  sleek  souls  that  places  also,  sacred  to  all  the  domea- 
prefer  submission  to  struggle ;  that  tic  gods.  Some  of  them  you  may 
ask  only  for  bread  and  meat ;  will  note  at  prayer :  for  patriotism  and 
wait  upon  the  block  and  make  of  it  heroism  imply  religion ;  others,  the 
asortof  Gk>d;  and  serve  and  cringe,  while,  grim  with  soot  and  smoke, 
and  fiiwn  ;  fetch  and  carry ;  and  do  like  Tubal  Cain,  are  hammering  out 
hourly  the  dirty  work  of  any  master  mill-eaws  into  sabres;  not  less 
that  they  may  escape  the  honorable  formidable  because  very  rude  of  fash- 
responsibilities  of  manhood.  ion.    And  there  you  may  see  young 

It  is  a  €k>d*s  blessing  upon  hu-  girls  who  are  running  bullets  for  the 

manity  that  there  are  usually  some  rifle  I    No  more  dances  now ;  na 

stubborn  souls  in  every  country,  more  sports  in  the  shade ;  no  more 

that  know  not  how  to  live,  unless  frivolous  happiness;  butterfliessport- 

as  men ;  free  to  face  power  without  ing  among  the  flowers.    Even  love 

fear;  and,  foot  to  foot,  confront  goesto  woo  in  his  armor;  and  beauty 

Bsurpation  with  the  very  edge  of  sharps  his  weapon  while  he  sleeps, 

battle,  and  force  it  to  the  last  trials  And  the  matron  too  looks  on  not 

of  strength,  whether  of  soul  or  body,  idly ;  she  weaves  the  Indian  leggina 

in  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  and  the  moccasin,  and  fashions  the 

manhood.  split  hunting-shirts  of  blue  home- 

And  so  it  was,  thank  Ckxl,  with  spun,  such  as  the  frontier  man  wore 

our  poor  littie  colony  of  South  when  he  went  against  the  red  men. 

Carolina  in  the  moment  of  her  In  swamp  and  forest,  and  moun- 

worat  prostration.    AU  were  not  tain,  you  hear  responsive  blasts  of 
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bore  and  bo^le,  timing  the  palsea  panoply  of  war,  the  mail  which 
of  these  patnot  souls  to  deliberate  ooren  the  breast,  the  weapons  which 
Tige ;  cheering  them  in  their  ob-  inspire  terror,  the  pomp  of  mastc, 
scare  labors,  and  all  working  to  a  thrilling  the  very  soul  with  its  own 
common  purpose.  Ah !  my  friends,  grand  emotions,  which  wing  the 
there  are  glorious  scenes  in  progress  courage  to  audacious  valor,  and 
m  all  these  hiding  places,  promising  reconcile  the  senses  to  the  crimson 
noble  births  and  brave  performances,  horrors  of  carnage  f  What  does 
SQch  aa  will  crown  the  galleries  of  this  man  brinjg  with  him  to  fill  the 
the  future  with  a  series  of  grand  hearts  of  his  people  with  confidence, 
pictures,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  What  has  he  mhim  to  compensate 
the  poet  shall  yet  frame  his  immor-  the  deficiencies  of  strength,of  wealth, 
tal  epics.  pomp,  grandeur,  and  the  masses 

Andyethowfeebleisthepromisel  which  are  held  to  be  essential  to 
The  world  toAb  with  the  stormy  success  f 

march  of  power,  made  insolent  by  Ah  I  that  is  the  true  question — 
success !  And  here  is  a  lonely  ref-  what  has  he  in  him  f  For  it  is  in 
use,  which  shelters  a  little  group  the  soul,  the  mind,  that  we  are  to 
of  half  naked  fugitives.  What  shall  look  for  the  genius  which  justiflea 
avail  that  obscure  working,  in  the  the  assumption  of  command  in  any 
midnight  thicket,of  these  nigitives,  of  the  world's  crises.  What  has 
against  the  mighty  power  that  this  man  in  him  9  It  is  the  soul, 
strides  with  haughty  plumage  over  not  the  soil ;  the  big  heart,  not  the 
the  land  f  big    body,  which  maintain    men 

Here,  for  example,  along  the  wa-  against  tyranny,  and  save  the  nation 
ters  of  the  Black  Minffo,  the  deep  from  its  danffers.  Shall  this  man  be 
silence  of  the  thicket  18  broken  by  theDavid  to  bringdown  this Qoliahf 
the  occasional  blasts  of  the  bugle.  Feeble  of  frame,  slight,  swarthy, 
There  is  a  gathering  of  stern  and  illclad  and  a  cripple f  The  hearts 
stalwart  foresters!  One  by  one,  from  oi  the  spectators  sink  as  they  be- 
so  many  remote  can  tons,  they  crowd  hold  him. 
about  the  King's  Tree ;  and  they  But,  as  they  look  more  closelyi 
seat  themselves  upon  its  roots,  and  they  discern  a  something^ — ^they 
wait  in  silence  for  a  leader.  know  not  what-^-which  compels 

And  he  suddenly  appears  among  consideration.  There  is  something 
them ;  and  they  rise  up,  confounded,  in  the  very  calm  of  this  man's  man- 
lather  than  encouraged  at  his  pres-  ner,  when  all  are  eager  and  anxious 
ence.  They  behold  one  of  the  which  assures  them;  in  the  low 
feeblest,  in  seeming,  of  all  his  race !   passionless  tones  of  his  voice;  the 

Shall  this  puny  personage,  swarthy  quiet  smile  of  his  thin  lips;  in  the 
of  fisce,  slight  of  mrm,  limping  upon  commanding  brow;  the  eye  like 
alame  leg,  wearing  a  weapon  which  that  of  the  eagle;  nose  like  the 
seems  raUier  the  toy  of  the  courtier  vulture's  beak ;  chin  prominent  and 
than  the  proper  implement  of  the  massive;  these  make  the  spectators 
soldier,  shall  this  be  the  man  whom  pause  in  their  judgment,  which 
Ood  decrees  for  the  deliverance  of  might  otherwise  have  been  hastily 
his  people  from  their  powerful  ene-  pronounced, 
my  t  Does  the  Deity  work  out  the  He  will  work :  they  see  that ; 
mat  ends  of  revolution  and  retri-  though  there  be  no  proper  appli* 
bution,  rescue  and  revenge,  by  such  ances  of  war !  And  he  oomesto  them 
feeble  instruments  f  And  where  are  breathing  war  only,  at  a  moment 
the  ensigns  of  power,  where  is  the  when  ordinary  men  slink  into  ob- 
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BCuVity.    This,  too,  is  a  fact  of  the  trees  where  this  man  fought.    The  - 

greatest  significance.     And  their  very  giant  who  now  bestrides  the 

(aith  in  him  begins  to  grow  as  they  land  has  fled  from  this  very  cham- 

study  him.  pionjeadingjast  such  rude  warriors 

The  truly  great  man  always  pos-  and  woodmen  as  group  themselves 

sesses  this  faculty  of  inspiring  faith  around   him   now  I     Verily,  there 

in  moments  of  great  exigency.-—  should  be  in  this  a  promise,  full  of 

Then,  when  the  pretender  skulks,  hope,  as  he  comes  to  lead  them 

he  rises  up,  and  at  his  first  words  against  the  same  enemy ! 

the  masses  fall  into  the  ranks,  and  And  bow  easy  to  believe,  dear 

follow  even  as  he  guides.  friends,  that  this  man  so  guarded, 

Besides,  they  have  heard  some-  hitherto,by  the  special  arm  of  Prov- 

thing  of  this  man  already.    Vague  idence,  should  be  decreed  for  other 

reports  of  his  career  have  reached  great  services  in  the  cause  of  his 

them,  as  they  rode  together  through  people  I     He  has  a  special  commis- 

the  forests.    Hehas  a  history  which  sion  from   Heaven;  not  yet  from 

is  not  without  its  moral,  and  this  Congress ;  and  he  does  not  ask  for 

moral  is  of  a  sort  to  inspire  confi-  the  latter;  does  not  wait  for  it ;  but, 

dence.    His  people  were  exiles,  as  as  in  the  case  of  every  God-appoint* 

they  loved  freedom  and  feared  God  ed  soul,  he  finds  the  commission  to 

much   more  than  man.    He  is  a  do  and  to  serve^  in  his  own  will ;  in 

son  of  exile ;  has  been  lapped  by  the  goading  exigency  of  his  own 

poverty  and  reared  on  the  bread  of  heart ;  in  the  concentrated  energies 

toil.    He  has  learned  to  love  both ;  and  the  fixed  purpose  of  an  ever 

to  see  no  sorrow  in  toil ;  no  terror  sleepless  thought,  which  cries  to 

in  poverty;  no  grief,  but  rather  cause  him,  day  and  night — ^*  Arise!  go 

of  rejoicing,  in  those  dangers  which  forth,  and  do  I" 

bring  out  his  faculties  in  the  work  And  the  great  soul,  thus  com? 

of  a  proper  manhood.    He  has  em-  missioned,  waits  not  till  you  can 

braced  danger  lovingly  as  well  as  bring  him  a  coat  of  mail  and  select 

toil;  has  led  the  Forlorn  Hope  into  weapons.    He  finds  sling  and  stone 

the  deep  thickets  of  the  red  men  ;  for  himself;  for  armor,  he  will  put 

has  forced  their  ambush  ;  has  seen  on  celerity ;  in  place  of  numbers, 

all  his  companions  stricken  down  he  will  strengthen  his  posts  with 

by  their  unseen  bullets,  and  he  watch  and  vigilance ;  against  de- 

alone  has  escaped.  feat  he  will  clothe  himself  with 

Verily,  there  was  a  Providence  fortitude;  and,  with  perpetual  watch, 

in  this!  Such  fortune  has  a  meaning  he  will  seize  upon  opportunity  as 

in  it!  one  puts  on  wings;  nor  shall  the 

And  he  has  suffered  shipwreck  enemy  show  crevice  in  his  armor, 

and  starvation  on  the  broad  At-  but  he  will  be  ready  with  deadly 

lantic;  and  of  all  the  crew,  he,  the  weapon,  to  pierce  through  it  to  the 

feeblest,  has  been  the  only  one  to  heart  I 

escape  to  shore!  Verily,  my  friends.  And  these  are  the  resources,  not 

there  was  a  Providence  in  this  also!  yet  apparent  to  his  rude  followers, 

And  he  has  already  confronted  which  this  man  has  in  him,  and 

at  the  head  of  just  such   simple  which  he  brings  with  him,  as  a 

foresters  as  these,  the  great  fleets  savior  of  his  people !    This,  dear 

and  artillery  of  Britain ;  and  she  friends,  is  Francis  Marion  1 

who  had  never  been  beaten  before.  He  comesof  a  Gallic  stock,  which 

in  her  ocean  bulwarks,  was  made  in  other  days,  was  not  a  fkvorite 

to  quail  and  fly  from  the  little  for-  with  the  people  whom  he  would 
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DOW  rally  for  the  rencne  of  the  is  no  derogation  from  either ;  but, 

country.    They  are  of  British  breed  if  possible,  a  more  hardy  and  vis* 

— a  sort  of  human  bull-dog — fierce,  orous  family;  erery  man  of  which 

sullen,  intractable;  ferocious  in  con-  seems  a  giant  in  contrast  with  the 

flict,  tenacious  of  hold,  and  with  slender  chief  who  comes  to  lead 

such  pride  in  his  teeth,  that  he  loves  them. 

to  shew,  even  when  he  does  not  He  sits,  therefore,  while  they 
care  to  use  them ;  will  growl  from  stand  about  him ;  and,  as  I  have 
the  love  of  his  own  dog-music,  even  said,  there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
when  his  purpose  is  not  to  bite  1  roent  in  their  looks.  Some  of  them 

The  blood  of  Marion  is  essen-  almost  laugh  aloud,  with  the  an- 
tially  different  from  theirs;  but  cient  Scandinavian  scorn  of  the 
they  are  all  children  of  the  soil,  feeble,a8  they  survey  his  diminutive 
and  the  asperities  of  race  have  been*  person.  They  look  at-  their  own 
mollified  under  the  one  climate. —  powerful  frames,  their  own  thews 
His  nation  is  perhaps  even  more  and  sinews,  and  feel  increasing  self- 
warlike  than  theirs ;  a  race  of  fa-  complacency.  It  is  the  natural 
mous  blood ;  quicker,  subtler,  more  process  always  to  confound  bulk 
fiery;  but  more  capricious,  more  with  greatness;  an  erect  stalwart 
eager  to  conquer  than  sure  to  keep;  person  with  a  great  intellect  and  a 
and,  losing  something  of  their  hold  mighty  soul.  Napoleon,  surrounded 
on  brave  possession,  as  less  tena-  by  his  tall  and  portly  marshals, 
ciotts  of  single  objects;  too  easily  seems  to  justify  fully  his  familiar 
diverted  to  new  conquests,  properly  appellation  of  U  petit  caporal ;  and 
to  secure  the  old.  we  all    acknowledge  the  instinct 

But  this  man,  bom  under  an-  which  insists  that  the  painter  who 
other  sky,  represents  the  more  en-  describes  him  without  stature,  al- 
during  and  not  the  capricious  traits  lows  too  little  to  the  ideal,  and  in- 
of  his  people.  He  is  no  longer  a  sists  too  much  upon  the  real.  We 
boy — has  passed  his  meridian.  His  look  for  a  giant  in  Alexander  of 
blood  is  tempered  by  experience,  Macedon,  not  a  pigmy,  forgetting 
his  mind  trained  by  trial ;  his  im-  how  wonderfully  compressible  is 
pulse  now  moves  him  to  equal  ac-  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  in  the  soul 
tion  and  thought,  when,  with  his  only  that  ail  the  manhood  lies, 
race,  the  action  ordinarily  leads  the  And  so  it  is,  that  one  of  our  wild 
thought.  He  is  a  man  of  wonder-  foresters,  without  irreverence  and 
fully  well  balanced  mind,  great  dis-  without  offense,  speaking  the  nat- 
oemment,  few  objects,  and  a  large  ural  disappointment  of  himself  and 
fiiculty  for  the  concentration  of  his  comrades,  with  the  genuine  frank- 
powers  upon  the  special  duty  which  ness  of  his  Scandinavian  habit,  will 
he  has  in  hand  I  lay  his  great  brawny  hand  upon 

He  appears,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  shoulders  of  Marion,  while  he 

among  the  people  of  a  very  differ-  says — 

ent  race,  and  he  claims  to  be  their  "  YouVe  a  mighty  slight  sort  of 

leader.     They   are  of  the   Scoto-  person.  Colonel,  to  be  much  of  a 

Irish   stocks  of  the  great  British  fighting  man.^ 

family.   Their  ancestors  have  wived  And   Marion  smiles.     He  does 

in    our  forest    country,    and   the  not  resent  a  familiarity  which  im 

mingling  of  different  races  has  re-  plies  no  impertinence ;  and  he  is 

suited   in   a  stalwart  progeny   in  none  of  your  vain   peacocks,  who 

which  the  original  stocks  seem  to  are  forever  on  the  watch  to  resent 

have  amalgamated  for  good.   There  indignity.    He  prefers,  in  fact,  that 
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the  rude  men  whom  be  has  to  lead,  to  become  firetrrate  soldiers ;  and 

thould  speak  out  and  not  conceal  be  will  give  them  discipline !    Not 

their  disappointment.    He  knows  the  discipline  of  the  mere  martinet, 

these  people  better  than  thej  know  tenacious  of  small  observances,  bat 

him  !  and  he  answers  quietly,  mus*  such  as  will  oiake  t^em  prompt  and 

ingly,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  his  eyes  vigilant,  quick  and  steady,  without 

bent  upon  the  earth —  impairing  the  individuality  of  the 

*^  There  is  nopeople  saved  by  the  man,  or  sinking  him  into  the  mere 

multitude  of  a  Most :  a  mighty  man  machine.     His  few  words  seem  to 

is  not  delivered  of  much  strong !  teach  them  all  this;  and  tbey  turn 

a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety ;  away  and  say  one  to  another  in  the 

neither  shall  he  deliver  any  by  hi$  qualified  language  of  the  Southern 

great  strength."  forester — 

And  there  is  a  pause  I    Then  the'     ^  He'll  do/^  by  which  they  do 

same  woodman  replies :  not  mean  that  he  will  answer,  sim- 

*^  Well,  that's  from  the  Holy  ply,  but  achieve ;  ay,  do  a  thousand 

Scripter,  I  reckon.    It  sounds  like  times  more  than  a  thousand  of  your 

it"  bulky,  beef  eating  captains  of  that 

'*  Ton  are  a  strong  man,"  answers  day,  of  whose  Generalship  the  leas 

Marion,  "  but  your  horse  is  even  we  say  the  better  1    It  is  but  a  few 

stronger  than  you  I"  days  since  Marion  has  parted  with 

^  Not  when  Fve  got  the  bit  in  his  one  of  this  order — Horatio  Gates  1 

mouth,  and  I'm  on  his  back  with  With  a  petty  troop— scarcely 

the  bridle  in  my  gripe  P  more  than  thirty-five  men — ^some 

**  True,  and  when  /  shall  have  of  them  boys,  and  others  &vorite 
the  bit  in  your  mouth  and  my  hand  body  servants  folio winff  their  mas- 
grasps  the  bridle,  then  shall  you  find  ters,  Marion  appeared  in  Gates's 
that  I  too  have  the  strength  to  camp.  But  so  wretched  in  appear- 
guide  and  manage  even  such  strong  anoe,  so  wanting  in  numbers,  so 
nllows  as  yourself!  If  I  can  show  queer  in  arms,  costume  and  equip- 
ffou  how  to  fight  the  battle,  what  raent,  that  the  well  dressed  conti- 
need  of  strength  myself!  The  nentals  of  Gates  could  scarce  re- 
strength  lies  in  the  eye  to  guide  strain  their  laughter !  Gates  felt, 
and  the  skill  to  manage,  and  the  like  Falstaff,  the  discredit  of  march- 
soul  to  say:  Hhis  day  shall  I  render  ing  into  Coventry — Camden — with 
the  enemy  into  your  hands  I'  If  such  a  squad,  and  dismissed  the  fii- 
your  own  strength  was  enough  to  mous  partisan  from  his  army.  He 
save  you  from  your  enemy,  why  did  might  go  elsewhere,  go  where  he 
you  send  to  the  Governor  for  a  pleased,  and  scout  and  foray,  doing 
leader  ?  ffe  sends  tne  to  you  1 —  what  little  fighting  he  could,  after 
Here  is  his  commission.  Why  did  his  own  fashion  ;  but  he  oertainly 
he  send  me  to  you  f  That  I  might  was  not  needed  for  any  army  where 
employyotrrstrength  wisely,  and  not  the  General  himself  was  so  big  a 
waste  it  If  I  do  not  this,  then  man— •weighing  220  pounds  avoir- 
choose  ye  another  leader."  dupois,  at  least  1 

He  knew  his  men.  From  that  And  yet,  Marion,  with  his  thirty- 
moment  they  were  his.  Everyman  five  foresters,  might  have  sav4d  idl 
was  a  horseman,  born  on  horseback  that  brave  army  of  more  than  3,000 
and  with  a  rifle  in  his  grasp.   They  men  1 

are  famous  woodsmen,  ^knowing  the  Had  Gates  been  capable  of  com- 

forests  even  as  the  seaman  knows  prehending  merit;  had  he  seen  that 

the  sea.'  They  need  discipline  only,  the  very  wretchedness  of  the  little 
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sqioad  of  oar  iMurtisan,  their  inferior  in  taking  the  field  when  others 
arms  and  miserable  clothing,  were  shrank  from  it — ^inkeepingit  against 
in  proof  of  their  self-sacrificing  pa-  a  foe  who  seemed  irresistible;  in* 
triotism ;  he  woald  have  sent  him  spiring  a  confidence  and  courage 
forward,  fire  miles  in  advance,  and  among  a  poor  and  ignorant  militia ; 
his  vigilance  woald  have  prevented  without  arms,  means,  money,  am* 
that  &tal  midnight  surprise  in  which  munition ;  without  food  or  clothing ; 
all  was  lost  I  in  never  losinf^  a  battle ;  in  win- 
He  sent  away  his  good  angel  ning  his  victories  against  the  great* 
when  he  dismined  Marion  ;  and  est  odds ;  in  never  suffering  the  dis- 
marched  forward  blind  with  conceit  persion  of  his  people ;  husbanding 
and  eonseqnence,tothe  doom  which  their  strength  till  the  proper  time 
lay  waiting  for  his  approach,  dark  to  strike,  and  then  striking  fatally  I 
and  silent,  like  the  gulf  beneath  Sarrounded  by  foes,  hunted  from 
the  precipice.  thicket  to  thicket,  he  was  always 
Many  days  do  not  elapse  when  able  to  elude  them ;  to  turn  upon 
Gates  is  defeated  1    Manon,  as  if  them  when  they  were  weary  of 
bv  a  sure  instinct,  which  taught  pursuit;  become  the  pursuer  in  turn, 
him  what  mtM<  be  the  fate  Qf  a  man  surprising  them  in   their  camps, 
so  arrcMrantand  resourcelesa,  throws  waylaying  them  on  the  march,  and 
himself  with  his  little  squadron,  catting  them  to  pieces  in  detail. — 
alonff  the  paths  below,  and  soon  he  His  force  rarely  exceeds  600  men, 
beh<3ds  the  poor  continentals,  a  and,  like   the  Chevalier   Bayard, 
melancholy  host,  driven  downwards  whom  he  greatly  resembles,  he  half 
by  the  British  regulars,  on  their  distrusts  his  own  capacity  to  man- 
way  to  those  hells  upon  the  sea,  a^e  a  greater  number ;  the  secret 
the  Prison-Hulks  of  England.    He  of  the  Guerilla  genius  being  essen- 
watches  as  they  come;  and, sudden  tially  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
as  the  sea  eagle  swooping  down  captain  of  grand  armies.  As  celeri- 
npon  the  bassi  he  darts  with  his  ty  constitutes  one  of  his  great  quali- 
ragged  regiment^  sounding  the  sav-  ties,  so  he  demands  only  the  small 
age  war-whoop,  upon  the  enemy,  compact  body  as  more  swift  of 
eats  them  to  pieces  in  a  twink,  and  movement,  more  available  in  forest 
rescues  the  drooping  captives  from  or  mountain  countries,  more  easily 
their  dutches  I    And  while  the  big,  provided,  and  to  be  hurled  more 
vain  General  flies  from  the  foe  to  vigorously  upon  the  foe  whenever 
whom  he  is  unequal,  his  hair  whiten-  a  blow  becomes  possible, 
ing  as  he  files,  uie  modest  partisan        But,  if  the  troops  of  Marion  are 
whom  he  despiseS|hashalf  retrieved  few,  they  are  faithful.    He  carries 
his  disaster  I  their  hearts  in  the  hollow  of  his 
From  this  moment  did  our  parti-  hand.    They  feel  that  he  watches 
san  begin  that  wonderful  career,  for  them ;  economises  their  blood 
which,  through  a  thousand  insig-  and  strength ;  and  suffers,  like  a 
nificant  details,  has  made  him  one  brother,  when  they  fall.    They  obey 
of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  his  slightest  wish,  copy  his  discip- 
Guerilla  warrior  which  have  been  line  till  each  of  his  lieutenants  be- 
produced  in  modem  times.    It  is  comes  a  strategist :  wary,  watchful 
not  that  he  achieved  great  victories,  and  ready  like  himself  I    He  trains 
fought  great  battles,  sacked  great  about  him  an  admirable  cohort  of 
cities,  slaaghtered  his  thousands,  or  gallant  warriors.     There  is  Maham, 
exhibited  any  remarkable  personal  a  perfect  Murat  in  the  charge,  who 
prowess  in  the  field.    His  merit  lies  can  cleave  an  enemy  to  the  spine 
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with  a  Btroke  of  his  mighty  broad-  air,  cried  out  with  a  horrible  oath, 

Bword  ;  nay,  in  his  ardor,  will  fling    "Shoot,  shoot,  you rascals, 

himself  from  his  own,  upon  the  you  know   what  I  would  say  !*' — 

steed  of  his  enemy,  and  tear  him  There  are  seven  men  of  the  name 

from  his  saddle  a  prisoner ;  an  ir-  of  James  among  his  followers,  five 

regular,  impetuous,  fierce  and  for*  of  them   broth ers,  and  each  dis- 

midable  combatant ;  who  loves  not  tinguished  for  audacity  and  strength, 

authority,  and  will  make  a  sheriff  T6  hover  about  the  skirts  of  a  su- 

eat  the  civil  process,  seal  and  all,  perior  foe,  to  cut  off  his  vanguard 

when  he  presumes  to  serve  him  or  rear,  his  stragglers  and  scouting 

with  thatimpudent  document  which  parties,  is  &mous  sport  with  all  of 

lawyers  so  lovingly  denominate  a  them.    Mounted  on  powerful  steeds 

Ca.  Sa  /  they  dash  with  a  shout  upon  the 

There  are  the  two  brothers,  Hugh  unsuspecting  party,  and  with  eagle 

and  Peter   Horry,  both,  like  their  rapidity  strike  down  their  victims, 

chief,  sons  of  the  Gaul — Hugh,  cool ,  or  bear  them  away  in  captivity,  and 

somewhat  lymphatic,  and  only  need-  so  rapidly  as  to  mock  all  pursuit, 

ing  to  be  told,  **  Go,  strike  P  and  And  there  is  Conyers,  a  splendid 

he  will  go  forever  and  strike,  till  young  savage,  taught  only  by  the 

hammer  or  anvil  goes  to  pieces.  great  nursing  mother,  Nature;  who, 

Peter,  who  finally  became  a  without  the  help  of  books  or  the 
Brigadier,  eager,  with  something  of  schools,  is  one  of  the  forest  noble- 
Gascon  self  esteem,  and  ambitious,  men ;  with  whom  chivalrous  impulse 
though  excellent  as  an  infantry  offi-  is  an  instinct,  and  who  braves  any 
cer,  of  leading  cavalry  also,  for  which  odds  from  his  simple  passion  for 
he  was  little  fitted.  He  has  few  victory.  A  splendid  fellow  in 
faults  as  a  soldier,  but  labors  under  physique,  he  is  a  born  soldier;  rides 
one  great  impediment,  that  of  the  wildest  horse,  shoots  the  longest 
speech.  He  stammers !  There  are  rifle,  will  run  or  wrestle  with  the 
certain  letters  which  get  between  ablest  man.  He  is  a  wild  forester, 
his  teeth,  under  his  tongue,  and  but  a  lover ;  and  when  the  British 
will  not  be  rolled  out  under  any  have  converted  into  a  fortress  the 
emergency.  The  i2  is  one  of  these,  dwelling  of  his  sweetheart,  Mary 
He  is  quick  and  passionate  as  be-  Witherspoon,  the  sister  of  one  of 
comes  the  son  of  a  Frenchman,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  he  rode 
just  in  degree  as  he  is  eager  for  daily  before  it,  challenging,  in  the 
speech  will  speech  fail  him  1  That  ancient  spirit  of  chivalry,  any  of 
'K,*  said  he  with  an  oath,  that  R — R  their  ofiicers  to  single  combat !  and 
— R!  I  can  never  master  it.  I  ought  they  dared  not  come  forth.  But 
to  be  excused  from  fighting,  for  if  I  one  of  them  presumed  one  day  to 
am  beaten,  I  should  never  be  able  sneer  at  the  spirit  which  he  had  not 
to  call  for  ^*qua — qua — qua — quar-  the  soul  to  emulate,  and  this  in  the 
ters,  till  I  am  cut  to  pieces."  maiden^s  presence. 

On  one  occasion,  having  his  ene-  ^*  Coward  !"  she  cried,  taking  the 

my  in  a  cut  de  sac,  the  moment  had  slipper  from  her  foot  and  smiting 

come  for  assault,  and  he  would  give  him  upon  the  face,  "Coward  I  go 

the  word  to  fire.    "  Fi— Fi— -Fi— ."  and  meet  him  T 

He  could  get  no  farther;  theincor-  How  could   chivalry  die  out  of 

rigible  R  rose  up  like  a  rock  in  the  any  land  where  Beauty  was  pos- 

highway,  and  choked  up  the  pas-  se^ed  of  such  a  soul? 

sage.    Horry,  covered  with  sweat  And   her  brothers,  the  Wither- 

and  fury,  flinging  his  arms  in  the  spoons,  powerful  of  frame,  fearless 
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of  ipirit,  they  were  worthy  of  the  ''Men  go  into  battle  to  kill,  not 

aster.    Faithful  as  brave,  enduring  to  be  killed ;  to  make  the  enemy 

as  yaliant,  they  were  among  the  snffer,  not  to  suffer  themselves. — 

most  trustworthy  of  all  the  follow-  Were  it  otherwise,  were  it  not  for 

ers  of  our  partisan.  the  secret  hope  in  each  man's  bo- 

But  his  was  the  genius  to  extract  som  that  there  is  no  bullet  corn- 
good  service  from  mferior  natures ;  missioned  for  himself,  how  many 
from  those  whom  a  previous  ill  would  skulk!  We  must  inspire 
training  had  rendered  feeble !  To  this  sort  of  confidence  T  Such  were 
the  timid,  he  brought  encourage-  his  maxims, 
ment ;  to  the  eccentric  method ;  to  But  these  were  to  be  delivered  in 
the  brave  a  motive  and  an  aim ;  to  action.  Hardly  had  he  taken  charge 
the  desultory  and  feeble,  a  law  I  of  his  new  brieade,  ere  he  put  them 

A  word  at  the  right  moment  was  in  harness  and  upon  dutv.    Good 

with  him  a  lesson.    Sometimes  his  soldiers  must  never  be  allowed  to 

words  were  sharp  arrows  that  wound-  rust.    True,  they  are  but  slenderly 

ed,  in  order  that  he  might  save.  He  provided  for  action ;  few  guns,  little 

possessed  a  sly,  satiri^  humor,  a  ammunition  ;  but,  as  he  said : 

mculty  of  grave  sarcasm,   which  ^  We  must  move  if  we  would  get 

sometimes  wrought  the  reform  of  them.    Besides,  if  we  throw  away 

the  offender,  when  a  grave  sermon  no  ammunition,  a  little  will  an- 

would  be  sure  to  fail !    When  one  swer." 

of  his  wild  gallants,  who  loved  a  He  will  teach  them  how  to  make 

frolic,  horse  race  or  cock  fight,  bet-  it  answer.    He  rouses  them  at  mid- 

ter  than  duty,  began  to  apologize  night.    He  has  heard  of  a  large 

and  account  for  his  failure  to  re-  body  of  Scotch  loyalists  on  Brittan's 

turn  at  the  appointed  time,  Marion  neck,  under  one  Major    Gainey, 

arrested  him  with  a  smile :  whom  the  British  hold  to  be  one 

**  Say  nothing  of  it.  Lieutenant,  of  their  best  partisans.    He  will  try 

we  never  missed  you  T  Gainey's  calibre.     For  this  purpose 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  a  battle  has  taken  his  brigade  must  ride  all  night — 

place."  With  dawn  they  come  upon  Gainey's 

^  True,  but  there  was  no  reason  camp,  as  stealthily  as  the  panther 

why  we  should  wait  for  you  T  creeps  about  the  sbeep^ote.     The 

**  The    hook-nosed,    hawk-eyed  discovery  and  the  surprise  are  one  I 

rascal  P*  cried  the  Lieutenant,  with  It  is  but  a  «nffle  panther-sort  of 

a  formidable  oath  to  his  comrades,  dash  I     Gainey  is  caught  napping, 

^I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  he  his  force  dispersed,  he  himself  nar- 

had  cow-skinned  me  I"  rowly  escapes  with  his  life,  one  of 

The  lesson  cured  the  youth,  who  the  burly  James's  being  close  upon 

grew  to  be  a  steady  and  faithful  his  heels  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile, 

officer.     Marion  might  have  court-  Scarcely  has  our  partisan  finished 

martialed  and  punished  him  1    He  with  this  enemy  when  he  hears  of 

preferred  to  cure  him !  another.    An  urchin  of  fourteen 

Enough  that  he  soon  informed  rides  into  camp  with  a  little  squir- 

his  followers  with  his  own  spirit ;  rel  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 

trained  them  in  his  own  arts  of  war;  **  Feyther,"  says  the  lad,  "  tells 

taught  them  to  be  vigilant  while  me  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  power 

audacious;  cautious  while  confident;  of  tories,  under  Cappin  Barneld,  a 

unrepining    while  enduring,    and  gathering  in  his  parts,  and  they're 

faithful  in  every  season,  assured  only  a  coming  et  you  mighty  soon  !" 

of  victory  when  going  into  battle.  '^Then  we  must  get  at  him,  my 
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boy.    Bat  why  did*nt  your  Cither  he  pronoancee  it  e?ery  where  bri»- 

come  himself  r  tliDg  with  insurrectioiL  He  has  ja«t 

''Well,  he's  a  oripple,  but  he  telle  beaten  the  grand  army  of  GateSi 

me  I  mought  stay  and  take  acraek  and  lo  I  here  is  a  host  of  young 

at  the  tories^ef  80  beyou'd  only  gi'  hydraa,  starting  up  in  his   very 

me  a  leetle  powder.  I  hain't  got  a  path  I 
load  P  Of  course,  you  are  to  understand 

''Fill  his  horn  1 — Can  you  shoot  that   Sumter,  Pickens,  Cleveland, 

a  red  coat,  boy  f"  Williams,  Adair,  Lacy,  and  a  score 

"  Well,  I  reckon  he's  bigger  than  of  chiefe  besides,  are  doing  umilar 

any  squirill,  and  I  kin  hit  a  squirill  execution  in  other  quarters.    The 

on  the  biggest  pine-tree  I  ever  forest,  swamp,  and  mountain  coun* 

seed  P  tries  are  answering  to  each  other 

*'  Good  1  you  shall  have  a  crack  in  like  peals  of  the  partisan  bu^le. 
at  a  red  coat  T  But  there  is  a  revene.    Sudden- 

And  the  boy  falls  into  the  ranks  ly,  Sumter,  as  rash  as  he  is  daring, 

eager  to  shoot  the  bigger  game ;  has  suffered  surprise  by  Tarleton ; 

and  in  one  hour  the  brigade  is  on  and  nowTarleton,  a  bold,  head-long 

the  wing,  seeking  the  loyalist,  Bar*  dragoon,  is  required  to  square  ao^ 

field.  counts  with  Marion. 

But  Barfield  proves  to  be  some*       "  Get  at  this  fellow  Marion,  by 

thing  of  a  tartar.    He  has  twioe  all  means,  my  dear  Tarleton,"  is  the 

the  force  of  our  partisan .  Discover-  pathetic  entreaty  of  Comwallis,  "  re* 

ing  this  without  suffering  himself  ueve  us  of  this  hornet  T 
to  be  discovered,  Marion  resorts  to       And  Tarleton,  no  ways  wanting 

stratagem  ;  plants  his  ambuscade ;  in  self  assurance,  assures  his  supe- 

sends  out  a  corps  of  horse  as  a  de-  rior.    He  puts  his  whole  legion  in 

coy ;  the  enemy  pursues  headlong,  motion ;  and,  that  there  should  be 

and  falls  blindly  into  the  snare ! —  no  failure,  another  strong  body  of 

On  every  hand  our  partisans  spring  men,  under  one  Major  Wemyss,  is 

up  from  bush,  and  tree  and  stump ;  sent  forth  also ;  and  the  whisper  is 

a  startling  apparition,  such  as  met  sent  round  to  all  the  loyalist  squads 

the  astonished  senses  of  Fits  James  that  may  be  brought  together  for 

at  the  swial  whistle  of  Roderick  this  goodly  enterprise.    These,  all 

Dhn !    From  the  long  grasses  of  from  different  quarters,  begin  to 

the  blue  Savannah,  they  rise  all  show  themselves  in  the  swamp  pr^ 

around  the  tories  and  demolish  them  oinct  of  our  partisan.    But  he  is 

at  a  blow!    And  the  boy  with  his  aware  of  them,  and  has  a  score  of 

squirrel  gun  made  his  mark  on  big-  eyes  on  the  look  out    They  fancy 

ger  game,  and  grew  in  time  to  be  that  they  have  hemmed  him  in — 

an  ensign.  got  him  fast  in  the  toils.    They 

These  slashing  blows,  so  sudden,  practice  their  cleverest  arts  to  en- 

so  complete,  so  well  delivered,  and  mesh  him  thoroughly,  to  foel  their 

in  all  cases,  over  forces  larger  than  way  unsuspected  to  his  retreats,  to 

his  own,  made  a  wonderful  reputa-  win  him  forth  by  happy  little  de- 

tionfor  our  partisan — ^roused  the  vices.    Never  was  Tarleton  more 

whole  country,  riled  the  British,  profound  and  subtle  in  his  inven- 

Bcared  the  tories,  and  filled  the  tions.     Never    the    dull,   dogged 

patriots  with  exultation  I    My  Lord  Wemyss  more  solemnly  earnest  in 

Comwallis  became  particularly  an-  the  labor  to  get  our  nest  of  swamp 

gry.    One  week  he  declares  that  hornets  into  covey,  that  he  may 

tiie  country  is  conquered,  the  next  snare  them  at  a  single  cast 
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But  Marion  is  DOt  to  be  soured,  to  our  chieftain  a  large  portion  of 
He  feels  that  with  five  foes  to  one,  his  original  brigade, 
light  is  impossible ;  he  must  skulk  This  barbarous  revenge  helps  the 
for  a  while  and  snare  in  turn.  His  sood  cause  I  It  confirms  in  their 
scouts  course  along  the  trail  of  the  determined  patriotism,  all  who  are 
hunters,  hang  upon  the  march  of  already  in  the  field.  It  brines  out 
the  British,  beat  up  their  quarters  the  lymphatic;  it  resolves  the  doubt- 
by  night,  pick  off  sentries  and  fbl !  It  warms  all  of  these  parties 
vedettes  by  day  at  lonff  shot,  and  with  a  keen  appetite  for  vengeance^ 
one  of  them,  the  same  brave  Major  and  our  partisan  retraces  his  steps^ 
James,  who  has  so  closely  pressed  r^eains  tne  repon  as  rapidly  as  ne 
upon  Gainey,  is  audacious  enough  left  it. 

to  make  a  moonlight  dart,  out  of  Tarleton  and  Wemyss  have  left 

cover,  upon  Wemyss's  rear  guard,  certain  corps  of  loyalists  behind 

and  swoop  up  a  score  of  captives  them.    One  of  these,  a  strong  body 

without  idly  stopping  to  pray  or  under  a  Captain  Ball,  of  Oominfftee, 

pay;  and  before  the  solemn  Wemyss  has  taken  post  upon  the  Black 

can  wheel  about  upon  him  he  is  Mingo.    To  dart  upon  this  com* 

gone  like  a  flash,  captives  and  ail,  mand  is  the  work  of  a  pleasant  mid* 

and  safely  buried  in  the  swamp.  nights    The  tory  camp  lies  upon 

With  such  bold  fellows  on  the  the  banks  of  the  river  which  is  to 

scout  all  the  while,  Marion's  eyes  be  crossed  on  a  bridge.    Itwaaun* 

watch  the  movements  of  the  several  lucky  that  our  partisan's  horses  were 

British  parties  from  opposite  sides,  not  trained  to  dainty  walking,  and 

He  knows  where  to  seek  his  loop-  made  an  unnecessary  clatter  as  they 

hole  of  retreat,  and,  waiting  coolly,  trod  over  the  ricketty  planks.  This 

and  watching  patiently,  till  they  aroused  the  tories.    Thev  put  their 

begin  to  converge  upon  his  swamp  camp  in  order,  and  welcome  our 

centre,  he  qnieuy  slips  out  of  the  van  with  a  hot  fire  which  cuts  it  up 

cordon;  ana  when  Tarleton,  and  savagely. 

Wemyss,  and  Harrison,  and  others,  But  Marion  has  contrived  to  fetch 

prepare  to  fiuten  upon  the  victim,  a  certain  compass  with  a  strong 

they  find  themselves  only  confront-  detachment,  which  brings  him  into 

ing  each  other,  up  to  the  eyes  al-  the  enemy's  rear;  and  by  this  time, 

most  in  the  little  Pedee  swamps,  he  too  begins  the  work  of  cutting 

When  they  next  hear  of  our  parti-  up,  which  is  pursued  very  fiercely 

san  he  is  on  the  North  Carolina  on  both  sides;  for  this,  you remem- 

borders,  smoking  certain  bands  of  her,  is  a  social  war,  and  both  parties 

gathering  Scotdi  loyalists  out  of  have  their  private  feuds  to  be  taken 

ueir  midnight  quarters.  into  account    Marion's  men,  esr 

Scarcely  does  he  reach  the  bor-  peciallv,  have  large  accounts  to 

ders  when  his  detached  parties  fall  settle  K>r  the  late  burnings,  hauff- 

upon  the  tory  camps.  ings,  and  plunderings ;  and  they  do 

Tarleton  and  Wemyss,    mean-  settle  them  with  a  vengeance!  They 

while,  give  up  the  chase  in  despair,  themselves  suffer  severely,  but  thev 

The  former  ustens  upon  our  parti-  utterly  demolish  Ball's  command, 

san  the  nomif^^erre  of  the 'Swamp  which  was  nearly  twice  as  strong 

Fox,' which  ever  afterwards  he  bears,  as  their  own,  putting  fully  one-hau 

But  they  ravage  the  country  with  of  them  hers  de  ambat  upon  the 

fire  before  they  leave ;  hang  and  ground  1    But  for  that  ill  regulated 

hanry,  and  spoil  and  bum ;  for  this  pace  of  our  beasts  crossing  the 

is  the  precinct  which  has  afforded  oridge,  the  whole  of  the  enemy 
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moBt  have  fallen  into  our  hands. —  prodigious.     Marion    sees,   hears,         k 

Marion  did  not  forget  the  lesson  of  smiles,  and  says  quietly —                       * 

precaution  which  this  fact  taught  ^*  My  poor  fellows,  what  a  glo- 

him.    Ever  after,  when  he  had  to  rious  supper  these  rascally  tones 

cross  a  bridge  in  the  neighborhood  will  have  to*night  ?    And  we  have 

of  an  enemy,  he  had  every  steed  nothing  1     It  is  highly  probable 

shod  with  velvet — that  is,  in  blanket-  that  they  will  cook  much  more  than 

ing  and  moss  I  they  consume*  and  if  you  are  all  as 

This  blow,  delivered  immediately  hungry  as  I  am,  we  will  go  and  sup 
on  the  ground  so  recently  traversed  with  Col.  Tynes." 
by  Tarleton  and  Wemyss,  following  *'  Ay,  sup  upon  hiro,^istheunani- 
80  closely  upon  the  supposed  expul-  mous  shout, 
sion  of  our  partisan  from  the  State,  And  so  they  cry,  ^  boot  and  sad- 
made  the  name  of  Marion  a  spell  die,''  and  they  start  ere  the  moon 
word  throughout  the  country  1  rises.    They  arrive  late,  but  not  too 

**•  Is  there  no  way  to  get  at  this  late,  nor  a  moment  too  soon ! — 

accursed  swamp  fox  ?"  is  the  cry  of  Tynes  has  not  expected  such  a  vis- 

the  British  Generals.  itor.    They  catch  him  supping  or 

They  are  decreed  to  make  still  sleeping;  his  squads  scattered  around 
louder  outcry.  Soon,  another  Scot-  a  score  or  two  of  blazing  fires;  some 
ish  loyalist,  one  Colonel  Tynes,  takes  feeding,  others  drowsing,  drinking, 
the  field  in  the  Pedee  country. —  at  cards,  singing  songs  and  telling 
He,  too,  has  gathered  his  legion  of  stories,  like  Robin  Hood's  men,  un- 
loyalists  along  the  borders,  and  he  der  wild  trees  of  the  forest  They 
presses  down  to  the  Black  Mingo,  are  all  in  that  happy  condition, 
evidently  with  the  purpose  of  Fox  that  delightful  blending  of  the  fan- 
Hunting.  His  ambition  is  to  cap-  cies  with  the  blood,  which  shows  to 
ture  that  famous  swamp  fox  who  the  imagination  the  whole  world  in 
has  baffled  so  many  cunning  cava-  a  magic  nut-shell,  lying  in  thepalm 
liers.  The  British  have  large  ex-  of  one's  hand.  The  delicious  aban- 
pectations  at  the  hands  of  this  Col.  don  of  mood,  inspired  by  such  glo- 
Tynes.  They  have  provided  him  rious  possession  is  indescribable,  but 
with  ample  supplies,  not  only  of  the  you  can  all  conceive  it.  What  a 
material  of  war,  but  of  the  creature  pity  that  so  pleasant  a  dream-con- 
comforts.  The  scouts  of  Marion  re-  dition  should  be  liable  to  a  rough 
port  that  the  tory  camp  is  filled  arousing.  But  such  is  life.  We 
with  abundance.  Their  details  soar  in  our  dream  to  the  stars,  and 
make  the  mouths  water  of  his  half  when  just  about  to  enter  the  ceru- 
starved  foresters.  Tynes  has  new  lean  portals,  our  wings  are  broken, 
saddles  and  bridles  in  any  quantity,  and  we  feel  ourselves  toppling  head- 
of  best  English  manufacture.  There  long,  falling,  falling,  falling,  into 
is  not  a  scout  in  Marion's  band  but  the  dismalest  abysses  that  wait  be- 
dreams  nightly  of  a  new  saddle  I  low  for  our  reception  I 
Then  there  are  bales  of  substantial  Just  such  was  the  sort  of  waking 
English  woolens,  best  Irish  linens,  that  our  swamp  fox  brought  to  the 
aabres  and  pistols;  and  among  these  dream  of  Tynes  and  histories. — 
piles  you  snail  see  goodly  casks  of  Without  beat  of  drum,  blare  of 
Jamaica  rum,  barrels  of  sugar,  bar-  trumpet,  our  rough  riders.  Bloody 
rels  of  beef  and  flour — the  very  re-  Spur,  Hard-riding  Dick,  Roaring 
port  of  which  produces  a  perfect  Ralph,  with  the  rest,  dash  in  among 
twitter  of  delight  in  the  camp  of  the  suppers  and  sleepers,  the  play- 
the  swamp  fox.    The  excitement  is  ers  and  drinkers,  the  jongleurs  and 
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story  tellers,  and,  without  one  poor  True,  the  British  have  covered 
word  of  apology,  hack  and  hew,  the  country  with  fortified  posts,  but 
slash  and  slay,  and  make  such  fear-  these  prove  sufi&ciently  their  fears ; 
fuiMa^tera^tofi,  that,  very  soon,  there  prove  that  the  State  is  not  con- 
is  not  a  pleasant  dreamer  in  the  quered. 
whole  camp !  And  it  is  not  Marion  alone  who 

Some  perish  at  cards,  when  in  is  thus  working.  Jffe  confines  him- 
their  hands  you  shall  see  all  the  self  to  one  section  only.  In  all  the 
honors — high,  low,  jack  and  the  rest  there  are  similar  performances 
game ;  others  roll  over  with  the  going  on  under  the  very  noses  of 
untasted  Jamaica  at  their  lips ;  the  enemy's  garrisons ;  daily  skir- 
Tynes,  himself,  with  half  his  fol-  mishee  with  the  British  and  tories, 
lowers,  is  muzzled  by  his  conquerors  from  the  Pedee  to  the  Savannah, 
as  he  lies  lapt  in  Elysian  fancies.  The  operations  of  Marion,  swifb  and 
npon  the  pleasantgreen  sward",  and  subtle  as  the  light,  carry  him  per« 
such  as  escape  shot,  sabre  and  rope,  petually  between  these  garrisoned 
only  fiy  to  bury  themselves  to  tne  places.  He  speeds  noiselessly  under 
De(^  in  the  marshy  thickets  of  Tar-  their  very  walls;  darts  upon  the 
coat  swamp.  several  parties  that  keep  the  open 

Not  one  of  our  stark  midnight  field;  cuts  off  forayers,  cuts  ofif  sup* 
riders  but  reaps  goodly  spoil.  Each  plies ;  and  the  very  fortresses  whicn 
man  appropriates  a  new  English  are  designed  to  overawe  the  couu- 
saddle;  a  new  blanket ;  to  this  mo-  try,  are  made  to  pay  bloody  toll  for 
meat  Marion  himself  has  slept  with-  all  the  provisions  they  consume  ! 
out  one.  Never  was  so  sharp  and  And  while  the  continentals  are 
sudden  a  judgment,  never  so  com-  gettingready,  ready  for  great  things, 
plete  a  triumph,  and  for  our  poor  his  was  the  only  sort  of  warfare 
foresters  never  so  goodly  a  spoil  1  which  could  avail  against  the  foe  I 
How  they  supped  that  night  I  The  He  will  strike  at  their  posts  in  due 
cold  baked  meats  were  exactly  done  seiuon,  but  he  must  first  isolate 
to  a  warm  appetite  I  And  how  my  them.  He  has  been  baffled  in  one 
Lord  Gornwallis  raged  next  day  I  fierce  spring  which  he  made  upon 
In  his  letter  to  Clinton  he  tells  him,  Qeorgetown;  he  will  yet  take  the 
such  is  the  power  and  popularity  of  place  I  Meanwhile  he  must  have 
our  partisan,  that  scarce  a  living  a  moment's  respite.  He,  too,  must 
soul  between  the  Pedee  and  Savan-  make  his  preparations  for  the  ap- 
nah,  but  is  in  arms  against  his  proachiug  campaign;  crouch  for 
majesty  I  Was  ever  majesty  so  awhile,  that  he  may  dart  forth  with 
despised  I  They  have  even  grown  a  due  increase  of  muscular  energy, 
bold  eoottgh,  is  the  lament  of  his  So  he  retires,  for  a  brief  season,  to 
Lordship,  to  cross  the  Santee,  and  one  of  his  favorite  retreats  at  Snow's 
carry  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Island. 

Charleston,  to  the  sacred  horror  of       Here,  in  this  snug  and  scarce 
the  Commandant,  Balfour.  penetrable  fortress,  he  reigns  like  a 

And,  at  this  very  time.  Gates, hav-  feudal  Baron,  and  puts  all  the  pre- 
ing  been  defeated  and  driven  over  cinct  under  martial  law.  Hemain- 
the  borders,  and  Greene  not  yet  tains  his  province  very  much  in  the 
arrived,  there  is  hardly  a  conti-  way  in  which  Robin  Hood  kept  his 
nental  soldier  in  the  whole  State ;  forest  of  Sherwood.  His  camp, 
yet  the  block-heads  will  tell  you  without  castle,  had  yet  its  fosse  and 
that  South  Carolina  was  a  con-  moat,  and  keep;  and  there  were 
quered  province!  good  substitutes  for  draw-bridge 
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and  portcullis.  Art  had  done  lit-  nature,  what  a  treasure  house,  of 
tie  to  increase  the  securities  or  coon,  possum,  deer,  turkey,  fish 
comforts  of  his  fortress.  But  na-  and  terrapin ;  all  to  be  had  by  a 
ture  had  stinted  nothing  that  genial  quick  eye,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  long 
skies  and  a  fertile  soil  could  bestow,  nfle — even  the  fish  I 
Isolated  by  ravine  and  river,  by  a  As  a  fortress,  it  i» doubly  a  home 
dense  wilderness  of  sovereign  trees,  for  our  fugitives.  Environed  by 
and  an  interminable  undergrowth,  creek  and  river,  ravine  and  thicket, 
it  needed  clues  even  more  sure  than  bv  its  wondrous  mazes,  its  myste* 
those  which  led  through  the  Cretan  nous  intricacies,  it  is  a  refuge  sure 
labyrinth.  The  thorn  and  briar  to  shelter  if  treaohery  be  not  busy 
guarded  his  passes ;  the  laurel,  the  in  the  camp !  In  such  a  refuge, 
shrub,  the  vine,  and  sweet  scented  sustained  by  such  faithful  adherents, 
jessamine,  roofed  his  tents  and  shel-  our  swamp  fox  could  be  found  only 
tered  his  sleeping  eyes  from  the  when  he  pleased,  could  emerge  at 
waking  vision  of  the  stars.  Ob*  any  moment,  right  or  left,  east  or 
structions  of  copse  and  thicket  west — crossing  to  the  main,  moon- 
crowded  the  pathways  to  his  tent ;  light  and  mid-night  the  same ;  and 
and  no  hostile  step  might  pass  un-  the  ringing  rifie  and  the  smiting 
challenged  to  his  midnight  rest —  sabre  bringing  the  first  tidings  to  the 
The  swamp  his  moat,  deep  creeks  foe  of  the  avenger's  presence ! 
and  ravines  his  bulwarks,  watched  Full  of  securities,  ay,  beauties, 
by  vindictive  rifles,  his  camp  was  as  was  the  fortress  at  Snow*s  Island, 
quite  as  impregnable  as  any,  the  it  never  held  our  partisan  for  long, 
grimmest  castled  of  all  the  Barons  He  slept  in  it  as  the  traveler  turna 
of  the  Rhine!  And  here  he  could  aside  from  the  highway  and  shrouds 
sleep  secure.  And  hence,  swift  as  himself  in  the  thicket,  that  he  may 
the  lightning,  he  could  send  forth  snatch  an  hour's  rest,  affcer  a  weary 
fiery  messengers,  and  even  more   march  I 

fiery  scourges,  on  every  hand,  with-  So  Marion  rested  I  He  slept,  as 
out  wakiuff  one  treacherous  echo  his  followers  were  wont  to  say,  with 
to  report  their  coming.  an  eye  always  open,  and  one  foot 

Ah  1  perhaps  you  have  no  proper  always  in  the  stirrup  I  Not  a  squir* 
notion  of  a  swamp  fortress,  nor  of  rel  could  bark  in  the  tree  top  but 
its  beauties ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  de-  he  heard,  and  the  owl  served  him 
scribe  them.  Of  its  beauties,  you  as  a  sentinel.  His  whoo-whoo- 
exclaim !  Ay,  of  its  beauties  I  The  whoop,  was  a  cry  that  seemed  to 
swamps  of  the  South,  in  the  fancies  signal  him—**  Up  and  away  P 
of  the  ignorant,  are  made  usually  Even  now  the  owlets  cry  to  him 
to  illustrate  the  terrible  rather  than  in  concert.  From  the  highland 
the  beautiful.  Wave  the  single  opposite  there  is  a  clamor  from  an 
objection  of  malaria,  which  is  only  ancient  owl,  and  in  broad  daylight 
a  danger  in  the  case  of  the  white  The  strain  is  caught  up  ere  it  rally 
man,  and  in  mid-summer,  and  the  dies  away,  by  a  mate  that  whoopa 
swamp  is  a  region  of  unexampled  from  the  Cedar  Ridge.  It  is  caught 
beauty  and  magnificence ;  a  world  up  by  another  who  repeats  it  from 
ofshade,  variety  and  the  picturesque,  the  Cypress  Crossing,  and  ere  he 
Lakes,  streams,  great  rorests,  glo-  ceases,  the  sounds  rise  anew  from 
nous  shrubberies,'vinee  and  tendrils  the  Thorny- Wallow.  Link  by  link, 
drooping  with  fruits  and  flowers —  as  of  a  chain  of  echoes,  the  signal 
the  richest  fruits,  the  gayest  flow-  owls  report  to  one  another  die  com- 
ers I    And,  for  the  mere  animal  ing  of  a  stranger.  And  the  sentinels 
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are  all  od  the  alert,  and  soon  the  unwilling  to  feed  upon  his  enemv  t 

tidings  are  brought  to  our  partisan  He  consents,  but  wonders  where  the 

of  an  enemy.  dinner  shall  be  served.    There  is 

But  he  comes  now  in  guise  of  no  castle  that  he  sees,  no  dwelling, 

peace,  bearing  a  white  flag;  a  hand-  no  gorgeous  canopy  of  tent    But 

some  British  officer,  in  rich  capari-  the  dinner  is  announced,  and  he  is 

son ;  gay  of  plumsffe  as  a  courtier,  condncted  to  a  sylvan  recess,  where 

and  carrying  himself  with  the  lofty  he  sees  a  goodly  pile  of  potatoes, 

grace  of  a  cavalier,  at  a  Provencal  yams,  and  red  white,  smoking  on  a 

Court  of  Love.  He  isprobably  some  fallen  pine,  spread  out  by  Buddy, 

hopeful  cadet  of  a  High  House —  alias  Oscar,  Marion's  body  servant, 

one  of  Norman  nobility  and  blood,  who  stands  grinning  complacently 

But  he  must  submit  to  be  blind-  at  the  ostentatious  show  I 
folded  now,  ere  he  can  be  suffered  Very  different  feeding  from  that 
to  penetrate  the  sinuous  avenues  of  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  garrison 
onr  swamp  fortress.  When  his  eyes  at  Charleston  I  Our  young  sprig 
are  uncovered,  he  finds  himself  in  of  nobility  finds  it  dry  fare.  For 
the  presence  of  the  &mous  partisan,  wine  he  is  offered  vinegar  and  wa- 
snrrounded  by  his  bold  lieutenants,  ter.  He  would  be  civil,  but  he  can- 
In  the  distance  he  sees  the  scattered  not  contain  himself.  Dinner,  in- 
ffroupa  of  those  wild  forayers  who  deed  I 

have  so  often  beaten  up  the  British  ^  General  Marion,    pardon  me, 
camps,  dashed  in  upon  their  bi-  but  is  this  vour  only  fare  f 
vouack,  cutoff  their  scouting  parties,  ^  Onlv  »re  1  my  dear  sir,  I  hold 
and  smitten  them,  front  or  rear,  itspeciallyfortunate  having  a  guest, 
upon  the  march,  with  sudden  dis*  that  we  have  a  more  bountiful  sup- 
may  and  death  I    They  lie  at  rest,  ply  of  potatoes  than  nsual." 
or  wander  among  the  dried  leaves  ^  Hard  rations,  sir  I  but  this  is, 
at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  trees.-—  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  banyan  period 
Somedresstheir  horses;  others  clean  with  you,  when  your  stores  have 
their  arms — ^there  is  a  drilling  in  failed  you  ?" 
the  back  ground  of  raw  recruits ;  **No,  indeed  I  we  rarely  enjoy  a 
and,still  farther  on,in  the  distance,  greater  variety,  and,  in  respect  to 
he  can  see  the  smokes,  as  of  a  hun-  quantity,  are  rarely  so  fortunate  as 
dred  dinners  in  preparation.    It  is  now  !" 

a  picture  to  fascinate  and  to  be  well  *^  But  your  pay  is  good  I  Congress 
remembered.  And  the  gallant  young  pays  liberally." 
Briton  sees  all  this  at  a  glance.  **  Itself^  perhaps !  not  its  soldiers. 
**  But  where  is  General  Marion  T  For  my  part,  not  a  copper  of  Con- 
He  is  astounded  to  behold  the  gress  money  has  ever  crept  into  my 
&mous  ]5artisan  in  the  slight,  unim-  clutches  I" 
posing  form  before  him.    But  there  "  Heavens  I  sir,  for  what  then  are 
18  a  quiet  consciousness  of  strength  ^ou  fighting  f 
in  Marion  that  impresses  him.  His  **  For  love,  sir,  love  I  We  are  en- 
business  is  the  exchange  of  prisoners*  amored  of  a  beautiful  virgin,  lovely 
Marion  has  gathered  scores  of  red  as  the  light,  beautiful  as  Heaven, 
eoata  whidi  are  to  be  profitably  pure  as  the  angels  I    We  are  fight- 
changed  for  blue.    The  business  is  ing^ir,  for  liberty  P 
soon  dispatched,  and   when    our  Well  might  the  Briton  take  his 
Briton  proposes  to  depart,the  swamp  departure,  awed  and  confounded, 
fox  courteously  bids  him  stay  to  Beyond  Att  pay — the  hope  of  mili- 
dinner.    And  when  was  a  Briton  tary  distinction,  the  poesibility  of 
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fame  and  laurels  placked  in  a  gory  will  no  longer  be  hushed  to  silence  I 

field,  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  He  reaches  the  garrison,  resigns  his 

humanity — ^he  had  no  motives  to  commission,  and  hangs  up  his  sword, 

seek  the  storms  of  war  I  saying: 

He    speeds    away,    silent,   sad,  "These  people  we  may  crush, 

thoughtful  1    He  has  received  a  new  but  we  cannot  conquer  them  I — 

lesson,  that  goes  home  to  brain  and  Sword  of  mine,  at  least,  shall  never 

soul   together ;  troubles  the    one,  again  be  raised  against  the  beauti- 

works  poignantly  in  the  other,  and  ful  virgin  whom  tiiey  love  T' 


THE   BBTRATED. 

X. 

l)ream  on !  it  is  thy  last — 
Last)  fading,  dim,  delusive,  flattering  vision 
Of  promised  pleasure,  happiness  Elysian; 

Hope,  love  and  joy  are  past. 

IX. 

Oh  !  never,  never  wake! 
For  when  thou  find'st  the  thoughts  thou  now  dost  cherish 
Life  of  thy  life,  destined  so  soon  to  perish, 

Thy  wearied  heart  will  hreak. 

nL 

Let  beauty's  daszling  eye 
Warm  and  Illumine;  let  her  music  thrill 
Thine  every  nerve,  and  so  entrance  thee  still 

That  thus  thou  fain  would'st  die. 

IT. 

Let  beauty's  dear  caress 
So  coyly,  softly,  kindly,  warmly  given, 
That  e*en  its  memory  lifts  the  soul  to  heaven, 

Thy  willing  slumber  bless. 

V. 

Let  fancy's  buoyant  wing 
Still  bear  thee  onward,  upward  to  the  sky, 
Where  untired  eagles  ever-circling  fly. 

And  larks  ascending  sing. 

VI. 

But  wake  again  no  more ! 
Far  happier,  whelmed  and  sinking  in  thy  sleep, 
Than  roused  and  vainly  struggling  with  the  deep, 

Or  crushed  upon  the  shore. 
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"VOLANS   VIDEO." 

I. 

Give  Fancy  freedom,  freedom  to-night ! 

Let  her  soar  up  in  the  face  of  the  stars  j 
What's  the  soul-yirtue,  if,  neyer  in  flight, 

We  fling  ofi'our  sense  of  the  earth  with  its  bars  ? 
The  spirit  that  clings  to  its  fetters  of  clay, 

Whose  eyes  never  lift  in  the  prayer  for  a  wing, 
Hath  no  pinion  of  soul  which  shall  bear  it  away, 

To  that  realm  of  delight. 

Which  is  born  of  the  flight, 
Where  the  very  soul-soaring  compels  it  to  sing ! 

n. 

It  needs  but  the  prayer  for  the  wing,  and  we  rise ! 

We  have  shaken  the  earth-clogs  away  from  our  feet ; 
Already  we  taste  the  cool  breath  of  the  skies', 

And  the  music  deliciously  wooing  and  sweet ! 
See,  as  we  soar,  how  the  provinces  spread, 

How  the  bright  vistas  persuade  us  to  roam ; 
Oh !  friends,  'tis  the  sky,  the  blue  sky  overhead. 

And  the  realms  that  he  finds, 

In  his  flight  with  the  winds, 
That  make  for  the  soul  of  the  poet  her  home. 

HI. 

Freed  from  the  fetter,  a  captive  no  more, 

With  the  glad  spirit  upsoaring,  the  eye 
Takes  in  the  moony  realm,  ocean  and  shore. 

Mountain  and  billow,  in  cope  of  the  sky ! 
Lo!  the  bird  crossing  the  face  of  the  moon 

How  the  great  vans  waver  darkly  and  bright ; 
He  speeds — the  crag*6srie  will  welcome  him  soon ; 

See  where  the  grim  steep. 

Hanging  over  the  deep, 
Bath/es  its  forehead  of  blackness  in  smiles  of  the  night ! 

IV. 

And,  hark !  the  wild  scream  from  below. 

The  eagle's  fierce  cry  of  delight ; 
And  see,  on  the  peak  of  the  mount,  in  the  glow, 

Of  the  moon,  where  his  mate  is  in  sight ! 
She  flings  off*  her  young  from  the  steep  ; 

They  flutter— are  falling— but  the  sire, 
While  each  feather  of  his  wing  rattles  loud  in  its  sweep, 

Darts  beneath,  and  they  cling, 

Upon  shoulder  and  wing, 
While  b«  rushes  up  in  pride  to  his  spire. 

VOL.  IV.  2 
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V. 

Even  he  shall  not  mate  as  in  flight, 

Though  a  type  of  the  noblest  in  air; 
We  aspire  to  a  realm  of  a  braver  delight, 

Than  the  Lark  or  the  Eagle  may  share ; 
WeVe  the  passport  of  soul  to  a  clime, 

Where  the  will  finds  the  wing,  and  the  eye, 
TouchM  by  thought  and  by  fancy  with  visions  sublime, 

No  element  copes, 

Creates  as  it  opes, 
And  wills  for  itself  where  to  fly ! 

VI. 

Away,  and  aloft,  with  a  bolder  aim ! 

We  swim  'mid  the  eyes  the  nrilky  way ; 
And  we  gaze  upon  beauties  with  earthly  name. 

That  never  yet  sank  'neath  an  earthly  sway ! 
There  the  central  group  of  the  Pleiades, 

That  never  lost  sister,  as  here  you  see, 
Float  together  serenely  on  silver  seas, 

And  woo  with  a  smile, 

Whose  meanest  wile, 
Were  a  bliss  to  our  mortal  destinies. 

VII. 

Ah !  why  should  we  wander  yet  farther  on, 

Since  here  the  Elysium  spreads  around  ? 
We  have  but  to  cherish  the  fields  weVe  won, 

And  the  lost  Eden  again  is  found. 
What  a  glorious  landscape  woos  us  now ! 

The  plains  lie  open ;  the  mountains  blue, 
Conduct  us  on  to  one  snow  white  brow, 

Where  the  cataract  breaks 

Into  silvery  lakes, 
That  wander  away  the  whole  valley  through. 

VIII. 

And  the  light  that  smiles  o'er  the  landscape  gleams, 

With  a  brightness  such  as  no  sun  may  show, 
Yet  we  gaxe  undanled,  as  when,  in  onr  dreams, 

We  hail  the  great  orb  In  his  noonday  glow ; 
While  a  light  spreads  o'er  us  more  pure  and  clear, 

Than  ever  on  mortal  vision  shone ; 
And  we  pierce  with  our  souls  a  nobler  sphere — 

Whose  music  is  light, 

Whose  being  is  flight, 
And  we  float  In  a  sea  of  fragrance  on ! 

IX. 

There  swell  the  blue  of  a  thousand  hills ; 

Together  the  grand  and  the  soft  unite ; 
And  the  harmony  streams  from  a  thousand  rills, 

That  lapse  away  from  each  heaving  height : 
And,  lo !  where  an  ocean  spreads  below, 
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With  winged  forms  on  a  silvery  shore, 
That  dart  and  glow,  as  they  sing  and  go, 

And  shed  as  they  rise, 

The  light  from  eyes, 
That  smile  with  lore  as  they  sing  and  soar  I 

X. 

Now  drink  your  fill,  and  to  memory  plead 

For  the  sweetest  lore  that  she  ever  knew ; 
See  the  group  that  beckons  to  yonder  mead. 

With  eyes  that  win,  and  with  smiles  that  woo; 
Hath  their  happy  flight  to  the  better  sphere, 

Made  the  change  %o  great  to  your  mortal  ken, 
That  ye  know  not  the  forms  that  were  once  so  dear. 

And  cannot  trace. 

In  each  glorious  face. 
The  charms  so  precious  'mongst  mortal  men  ? 

XI. 

Lo !  the  sweet  sister,  so  pale  and  fair 

With  eyes  so  blue,  and  cheeks  so  wan ; 
Whose  hapless  dying,  the  livelong  year, 

Gave  a  sad  relief  when  ye  felt  her  gone : 
No  death  now  darkens  those  lustrous  vyeny 

No  sorrow  now  wans  that  virgin  face. 
But  a  wondrous  youth  in  her  beauty  lies. 

And  the  bliss  that  speaks, 

In  those  souMit  cheeks, 
Shows  an  angel  life  with  an  angel  grace. 

XII. 

And  note  ye  the  joyous  bride  that  stands, 

Blessing,  beside  her.  and  woos  us  nigh ; 
How  sweetly  she  waves  her  snow  white  hands. 

And,  O !  the  sweet  passion  that  lights  her  eye ! 
Ah !  weep — yes,  weep !  but  with  joyful  tears. 

As  at  bliss  new-born  in  a  stricken  heart; 
The  night  is  gone  that  was  full  of  fears, 

And  on  other  shores, 

The  soul  restores, 
What  the  mortal  Terror  hath  rent  apart. 

XIII. 

This  is  the  vale  of  the  Perfect  Peace, 

And  how  glorious  all  is  the  blessed  show ! 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure,  with  fresh  increase, 

In  every  change  may  the  inmates  go ; 
They  have  but  to  will,  and  the  landscape  gleams 

With  living  treasures  of  love-delight — 
Such  as  in  glimpses,  they  show  us  in  dreams. 

To  soothe  the  woe 

Of  our  life  below, 
And  win  our  thoughts  to  a  higher  flight 

XIV. 

And  the  glorious  power  of  soul  here  lies. 
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In  this  very  virtue  of  will,  to  call 
Into  quick  presence,  from  out  the  skiei, 

Each  germ  of  joy,  and  with  shape  enthrall ; 
To  summon,  from  realms  in  the  airy  space, 

Of  Beauty  and  Bliss,  and  Love,  the  charms— 
To  weave  the  air  into  shapes  of  grace. 

Bid  the  tree  shoot, 

Command  the  fruit, 
And  crown  the  whole  landscape  with  happy  forms. 

XV. 

See,  as  we  gase,  how,  with  liAed  hands, 

And  a  potent  will  that  need  never  speak, 
They  raise  around  them  the  bloomy  lands, 

And  the  rocks  shoot  up  to  a  snowy  peak ; 
And  along  their  slopes  how  the  crimson  flowers, 

Gem  the  green  sward  as  with  laughing  eyes,  . 
While  on  the  great  summit  a  temple  tow'rs, 

Where  the  Perfect  Art, 

In  a  wondrous  mart. 
Each  Image  of  Beauty  and  Love  supplies. 

zvi. 
And  lo !  from  the  temple  streams  a  tide 

Of  noble  and  beautiful  forms,  that  grow, 
As  down,  o*er  the  sunny  slopes  they  glide, 

Into  Beings  weVe  known  and  that  still  we  know; 
There  stands  the  manly  and  white  hair'd  sire, 

And  there  is  the  loving  mother  who  bore ; 
How  perfect  now  in  their  soul-attire ; 

Unbent  with  years, 

Untroubled  with  fears. 
And  blessM  by  the  tears,  which  they  shed  no  more. 

XVII. 

And  they  wave  us  their  blessing,  and  bid  us  see 

The  glorious  clime  that  their  wings  have  won  ; 
But,  alas  !  our  feet  are  no  longer  free, 

And  all  in  vain  would  we  wander  on : 
This  is  the  bound  of  our  mortal  flight. 

And  a  mighty  spell  in  the  barrier  air. 
Checks  the  wild  gush  of  that  warm  delight, 

Which  would  bound  to  gain 

The  glorious  plain. 
And  wander  away  with  the  loved  ones  there. 

xvui. 
But  a  moment's  glimpse,  and  the  plain  is  void, 

They  are  gone— the  beautiful,  bright  ones,  all  j 
All  the  grand  phantoms  of  art  destroyed, 

Sudden,  as  cloudy  palaces  fall, 
When  the  architect  sun  forbears  to  gild, 

And  turns  away  with  a  moody  brow ! 
Vainly  would  Fancy  the  realm  rebuild, 

And  pierce  the  screen 
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That  falls  between, 
And  shuts  the  whole  scene  from  her  vision  now. 

xiz. 

Alas !  that  the  earth  should  still  be  near, — 

That  Fancy's  limit  should  now  be  won ! 
We  have  had  but  a  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  sphere, 

Which  dulls  the  glory  of  mortal  sun ! 
And  to  forfeit  all,  and  to  feel  the  wing, 

Clipt  in  its  flight  to  the  spirits'  home ; 
To  sink  once  more  where  the  birds  that  sing. 

But  mock  the  gains, 

Of  those  grander  strains, 
That  lift  the  soul  when  it  seeks  to  roam ! 

XX. 

And  yet,  the  one  glimpse  in  that  happy  flight, 

Of  the  wondrous  powers  of  soul  set  free, 
Shall  lift  the  heart  with  a  long  delight. 

In  this  dream  of  its  immortality ! 
And  what  if  the  promise  of  earth  be  low  1 

With  the  soul-promise  that  flight  declares, 
We  spurn  its  bonds,  with  a  Hope  whose  glow 

Shall  gild  the  wing. 

In  each  upward  spring 
That  carries  us  out  of  this  Vale  of  Tears. 

XXI. 

The  Valley  of  Perfect  Peace  is  ours. 

With  all  its  fruits,  and  its  sweet  serene. 
If  the  will  to  soar  bring  the  soul  its  powers. 

And  through  earth's  vapours  the  light  be  seen. 
It  is  but  to  soar,  and  with  soaring,  see ; 

The  mount  of  vision  is  quickly  won. 
If  we  set  the  souNpinion  with  fancy  free, 

And  shake  oflfthe  clod 

Of  that  earthly  God, 
Who  makes  his  sole  realm  'neath  a  mortal  sun ! 

XXII. 

If  we  break,  with  a  wing,  through  that  narrow  ring, 

Which  binds  the  base  realm  of  each  lowly  aim. 
And  rend  from  the  soul,  that  earthy  control 

Which  crushes  from  spirit  its  seraph  flame ; 
And  rise  to  the  lore,  which,  taught  of  yore, 

Moved  the  Eager  Thought  to  an  upward  flight, 
And  purged  the  vision,  for  realms  elysian, 

Where  to  use  the  wing, 

Is  to  see,  to  sing, 
And  the  very  sight  is  a  birth  of  light ! 
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MEXICAN   PROTBCTORATB. 


Our  heading  involves  a  question  and  not  to  the  prosperity  of  thein- 
which  may  soon  be  of  no  inconsid-  ferior  nation,  will  always  be  found 
erable  importance  in  the  foreign  to  pervade  the  minds  of  a  majority 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  of  those  who  constitute  the  supreme 
desire  for  extension  of  territory,  government  Haughty,  overbearing 
which  through  all  time  has  excited  and  insolent  manners,  cruelty,  un- 
the  avarice  and  fired  the  ambition  just  exactions,  tyranny,  plunder  and 
of  man,  seems  to  be  strongly  at  insult,  on  the  one  hand,  with  dis- 
work  among  the  American  people,  content,  hatred,  treachery,  sedition 
Certain  classes  of  politicians  have  and  revoltupontheother,  area  few 
long  recommended  the  conquest  of  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  such  re- 
Canada  and  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  lations. 

and  since  the  failure  of  the  fiUibus-  Turning  to  history  we  find  these 

tering  expeditions  against  Central  assertions  fully  supported. 

America  and  Mexico,the  new  scheme  Imperial  Athens  whose  sway  ex* 

of  Protectorates  has  been  projected  tended  over  numerous  cities,  each 

for  the   Americanization  of  those  possessing  its  own  government,dem- 

coun tries.  ocratic  in  form,   but  all  knit  to- 

The  position  of  Protector  has  gether  in  one  great  empire  by  the  in- 
nearly  always  been  held  by  nations  stitutionof  theDynasteries;  thither 
of  great  naval  power,  such  as  Athens,  all  judicial  trials  were  carried,  and 
Carthage,  Sparta,  Spain,  Venice,  before  which  the  weakest  citizen  of 
Portugal,  and  England.  But  the  the  most  inferior  dependency  could 
United  States,  with  a  navy  too  di mi n-  bring  the  most  powerful  Athenian 
utive  to  protect  her  own  commerce  and  demand  justice  against  him ; 
against  the  smaller  maritime  States  even  Athens,  to  the  justness  and 
of  Europe,  and  an  army  of  less  than  leniency  of  whose  rule  we  find  no 
20,000  soldiers  scattered  over  a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
territory  of  more  than  2,000,000  with  all  her  congregated  wisdom, 
squaremiles,seriously  considers  the  her  constellations  oi  philosophers 
policy  of  offering  her  protection  to  and  statesmen  and  warriors,  the 
the  turbulent  people  of  Mexico,  brightest  that  for  so  many  succeed- 
where  she  will  have  to  contend  not  ing  generations  ever  shone  upon 
only  against  the  cupidity  of  foreign  the  world,  could  never  solve  this 
powers,  but  also  constantly  recur-  problem.  Divided  between  the 
ring  internal  dissendons  of  the  most  democratic  masses  of  the  people 
alarming  character.  and  the  oligarchical  malcontents, 

"  To  maintain  beneficial  relations  with  democratical  Athens  on  the 
between  two  governments,  one  su-  one  hand,  and  oligarchical  Sparta 
preme  and  the  other  subordinate,"  on  the  other,  the  inferior  cities  of 
says  Grote,  "  and  to  make  the  sys-  Greece  inclined  to  the  one  or  the 
tem  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  other  of  these  rival  powers  as  de- 
people  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  mocracy  or  oligarchy  held  the  as- 
people  of  the  other,  has  always  been  cendant — and  meir  history  is  little 
found  a  problem  of  great  difficulty.''  else  than  one  continuous  narrative 
The  idea  that  legislation  should  be  of  revolts.  Sparta  with  her  de- 
directed  entirely  to  their  interests,  pendencies  ruled  over  by  ten  of  the 
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chief  personages  of  each  city  with  tion,  distracted  and  unhappy  Ire- 
a  Spartan  harroost  or  governor,  land,  with  India  now  drenched  in 
eleven  tyrants  against  whom  there  blood  by  a  servile  war,  are  monu- 
was  no  protection  at  home  or  in  meots  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
the  mother  city,  wielded  a  tyranni-  rule  which  England  has  wielded 
caland  arbitrary  sway,  which,  while  over  her  colonies,  protectorates  or 
it  allowed  her  subordinates  to  be  dependencies, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  subject-  Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
allies,  held  them  in  the  most  abject  dense  briefly  the  light  which  his- 
and  humiliating  bondage.  We  tory  throws  upon  the  question  of 
know  but  little  of  the  political  in-  Protectorates,  and  the  view  pre- 
stitntions  of  Carthage,  or  the  means  sented  is  one,  we  conjecture,  upon 
by  which  she  governed  her  sub-  which  no  wise  statesman  of  any 
ordinates.  She  maintained  no  gar-  country,  much  less  of  such  a  repub- 
risons  among  them,  as  has  been  the  lie  as  ours,  and  under  the  present 
general  custom,  but,  abounding  with  peculiarly  forbidding ci rcumstances, 
wealth  flowing  from  the  most  exten-  is  likely  to  cast  a  very  favorable  eye. 
sive  commerce  of  the  age,  depended  Colonies  are  peculiarly  favorable 
upon  levying  large  hosts  of  roer-  to  the  growth  of  freedom.  The 
eenaries,  to  be  disbanded  again  as  hardy  pioneers  of  civilization,  brave, 
soon  as  the  necessity  which  brought  enterprising,  inured  to  hardships, 
them  into  existence  had  passed  by.  feeling  no  restraints  but  the  stem 
History  tells  us  that  her  treat-  necessities  of  their  position,  and 
mentof  her  dependencies  was  harsh  knit  together  by  common  associa- 
and  oppressive,  and  their  feeling  to-  tions,  common  interests  and  com - 
wards  her  those  of  hatred  and  dis-  mon  dangers,  are  little  calculated 
content  Thus  we  see  her  Sicilian  to  yield  the  scanty  earnings  of  iheir 
cities  revolting  at  the  first  dawn  of  hard  labor  to  the  tyranny  of  a  gov- 
any  hopes  of  a  successful  resistance,  ernment  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
when  Dyonisius,  the  tyrant,  pro-  well  fitted  to  resist  oppression  with 
claimed  war  against  her,  and  her  promptness  and  unity.  Thus  we 
Libyan  subjects  threatening  her  see  nearly  all  the  colonies  of  the 
with  destruction  when  Imilkon  re-  western  hemisphere  sooner  or  later 
tamed,  defeated  and  disgraced, from  severing  their  connection  with  the 
his  disastrous  expedition  against  mother  country,  and  setting  up  for 
Syracuse.  themselves  as  independent  powers. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  But  there  is  a  striking  distinction 
ancient  times;  and  the  teachings  of  between  the  trans-Atlantic  colonies 
modem  differ  but  little.  Parga,  of  England  and  Spain  in  their  early 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Re-  formation,  very  marked  in  its  re- 
view, was  almost  the  solitary  in-  suits,  and  enuring  greatly  to  the 
stance  where  the  Venetians  "  enter-  advantage  of  the  former.  Wherever 
ing  into  treaties  of  perpetual  friend-  England  made  her  settlements  in 
siup  and  federation,  were  not  con-  America,  was  found  a  race  totally 
verted  from  generous  protectors  into  savage,  unfit  for  civilization,  steadi- 
absolnte  masters  and  tyrannical  op-  ly  refusing  to  be  amalgamated  or 
pressors.^  One  by  one,  through  even  to  live  with  the  white  man  in 
tyranny  and  imbecility,  has  Spain  any  condition,  and  receding  farther 
lost  her  colonies,  until  Cuba  and  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  as 
Puerto  Rico  are  the  last  sad  rem-  the  latter  pushed  his  settlements 
nants  of  her  once  vast  trans-Atlan-  upon  them.  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
tic  empire.    The  American  revolu-  often  met  with  a  state  of  civiliza- 
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tion  comparatively  far  advanced,  would  then  be  presented  with  the 
In  Mexico  she  foand  magnificent  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  free  gov* 
citiesbeautifttlly  laid  of^and  abound-  emment  resting  on  the  basis  of 
ing  with  public  edifices  and  hand-  force;  republican  institutions  main* 
some  private  residences;  she  found  tained  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
a  system  of  laws,  an  establish*  One  objection,  which  as  an  Ameri* 
ed  priesthood,  and  altogether  an  can  citizen  we  would  make  to  this 
amount  not  only  of  comfort  but  connection,isthat  it  involves  a  large 
even  of  luxury  and  refinement  wor-  increase  of  the  army.  Granting 
thy  of  an  European  people.  The  that  Mexico  might  be  made  to  de- 
Mexicans  were  not  savages ;  it  was  fray  the  eipenses  of  these  extra 
impossible  to  exterminate  them  or  troops,  every  school  boy  in  the 
drive  them  from  their  cities,  and  country  knows  that  a  large  stand- 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  ing  army  is  a  foe  to  freedom,  and  a 
conquerors.  The  treacherous  Span-  dangerous  and  unnatural  element 
iards,  themselves  the  bastards  of  in  a  republican  government.  But 
Europe  and  Africa,  found  their  blood  especially  would  this  be  true  when 
again  mingled  with  that  of  even  a  a  considerable  portion  of  that  army 
more  inferior  race.  These  people,  would  find  itself  continually  called 
like  their  Anglo-American  neigh-  upon  to  exercise  supreme  political 
bors,  have  asserted  and  achieved  power.  Of  what  would  the  army 
their  independence,  but  their  history  in  Mexico  be  composed  I  Probably 
since  is  very  different  from  our  his-  like  the  rest  of  our  army,  mostly  of 
tory,  and  proves  them  utterly  un-  foreigners,  with,  a  pretty  strong 
worthy  of  freedom,  and  incapable  sprinkling  of  Mexicans  in  addition ; 
of  self  government.  men  knowing  little  and  caring  less 

The  revolts  of  Hidalgo,  Morelas,  about  government,  or  under  what 

the  younger  Minas,  and  Ilurbide,  form  of  it  they  lived  ;  for  what  do 

the  last  achieving  the  independence  regularly  trained  soldiers  know,  at 

of  Mexico,  followed  each  other  in  best,  of  freedom  ?     And  how  long 

quick  succession  from  the  beginning  would   it  require  some  ambitious 

of  the  century  to  1821,  since  when  leader  to  seduce  these  troops  with 

two  successive  years  have  scarcely  promises  of  plunder,  and  taking  ad* 

at  any  time  passed  over  that  unhap-  vantage  of  any  temporary  agita- 

py  country  without  exhibiting  it  the  Uon,  establish  himself  as  a  despot 

scene  of  fratricidal  war.  in  Mexico  ? 

It  is  over  such  a  nation  as  this  Nor  would  the  Mexican,  we  con- 
that  we  are  asked  to  extend  the  pro-  jecture,  make  very  rapid  strides  in 
tection  of  the  United  States,  with  learning  the  secrets  of  self-govem- 
the  intention  of  incorporating  it  ul-  ment,  nor  would  his  feelings  be 
timately  as  one  or  more  of  the  those  of  kindness  and  gratitude  to- 
sovereign  States  of  this  confederacy,  wards  his  teachers,  when  he  found 

It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  himself  continually  insulted  by  the 

government  to  hold  any  country  in  arrogance  of  a  foreign  people,  and 

a  subordinate  position  except  as  we  overawed  by  the  presence  of  foreign 

do  the  territories  of  the  United  troops. 

States,  and  the  political  i  nstitutions  But  should  Mexico,  escaping  these 

of  Mexico   would   necessarily,  we  dangers  and  surmounting  these  ob* 

presume,  be  essentially  the  same  as  stacles,  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 

those  of  our  territories,  with  the  her  population  would  entitle  h^r  to 

addition  of  a  body  of  American  a  representation  nearly  equal  to  that 

soldiers  to  sustain  them.  The  world  of  the  whole  South.    Sad  indeed 
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would  be  that  day  for  the  United  Mexico  is  already  an  old  country, 
States  when  so  large  a  number  of  inhabited  by  8,000,000  of,  proba- 

Krfidious  Spaniards  and  half-breed  bly,  the  most  turbulent  and  perfid- 
dians  were  admitted  to  her  leg  ious  people  who  have  ever  reached 
islative  balls.  Our  government  has  so  high  a  state  of  civilization,  in- 
already  been  characterized  as  one  fested  with  banditti,  and  debased 
of  the  most  corrupt — what  would  it  by  all  the  vices  which  civilization 
be  then  I  engenders.     Fifty  years  of  revoln- 

Great  as  are  these  objections  to  tion  have  not  extinguished  the  rot- 
every  American,  the  citizen  of  the  ten  institutions  of  Spanish  and  Ro« 
Sondi  would  find  some  more  cogent  man  Catholic  despotism.  It  can 
still.  scaroelv  offer  any  inducement  to  the 

The  questions  which  aSouthemer  wealthier  and  more  respectable  por- 
wouM  most  naturally  ask  himself,  tion  of  the  American  citizens.  But 
in  considerioff  the  annexation  of  the  South  has  no  pauper  population 
Mexico,  are  whether  or  not  the  in-  to  spare.  An  accretion  of  thirty 
stitution  of  slavery  would  be  estab-  millions  of  people  would  only  aid 
lished  there,  and  what  would  be  the  her  to  develop  her  resources  and 
effect  upon  the  South  in  either  con-  increase  her  prosperity.  She  wants 
tingency.  The  solution  of  the  former  a  pauper  population  to  build  up  her 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  de*  manufactures,  and  she  wants  a  bet* 
termining  the  fact  of  whence  the  ter  class  and  more  slaves  to  reclaim 
tide  of  emigration  would  flow  to  her  vast  uncultivated  forests.  So 
that  country.  America  has  been  far  from  extending  her  domain  and 
open  for  seventy-five  years  to  the  stimulating  emigration,  it  is  rather 
down-trodden  millions  of  Europe :  the  true  policy  of  the  South  to 
exaggerated  tales  of  its  wealth,  lux-  maintain  her  present  burdens  and 
uriance  and  freedom,  have  inflamed  encourage  immigration, 
the  imaginations  of  the  pauper  It  would  be  the  off-scourings  of 
subjects  of  European  despotism—  Northern  cities,  the  ignorant  foreign- 
tempting  them  to  seek  liberty  and  er  and  the  oppressed  slave  of  North- 
riches  in  this  land  of  *'  milk  and  em  capital,  that  would  go  to  Mexi- 
honey*^ — and  every  stimulant  has  oo,  and  the  free  negro  banished 
been  applied,  every  facility  offered  from  Southern  and  excluded  from 
to  encourage  emigration,  yet  Aroeri-  Northern  States  would  rendezvous 
ca  does  not  contain  one-tenth  of  there,  and  there  might  gain  a  social 
the  population  needed  to  develop  position.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
her  resources.  Where  are  we  to  that  such  emigrants  would  cany 
find  the  surplus  population  to  with  them  any  very  ardent  affection 
Americanize  Mexico  f  Letemigra-  for  the  institutions  of  the  United 
tion  be  ^  organized''  and  ^  econo-  States,  or  be  the  best  of  masters  to 
mixed'*  to  whatever  extent,  we  have  teach  Mexicans  the  secrets  of  self- 
no  emigrants  to  spare.  Men  talk  government 
about  Mexico  as  if  it  were  some  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
vast  fertile  wilderness,  scantily  in-  with  the  vast  preponderance  which 
habited  by  a  few  tribes  of  savages,  the  North  will  soon  have  in  the 
which  it  needed  but  the  presence  of  federal  government,  it  would  be  ab- 
the  white  man  to  exterminate;  as  a  surd  to  suppose  that  Mexico  can  at 
country  which  a  few  thousand  present  be  converted  into  Slave 
American  emigrrants  might  settle  States,  but  that  the  abolition  party 
and  soon  bring  into  the  confederacy  would  hurry  them  in  as  free  States 
as  we  do  our  western  territories.  But  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
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But  granting  that  the  States  of  people  are  not  physioallj  compe- 
Mexico  might  be  admitted  as  Slave  tent  to  perform  the  labor  of  slaves 
States,  whence  are  they  to  procure  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. — 
slaves?  from  the  south,  from  Africa,  or  They  are  probably  the  least  fitted 
will  Mexico  reduce  the  lower  classes  for  manual  labor  of  any  race  on 
of  her  own  population  to  bondage  ?  earth.  The  white  man  will  under- 
These  are  questions  of  the  greatest  take  the  most  menial  and  laborions 
magnitude,  and  involve  issues  which  duties  for  his  bread,  and  the  negro 
now  threaten  to  convulse  the  world,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master ;  but 
Nothing  can  be  of  more  momentous  the  Indian,  or  the  hybrid  produc- 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  na-  tion  of  Indian  and  Spaniard,  cannot 
tion  than  the  establishment  of  its  endure  hard  and  persistent  labor  if 
industrial  system.  It  has  exercised  he  would,  and  would  not  if  he  could ; 
the  intellects  of  the  wisest  men  of  it  is  abnormal  to  him,  both  his 
all  times,  and  as  population  in-  physical  and  mental  organizations 
creases  and  civilization  advances,  the  are  opposed  to  it 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital  We  have  already  remarked,  what 
growing  more  virulent,  and  their  must  be  patent  to  all,  that  the  South 
relations  more  diversified,  the  prob-  has  not  now  a  sufficiency  of  slaves,  j 
lem  becomes  more  intricate  and  and  while  Southern  statesmen  are  I 
entangled.  It  changes  too  from  a  so  seriously  agitating  the  re-open-  i 
question  of  internal  policy,  to  be  ing  the  Slave  Trade  to  supply  the 
considered  by  each  government  for  deficiency,  it  would  be  preposterous  ! 
itself  alone,  into  a  great  moral  issue  to  suppose  that  we  can  spare  slaves 
afiecting  mankind  at  large,  and  to  extend  the  institution  to  Mexico, 
while  its  solution  strictly  depends  This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  moat 
upon  the  peculiar  character  of  a  important  question  of  all,  the  re- 
country,  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  opening  of  the  Slave  Trade.  It  is 
productions,  every  nation,  apparent-  scarcely  any  longer  a  question  of 
ly  forgetful  of  these  distinctions,  dubious  policy.  In  importing  and 
seems  desirous  of  establishing  its  enslaving  Africans  we  acknowledge 
peculiar  system  over  the  whole  face  the  right  of  all  other  people  to  do 
of  the  earth.  Individuals  in  their  the  same.  The  prosperity  of  the 
eager  and  selfish  race  after  wealth  South  rests  upon  the  monopoly  of 
seldom  divulge  the  secret  by  which  the  cotton  culture,  and  this  in  turn 
they  hope  to  acquire  it,  but,  strange  depends  upon  confining  the  institu- 
to  say,  nations,  striving  for  the  same  tion  of  slavery  to  our  own  borders, 
object,  animated  by  a  ruinous  and  As  England  or  the  North  would 
Quixotic  philanthropy,  apparently  deprecate  the  establishment  of  cot- 
labor  to  propagate  at  the  point  of  ton  manufactories  in  the  South, 
the  bayonet,  if  necessary,  the  insti-  ought  we  to  deplore  the  extension 
tutions  on  which  their  own  pros-  of  slavery.  We  have  said  too  much 
perity  depends.  For  fifly  years  and  in  favor  of  the  institution,  the  pro- 
more  a  truceless  war  has  been  waged  slavery  argument  is  becoming  too 
between  the  two  great  systems  of  strong.  At  the  point  where  our 
free  and  slave  labor,  and  the  bitter  people  were  convinced,  the  discus- 
animosity  which  the  contest  has  sion  should  have  ceased ;  for  aad 
excited,  will  scarcely  allow  the  might  be  that  day  for  the  South 
South  to  conduct  a  procedure  so  when  the  world  was  convinced  of 
truly  iniquitous  as  the  enslaving  of  the  morality  of  slavery.  Of  late 
any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  out- 
Mexico  in  peace.    Moreover  these  grown  the  produce,  and  the  prioe 
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risen  proportionately  with  the  in-  tion  rest,  for  it  is  only  by  an  appre- 
oreafied  demand.  Tbis  has  stimu-  ciation  of  this  truth  and  not  by  any 
lated  anew  the  efforts  of  England  in  amount  of  abstract  discussion  that 
search  of  some  other  country  where  the  infuriated  voice  of  philanthropy 
cotton  can  be  largely  and  profitably  run  mad,  can  erer  be  hushed, 
produced.  She  will  scarcely  sue-  But  admitting  all  that  the  most 
oeed  in  her  design  through  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  Mexican 
agency  of  free  labor.  But  should  Protectorate  can  urge — that  under 
she  once  be  convinced  of  the  morali-  the  benign  auspices  of  American 
ty  of  slavery,  and  establish  it  in  rule,  peace  and  quiet  would  be  re- 
India  and  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  stored  to  that  unnappy  country,  in- 
might  not  the  institution  here  be  dustry  again  flow  in  its  accustomed 
prostrated  forever,  and  with  it  the  channels,  and  labor  meet  its  prop- 
prosperity  of  the  South  ?  The  er  rewards,  that  the  people  would 
manufacturers  of  the  North  are  al-  acquire  rapidly  the  power  of  self- 
ready  frightened  by  the  scantiness  government,  even  slavery  be  estab- 
iA  the  cotton  supplies,  and  demand  lished  without  encountering  any 
another  protective  tariff.  If  this  is  difficulties  whatsoever,  and  univer- 
granted  it  will  add  force  to  the  ap-  sal  prosperity  pervade  the  land, 
peal  to  the  pocket  in  favor  of  slave-  would  this  be  enough  to  recom- 
ry  which  England  now  very  sensi-  pense  us  for  the  hazard  and  expense 
bly  feels.  So  far  from  weakening,  we  would  incur  ?  Philanthropy  is 
it  is  perhaps  the  true  policy  to  always  laudable,  but  it  would  be 
strengthen  the  league  against  the  better  for  us  to  quiet  the  agitations. 
Slave  Trade.  If  we  are  to  re-open  heal  the  divisions,  and  ensure  the 
that  trade,  it  would  be  far  prefera-  safety  of  our  own  country  before 
hie  to  do  it  against  the  combined  we  send  succor  to  a  people  who  are 
hostilities  of  all  the  nations  of  the  entirely  alien  and  have  no  claim 
earth  than  with  their  sanction.  The  whatever  upon  us.  We  want  some 
South  is  as  much  interested  in  pre-  real  and  tangible  recompense  for 
venting  the  introduction  of  slavery  our  labors  in  behalf  of  Mexico ; 
elsewhere  as  in  preserving  it  here,  what  will  it  be  f  In  earlier  times, 
In  Guiana,  it  is  said,  there  are  32,-  tribute,  conscript,  and  increased 
000,000  of  acres  which  will  pro-  trade  were  the  incidents  to  protec- 
dnce  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  and  tion ;  but  modem  civilization  has 
it  is  DOW  satisfactorily  demonstrated  discarded  the  former  two  and  the  last 
that  there  are  many  portions  of  alone  remains.  How  'could  the 
Africa  and  South  America,  where,  South  expect  to  be  benefitted  by 
with  a  similar  system  of  labor,  cot-  the  trade  of  Mexico  ?  Mexico  is 
ton  can  be  produced  at  a  price  an  agricultural  and  mining  country, 
which  will  destroy  its  profitable  If  it  were  a  slave  State  its  exports 
culture  in  the  South.  With  this  would  be  gold,  silver  and  cotton;  its 
&ct  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is  mad-  imports  Northern  and  European 
ness  to  encourage  the  spread  of  manufactures.  What  good  could 
slavery.  Our  policy  is  conservatism,  come  to  the  South  from  this  trade  ? 
not  propagandism;  our  strength  lies  On  the  whole  it  would  be  the  best 
in  concentration,  not  diffusion.  We  for  us  if  Mexico  was  admitted  with 
may  rest  assured  that  slavery  will  free  labor,  for  then  we  would  be  rid 
go  only  too  soon  wherever  it  will  of  a  formidable  competitor  in  cot- 
be  the  most  profitable  industrial  ton  culture,  a  consideration  of  great 
system,  and  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  magnitude.  While  we  could  not 
foiee  it  elsewhere.    Let  the  quea-  rely. on  the  aid  of  Mexican  legisla- 
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toftin  tbeFedend  cooBcna^forlii-  tfaerrfsre  be  of  sone  riight  beoefit 

tie  fmth  coold  be  placed  in  the  per-  to  the  North,  perhape  rerj  consid- 

fonel  hooeity  of  her  rmeeeota-  enMe,  with  a  protective  tariff^  in 

tireiy  the  cotton  the  would  export  inereamg   the    deDumd    for    her 

woold  reduce  largely  the  profit*  of  marafactorcay  b«t  in  aD  rwonaWe 

the  cotton  cnltare  in  the  Sooth, —  lights  it  pretenta  itself  as  leriood  j 

The  aaneiation  of  Menco  migfat  detrimental  to  the  Sooth. 


"alootl" 

Alone,  In  all  the  dreary  world, 

Withom  a  aittgle  heartfelt  tie, 
On  JMb'»  tempestuous  ocean  hnrfd. 

Awhile  tobreast  its  wares — then  die : 
To  struggle  with  the  foaming  tide, 

That  with  a  sad  and  ceaseless  moan. 
Along  the  shores  of  Time  doth  glide, 

Forerer  mnrmnrin^  ''Akme." 

Alone,  without  a  single  ray 

Of  cheering  Hope  or  tender  Lore, 
To  light  the  darkness  of  the  way, 

Or  guide  the  soul  to  joys  above : 
A  midnight  sky  is  ever  spread, 

Without  a  star  to  break  the  gloom, 
Nor  Faith,  nor  Trust  one  gleam  can  shed, 

To  gild  the  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

Alone,  without  a  friend  to  share 

The  joy  or  sorrow  one  may  feel ; 
To  soothe  with  sympathizing  care. 

The  wounds  affection  may  not  heal : 
To  sweeten  every  cup  of  grief, 

To  cheer  the  heart  when  cares  annoy. 
To  bring  for  sadness,  sweet  relief, 

And  give  a  fresher  spring  to  joy. 

Alone,  alone,  ah!  who  can  know 

The  bitterness  that  one  word  brings, 
Save  those,  for  whom  the  tender  flow 

Of  warm  affection  never  springs  ; 
Such  hearts  may  wildly  yearn,  in  vain, 

To  find  a  resting  place  on  earth; 
Where  "Liberty  and  Love"  may  reign, 

Worthy  of  their  immortal  birth. 

Oh !  restless  wanderer,  cease  to  roam, 

Nor  mourn  thy  lonely  lot ; 
On  earth,  thou  ne*er  can^st  find  a  home, 

For  Love  that  dieth  not : 
O  lift  thy  weary  eyes  on  high, 

The  promise  ne'er  shall  cease ; 
That  those  who  on  our  God  rely, 

He^U  keep  in  perfect  peace. 
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LBAYXS   FBOM  A  DRSAMSB^S  DIABT. 


I,  who  write,  am  a  Dreamer, — a  chin  at  his  spelling  lesson,  and  the 

dweller  in  the  visionary  Past,  or  in  vague,  listless  wanderings  of  my 

the  still    more  visionary  Future,  unbridled  imagination.    And  I  re* 

My  friends  call  me  "  impractical  P'  collect,  too,  the  stinging  cut  of  the 

myenemie8say,Iam^crazy:'' Isay,  mastei^s  rod,  delivered  across  my 

I  am  a  Dreamer!  thinly-jacketed  shoulders, — which 

Tea,  that  is  the  proper  designa-  recalled  me,  with  unpleasant  harsh* 

tion  of  my  character.    For,  as  to  ness,  to  mv  neglected  task. 
"  impracticability  ,**  I  do  all  that  the       Alas!  that  rough  schoolmaster, 

world  requires  of  me.     I  attend  to  the  World,  rouses  me  from  my 

my  business.  I  molest  nobody.  The  dreaming    as    frequently  and    as 

most  uncharitable  acknowledge  that  sternly,  now,  as  **01d  Sandie  £v- 

I  am  harmless,  though  I  am  ac-  arts*^  was  wont  to  do,  then.    But, 

cased  of  doing  no  good.    It  is  true,  when  the  hated  school  was  dis- 

I  hav'nt  the  raculty  of  pushing  my  missed,  and  the  shouting  crowd  of 

way  iu  society.    It  is  equally  true  gladsome  boys  ran  merrily  to  their 

that  my  friends  have  exerted  them-  sports^  I  stole  away  to  the  dim,  deep 

selves  to  procure  for  me  all  of  the  woods,  and,  throwing  myself  at  the 

advantages  which  I  enjoy.    And,  foot  of  a  tree,  either  gave  my  self  up 

lastly,  it  is  true,  that,  be  tbe  reason  to  the  reveries  of  my  &ncy,or  read, 

what  it  may,  I  seem  to  have  come  with  absorbing  interest,  volumes  of 

to  a  stand-point.    I  have  been  stop-  poetry  or  works  of  fiction.    Ah! 

ping  in  my  present  position  a  long  now  I  devoured  ^*  Robin  HoodP 

time,  and  I  begin  to  think  that  I  Every  shadowy  dell  became  invest- 

shall  die  in  my  tracks.     Well, —  ed  with  peculiar  interest  to  me,  as 

what  of  that  f    If  I  give  satisfac-  I    imagined    its    solemn  stillness 

tion  in  the  employment,  which  now  broken  by  the  wild  notes  of  the 

^gagesme;  and,  ifl  am  contented,  outlaw^s  bugle.    Every  grassy  plat 

— why  fret  myself  with  impatient  presented  new  attractions,  as  1  con- 

loDgings  for  a  higher  place  f    As  ceived  its  green  surface  spread  with 

to  being  '^crazy,** — that  is  but  an-  a  sylvan  repast, — huge  haunches  of 

other  name  for  my  impracticability,  venison,  enormous  flagons  of  wine, 

I  have  always  been  the  same  vis-  or  mugs  of  foaming   ale, — while 

ionary  creature  which  I  now  am.  ^  Little  John"  stretched  his  long 

Idistinctly  recollect  the  long,dreamy  limbs  beneath  the  forest  shade,  or 

tammer  afternoons,  when,  an  idle  the  **  burly  Friar"  cracked  his  joke 

Bchool-boy,  I  used  to  hold  my  head  with  roars  of  approving  laughter, 

between  my  hands,  and,  with  my  In  &ct,  I  had  a  strong  notion  of 

elbows  on  my  desk,  and  my  slate-  turning  outlaw,  myself.    Like  all 

pencil  in  my  mouth,  gazed  out  of  boys,  1  had  taken  some  initiatory 

the  window,   on  the    fields    and  steps  in  the  art,  by  sundry  midnight 

woods,  over  which  the  sunbeams  excursions  into  peach  orchards,  with 

fell  in  lonff,  slanting  lines.    I  recol-  an  occasional  foray  on  a  hen-roost, 

lect  tbe  drowsy  hum  of  the  bees,  The  others  professed  to  be  actuated 

the  gentle  murmur  of  the  adjacent  by  a  desire  of  procuring  the  crea- 

brook,  the  sleepy  drawl  of  the  ur-  ture  comforts  of  fruit  and  chickens^ 
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— but  the  romaDtic  excitement  of  society  halls,  lecture  rooms,  and 
the  thing  was  my  sole  inducement  professor^s  houses,-— all  scattered  ir- 
I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  band  of  regularly  over  a  broad,  green  cam- 
devoted  followers,  who  would,  with  pus,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  the 
me,  forsake  the  haunts  of  men,  fly  most  magnificent  oak  trees, — such 

to  the  "merry  green  wood,"  and  is  a  rough  picture  of College, 

subsist  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  re-  as  I  saw  it,  first,  fifteen  years  ago. 
lieving  the  traveling  public  of  their       ^'Stokes,  I  don't  believe    that 

money  and  baggage.     Of  course,  Freshman  has  been  awake  since  he 

moral  scruples  would  suggest  them-  came  here.     Let's  stir  him  up." 
selves,  but  I  satisfied  them, as  Robin        **No,  no,  let  him  alone.    I  think 

Hood  did  his,   viz :   by   assuring  his  tutor  grinds  him  enough  in  the 

tnyself  that  I  was  but  an  equalizer  recitation  room,  to  make  him  a 

of  fortunes, — that  I  took  from  the  privileged  character  out  of  it." 
superfluous  abundance  of  the  rich,  in       "  He's  a  queer  genius,  though, — 

order  to  provide  for  the  pressing  eh  f" 

necessities  of  the  poor, — that  or-  "Yes, — I  went  into  his  room,  the 
phans  and  widows  blessed  me,  other  night,  about  12  o'clock,  for  a 
though  sherifis  and  constables,  match,  and  found  him  lying  on  the 
priests  and  bishops,  called  down  sill,  with  both  legs  hanging  out  of 
curses  on  my  head.  One  of  my  the  third-story  window,Round  asleep, 
fiivorite  schemes  was  a  project  of  I  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and, 
retributive  justice  on  "Old  Sandie"  having  jerked  him  inside,  asked 
(above  mentioned.)  I  had  it,  in  him,  what  he  meant  by  doing  so. 
mind,  to  catch  him,  on  his  way  to  He  said  he  had  laid  himself  down 
school,  some  bright  morning, —  there  to  enjoy  the  moonlight,  and, 
carry  him  off,  blindfolded,  into  the  had  unintentionally,  fallen  asleep.^ 
depth  of  the  forest, — i:eveal  myself,  *'I  should  have  taken  him  by 
then,  to  his  terrified  eyes,-— and, —  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  held  him 
having  frightened  himsuflSciently,—  out  of  the  window,  a  while." 
to  make  him  drink  my  health  in  a  ''No, — he  was  sufficiently  fright- 
flowing  bumper  of  wine,  and  to  ened,  as  it  was." 
dismiss  him  with  a  reeling  head  The  above  conversation,  relating^ 
and  a  handful  of  silver.    .  to  myself^which  I  overheard,  shortly 

Poor  old  Sandie!  he  used  to  say  after' entering  College,  will  eihibit 
that  he  had  less  patience  with  me,  the  two  opposing  sentiments,  with 
than  with  any  boy  in  school.  "An  which  I  was  regarded  by  my  fellow- 
idle  varletl"  would  he  call  me,  students, — viz:  with  a  propensity 
^  who  did  nothing,  either  good  or  to  tease  by  one  set,  and  with  a  kind 
bad !"  of  compassionate  indulgence  by  an- 

But  the  time  came  for  me  to  go  other, 
to  College.    Of  all  the  places  on       Ah!  those  halcyon  days, — ^those 

earth,  in  which  to  settle  an  indolent  dear  old  days  of  "  dolce  far  niente  I" 

youth,  an  American  College  is  the  Will  their  like  ever  come,  again  f 

worst    The  temptations  to  be  idle  Never,  no,  never ! 
are  almost  overpowering;  and,  if       I  seem,  now,  to  see  the  long, 

indolence    be  the  student's  only  shady  walks,  windingabout  over  the 

fault,  he  is  generally  permitted  to  campus  and  College  grounds, — and 

go  through,  unmolested.  to  hear  the  ringing  laughter  of  the 

A  large,  old  fashioned  chapel, —  knots  of  boys,  gathered  at  the  close 

two  or  three  long,  lofty  brick  build-  of  day  upon  the  soft,  green  grass, 

ings  in  which  the  students  slept,-^  And,  now,  too,  come  swelling  on 
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my  ear,  the  Bolemn  tones  of  the  hues.    I  have  a  dream  of  love, — a 
evening  bell,  which  summoned  us  dream  of  one  of  whom  imagination 
to  oar  rooms.    I  had  a  curiosity  to  made  an  angel,  and  affection  an 
see  this  bell,  and,  one  afternoon,  I  idol,— of  one  whose  loveliness  drew 
climbed  the  lightning-rod  of  the  to  the  surface,  and  concentrated,  and 
chapel,  and  made  ray  way,  at  a  tre-  centred  upon  itself  all  of  the  wild 
mendous  risk  of  life  and  limb,  up  to  fervor  of  a  hot,  undisciplined,  un- 
the  worm-eaten  belfry.    Upon  one  worldly  heart    Ah  1  how  I  reveled 
of  the  blackened  cross  beams  I  in  that  frenzied  delirium,  so  novel, 
traced  the  initials  of  some  adventu-  so  absorbing  and  so  sweet  I    How 
rous  spirit's  name,  cut,  as  the  ac-  I  sat  in  silent  rapture  at  her  feet, 
companjing    date    denoted,    fifty  and,  gazing  into  the  heaven  of  her 
years  before.    I  carved   my  own  eyes,  ^they  were  the  only  heaven  I 
initials  beneath  them,  and  sent  my  had,  tnen  I)  forgot  the  world  and 
imagination  roaming  back  to  the  all  besides,  in  my  devotion  to  this 
day,  when  some  idle  stripling,  now  beautiful  Goddess  I     She  received, 
ffray  and   wrinkled,  had  perched  in  speechless  wonder,  an  adoration 
himself  where  I  now  sat, — and  I  as  fervid,  as  pure  and  as  profound 
wondered  what  scenes  had  met  his  as  that  lavished  by  an  eastern  idol- 
eyes,  as  he  gazed  over  the  country,  ator  upon  tlie  Day-God  at  his  com- 
flince  covered  with  stores  and  dwell-  ing.    She  read  the  burning  lines  in 
ing  houses.    A  faint  halloo  from  which  the  consuming  fury  of  my 
below  interrupted  my  meditations,  love  found  expression,  and  said,*- 
and  I  looked  down  to  see  four  or  ^  'twas  pretty   poetry  P — and  put 
five  students  looking  up  at  me,  with  them  in  her  alburn^  and  gave  me 
excited  countenances,  while  a  tutor  fiowers,  plucked  from  her  golden 
was    shouting    and    gesticulating  hair.    Daily  and  nightly,  sleeping 
frantically   to   attract  my   notice,  and  waking,  alone  or  in  crowds,  I 
In  terror  of  the  consequences  of  my  carried  about  her  image  with  me, 
folly,  I  began  to  scramble  hastily  clasped  her  in  my  arras,  kissed  her 
down   to    the    lightning-rod,   but  lips  a  thousand   times  over,  and 
stopped,  as  he  waved  me  back  with  called  her  mine  and  myself  her's, 
his  hands,  and  called,  with  stento-  in   the  unchecked  license  of  my 
nan  lungs,  bidding  me,  *' stay  where  fancy.    Oh  I  God,  why  did  I  not 
I  was."    In  a  few  moments,  the  old  die,  thus!  Why  did  I  not  dream  on ! 
janitor  made  his  appearance  through  — ^for  I  was  happy  in  my  harm- 
a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  and  I  made  less  visions, — and  the  happiness  of 
my  descent  more  ignominiously,  dreaming  was  all  of  such  happiness 
but,  at  the  same  time,  more  safely,  I  was  ever  to  enjoy  I    Oh  1  firsti 
through  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  great,  sore  disappointment    of  a 
Good  natured  Singleton  Stokes  met  young,  untried,  untaught  heart, — if 
me,  with  the  assurance,  that  I  need  I  never  love  again,  as  then,  I  shall, 
fear  no  such  perils  hereafter;  for,  at  the  same  time,  never  suffer  again, 
that  the  man  who  had  accomplished  as  then.    Is  this  **  sickly  sentimen- 
that  feat  in  safety,  was  bom  to  have  tality  ?"    Is  it  but  the  morbid  effu- 
fais  neck  broken  by  an  entirely  dif-  sion  of  a  diseased  imagination ! 
ferent    process,    &ut   my  initials  Men  laugh  and  say  it  is,  but  ^  the 
were  on  the  belfry,  and  are  there,  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness." 
DOW,  if  they  have  not  torn   the  I  sit,  often,  in    my    melancholy 
ebapel  down.  moods,  and  repeat  the  words  of  a 
But  my  dreams,  alas  I  have  not  sweet  old  song,  beginning :  ^  Th 
been  always   tinged  with  roseate  name  was  once  the  magic  spel 
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Ao.,^  of  which  the  second  stanza  mule.     'Tis  the    petty,    insignifi- 

runs  thus :  cant  etinffs  of  fortune  which  drive 

«T^«„  «— ..-  ir.«*  ,,.«»-  ».•,,-  ^u^  poor  modern  "Jo-Bjgadfly-smitten," 

"Long  years,  long  years   have  roUed  liV' ,,  i  .|,^  „^,,^  *®  yp./.^^^       ' 

away,  torougD  toe  wond.      iissomecon- 

And  altered  is  thy  brow,  solation  to  know  that  the  instru* 

And  we,  who  met  so  fondly  once,  mentalitiee,  by  which  we  suffer,  are 

Must  meet  as  strangers,  now:  ^      j»      -r^            •  a     i.      'au  ^l      r 

The  friends  of  youth  come  round  me  still,  O^  «  dignity,  consistent  with  the  ef- 

But  talk  no  more  ofthee,  fects  which  they  produce.    But, 

'Twere  idle  e'en  to  wish  ft,  now,-  ^jj  j  ^  feel  that  fife  and  health  and 

For  what  art  thou  to  me !  ^  «               j    n  ^i_  j.         a  »      r 

usefulness,  and  all  that  we  stnve  for, 
I  have  a  dream  of  hope  disap-  is  being  sapped,  undermined,  and 
pointed,— of  faith  misplaced.  I  brought  to  slow,  but  certain  ruin, 
well  remember  with  what  buoyant  by  the  most  contemptible  means,  is 
freshness  I  looked,  in  the  early  very  harrowing,  indeed.  I  had  rather 
morning  time  of  life,  over  the  un-  be  riven  by  a  thunderbolt,  than 
known  expanse  of  future  time.  The  die  by  an  assassin's  dagi^er.  Ah  1 
world,  the  great,  untried  world,  was  yes,  the  little  cares  of  life  are  the 
spread  before  me,  like  a  summer  ones  which  waste  away  the  heart 
sea.  They  told  me  of  storms  which  The  hardest  stone  will  be  corroded 
would  arise, — of  treacherous  waves  and  disintegrated  by  constant  drop- 
which  would  swell  mountain-high,  pings  of  water.  And,  then,  an  ag- 
ent of  the  smooth,  glassy  deep.  I  gravation  of  such  misery  lies  in  the 
gloried  in  the  anticipation  of  the  ^t  that  the  efiect  of  the  insignifi* 
approaching  tempest.  I  longed  for  cant  trifles  is  imperceptible  for  each 
the  wild  roar  of  the  waters.  I  felt  occurring  incident,  and  is  observa- 
an  enthusiastic  delight,  at  the  ble,  only,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
thought  of  breasting  the  foaming  present,  with  some  time  long  past 
billows,  and  was  anxious  for  a  trial  Tis  as  though  a  man  were  floating 
ofmy  undisciplined  strength.  Ah!  slowly  down  a  stream,«--so  slowly, 
me, — reality,  with  its  stern,  cruel  that  he  is  only  assured  of  his  prog- 
rod,  dispelled  this,  with  all  my  other  ress,  by  noting  the  changing  ap« 
school-boy  dreams.  I  had  pictured  pearance  of  objects,  on  the  bank, 
to  myself,  with  fancy's  vague  pencil,  and  by  thesolemn  roar,  which  comes 
some  great  obstacles,  which  deter-  swelling  with  increasing  distinct- 
mination  and  energy  would  over-  ness  on  his  ear,  from  the  great  cat- 
come.  I  was  unprepared  then  for  aract,  down  to  which  he  surely 
the  slow,  consuming  cares  which  creeps  along, 
gathered  around  me.  The  inter-  A  disposition  of  the  kind  which 
course  with  hard,  cold,  wordly  men  I  have  been  portraying  is  liable  to 
— the  withering  sneer  or  cool,  con-  serious  objections.  The  imaginative 
temptuous  silence,  which  met  my  faculties  become  morbidly  acute, 
unfortunate  propensities  of  disposi-  and  a  kind  of  fever  of  the  brain  ii 
tion, — were  trials  which  I  had  ever  burning.  I  was  wont,  at  one 
never  counted  on.  The  wives  of  time,  to  spend  most  of  my  leisure 
the  missionaries  to  India  complained  hours  in  playing  the  game  of 
bitterly  that  they  were  prepared  to  draughtB,sometiraes  called  chequers, 
endure  martyrdom  by  fire  or  sword  My  interest  in  it  became  so  intense, 
— to  sufier  imprisonment  or  to  bear  and  my  attention  so  absorbed,  that 
torture  at  the  stake — ^but  that  they  I  would  often  lie  awake  at  night, 
never  contemplated  being  bitten  to  and  conceive  myself  playing  a  game, 
death  by  mosquitoes,  or  forced  to  My  mind  would  soon  be  excited  to 
ride  a  straddle  of  a  bare-backed  the  utmost  degree, — the  imaginary 
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board  would  expand  in  eize,  until  it    Of  thoee,  that  lawless  and  uncertain 

joined  the  horizon— the  mfn  would    i^^^^e  howling !    TIs  too  horrible ! 
suddenly  grow  to  a  prodigious  mag-    The  weariest,  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
nitude— extraordinary  combinations    That  age,  ache,  penury  and  imprison- 

would  present  themseWeN  whereby  c.n  Uy"on  nature,  i.  a  p.r«di,e 

I  could  give  one  of  my  own  "men,"  Xo  what  we  fear  of  death!" 
and  tiike  three  or  four  of  my  ad-       ^„j         .^  .^  „„talw«y8  fear  :- 

jrenanea  in  ret,.™  and   then   the  fori  lift  myself. at  times;  from  out 

huge  "men"  would  take  enormouslv  ^^  ^^^    ,J     ^^    ,  .„  ^^^^^  j  ,5 

lone  leaps  over  the  gigantic  board,  _^^^  K^  ^  ^^^  g^,  ^^  ,^^'^ 

and  new  and    intnca  e  poMtiona  p.      .  f,  .^^^j^^  ^f  1./      a„d  i 
would  be  i»sumed,  until  my  h«d         \       longing  and  expe^cUnt  eyes 

reeled,  my  brain  grew  d.«y,  and  I  ^^^^  ^^  bltalT  plains  qf  this  wd 

would  clap  my  hand  to  nay  eyes,  ^.^^,j    ^^^        ^^  ^^   \^^^  ^ 

snd  stnve  to  banish  the  maddening      , .  , '  . .    ^        .        , 

.     ,       1 .  1.  V  T        11  which  sweeps  its  flowerless  shores, 

spectacle,  which,  however,  I  could  •  *    iu    *  j-      c  ij 

*;   J  .  '  T  u  J     r  over  into  the  irreat  spreading  neln« 

not  dnve  away.    I  have  read  of     ^   .        ,       *         Y       v  f i    j 

,      ..        .-^^1  t     '  r  of  eternal  summer,  where,  bathed 

such  visions  m  the  confessions  of  ,,  ^  ,.  , ,  ^m^.,  ' ^^.  ^^.. 


fields 
in 


the  unfortunate  victim  calls  from  .  ''""'^  "''^  ""^CT  ""**'""*"  "**  j 

X  *u    LI    u  J    *u   •  *      I.:  I  k«  1^  white  robes,  and  whence  came 

out  the  black  depths  into  which  he  ^      „  ^^        ;^^  „  ^^ 

haa  sunk,  and  cries:"  stretch  me  J  ^j^.  ^  ^^  ^^ 

no  lonffer  onthe  rackof  thisrouffh  .  f .  ,,  i,  jfu  •      u 

ijw     Tu       41.       u*     1.^*1.-  ulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes 
world."     I  have  thought,  when  tbus        ,      ' ,     ,  , .     .     ,    , ,     , 

AitftotAH    thsit  ^rlMfh  wpr«  a  pon-        "  maae  mem  wniie  in  me  oiooa 

attacked,  tnat     deatn  were  a  c^n  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^     Therefore  are  they 

summation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  ,   ^       ^t.    xt,  r  r<  j       i 

J   ^,  .      i        ,  .         .1  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 

and  then,  agarn    I  exclaim,  with  j^.^         ^^^  ^^^^  .^  j^.;  ^^^  , 

poor  wavenng  Claudio-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^f^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^ 

«Ah!  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  gij^ll   dwell    among  them.     They 

To  h^^o'^ld  obstruction  aod  to  rot;  B^a^^  ^"^g^r  no  more,  neither  thirst 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become  any   more  ;  neither  shall  the  sun 

A  kneadedclod;  and  the  delighted  spirit  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.     For 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside  .if*  j  „^i    „i,:^u  :„  ;«  *i.^  «>;.1=*  ^^ 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed  Ice :  ^he  Lamb  which  18  m  tlie  midst  of 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds,  the  throne  shall  feed   them,  and 

And  blownwiih  restless  violence  round  g|,all  lead  them  unto  living  fount- 

Tbe*l^n"dant  world;  or  lobe  worse  than  *»"»  of  waters;  and  God  shall  wipe 

wont  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
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KOTES   ON   THE    PHfE  TREES    OF   LOWER  VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Fines  made  a  large  proportion  of  which,  however  varying  in  siae  and 
the  trees  of  the  primitive  forests  of  form,  have  a  close  general  resem- 
the  eastern  and  lower  lands  of  Vir-  blance,  and  there  is  a  like  general 
ginia  and  North  Carolina.  And  similarity  of  shape,  differing  from 
when  any  of  these  lands  had  been  all  other  trees,  of  their  pecnliar 
cleared  and  cultivated,  exhausted  evergreen  leaves.  These  spring 
and  abandoned,  then  a  new  growth  from  sheaths,  or  are  held  in  clusters 
of  pines  formed  the  universal  un-  of  two,  three  or  more  leaves  to  each 
mixed  cover.  As  nearly  all  the  lands  sheath,  according  to  the  species  of 
of  lower  Virginia  had  been  thus  the  tree.  The  leaves,  differing  from 
treated,  and  in  succession  had  ail  others,  except  of  the  kindred 
reached  this  second  growth,  which  family  of  the  larch,  are  long  and 
thus  covered  all  thethen  poorest  and  slender,  almost  as  thick  as  their 
most  worthless  lands,  a  general  cover  width,  and  of  equal  diameter 
of  pines,  and  the  term  **pine  old-  throughout  their  length,  except  im- 
fields,"  came  to  be  generally  under-  mediately  at  the  extremity,  which 
stood  as  indicative  of  the  poorest  is  a  sharp  point.  The  new  leaves, 
and  meanest  of  lands.  For  this  as  on  other  trees,  grow  only  on  the 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  new  twigs  (or  ^water-sprouts')  which 
growth  of  pines  being  so  common  shoot  out  in  the  spring,  from  the 
and  pervading,  these  trees  were  not  last  year's  buds.  Bat  the  leaves  of 
only  undervalued,  but  despised.  If  the  preceding  year's  growth  remain 
a  natural  forest  of  various  trees  was  attached  to  the  older  branches 
thinned  out  to  make  an  ornamental  through  a  second  summer,  if  not 
grove  near  a  mansion,  every  noble  the  autumn  also.  In  some  species 
pine  would  be  certainly  cut  out,  as  the  leaves  sometimes  in  part  remain 
if  a  deformity,  and  a  worthless  cum-  into  the  third  year  before  dropping 
berer  of  the  ground.  In  planting  off  entirely, 
trees  for  the  embellishment  of  home-  Some  of  our  species  of  pines  are 
steads,  if  any  proprietor  had  in  part  of  such  distinct  and  marked  ap- 
selected  any  of  our  native  pines  for  pearance,  that  the  most  careless 
that  purpose,  his  taste  would  have  observer  would  not  fail  to  distin- 
been  deemed  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  g^ish  them.  Such  are  the  South- 
novel  and  strange.  For  the  most  ern  long-leaf  pi  ne,(ptnu«att«traZM,) 
magnificent  pines,  or  the  unmixed  the  Jersey  pine  (p.  inops^)  and  the 
evergreen  of  a  pine  forest  in  winter,  white  pine,  (p.  strobus.)  But  many 
to  be  admired,  it  was  requisite  that  farmers  who  have  long  lived  on 
the  observer  should  be  a  stranger,  cultivated  lands,  among  pines,  have 
from  some  distant  region,  in  whirh  not  learned  always  to  distinguish 
pine  trees  and  pine  forests  were  not  other  still  more  common  species, 
known.  Then,  indeed,  and  in  all  And  even  when  this  knowledge  is 
such  cases,  their  remarkable  beauty  not  wanting,  still  there  is  such  con- 
and  grandeur  would  be  fully  ac-  fusion  and  misapplication  of  the 
knowledged  and  felt  vulgar  names  of  all  the  kinds,  that 

All  of  the  many  species  of  pines  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  speak 

have  the  properties  of  being  resin-  of  or  to  inquire  concerning  any  one 

ous,  bearing  their  seeds  in  cones ;  pine,  by  tne  vulgar  name  of  his 
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own    neighborhood,    without  the  and  thickly  seeded,  and  the  kind  of 
name  being  misapplied  by  an  au-  pine  which  is  most  favored  by  the 
ditor  from  another  locality.    Thus,  soil  and  situation,  in  a  few  years 
the  name '^yellow  pine,"  indifferent  covers  the  ground  with  its  young 
places   is  used  for  three   different  plants.     The  growth,  especially  of 
species,  of  all  of  which  the  heart-  the   most  common  second-growth 
wood  is   more  or  leas  yellowish,  pine,   (p.   Ueda^  is  astonishingly 
The  name  ^* spruce  pine^  is  used  in  rapid,   and   even   on   the  poorest 
Virginia  for  one  species  of  pine,  land.  And  while  other  land  miffht 
and  farther  south  for  another.  And  still  be  bare  of  trees,  that  which 
the  several  designations  of  ^  long-  favors  this  growth  would  be  again 
leaf  pine,"  ^*  short-leaf,"  ^old-field  under  a  new  and  heavy,  though 
pine,"   dec,  are  merely  terms  rel-  young,  growth  of  pines.  This  offers, 
ative,  or  used  in  contrast  with  other  (especially  in  connection  with  the 
different  growths,  and  are  each  ap-  use   of   calcareous   manures,)   the 
plied  to  different  kinds  in  different  most  cheap,    rapid    and   effectual 
places.    Even  the  botanical  names,  means  for  great  improvement  of 
though  serving  generally  for  exact  poor  soils.    And  besides  this  great- 
designation,  in   most  cases  have  est  end,  the  cover  of  the  more  ma- 
either  no  special  application,  or  are  ture  wood,  if  marketable  for  fuel, 
entirely  erroneous  as  to  their  mean-  will  offer  the  quickest  and  greatest 
ings.      Such  are  the  designations  return  of  crop  that  could  have  been 
**mitis,"    ^inops^  and  especially  obtained  from  such  poor  and  ex- 
'^palustris,^  as  descriptive  terms  of  hausted  land, 
species.     Further,  the  qualities  and        I  will  now  proceed  to  remark  on 
value  for  timber,  and  even  appear-  each  of  the  several  species  of  pines 
ance  of  pines  of  the  same  species,  found  anywhere  in  the  region  in 
are  so  much   varied   by  different  view,  and  will  commence  with  such 
conditions  of  situation  and  growth,  as  are  most  easily  and  certainly  to 
that  some  of  the  most  experienced  be  distinguished,  before  treating  of 
and  intelligent  '*  timber-getters"  (or  those   less    distinguishable,  or  in 
^lumberers")  consider  as  two  dis-  regard  to  which  there  may  yet  re- 
tinct  species,  trees  which  belong  to  main  any  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
the  same.     I  have,  myself,  until  re-        1.  The  Long- Leaf  or  Southern 
cently,  been  under  some  of  these  Pine.  Ptnu^  JltMfraZwofMichaux, 
mistakes  as  to   the  species  with  Palnstria  of  Linnaeus. — The  name 
ilbich  I  had  longest  been  familiar.  palustriSy  notwithstanding  its  high 
Under  such  ciroum8tan<*es  I  cannot  authority,  is  altogether  inappropri* 
even  now  be  confident  of  avoiding  ate,  as  this  pine   prefers  dry  soil 
errors.     But  even  my  mistakes,  (if  and  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  in 
corrected  by  others  better  inform ea)  perfection,  on  wet  or  even  slightly 
as  well  as  my  correct  descriptions  moist  ground.     Auetralis  is  pecu- 
and  designations,  may  serve  to  clear  Marly  appropriate,  as  this  tree  is 
away   much  of  the  obscurity  and  limited  to  a  Southern  climate, 
error  in  which  this  subject  has  been       This  species  barely  extends  a  few 
.  involved.  miles  north  of  the  southern  bound- 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ary  of  Virginia,  in  the  south-eastern 
valuable  qualities  of  some  of  the  counties  of  Southampton  and  Nan- 
pines  is,  that  their  winged  seeds  are  semond.     Few,  if  any,  stand  in  the 
distributed  by  winds  to  great  dis-  lower  and  wetter  lands  of  the  more 
tances,andin  great  numbers,  so  that  eastern  counties  in  the  same  south- 
every  abandoned  field  is  speedily  em  range.    The  long-leaf  pine  pre- 
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fere  drj  and  Modj  toils,  ami  is  This  tree  is  especially  resiiioiis,  and 

ibnnd,  almost  without  interroption,  is  the  only  pine  that  is  tapped  for 

says  Michaax,  **in  the  lower  Caro-  tarpentiDe.     Scarcely  a  good  tree 

Unas,  Georfpa  and  Florida,  over  a  in  N^orth  Carolina  has  escaped  this 

tract  of  more  than  six  hundred  operation,  unless  in  some  few  tracts 

miles,  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  apd  of  land  where  that  business  has  not 

more    than    one    hundred    miles  yet  been   begun.     This  tree  also 

broad;**  but  not,   (as  that  author  has  furnished  the  best  of  pine  lum- 

also  sajs,)   from   the  sea  to   the  ber ;  but  its  durability  is  said  to  be 

mountains,  or  near   to  either,  in  much    lessened  by  the  tree,  when 

North  Carolina.    In  that  State  it  living,  having  been  made  to  yield 

extends  westward  not  much  higher  turpentine.    The  heart  is  large  and 

than   the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  the  grain  of  this  timber  is  closed, 

towards  the  sea,  no  farther  than  the  and  only  inferior  in  that  respect  to 

edge  of  the  broad  border  of  low,  the  short  leaf  yellow  pine,  (p.  mitU 

flat  and   moist  land.     Its  general  or  variabilis,)    For  naval  architec- 

and  best  growth  also  equally  indi-  ture,  timber  of  this  tree,  when  large 

cates  a  sterile  soil.    The  mean  size,  enough  for  the  purposes  required, 

sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  is  preferred   to  that  of  all  other 

nearly  uniform  diameter  of  fideen  to  pines. 

eighteen  inches  for  two-thirds  of  the  The  broad  belt  of  land  stretch- 
height.  Some  trees  are  much  ing  through  North  Carolina,  which 
larger  and  taller.  Leaves  ten  to  has  been  covered  by  the  long-leaf 
twelve  inches  long,  (fourteen  and  pine,  except  for  the  borders  of 
more  on  some  young  trees,*^  grow-  rivers,  is  generally  level,  sandy  and 
ing  in  threes,  (to  each  sneath,)  naturally  poor.  Even  if  it  had 
and  about  j^^th  to  -j^th  of  an  inch  been  much  richer  and  better  for 
in  breadth.  The  cones  from  7  to  8  agricultural  profits,  the  labors  of 
inches  long,  and  2  to  2^  broad  agriculture  would  still  have  been 
before  opening,  of  the  scales  or  neglected  in  the  generally  preferred 
seed-covers,  or  four  inches  when  pursuit  of  the  turpentine  harvest, 
spread  open.  The  seed-covers  of  but  so  poor  were  the  lands  and  so 
tne  cones  armed  with  short,  strong  great  the  profits  of  labor,  and 
and  not  very  sharp  spurs.  The  even  of  the  land,  in  the  turpentine 
seeds,  when  stripped  of  their  shells,  business,  compared  to  other  avail- 
are  white  and  larger  than  a  com-  able  products,  that  capital  thus  in- 
mon  «rain  of  wheat,  and  are  of  vested  has  generally  yielded  more 
agreeaole  taste,  though  having  a  profit  than  agriculture  on  the  richest 
resinous  flavor.  They  are  so  ea-  lands.  Therefore,  it  is  neither 
gerly  sought  for  by  hogs,  that  strange  nor  censurable,  but  alto- 
scarcely  any  are  left  on  the  ground  gether  judicious,  while  these  great 
to  germinate.  For  this  cause,  as  profits  were  to  be  obtained,  that 
well  as  the  great  destruction  of  the  nearly  all  the  labor  of  this  region 
trees,  in  tapping  them  for  turpen-  was  devoted  to  making  turpentine, 
tine,  these  pines  are  rapidly  dimin-  instead  of  enriching  and  cuUivat- 
ishinff  in  number,  and  if  not  pro-  ing  the  soil.  But  the  efiect  of  the 
tected,  this  noble  species  will  al-  course  pursued  has  been  not  only 
most  disappear  from  the  great  re-  to  limit  agricultural  labors  to  the 
gion  which  it  has  heretofore  almost  narrowest  bounds,  (as  was  proper,) 
exclusively  covered  and  adorned,  but  also  to  prevent  almost  every 


*  I  have  siDce  found  sod  measured  leaves  19}  inches  long,  in  Barnwell,  S.  C 
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effort  for  improving  the  soil  and  The  great  beauty  and  striking 
the  productions  of  the  small  ex-  appearance  (to  a  stranger)  of  a 
tent  of  land  under  tillage.  How-  southern  pine  tree,  of  great  size 
ever,  the  juncture  is  now  reached  and  fine  form,  are  owing  to  the 
when  this  formerly  most  profitable  long  and  straight  and  slender 
turpentine  business  must  be  grad-  trunk,  and  to  the  very  long  leaves 
ually  lost;  and  then  agriculture  and  and  large  cones.  In  the  close 
improvement  of  fertility  will  not  growth  of  forests,  the  branches, 
only  be  attended  to,  but  will  be  like  other  old  and  good  timber 
especially  rewarded  in  many  por-  pines  of  other  species,  are  crooked, 
tions  of  this  now  poor  region,  irregular,  rigid  and  unsightly.  But 
which  yet  promises  great  resources  these  and  all  defects  are  overlooked 
for  being  fertilized.  The  rapid  de-  in  their  forest  growth,  when  all 
struction  of  the  forests  of  long-  the  numerous  trees  make  but  one 
leaf  pine  is  not  only  the  necessary  great  and  magnificent  object,  their 
result  of  the  two  causes  before  tops  meeting  to  make  one  great 
stated,  but  the  work  has  been  still  and  thick  canopy  of  green,  sup- 
more  rapidly  forwarded  in  some  ported,  as  far  as  the  sight  can 
places,  by  another  cause.  At  one  stretch,  over  the  open  space  below, 
time,  in  years  past,  there  was  a  by  innumerable  tall  columns  of  the 
sudden  and  wide-spread  disease  of  long  and  straight  and  naked  bodies 
this  kind  of  pine,  caused  by  the  of  the  pines, 
attack  of  some  insect  unknown  The  Cedar  Pine.  {Pinusinops. 
before  or  since.  Fortunately  the  — This  pine,  like  some  others,  has 
operation,  though  far  extended,  sundry  names,  and  some  of  which 
was  not  general.  But  wherever  are  also  applied  elsewhere  to  other 
it  was,  the  destruction  of  the  species.  In  Virginia  it  is  known 
living  trees  was  nearly  or  quite  in  different  places  as  the  "  spruce" 
complete.  For  thousands  of  acres  or  "  river"  or  "  cedar  pine."  The 
of  pine  forest  together,  and  in  a  last  vulgar  designation,  which  will 
single  summer,  every  tree  was  be  here  used,  has  been  applied  be- 
killed.  The  evidences  of  such  de-  cause  of  a  slight  general  resem- 
struction  in  the  still  standing  dead  blance  of  the  growth  and  appear- 
trunks,  are  now  seen  in  many  ance  of  the  tree  to  the  cedar ;  at 
places,  and  most  extensively,  as  I  least  more  so  than  of  any  other  pine ; 
lately  saw,  along  the  route  of  the  and  so  far  the  name  is  descriptive 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  Rail-  and  appropriate.  The  most  gene- 
way,  not  many  miles  south  of  the  ral  vulgar  name  farther  north  is 
Cape  Fear  river.  Similar  extensive,  "Jersey  pine,"  which  is  adopted  by 
and  as  transient  destructive  visita-  Michaux. 

tions,   had  occurred   long  before.  This  pine  is  generally  seen  only 

One  of  these  I  remember  to  have  of  young  growth  and  small  sizes. — 

read  of  forty  years  ago,  in  a  com-  Where   long  established,    and   of 

munication  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  largest  sizes,  in  Virginia,  it  is  rarely 

Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  found  exceeding  fifteen  inches  in 

Partial  as  these  depredations  have  diameter.    The  trunk  is  not  often 

been,  as  to  species,  any  one  propri-  straight  enough  for  sawing  into 

etor,  or  many  adjacent  proprietors,  timber.     The   bark  is  very  thin, 

in  the  route  of  these  ravages,  might  and  also  smooth  compared  to  all 

have  the  whole  value  of  their  pine  other  pines  of  this  region,  and  the 

forests  utterly  destroyed  in  a  few  sap-wood    also  is  very  thin.     Of 

weeks.                                           •  the  older  trees,  nearly  all  the  trunk 
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is  of  heart-wood.    Though  the  tree  river  banks.    On  the  lower  Appo- 

is  but  moderately   supplied  with  mattoz,  in  that  county,  this  is  now 

resin,  it  makes  good  fuel,  and  much  the  principal  pine  growth,  and  of 

better  than  the  other  pines  of  Vir-  its  large  sizes.    In  Westmoreland, 

ginia,  of  new  growth  and  but  mod-  and  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula, 

erate  sizes,  such  as  are  mostly  used  between  the  lower  Potomac  and 

for  fuel,  for  market,  and  especially  Rappahannock,  this  is  now  the  main 

for  the  furnaces  of  steam  engines,  growth,  and  the  great  supply  for 

The  leaves  of  this  pine  grow  in  market  fuel,  which  is  so  great  a 

twoii,  (from  each  sheath,)  are  ^en-  product  and  labor  of  that  region, 

erally  shorter  than  any  other  kmd.  Yet  I  have  heard,  from  Mr.  WiU 

usually  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  loughby  Newton,  that  it  is  remem- 

inches,  and  about  one-twentieth,  to  bered  when  not  a  tree  of  this  species 

one-sixteenth  broad.      The  cones  was  to  be  seen  in  all  the  extent  of 

usually  are  from  one   and  three-  that  peninsula.     It  is  now  there 

fourths  to  two  and  one-fourth  inch-  the  regular    second-growth    pine, 

es  long,  and  three-fourths  to  one  which  first  springs  on  and  occupies 

inch  thick,  when  closed.    The  sep-  all  abandoned  fields, asdo  the  other 

arate  seed-covers  on  the  cones  have  ^*  old-field^  pines,  of  different  species, 

each  a  small   and  sharp  prickle,  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  North 

curved  backward.     The  cones  are  Carolina. 

set  drooping  backward  on  the  The  White  Pine,  {Pinus  Stro- 
branches ;  and  they  remain  so  long  bux.) — This  tree,  of  beautiful  foliage 
before  falling,  that  the  old  and  the  and  general  appearance,  and  which 
new  together  sometimes  stand  on  grows  to  a  magnificent  height,  is 
a  tree  as  thick  as  the  fruit  on  an  not  known  in  eastern  North  Garo- 
apple  tree.  The  branches  are  much  lina,  and  is  so  rarely  seen  anywhere 
more  slender,  tapering,  and  fiexi-  in  Virginia  east  of  the  mountains, 
ble  than  ofother  pines,  and  the  gen-  that  it  scarcely  comes  within  the 
eral  figures  and  outlines  of  the  limits  of  my  designed  subject  for 
well-grown  trees  are  more  graceiul  remark.  However,  it  is  named  for 
and  beautiful.  When  making  the  the  contrast  it  presents,  and  thereby 
entire  growth  of  a  thick  wood,  and  setting  off  more  strongly  the  oppo- 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill-side,  where  site  qualities  of  other  species.  But 
the  tops  of  the  higher  trees  are  itsdescription  need  not  occupy  more 
seen  above  the  trees  next  below,  than  a  small  space.  This  is  the 
and  all  thus  best  exposed  to  view,  great  timber  pine  of  the  northern 
the  foliage  and  the  whole  growth  States.  In  travelling  westward  from 
so  disposed,  are  singularly  beauti-  the  sea  coast  through  the  middle  of 
ful.  Virginia,  this  tree  is  first  seen  in 
I  have  not  observed  this  tree  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  North 
anywhere  in  North  Carolina.  It  Mountains  in  Augusta  county.  It 
is  but  sparsely  set  and  mostly  of  is  there  called  the  silver  pine.  The 
young  growth  in  the  south-eastern  small  trees  are  beautiful  and  the 
parts  of  Virginia.  But  the  growth  large  ones  magnificent.  The  bark 
IS  there  increasing  and  spreading,  of  the  young  trees  is  very  smooth. 
In  Prince  George,  on  and  near  (in  this  differing  from  all  other 
James  River,  the  young  trees  are  pines,)  and  the  branches  spring  from 
far  more  numerous,  and  more  widely  and  surround  the  young  stems  in 
scattered  now  than  was  the  C4ise  forty  regular  succession,  and  three  or 
years  ago,  when  I  knew  them  there  four  from  the  same  height,  on  op- 
only  on  some  small  spots  near  the  posite  sides,  as  do  the  young  side- 
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ahoots  of  dogwood.     The  leaves  trees  are  of  hybrid  generation,  or 

grow  in  fives,  ^from  each  sheath,)  crosses  between    the  pure   short- 

abont  four  incoes  long,  and  very  leaved  tree  of  the  species,  and  the 

slender  and  delicate,  and  of  a  bluish  F,  issda.    But  whether  this  surmise 

green  color,  and  silken  gloss.  is  correct  or  not,  and  however  great 

This  pine,  different  jfi-om  all  of  and  manj  may  be  the  variations, 

the  other  species  growing  in  our  this  species,  notwithstanding  its  va- 

region,  prefers   such  fine  soils  as  riations,  is  easily  distinguished  by 

are  found  on  the  alluvial  but  dry  its  stout  leaves  in  twos,  from  any  of 

margins  of  rivers,  and  in  mountain  the   three-leaved  species  —  and  it 

^ens. — [DarUngton^ s  Agricultural  cannot  be  mistaken  for  the  cedar 

Botany »  pine,  (/>.  inopt^  the  only  other  short 

Short  Leaf  or  Yellow  Pine.  Pi-  and  two-leaved  species,  because  of 

nus  variahiiie.     (P.  mi  tie  of  Mi-  the  great  difference  of  general  ap- 

ehaux.)      Cones,  length    If   to  2  pearance.     The  short-leaf   yellow 

inches.    Breadth,  (as  closed,)  f  to j-.  pine,    (p.    variabilis,)   in    middle 

Nearly  smooth,  the  prickles  being  and  most  of  lower  Virginia,  is  the 

very     short,   slender,   and     weak,  great  and  valuable  timber  pine  of 

Leaves,  length,  on   different  trees,  that  region,  and  makes  the  best 

If  to  3  inches ;  breadth,  -X  to  ^j^.  timber  of  all,  because  of  its  more 

The  leaves    grow  mostly  m  twos  resinous  heart-wood  and  very  close 

(from  each  sheath,)  and  many  trees,  grain.      The  most  beautiful   and 

if  but   slightly    examined,  might  highly  valued  floors  of  lower  Vir- 

seem  to  show   that  this  was  the  ginia,   and   which   are   no  where 

nniversal  law  of  this  pine.    But  on  equalled,  are  made  of  plank  of  this 

moat  trees  there  are  also  leaves,  in  tree.    Old  trees,  in  original  forests, 

much  smaller  numbers,  growing  in  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  dianie- 

threes,  intermixed  with  the  others,  ter,  and  usually  are  mostly  of  heart- 

This  variation  is  especially  apt  to  wood.    I'his  is  very  durable.    But 

occur,  partially,  on  very  young  trees,  the  sap-wood,  if  exposed  to  changes 

of  rapid  growth.    On  one  tree,  of  of  moisture,  soon  rots,  as  with  all 

eight  inches  diameter,  cut  down  to  other  pines.    Formerly,  nearly  all 

famish  specimens  of  cones,  I  found  the  pines  of  the  original  forests  in 

so  many  of  the  leaves  in  threes,  lower  Virginia,  and  in  dry  and  me- 

that  those  in  twos  did  not  amount  dium  or  stiff  soils  were  of  this  kind, 

to  one  in  twenty.     The  leaves  in  But  as  these  and  other  trees  have 

threes  being  in  greater  number,  I  been  cut  out,and  the  forests  thinned, 

have  not  observed  elsewhere.    Gen-  other  kinds,  (mostly  j9.  tada,  and  in 

erally,  the  leaves  in  twos  on  any  fewer  cases,  p.  inops,)  have  made 

one  tree,  are  very  far  the  most  nu-  most  of  the  later  growth.     And 

merous.     All  the  specimens,  from  still  more,  and  almost  entirely,  is 

which  the  measurements  were  made,  this   the  case  on  abandoned   old 

I  gathered  in  the  old  forest-land  of  fields,   whereon,   though    speedily 

Maulbaume  farm,  Hanover,  Va. —  covered  by  pines,  very  few  of  this 

The  lengths  of  leaves  on  different  species  are  to  be  seen.    Yet  in  the 

trees  vary  much,  and,  in  some  cases,  upper  country,  at  some  distance 

even  on  the  same  tree  and  twig,—  above  the  falls,  (as  in  Cumberland, 

and  also  the  sizes  of  cones  on  dif-  Amelia,<fec.,)  though  the  abandoned 

ferent  trees, — as  well  as  the  proper-  fields  are  there  also  occupied  by  a 

tions  of  leaves  in  twos  and  in  threes,  second  growth  exclusively  of  pines, 

From  these  marked  variations,  I  yet  all  these  are  of  this  kind,  and 

am  disposed  to  believe  that  some  scarcely   a    tree   is   seen   of    the 
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p.tseda,  or  the  "old-field^  pine  of  the  level,  stiff  soil,  which,  thoog^h  firm 

lower  country  generally.    The  same  land,  and  called  dry,  is  so  low  and 

thing  I  have  seen  in  Orange,  N.  C,  moist  that  I  was  surprised  to  find 

on  abandoned  high  land  fields,  near  thereon  this  kind  of  pine.    These 

the  head  affluents  of  Neuse  river.  facts,  and  especially  the  last  case, 

When  of  recent  and  rapid  growth,  go  to  show  that  a  close  or  clayey 

and    especially    when    of   second  soil,  or  sub-soil,  has  more  power  to 

growth  on  land  formerly  cleared,  promote  the  growth  of  this  pine, 

this  pine  is  mostly  of  sap-wood,  in  than  it  is  opposed  by  the  increased 

that  respect  like  the  p,  tseda  ;  but  approach  to  southern  climate,  and 

still  the  former  has  more  heart,  and  low  and  damp  soil,  both  of  which 

isof  more  durability,  when  exposed  are  unfavorable  to  this  pine,  and 

to  the  weather  than  the  latter.  very  favorable,respeotively,  to  other 

The  yellow  pine  grows,  (or  for-  species.    This  pine  is  also  seen,  in 

raerly  grew,)  in  great  perfection,  few  c^ses  and  of  bad  growth,  in  the 

but  in  detached  and  scattered  and  always  wet   and   miry,  and  often 

limited  localities,  in  sundry  of  the  overflowed,  swamps  bordering  on 

upper  counties  east  of  the  moun  Black  water  river  in  Virginia,  south 

tains  in  Virginia.    But,  generally,  of  the  Seaboard  Railway. 

in  the  Piedmont  region,  at  fifty  miles  Loblolly  Pine.  ( Pinus  tssda^ — 

and  farther  above  the  falls,  neither  This   is  called  ^Mong-leaP  in   the 

this  nor  any  other  pine  grew  in  the  Piedmont    counties    of    Virginia, 

original  forests.     In  the  range  of  where  the  "short-leaP' is  common, 

counties  next  below  the  falls, it  was  and   this  is  rare — and  ^'old-field" 

formerly  almost  the  only  pine,  and  pine  in  most  of  the  lower  counties, 

also  the  most  common  of  all  trees,  where  that  designation  is  correctly 

of  the  original  forest  growth.    It  descriptive.      But  as  both    these 

lessens  in  quantity,  or  in  proper-  provincial  names  are  elsewhere  ap- 

tion  to  other  species,  as  we  descend  plied  to  other  pines,  I  prefer  the 

towards  the  sea  coast,  and  also  as  vulgar  name  used  in  South  Caro- 

we  go  southward.     After  reaching  lina,  of  "loblolly,"  which,  though 

the  low,  flat   lands  near  the  sea  unmeaning,   will   not  mislead   by 

coast,   and    the    southern    region  having  more  than  this  one  applica- 

where  the  long  leaf  pine  first  ap-  tion. 

pears,  the  yellow  pine  is  seen  but  The  loblolly  pine  {p.  taida)  is 
rarely.  But  as  far  south  and  east  rarely  seen  north  of  Washington, 
as  Pitt  county,  N.  C,  at  one  place,  D.  C.  I  saw  a  few  on  exhausted 
and  in  Beaufort  county,  near  Wash-  land  near  Bladensburg,  Md.,  within 
ington,  I  saw  that  nearly  all  the  a  few  miles  of  Washington.  Pro- 
forest  pines,  on  some  spaces,  were  ceeding  southward  they  become 
of  this  species,  and  of  large  size  more  and  more  abundant,  but  do 
and  fine  form.  The  spots  on  which  not  extend  westward  many  miles 
they  thus  show,  are  of  dry  soil,  and,  above  the  line  of  the  falls  of  the 
probably,  also  more  clayey  than  in  rivers.  I  shall  again  refer  to  this 
general,  so  as  to  favor  more  the  supposed  western  limit  of  its  growth, 
growth  of  this  than  of  the  long-leaf  and  the  supposed  cause  of  this 
pine.  Also,  between  Plymouth  and  boundary.  On  all  the  exhausted 
the  great  swamp  in  Washington  and  abandoned  naturally  poor  soils, 
county,  N.  C,  this  pine,  of  large  both  dry  and  moist,  certainly,  and 
size,  and  very  perfect  form,  and  much,  also,  of  the  naturally  good, 
with  long  and  straight  trunks,  is  but  exhausted,  south  and  east  of 
the  main  original  forest  growth,  on  this  upper  limit,  the  loblolly  pine 
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spring    soon    and    speedily,  and  o1d,c1eaned  lands,  which,  from  some 

thickly  covers  the  surface.     With  cause,  were  highly  calcareous,  on 

some   exceptions    already   named,  which  the  loblolly  pine  refuses  to 

where  the  cedar  pine  is  the  com-  grow,  orifgrowing,  shows  plainly  an 

mon    second   growth,  the  loblolly  unhealthy  and  unthrifty   growth, 
pines  make  the  almost  entire,  and        The  cones  on  different  trees  are 

also  abundant,  second  growth,  on  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  and  from  1 

these    abandoned    lands.    In   the  to   If  inches  thick,   (as  closed.) 

original  forests,  probably,  it  was  The  prickles  on  the  seed  covers, 

formerly  rather  a  scarce  tree,  as  it  stout  and  strong,  and  not  pointed 

is  still,  where  there  has  been  not  very  sharp.    The  leaves  from  5  to 

much  cutting  out  and  thinning  of  7-)-  inches  long,  and  from  Ath  to 

the  natural  forest    It  is  only  as  a  ^th  broad.    They  grow  in  threeSy 

second  growth  that  this  pine  has  and,  as  I  believe,  universally  so  on 

become  abundant,  and  only  on  all  trees  of  considerable  size.    But  on 

the  poorest  and  worst  natural  soils  trees  of  but  a  few  years'  age,  of 

that  it  has  taken  almost  entire  pos-  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  some 

session  of  the  ground,  and  seems  to  few  of  the  sheaths  will  be  found  to 

exclude  other  trees,  and  to  thrive  contain  four  leaves.    But  this  is  the 

in  proportion  to  the  base  quality  of  exception,  and  a  rare  one.    The 

the  soil — and   more  especially  in  general  rule  is  that  the  leaves  grow 

proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  lime  in  threes.    By  this  rule,  though, 

m  the   soil.    But,  also,  sandy  soil  these  trees  may  vary  from  each 

and  warm  climate  are  ftirther  pro-  other  in  the  lengths  of  leaves,  and 

motive  of  this  growth ;  and,  there-  sizes  and  shapes  of  cones,  still,  all 

fore,    as    proceeding     southward,  are  readily  distinguishable  from  any 

throun:h   eastern   North  Carolina,  specimen  of  the  short  leaf  or  yellow 

the  loblolly  pine,  as  a  second  growth,  pine,  (;?.  variabilis,)  however  near 

thrives  more  and  more  in  general,  such  specimen  may  approach   to 

I  have  even  seen  some  few  large  other  usual  characteristics  of  the 

and  flourishing  pines  of  this  species,  loblolly  pine, 
on   the   Rocky  Point  land,  which       The  grain  of  this  wood  is  very 

seemed  to  be  certainly  calcareous,  open,  the  wide  intervals  soft,  and 

As  it  is  adisputed  question,  which  the  wood,  as  timber,  of  the  most 

will  be  considered  hereafter,whether  worthless  description.  There  is  very 

the  great  Swamp  or  Slash  Pine,  a  little  heart-wood  in  large  trees — 

valuable  tree  for  lumber,  is  of  the  none,  or  almost  none,  in  the  small — 

same  species,  or  different  from  this,  and  the  heart-wood  is  but  little  res- 

for  the  present  I  will  speak  only  ot  iuous,  solid,  or  durable,  as  timber, 

such  trees  as  are  undoubtedly  of  the  The    sap-wood,    (when    growing) 

kind  known  as  'Moblolly"  pines.  seems  much  more  resinous  than  the 

These  make  the  general,  and  in  heart.     Trees  of  two  feet  in  diam- 

many  places  the  exclusive,  second  eter  usually  have  but  two  to  three 

growth  from  some  ten  or  twenty  inches  of  this  poor  heart-wood.    It 

miles  above  the  lower  granite  falls,  is  only  when  of  small  growth,  and 

to  the  sea  coast.    Within  these  ex-  but  rarelv  then,  that  the  trunks  can 

treme  limits,  almost  every  exhausted  be  riven  by  wedges,  without  more 

and  abandoned  space  is  soon  cov-  labor  than  profit.     When  split  be- 

ered  by  this  growth,  whether  natu-  fore  growing  too  large,  and  after 

rally  poor  or  rich,  of  medium  tex-  being  seasoned  or  well  dried,  this 

ture  or  sandy,  wet  or  dry.    The  wood  makes  quick  burning  fuel,  of 

only  known  exceptions  are  spots  of  which  immense  quantities  are  sold 
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to  the  north,  as  well  as  at  home,  the  land,  if  without  this  prodact 
for  the  furnaces  of  steam  engines  It  is  not  only  on  dry  or  arable 
and  other  uses.  land  that  this  tree  grows  vigorously 
Worthless  and  despised  as  is  this  and  to  a  large  size.  Suoh  may  be 
tree  for  timber,  and  for  most  other  seen  on  land  much  too  wet  for  til- 
uses,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless-  lage,  and  too  low  for  drmnage — ^as 
ings  to  our  country.  It  rapidly  on  some  of  the  abandoned  lands 
covers,  and  with  a  thick  and  heavy  near  Lake  Mattimuskeet,  where  the 
fore8tgrowth,the  most  barreu  lands,  surface  of  the  ground  is  not  more 
which  otherwise  would  remain  for  than  eighteen  inches  above  that  of 
many  years  naked  and  unimproved  the  adjacent  waters  of  Pamlico 
by  rest  Bythefisllen  leaves,  which  Sound'— and  where,  also,  the  salt 
from  this  tree  are  very  abundant,  water  is  raised  by  violent  winds 
the  impoverished  soil  is  again  sup-  and  strong  tides  still  higher,  and 
plied  with  the  deficient  vegetable  sometimes  so  as  to  cover  the  land 
matter,  and,  with  other  aid,  may  on  which  the  pines  stand.  The 
be  restored  soon  to  fertility.  And  power  of  these  trees  to  resist  such 
the  crop  of  wood,  where  near  enough  unnatural  visitation  and  changes  of 
to  market,  may  be  worth  three-  condition,  and  without  apparent  in- 
fold of  what  would  be  the  value  of  jury,  is  remarkable. 

(To  be  CatUinued,) 


AUTUMN. 

The  mellow  Autumn  light  streams  softly  down, 

O'er  ripen'd  fruit  and  fields  of  waving  grain. 

Whose  many  colored  hues  adorn  the  plain 
In  gayer  contrast  with  the  upland  brown ; 
Upon  whose  summit  rests  a  glowing  crown, 

As  fade  the  golden  beams  of  day  again. 

A  quiet  rests  on  Nature,  she  would  fain 
Put  on  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  hide  each  frown. 
When  we  in  Life's  autumnal  hours,  gaze 

Back  through  the  vista  of  departed  years, 
And  see  what  storm  and  sunshine  marked  our  days, 

Bright  hopes  and  faded,  mingled  smiles  and  tears ; 
How  can  we  fail  His  guiding  hand  to  praise, 

Who  leads  us  safely  through  our  joys  and  fears ! 
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A   TRUE   STOBT. 

A  few  summers  ago,  I  quitted  tew  notes  of  the  brilliant  music,  or 

thebusywearinessof  my  city  home,  the  silver  ring  of  a  merry  laugh, 

for  a  quiet  time  at  the  Virginia  Eva  turned  to  me  with  a  sigh,  and 

Springs,  vowing  to  be  as  retired  as  said  : 

possible.      Our   party    ensconced  "  It  seems  to  me  very  strange, 

themselves  in   one  of  those  neat  Clara  dear,  that  you  never  join  the 

white  cottages  known  as  Baltimore  busy  crowd  below  there, — so  busy, 

Row,  just  a  pleasant  walk  from  the  yet  reaping  nothing,  or  worse  than 

Spring :  and,  as  we  were  but  few  nothing,— you  are  naturally  so  gay 

in  number,  our  cottage  was  shared  &i^d  cheerful  that  I  fear  it  must  be 

by  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  very  hum  drum  for  you  to  sit  here 

with  the  latter'of  whom  I  formed  every  evening  with  me." 

an  immediate  intimacy,  as  she,  like  "Believe  me,  Eva,  I  enjoy  it  with 

myself  remained  secluded  from  the  all  my  soul;  I  do  not  care  for  the 

gay  throng,  and  had  visited   the  society  of  the  unsympathizing  many. 

Springs  for  rest,  not  dissipation.  and  would  much  rather  spend  all 

Eva  Gilmore  was  one  of  the  love-  niy  time  with  one  whom  I  find  a 
liest  human  beings  that  nature  ever  congenial  spirit,  than  with  a  hun- 
formed.  She  was  about  the  middle  dred  of  that  heedless  throng.  But 
height  of  woman,  fair  to  a  fault,  permit  me  in  turn  to  wonder  at  your 
not  with  that  dead  whiteness  so  question ;  if  it  were  not  for  your 
fatigueing  to  the  eye,  but  a  trans-  sable  dress,  would  I  not  have  to  sit 
parent,  delicate  hue,  which  showed  up  here  alone,  these  bright  eve- 
how  ruddy  the  bright  blood  flowed  nings,— alone  with  my  own  heart?" 
in  her  veins;  her  hair  so  slightly  "No,  Clara,  no;  no  matter  how 
tinged  with  auburn  that  you  thought  bright  my  outward  apparel,  I  never 
it  in  will  mingle  again  in  the  world,  for 

u       J    u.  I.      *  J    1      V  •  u*  M  ™y  heart    wears    an    everlastinsf 

" doubt  twixt  dark  or  bright.  -^        .         .         t  •  i     ..           u    i° 

mourning,  m  which  it  would  be 

was  parted  on  a  rather  low  fore-  mockery  for  me  to  appear  there. 

head,  and    bound  closely   to   her  Tou  smile,  at  one  so  young  giving 

classic    head,    in    heavy   Grecian  expression  to  such  feelings.     It  is 

braids ;  while  her  gentle  manners,  true  I  am   young,  and  but  three 

and  sweet  low  voice,  won  every  short  winters  have  I  been  in  society, 

body's  love.  but  the  mournful  fate  of  a  dear 

Every  evening  Eva  and  I  sat  to-  friend  who  made  her  deb6t  at  the 

gather  m  the  bright  moonlight,  on  the  same  time  with  myself^  and 

the  green  sward  in  front  of  our  cot-  whose  premature  end  I  have  al- 

tage,  and  daily  did  we    become  ways  thought  was  occasioned  by 

more  interested  in  each  other,  and  too  much  devotion  to  the  heartless 

more  confidential.    On  one  of  those  world,  has  caused  me  to  shun  it^ 

bright  evenings,  as  we  sat  gazdng  and  since  her  death,  I  have  never 

throagh  the  ball  room  windows  been  able  to  hear  of  balls  without 

below  us  on  the  throngs  of  gaily  a  feeling  of  pity  for  those  dear  to 

drewed  and   merry  girls,  passing  me,  who  are  travelling  that  bright, 

and  repassing  in  the  mazy  dance,  alluring,  but  surely  destructive  road. 

while  now  and  then  we  caught  a  I  believe  in  social  intercourse,  when 
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it  does  not  interfere  with  social  du-  Constance  de  Vere,  although  not 

ties.    It  is  to  a  life  long  devotion  beautiful,  was.  very  handsome.  Her 

to  the  world  that  I  object.     For  complexion  was  pale  to  snob  a  de- 

what  woman  can  perform  her  daily  gree  that  it  was  called  sallow ;  her 

duties  properly  and  faithfully,  whose  hair,  soft,  silken,  and  wavy,  partook 

days  are  spent  in   thoughts  how  of  the  jetty   hue   of  the   raven's 

she  shall  appear  this  night,  at  this  wing;  but  what  rendered  her  so 

f&te,  and  whose  nights  are  taken  up  striking,  was  the  singular  color  of 

with  listening  to  the  empty  speeches  her  eyes,  which  were  of  a  grayish 

of  foolish  fops.     However,  I  think  blue,  and  made  a  rich  contrast  with 

the  story  of  my  friend  will  impress  her  hair,  while  the  glance  out  of 

the  moral  I  wish  to  express,  more  them  was  so  searching,  that  they 

deeply  on  your  mind,  than  any  dis-  seemed     to     read    your    inmost 

sertation  on  the  subject  from  me ;  thoughts,  and  made  you  feel  rather 

so,  if  you  have  the  desire  to  hear  it,  uncomfortably  when  they  rested  on 

and  the  patience  to  listen,  I  will  re-  you.     But  the  greatest  attraction 

late  it  to  you."  of  all  was  her  brilliant  mind.    She 

Delighted  at  the  idea  of  hearing  had  received  the  education   of  a 

a  real,  true  romantic  story,  and  in  man,  and  was  always  spoken  of  as 

which  the  person  acting  one  part  the  most  cultivated  and  talented 

was  there,  and  then  relating  it  to    woman  in  R .  On  her  entrance 

me,  I  gladly  seated  myself  on  a  in  society,  she  was  overwhelmed 

stool  at  Eva's  feet,  in  my  most  at-  with  attentions,  and  evervwhere  I 

tentive  attitude,  and  listened  to  the  went  I  heard  of  the  brilliant  Miss 

silver  tones  of  her  sweet  voice,  as  de   Vere.     Constance    was    very, 

she  thus  begun :  very  gay ;  she  flirted  and  coquetted 

"  In  our  beautiful  little  city  of  madly,  and  intoxicated   with  her 

R*******,  our  next  door  neigh-  success  in  gaining  admiration,  she 

bors  were  a  widow  lady,  her  two  thirsted  for  notoriety.     Often  did 

daughters,  and  son.     Of  this  small  her  friends  warn  her  to  stop  in  her 

family,  only  one  of  the  daughters  heedless  career,  or  she  would  lose 

was  grown  up,  the  younger  not  be-  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 

ing  more  than  five  years  old,  and  her  friends,  but  she   would   only 

the  son  a  handsome  boy  of  seven-  laugh  merrily  and  say : 

teen.  "  Why,  dear  me,  I  don't  mean 

Mrs.  de  Vere,  since  her  husband's  to  flirt;  only  I  am  so  soft-hearted  I 
death,  was  never  seen  but  by  her  can't  help  it;  and  when  persons 
most  intimate  friends.  However,  profess  love  to  me,  I  cannot  help, 
though  so  secluded  herself,  she  al-  for  my  kind  heart,  but  do  the  same 
ways  encouraged  a  love  of  society  for  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  Constance,  and  her  drawing  absent  I  regret  it,  and  feel  deeply 
rooms  were  always  thrown  open,  how  wrong  I  have  acted.  How- 
and  thronged  with  guests,  for  her  ever,  if  I  do  injure  others  occasion- 
beloved  child.  They  were  not  ally,  I  shall  not  suffer  myself,  for, 
wealthy,aIthough  quite  rich  enough  thank  heavens,  I  am  invulnerable 
to  live  in  rather  a  luxurious  style,  to  the  darts  of  love,"  and  on  she 
and  Constance  was  always  well  went  in  her  reckless  career, 
dressed,  and  had  the  most  compe-  There  came  about  this  time  to 

tent  masters  in   any   accomplish-    R ^  to  study  law,  a  youth  of 

inent  she  fancied ;  while  she  hardly  singularly  prepossessing  appear- 
ever  had  a  whim  that  was  not  im-  ance.  Tall  and  commanding,  with 
mediately  gratified    at  any  cost,  that  deep-set  gray  eye,  that  always 
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shows  there  is  a  miDd  within,  he  woman,    proud    of   crushing  the 

had  a  quick,  nervous  look,  and  you  hearts  of  men  ;   noble,  confiding 

never  could  catch  his  eve,  or  if  you  hearts,  wasted  on  frivolity.    She  is 

did,  it  was  hastily  cast  down,  as  if  talented ;  men  say  I  am,  too ;  and 

in  fear  you  should  read  his  thoughts.  I  will  spare  no  effort  to  win  her, 

But  Robert  Sherman  had  sent  his  and  aven^  my  sex, — win  her  heart 

reputation  for  talent  before  him.—  and   crush   it  remorselessly ;  God 

A  hifrh  graduate  of  a  large  South-  only   grant  she  may  not  win  me. 

em  University,  and  considered  one  And  now,  proud  Constance,  trem- 

of  the  best  linguists  of  his  age,  he  bleT 

had  not  been  long  in  R before  That  night  they  met ;  Cobstance 

his  society   was  courted  by  every  was  more  brilliant  than  ever,  and 

one,  and  all  spoke  with  admiration  proud  that  her  reception  had  been 

of  the  young  student.     But  he  was  the  first  at  which  the  young  stranger 

very  retired,  and    was  never  seen  had   made    his    appearance.     As 

out  at  any  of  the  parties,  so  that  Herbert  Falconer  presented  him  to 

he  had  been  in  R for  nearly  her,  she  bent  with  the  most  exqui- 

three  months,  and  Constance  and  site  grace,  saying,  "Mr.  Sherman, 

himself  had  never  met.    But  ru-  as  this  is  your  first  appearance  in 

mor  had  reached  her  of  his  great  our  little  circle,  permit  me  to  take 

talents,  and  she  resolved  that  meet  you  round  and  show  yon  the  lions.*^ 

him  she  would,  and  try  if  her  fasv  And  she  put  her  hand  through  his 

ci nation  could  not  induce  him  to  arm   to  commence  her  voluntary 

turn  from  dusty  law-books  for  a  task, 

season.  "Ha!**   thought  he,   ''how  she 

''That, indeed,*^  she  said, ''would  throws   herself  into   the    snare;" 

be  a  triumph,  to  have  the  young  but  it  appeared  Sherman  did  not 

student,  who  has  hitherto  resisted  commence  by  making  himself  as 

all  advances,  bend  to  my  will."  agreeable  as  was  in  his  power,  for 

In  the  meantime,  Robert  Sher-  Constance's  brow  became  quite 
man  had  not  been  deaf,  and  every-  dark,  before  she  had  half  completed 
where  he  heard  of  Constance,  the  tour  of  the  room,  and  Sherman 
though  always  coupled  with  the  soon  bowed  himself  off  to  speak  to 
warning,  "dangerous  woman,  Sher-  some  octogenarian  dame, 
man — break  your  heart  directly,  if  Constance  looked  almost  cross, 
she  can."  "Then,  Herbert,  I  will  as  she  turned  to  the  handsome  Ed- 
know  Miss  de  Vere.  Bye-the-bye,  gar  Yancourtland,  who  was  gener- 
there  is  a  card  on  my  table  for  a  ally  to  be  found  somewhere  near 
reception  at  her  house  to  night ;  her,  and  said,  "  Talented,  pshaw  I 
call  and  take  me  with  you."  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  the  greatest 

"  Hurrah,  Bob!  won  already,  by  bore  I  ever  met ;  I  shall  not  trouble 

a  mere  description,  and  actually  myself  much  about  him  again." 

going  to  her  party.    Well,  it  will  "  Take    care.    Miss    Constance, 

give  me  pleasure  to  see  the  fair  Sherman  does  not  make  you  regret 

Constance  annihilate  you,  you  are  that  speech,  if  he  ever  hears  it; 

such    a  conceited   fellow, — so  for  for  I  knew  him  at  the  University, 

the  present  au  revoir;  I  will  call  and  in  disposition  we  always  classed 

for  you  at  nine."  him  under  the  head  revengeful." 

"Yes,"    soliloquized     Sherman,  "Oh!  I  do  not  fear  him,"  was 

alone  in  his  office,  "  I  will  become  her  laughing  reply,  as  she  turned 

acquainted  with  this  Miss  de  Vere,  to  greet  some  newly  arrived  guest 

this  flirt,  professed   coquette — this  Robert  Sherman  had  at  the  same 
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time  expressed  his  opinion  quite  as  terested  ia  spite  of  myself.    I  find 

freely  as  Constance  nad  hers.    He  he  has  a  fine  and  highly  cultivated 

did  not  observe  that  while  he  was  mind,  and  I  wish  him  to  respect 

speaking  she  bad  approached,  and  me ;  my   only  fear  is  that  he  is 

as  she  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  trifling  with  me." 

forward  to  put  some  ordinary  ques-  I  was  astonished  to  hear  such 

tion  to  him,  she  was  transfixed  by  words  from  the  lips  of  Constance 

the  following  words :  de  Vere,  and  I  felt  she  was  at  last 

"  No,  Tracy,  do  not  fear  for  me ;  conquered ;  so  I  resolved  to  watch, 

I  can  not  be  taken  in  by  any  wo-  for  I  feared  that  cold,  calculating 

man,  much  less  a  common  fiirt  like  eye  of  Robert  Sherman  did  not  be- 

Miss  de  Vere ;  why,  I  would  rather  lie  him,  and  I  was  anxious  for  the 

sell  my  soul  to  the  devil  at  once,  fate  of  my  friend.   However,  things 

than  yield  my  heart  to  the  mercy  proceeded  in  the  same  way,  Sher- 

of  such  a  woman.   I  came  to  R man   still    devoted,   and    nothing 

to  study  law,  not  women,  so  I  shall  more ;  and  I  knew  by  the  uneasy, 

not  fall  a  victim  to  the  purest  and  thoughtful  look  out  of  Constance^s 

most  lovely,  much  less  to  this  un-  large  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have 

principled   coquette,"  but  I  mean  become  quieter  than   usual,   that 

to  humble  her  yet,  muttered  he  to  she  also  knew  herself  conquered, 

himself.  The  proud,  intellectual  Constance 

The  tears  of  angry  pride  rushed  de  Vere,  who  had  half  of  R— - 
to  the  eyes  of  Constance,  as  she  at  her  feet,  writhed  at  the  know- 
heard  these  words,  and  she  mut-  ledge  that  she  felt  herself  in  her 
tered  to  herself^  ^*  /  will  humble  heart  won  by  the  boy  she  at  first 
him  yet."  liked,  then  hated  and  despised,  and 

Thus  did  these  two  vow  destruc-  at  last  loved ;  and  what  made  the 

tion   to   each   other.     Not  many  thought  still  more  bitter,  was  the 

weeks  elapse^l  before  Sherman  and  knowledge  that  she  loved,  and  yet 

Constance  became  desperate  friends;  had  no  reason  to  think  that  she 

one  never  seen  without  the  other,  had  a  return  of  feeling  from  him. 

On  dit  said  how  fortunate  that  two  I  knew  it  was  agony  to  a  sensitive 

so   worthy  of  each  other  should  disposition  like  hers,  and  I  watched 

have  become  so  suddenly  devoted,  her  as  she  tried  all  the  art  of  wo- 

and  the  world  waited  the  result  man  to  win  him.    He  kept  her  in 

But  I   trembled,  for  methought,  a  perfect  state   of  frenzy,  always 

there  is  something  strange  going  devoted  in  the  same  earnest  way, 

on  there,  that  I  do  not  understand,  and  yet  never  speaking, — insinua- 

I  trusted  Constance  did  not  mean  ting  love,  and  then  laughing  at  the 

to  prove  treacherous,  and  thought  idea  of  any  one  believing  in  the 

I  would  speak  to  her  on  the  sub-  little  god.    At  last  he  proffered 

ject    ^  Tell  me,  Constance,"  said  her  friendship ;  she  knew  he  had 

X,  **  why  do  you  notice  this  boy  so  given  her  all  he  had  for  her— what 

particularly  ?  if  you  do  not  mean  more  could  she  expect  ? — and  ac- 

anything,  it  is  very  wrong."  cepted  him  as  a  fnend.    Nothing 

"  Eva,"  said  Constance,  while  she  she  could  do  ever  gained  her  more 

looked  through  me  with  her  great  than  cold  friendship ;  the  society 

monstrous  blue  eye,  ^  you  love  me,  she  once  was  so  fond  of  had  be- 

and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.    At  come  distasteful  to  her,  while  this 

first,  I  began  in  revenge  about  a  horrible  doubt  remained  on   her 

little  speech  I  overheard,  resolving  mind,  when  suddenly  anew  thought 

to  humble  him,  and  now  I  am  in-  struck  her.    ^  And  now  I  will  find 
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out  if  he  loTes  me  or  not,''  thought  ''I  will." 

she;  ^'I  will  encourage  Van  Court-  He  was  satisfied.    *^And  I  will 

land,  and  if  he  cares  for  me  more  make  her  a  true  woman,  in  spite 

than  a  friend,  he  will  be  jealous."  of  herself,"  thought  he,  as  he  left 

And  Constance  tried  that  danger-  her  door;  ^* there  is  much  sterling 

ous   game,  so  wrong  and  cruel,  worth,  and  nobility  of  soul,  in  her 

Van   Conrtland's  attentions  were  yet,  and  I  shall  bend  all  the  energy 

received  with  an  eagerness  that  re-  of  man  to  make  her  the  woman 

awoke  the  flickering  flame  in  his  she  ought  to  be.    She  calls  me 

breast— -poor  tool ;   but  the  boy,  boy,  ha !  she  feels  roe  man ;  and  I 

having  given  up  the  chivalric  idea  love  her  too,  and  I  will  mould  her 

of  revenging  his  sex,  had  become  to  my  idea,  and  my  soul  she  shall 

honest  where  he  loved,  for  he  did  be." 

love  Constanc>e  (notwithstanding  Months  rolled  by;  still  Con- 
his  violent  scorn  at  the  idea  of  his  stance  learned  no  more  than  he 
being  taken  in),  and  in  his  honesty  was  her  friend,  until  the  idea  be- 
waa  more  than  a  match  for  the  came  torture  to  her,  and  again  she 
worldly  and  politic  woman :  had  tried  to  make  him  jealous,  but  took 
he  used  her  own  weapons,  he  never  care  to  encourage  a  crowd,  for  she 
would  have  defeated  her,  but  taking  knew,  were  her  encouragements 
the  opposite  course,  he  accom-  individualized,  she  would  lose  him 
plisbed  his  purpose.  After  viewing  forever.  She  succeeded ;  never  did 
for  some  time  the  game  Constance  she  appear  but  a  crowd  was  around 
was  playing,  he  startled  her  one  her,  to  re-echo  her  witticisms;  but 
day  by  the  question,  ^*Miss  Con-  in  this  crowd  Robert  Sherman  was 
stance,  do  you  intend  marrying  never  to  be  found.  Once,  only 
Mr.  Van  Courtland  ? "  while  his  once  did  he  approach,  and  then  it 
searching  gray  eyes  fastened  them-  was  to  whisper,  ^^Take  care,  I  am 
selves  inquiringly  on  her  face,  jealous."  Constance^s  heart  bound- 
Constance  felt  she  must  be  true,  ed,  for  she  thought,  **  now  he  is  in 
and  that  he  commanded  the  truth,  my  power ;"  but  she  replied  with, 
so  she  answered  frankly,  ^No,  Mr.  ^  Psnaw,  Mr.  Sherman,  don't  speak 
Sherman,  I  do  not."  ''Then,  Miss  of  jealousy,  that  is  too  childish;" 
Constance,  cease  encouraging  him,  and  then  turned  with  her  most  be- 
for  God's  sake;  cease  your  life  of  witching  smiles  to  greet  two  or 
a  flirt,  that  life-long  lie.  Do  you  three  would-be  dandies,  just  ad- 
think  an  honest  man  would  trust  vancing.  Sherman  remained  a  few 
you,  when  he  sees  you  reroorelessly  moments,  to  hear  her  wasting  all 
trampling  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-  her  good  sense  on  these  syllabubs 
men  under  foot  ?  I  speak  as  a  of  society,  with  a  stem  expression 
friend."  Had  any  one  else  dared  in  his  eye,  and  a  curl  on  his  lip; 
to  say  so  much  to  Constance,  it  had  feeling  it  was  no  place  for  him,  he 
never  been  done  again ;  she  would  said,  to  Constance,  ''Thank  you, 
have  crushed  him  at  once.  But  Miss  de  Vere,  for  thinking  me 
Sherman  knew  his  power,  and  knew  childish,  and  with  the  hope  that 
that  be  alone  could  soften  the  fire  the  brilliancy  of  your  present  com- 
of  that  eye,  venture  to  rebuke  that  panions  may  fully  compensate  for 
proud  spirit  any  deficiency  of  mine,  I  must  bid 

'*Will  you  promise  me.  Con-  you  good  evening." 

stance,  my  dear  friend,  to  be  true  "  Is  he  lost,"  thought  Constance, 

from  to-day,  evermore,  with  God's  *^or  can  I  retrieve  myself?"  and 

help!"  the  agony  of  the  thought,  that  in 
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her  heedlessness  she  had  lost  him,  constant  attendant  of  another.  She 

made  her  feel  suddenly  faint    She  exerted  all  the  powers  of  her  intel- 

was  roused  by  the  voice  of  Van  lect  to  draw  him  once  more  to  her 

Courtl and,  offering  her  wine;  she  side:  then  she  was  true — he  saw 

seized  the  glass,  and  drank  the  con-  it,  knew  his  power,  and  smiled  at 

tents  at  a  draught    Complaining  her  efforts,  but  never  ran  the  risk 

that  the  heat  of  the  room  had  in-  of  approach.     ^^She  is  mine  now. 

disposed  her,  she  ordered  her  car-  I  know  Constance  too  well  to  think 

riage  and  rode  home,  sick  at  heart,  that,  loving  truly  once,  she  can  ever 

for  she  felt  that  she  had  not  been  change,"  were  Sherman's  thoughts, 

true.  "  I  now  being  safe  at  any  time  I 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Sher-  choose  to  advance,  I  will  please 
man  at  this  time?  After  speaking  myself,  and  torture  her." 
to  Constance,  he  had  left  the  room  Paler  grew  the  cheek  of  Con- 
and  entered  a  little  balcony  over-  stance  and  sadder  her  deep  blue 
hanging  the  street  Leaning  against  eye.  People  said  she  was  lessbril- 
one  of  the  pillars,  his  pale  lips  liant  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
quivering  with  suppressed  passion,  world  had  frozen  her  bright  little 
he  muttered:  ^^Oh!  God,  what  spirit  into  the  chilliness  of  an  ice- 
have  I  done  ?  that  my  heart  should  berg.  Men  thought  that  brave 
be  tortured  with  love  for  this  wo-  would  be  the  one  who  could  now 
man,  this  coauette,  this  vacillating,  attempt  to  create  one  warm  feeling 
entrancing,  dear,  and  hateful  wo-  in  the  bosom  of  her,  who  had  been 
man ;  sooner  would  I  die  than  love  once  chided  for  too  much  warmth, 
her.  Yet,  I  do;  but  I  will  conquer  The  world  wondering  kept  aloof, 
it — I  will  tear  it  out  of  my  heart,  afraid  of  her  withering  sarcasms, 
even  i^  cancer-like,  it  has  grasped  If  any  dared  approach,  they  re- 
the  chords  of  vitality.  Has  not  my  pented  and  were  surprised  at  the 
poverty,  curse  it,  forbidden  me  the  charming,  gentle-mannered  Miss  de 
love  of  woman?  and  yet  I  dare  to  Vere  being  so  suddenly  changed, 
think  on  her,  the  admired  of  many.  Some  asked  if  she  was  ill ;  but  one 
who  have  a  greater  right  to  love  knew  all,  and  that  one  was  satisfied 
her.  She  promised  roe  truth,  de-  to  his  hearts  content  Now  would 
ceived  me,  and  in  spite  of  all,  I  he  approach, 
love  her ;  and  if  she  loves  me — I  One  bright  night  in  June,  Con- 
have  sometimes  thought  it — if  she  stance  and  I   were  spending  the 

does but  I  will  find  out;   let  evening  with  a  friend  at  her  coun- 

me  see  how  I  shall  go  about  it.  I  try  farm,  a  short  distance  from  the 
shall  try  her  weapon — jealousy ;  I  city,  where  we  met  several  gentle- 
will  be  devoted  no  more,  and  then,  men — as  Mrs.  Tracy  was  quite  a 
if  she  loves  me,  she  were  less  than  favorite  and  was  gratified  at  her 
woman  if  she  does  not  show  it  I  friend  coming  out  to  see  her  gar- 
wonder  if  she  thought  I  did  not  see  den,  which  was  considered  the 
her  game  to  find  me  out ;  ah  1 1  was  finest  in  the  southern  country,  na- 
not  so  blind,  and  Constance,  I  will  ture  and  art  having  both  con- 
try  your  game,  and  if  you  love  me,  tributed  largely  towards  its  beauty. 
I  will  humble  thy  proud  spirit,  and,  ^  These  walks,  Miss  de  Vere,  are 
may  be, crush  thy  heart, even  loving  celebrated  for  their  flirtations,"  said 
thee  as  much  as  I  do."  the  old  lady,  "  the  arbors  being  so 

He  kept  his  vow,  and  Constance  overgrown  with  shrubbery  as  to  be 

daily  endured  the  torture  of  seeing  hardly  distinguishable,  and  a  very 

him,  once  so  devoted  to  her,  the  romantic  place  for  lovers  to  pass 
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an  hour  or  so.  Ton  being  a  very  love  yon,  and  ever  will  love  you ; 
attractive  young  lady,  I  do  not  but  Constance,  I  cannot,  will  not, 
think  I  oould  trust  you  to  any  one  ask  your  hand.  Some  demon  has 
but  my  young  friend  Robert  Sher-  prompted  me  to  win  your  heart; 
man,  who,  from  his  devotion  to  law,  out  I  can  sin  no  deeper.  God  only 
cannot  raise  his  eyes,  even  to  you.  knows  the  dye  is  deep  enough 
I  only  warn  you  not  to  be  sur*  already.  My  circumstances  in  life 
prised  if  you  hear  yourself  ad-  will  not  permit  me  to  marry;  I 
dressed  as  '*  gentlemen  of  the  jury."  would  not  wed  you  to  poverty;  for 
And  now,  Mr.  Sherman,  show  in  the  future,  did  I  marry  you,  I 
Miss  de  Vere  your  ^vorite  bower,  only  see  ruin.  I  rejoice  that  you 
although  it  has  been  desecrated  love  me,  and  yet  sorrow,  Constance, 
more  than  once  with  your  dusty  that  you  must  forget  me.  I  corn- 
law  books."  maud  it,  and  when  you  marry  some 

Constance  de  Vere  found  herself  one  else,  and  feel  the  charm  of  a 

once  more  alone  with  Robert  Sher-  happy  household,  think  of  me  as  a 

man,  and  paler  grew  her  cheek  as  living  body,  but  dead  soul." 

she  felt  that  now  the  crisis  must  ^Eva,  I  felt  crushed,  broken 

come,  and  I  learned  that  night  from  hearted,  insulted.    I  started  from 

her  own  lips,  the  painful  result  of  his  encircling  arm,  while  I  felt  the 

that  interview.     I  will  try  and  re-  flush  of  angry   pride  nish  to  my 

late  to  yon   as  nearly  in  her  own  brow,  and  said  : 

words  as  possible;  when  she  sought  ''Do  you   bid   me  forget  you, 

me  it  was  with   a  burning  fever  Robert    Sherman,    after    having 

in  her  veins  and  a  madness  in  her  worked  yourself  in  and  around  my 

eye.  heart?  Do  you  bid  me  forget  you, 

"Would  you  hear  all,  Eva  Gil-  after  driving  every  friend  from  my 
more,  listen !  He  told  me  that  he  side  ?  Do  you  bid  me  fq^ffet  you  t 
loved  me ;  yes,  he  acknowledged  Bid  the  sun  stand  still,  bid  men 
that,  thank  God,  my  love  was  not  cease  to  die,  bid  God  cease  being 
at  least  unretumed;  he  said  he  merciful;  then  only  bid  me  forget 
loved  me,  madly,  truly;  he  told  me  you  !  No,  it  is  impossible,  it  can- 
so  under  the  trees  in  the  soft  moon-  not  be,  I  must  remember,  even  if  it 
light,  and  asked  me  if  I  believed,  is  to  hate.  And  do  you  insult  me 
and  would  not  love  him ;  and  then  by  the  supposition  that  I  could 
did  he  hear  the  full  confession  of  marry  some  one  else,  when  you 
my  long  pent  up  love.  Greedily  have  just  heard  my  confession  of 
did  he  seem  to  drink  in  each  ex-  love  to  you,  which  has  burned  my 
pression,  and  I  was  happy  and  heart  to  the  core,  and  which  you 
joyful ;  but  darling  Eva,  not  Ion?,  had  never  known,  had  you  prefaced 
After  I  had  finished  speaking,  I  felt  your  love  by  your  final  speech.  It 
his  searching  glance  was  on  me.  I  was  not  honest  in  you — ^but  you 
thought,  what  now  I  Alas  I  I  was  have  heard  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
only  to  know  too  soon.  He  took  my  retracted ;  for,  with  a  woman  of  my 
burning  hands  in  his,  which  were  disposition,  to  love  once,  is  to  love 
cold  as  the  grave,  he  pressed  his  forever.  Do  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ice-cold  lips  on  my  brow  repeat-  ment  that  I  would  give  an  honest 
edly.  Oh,  how  cold  they  were;  man,  who  would  give  me  his  all,  the 
(and  she  visibly  shuddered,)  then  he  remains  of  a  heart  broken  by  you  ? 
said  in  a  hollow  tone,"  No  1  people  think  me  false  and  afiirt, 
*'Ye8  Constance,  my  beloved  but  in  that  respect,  I  will  be  true. 
Constance,  truly  and  sincerely  do  I  Tour  poverty  was  no  objection  to 

VOL.  IV.  4 
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me.  I  have  always  lived  on  a  I  have  delighted  in  society  as  in 
moderate  income,  and  expected  to  books,  classing  the  ouiet  of  society 
do  the  same,  or  I  had  never  en-  and  the  religious  of  books  together, 
couraged  you;  had  I  known  your  in  the  reading  of  which  I  never  in- 
timid  heart,  I  had  never  loved  dulged ;  hence  my  want  of  consola- 
you.  I  think  you  have  acted  to-  tion  in. my  last  great  trial.  I  have 
wards  me  as  a  villain,  and  only  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  and  the 
wish  I  had  words  bitter  enough  for  only  thing  that  ever  has  been  real 
your  black  heart."  to  me,  is  this  my  death  bed.     Yes^  I 

(Jonstance  ceased,  and  we  were  feel  that  death  is  real.  Faithful  and 
ulent,  for  I  knew  she  wished  sym-  true,  as  such,  I  can  meet  him  with 
pathy  of  heart,  not  words,  and  that  joy.  I  never  thought  I  could  have 
she  could  better  bear  her  suffering  been  ever  brought  willingly  to  con- 
alone.  That  night  I  was  called  to  template  death,  but  when  the  hoi- 
the  bed  side  of  Constance,  raving  lowness  of  this  world  is  once  pre- 
in  brain  fever.  It  made  my  heart  sented  to  view,  we  immediately  fly 
weep  to  hear  her  frantic  calls,  in-  to  religion  for  comfort,  and  to  death 
termingled  with  scornful  epithets  for  relief.  I  know  I  have  not  long  to 
of  Robert  Sherman,  and  as  I  looked  live,  my  first  thought  before  re- 
and  listened,  I  learned  a  lesson,  in  ligion  received  me  in  her  arms, 
seeing  the  admired,  intellectual,  was  to  live  and  be  revenged ;  my 
proud,  cultivated  Constance  de  second,  since  death  has  lost  its  ter- 
Vere,  stretched  powerless  by  the  rors,  is  to  pity  and  to  die." 
almighty  power  of  love  for  one,  That  was  the  last  conversation 
who  had  been  worthy,  with  every  I  had  with  Constance.  She  died. 
quality  of  brain  and  of  heart,  had  I  mourned,  and  all  mourned  her ; 
he  been  less  governed  by  avarice,  and  he,  Robert  Sherman,  mourned 
and  more  by  feeling.  Weeks  passed  her  too.  I  saw  him  six  months 
before  the  delirium  of  Constance  after  her  death ;  he  was  pale  and 
lefl  her,  and  then  it  was  but  to  die;  emaciated. 

and  God  was  kind  to  give  her  that  Miss  Eva,  he  said,  you  loved  her 
one  short  lucid  week.  I  was  with  too,  pity  me.  His  voice  became 
her  to  the  last,  and  she  begged  me  to  too  choked  for  utterance ;  he  turned 
take  warning  from  her  life,  and  not  away ;  it  was  the  last  time  I  ever 
place  too  much  confidence  in  myself,  saw  him ;  but  I  pitied  him  from  the 
But  above  all,  dear  Eva,  shun  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
world,  for  the  men  there  whom  Sometime  afterwards  I  heard  of 
we  call  the  votaries  of  the  world,  him  in  the  far  South,  where  he  had 
will  deceive,  no  matter  how  pleas-  gained  a  name,  reputation  and 
ing  an  aspect  they  wear.  I  do  not  the  wealth,  for  the  want  of  which, 
mean  by  votaries  of  the  world,  men  he  had  broken  her  heart, 
who  frequent  ball  rooms,  for  they  I  wondered  if  he  was  happy.  I 
are  the  most  innocent  amonff  them;  doubted  it,  and  my  doubt  was  con- 
but  those  who,  having  no  pnnciples  firmed  by  a  letter  I  received  just 
of  their  own,  are  governed  in  every  before  I  came  to  the  Springs,  ad- 
thought  and  action  by  conven-  dressed  ^  to  her  friend,"  and  all 
tionality.  that  was  in  it  was  "pity  me,  I  live. 

I  believe,  Eva,  that  only  in  the  Robert  Sherman.'' 

retired   paths  of  life  do  we  meet  Not  a  week  after  the  reception 

those  we  can  trust,  those  who  have  of  this  letter,  I  saw  a  notice  in  a 

principles  of  their  own,  founded  New  Orleans  paper,  of  the  death  of 

on  a  rock  that  can  not  be  shaken.  Robert  Sherman,  a  young,  but  dis- 
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tinguisbed  lawyer,  who  died  of  yel-  Can  any  one  who  was  Constance's 

low  fever,  after  a  very  short  illness^  friend,  ^auent  these  scenes,  which 

aged  twenty-eight  years.  speak  so  plainly  of  her  t 
Clara,  is  your  question  answered  ! 


▲  CT7BAN   ARKTTO. 
X. 

I  Come,  while  the  eyening  lets  sweet  and  clear, 

I  Aod  the  winds  are  hashM  and  the  air  is  baloii 

Sing  me  a  Cuban  Areyto,  dear, 
I  Of  the  Tine,  the  orange  and  bending  palm ; 

Paint  me  the  scene,  the  sweet  serene, 
Of  that  clime  of  bliss,  ere  the  Spaniard  came  ; 

When  the  simple  child  of  the  clime  ran  wild, 
Nor  needed  the  fig  leaf  to  hide  his  shame ! 
I  Siqg,  while  the  sunset  is  mild  and  clear, 

Sing  me  a  Cuban  Areyto,  dear. 

II. 

Paint  me  the  gentle  slope  of  hills, 
Cover'd  with  vintage  down  to  the  sea; 

Show  me  the  flabfa  of  the  limpid  rills, 
I  As  they  leapt  from  the  thiclcets,  bright  and  free  j 

'  Let  me  feel  the  gush,  the  happy  flush. 

That  love  on  the  innocent  heart  bestows ; 

The  clime,  as  at  first,  ere  the  Spanish  thirst. 
And  brutal  avarice,  crushed  with  blows ! 

Sing  me  a  simple  Areyto,  dear, 

Of  the  ancient  beauty  that  harbor'd  there. 

HI. 

Oh!  how  glad  was  the  human  life, 

That  then  they  knew,  in  that  Eden  clime; 
Never  a  passion  that  grew  to  strife, 

Never  a  feeling  that  led  to  crime ; 
I  With  the  dance  and  song,  they  hurried  along, 

Till,  like  children  at  play,  they  sank  to  rest, 
Dreaming  of  play,  some  other  day, 

With  still  a  new  secret  for  blessing  and  bless'd ! 
Ah !  coutds*t  thou  feel  it,  and  sing  it,  dear, 
As  sang  the  gay  children  that  gambol'd  there ! 

IV. 

Paint  me  the  groupa,  as  they  wander'd  away, 

Plucking  the  fruits  from  the  shrub  and  tree ; 
While  the  Patriarch  sate,  where  the  shadows  lay. 

As  now  I  sit  and  listen  to  thee : 
And  wantonM  thebreese,  o'er  the  summer  seas. 

And  the  sun  set  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 
While  the  song  went  free,  o*er  the  placid  sea, 

As  chafing  each  other,  the  billows  roU'd, 
And  broke  on  the  ear,  with  a  voice  of  cheer, 
Such  as  rd  have  thy  Areyto,  dear. 

V. 

Ah !  what  have  we  lost,  and  what  have  we  won. 

By  the  change  from  the  savage  to  social  state  ? 
We  have  blighted  the  fruits,  we  have  moek'd  the  sun. 

In  our  growth  to  a  greater  and  grander  fiite! 
We  have  great  increase,  but  we  have  no  peace ; 

We  have  pride  and  wealth  and  a  mighty  name ; 
But  the  innocent  play,  of  that  virgin  day, 

Is  vanish^,  that  never  knew  pride  or  shame ! 
Oh !  sing  me  a  Cuban  Areyto,  dear, 
When  love  had  no  feeling  of  shame  or  feav! 
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THS   YIBIOH    OF  MIBZA. 

Each  pious  rite  performed,  the  moon's  fifth  day. 
On  Bagdad's  heights,  the  merchant  Mirza, 
Grateful  to  Heaven  for  all  Hs  ceaseless  care, 
He  gave  the  davto  solitude  and  prayer. 
As  all  his  race  had  done ;  with  brow  serene 
And  tranquil  eve,  he  viewed  the  varied  scene; 
Mosque,  gildea  minaret,  before  him  stood. 
There  Tigris  rolled  his  fertilizinff  flood. 
Here,  at  his  feet,  beside  o'ersbadowing  rocks, 
The  careful  shepherds  fed  their  roving  flocks. 

He  gazed  and  thought  bow  vain  is  human  life, 
It's  short  lived  pleasures  and  it's  idle  strife, 
Whate'er  the  lot  that  Providence  may  give, 
How  marked  with  ills  the  life  that  mortals  live. 

As  thus  he  thought  or  said,  a  form  and  face 
Of  more  than  mortal  dignity  and  grace 
Rose  to  his  view — a  senius  of  the  hill, 
Or  angel  sent  by  Allah  to  fuUfil 
Some  task  of  love — a  shepherd's  garb  he  wore, 
A  shepherd's  simple  pipe  the  spirit  bore ; 
It  touched  his  lips— on  Mirza's  ravished  ear 
Stole  the  sweet  sounds  unbodied  spirits  hear, 
When  from  the  memory  with  entrancing  sway 
Heaven's  music  sweeps  all  trace  of  earth  away. 
They  ceased,  the  Minstrel  beckoned,  Mirza  went, 
Before  his  feet  with  lowly  reverence  bent 
And  wept  with  joy — ^the  spirit  gently  led 
His  footsteps  to  the  loftiest  clifl;  and  said — 
I  know  your  thoughts,  now  Eastward  look  and  say 
What  unknown  forms  those  Eastern  scenes  display. 

A  dismal  vale  I  see,  a  mass  enshrouds 
Each  end  alike,  of  black  descending  clouds; 
I  see  a  broad  swift  stream,  but  shadows  close 
The  part  from  whence  or  where  the  river  flows. 

He  looked  again,  athwart  the  turbid  flood. 
Dim  each  extreme,  a  bridge  on  arches  stood, 
Three-score  and  ten  complete,  and  where  It  ends, 
Crumbling  and  frail  another  score  extends ; 
Along  the  bridge,  in  one  unbroken  mass, 
A  countless  multitude  of  myriads  pass. 
And  as  the  rushing  millions  onward  prest. 
Horror  and  pity  filled  the  gazer's  breast ; 
For  while  the  crowds  the  unknown  path  explore. 
Trap-doors  unseen  along  the  treacherous  floor 

Betray  their  steps — and,  hurrving  as  they  go, 
They  fiUI  and  drop  into  the  gulf  below ; 
Fast  as  they  drop,  the  roaring  surges  sweep 
The  crowds  away  and  whelm  them  in  the  deep. 

Some  tread  the  dangerous  path  with  sober  pace, 
Some  like  a  fiery  courser  in  the  race, 
Others  run  on,  with  thoughtless  folly  gay, 
Chasing  bright  bubbles  in  their  careless  way ; 
With  noisy  shout  and  drunken  joy  elate 
Troops  reel  along  and  stagger  to  their  fate, 
While  bands  in  bright  array,  with  furious  air, 
Impel  the  traveller  on  the  lurking  snare. 
Along  the  crumbling  arches  still  a  few 
Feeble  and  faint  their  weary  march  pursue, 
And  slowly  oaward  as  they  lingering  creep, 
Cleave  to  the  path  till  hurled  into  the  deep. 

Above  the  central  course  ,of  various  hue 
And  various  aspect,  birds  unceasing  flew, 
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And  rosy  forms  with  soft  allaring  smile, 

Like  bright  winged  boys,  the  passing  crowds  beguile. 

What  mean  the  vale,  the  bridge,  the  rolling  tide, 
Then  Mirsa  asked,  the  gentle  guide  replied, 
The  vale  is  misery's  vale,  the  tide  is  time, 
The  bridge  man's  b'fe  of  sorrow,  sin  and  crime; 
The  traps  diseases,  accidents,  and  all 
The  various  ends  that  human  life  befall ; 
The  birds  it's  passions  all  that  mortals  move, 
Fear,  malice,  envy,  avarice*  hate  and  love ; 
You  see  the  doom  of  man  with  evils  rife, 
The  woes,  the  snares,  the  vanities  of  life. 
Alas!  said  Mirza,  surely  may  we  deem 
Man*s  few  short  years  a  dark  distempered  dream. 

But  look  again,  the  spirit  said,  below, 
Mark  the  dim  shades  where  time's  sad  travellers  go. 
As  Mirza  looked  again,  the  shadows  rise, 
A  sea  of  glory  spreads  before  his  eyes  j 
An  endless  wall  of  adamant  divides 
The  mighty  ocean  into  adverse  sides; 
Above  the  lefl,  dark  lurid  clouds  are  rolled. 
And  mist  and  gloom  the  boundless  space  eaibld : 
The  right  is  steeped  in  floods  of  rudiy  light 
With  sparkling  waves  and  countless  islands  bright. 
Green  lovely  isles  of  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
Where  mirth  and  music  lead  the  joyous  hours. 
Where  beauteous  forms  in  radiant  vesture  roam. 
And  all  of  Hope's  lost  treasures  find  a  home. 

You  see  the  blest  abodes,  the  spirit  said. 
The  calm  eternal  mansions  of  the  dead. 
The  dead  who  love  through  life,  from  early  youth 
To  age,  the  voice  of  charity  and  truth. 
Beyond  the  farthest  ken  of  seraph's  eye, 
Spreads  the  fair  sea,  the  happy  islands  lie. 
There  unimagined  joys  of  sound  and  sight 
Fill  every  heart  with  ever  new  delight — 
You  wish  an  eagle's  wing  to  take  you  there. 
The  spirit  smiling  said,  but  vain  the  prayer : 
Save  through  the  bridge  and  by  the  rolling  tide 
No  mortal  wins  a  way  to  either  side. 

Still  Mirza  gazed,  and  what  at  last  he  said 
Of  that  dim  side  with  lurid  shadows  spread. 
Before  whose  scenes  the  curtained  wall  is  drawn, 
He  turned  to  ask,  the  spirit  guide  was  gone ; 
And  as  he  looked  again,  the  bridge,  the  stream. 
The  sea,  the  isles,  had  vanished  Hke  a  dream ; 
And  spread  before  his  eyes  there  stood  again 
The  city  minarets,  the  dusty  plain, 
The  watchful  shepherds  seated  on  their  rocks, 
Bagdad's  long  valley  and  it's  herds  and  flocks. 


LOVE. 


Love,  born  in  doubts  is  nursed  in  fears  ; 
Breathes  but  in  sighs  and  bathes  in  tears ; 
And  thus  his  life  be  still  renews, 
As  richest  flowers  are  fed  with  dews. 
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A   PAOB    OF   THB    STATUTES — HISTORICAL   EXPLANATION. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Histories  lor,  became  President  of  the  Coun- 
of  our  State,  except  a  sentence  of  cil,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Dr.  Ramsay,  which  explains  the  South  Carolina.  He  had  been 
facts  stated  in  the  third  volume  of  prominent  in  the  revolution  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  page  273,  1719,  in  brin^og  the  Colony  under 
viz :  that  there  are  no  Acts  of  As-  the  Royal  Government  In  his 
sembly  for  the  year  1730,  noue  for  present  station,  he  exhibited  an  un- 
1729,  none  for  1728.  Perhaps  deviating  adherence  to  his  duty  to 
during  no  equal  time  in  the  history  the  King,  and  a  firm  opposition  to 
of  the  Colony,  was  the  Legislature  encroachments  by  those  with  whom 
oftener  in  session,  or  greater  una^  he  had  been  formerly  associated — 
nimity  displayed  by  the  Assembly  many  of  whom  had  the  spirit  of 
for  the  enactment  of  at  least  one  progress,  liberty  and  revolution  still 
law,  which  they  thought  most  con-  unsatisfied  within  them.  What- 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pro-  ever  may  have  been  said  of  him 
vinoe.  by  Judge  Whitaker,  and  the  corn- 
In  reading  the  recorded  proceed-  plaining  Mr.  Coulliette,  and  even 
ings  of  those  years — such  of  them  rudely  insinuated  by  the  Assembly 
as  remain  to  us — more  will  attract  in  one  of  their  messages  to  him, 
the  attention  than  the  simple  fact  we  may  ascribe  to  political  ani- 
of  the  failure  to  enact  laws.  Some-  mosity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look 
thing  might  be  noticed  of  that  per-  for  the  sources  of  the  extraordinary 
severance  and  mutual  fidelity,  by  opposition  to  him,  beyond  the  un- 
which  the  people  had  lately  an-  flinching  antagonism  of  himself  and 
nulled  the  power  of  the  proprie-  the  Council  to  a  favorite  measure 
tors;  something  to  remind  us  that  of  the  Assembly  and  people.  He 
they  were  the  rathers  of  those  who  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  their 
achieved  our  independence  of  the  plans.  They  believed  it  their  duty 
Crown  ;  and  if  we  look  neither  to  and  interest  to  persist  in  them.  He 
the  past  nor  future  of  that  period,  and  they,  therefore,  in  unyielding 
there  is  still  much  to  interest  us,  attitudes,  went  gradually  down,  step 
in  the  views  maintained  on  certain  by  step,  in  trouble,  for  three  years, 
rights  and  privileges,  and  on  some  till  Governor  Johnson  arrived  from 
subjects  of  political  economy — for  England. 

the  great  currency  question  then  Nicholson's  favorite  expression, 

agitated  the  Colony.  repeated  in  almost  every  address 

The  Royal  Government  in  Caro-  and  message  to  the  Commons,  was 

lina  was  based  at  first  on  1 24  articles  ^  the  two  inseparables,  his  Majesty ^s 

of  instruction.     By  one  of  these,  interest   and  service,  and  that  of 

the  administration  devolved  on  the  this  Province."    Middleton's  was, 

**  eldest  Councillor,"  in  case  of  the  "his  Majesty's  Royal  Prerogative," 

death  or  absence  of  the  GoveVnor,  repeated  and   adhered  to  in  the 

provided   no  commissioned  Lieu-  strictest  sense  of  duty.     Nichol- 

tenant-Governor  were  in  the  Pro-  son's    '*two    inseparables"    never 

vince.     When  Nicholson  returned  hindered  his  kindly  yielding  to  the 

to  England,  in  1725,  the  Hon.  Ar-  manifestly  good  measures  of  the 

thur  Middleton,  the  eldest  Council-  Commons.   He  even  indulged  them 
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with  an  increased  issue  of  paper  the  same  time,  Smith  petitioned 
money.  While  true  to  the  King,  the  Assembly  to  hear  him  through 
he  was  very  generous  to  all  whom  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
he  governed.  The  brave  old  man,  on  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
when  he  came,  brought  a  Prayer  his  commitment,  and  his  right  to 
Book  for  each  member  of  the  As-  an  Habeas  Corpus.  The  Council, 
sembly;  when  he  left,  he  bestowed  on  the  ^ound  that  his  Majesty's 
a  father's  benediction  upon  them.  Prerogative  was  involved,  c?6ma7u/iM{ 
He  went  away  poorer  than  he  immediately  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
came  ;  for  he  spent  more  than  his  rial  and  petition  presented  by  Smith 
income  on  the  Province,  and  re-  to  the  Assembly,  and  of  their  Re- 
fused to  accept  a  present  from  the  solutions  granting  him  a  hearing. 
Assembly.  Middleton  was  of  a  The  Assembly  not  answering  im- 
stemer  nature,  and  the  encroaching  mediately,  the  Council,  the  same 
disposition  of  the  recently  success-  day,  repeated  their  demand ;  ^  as 
ful  people  forced  him  to  raise  the  the  King's  prerogative  is  concerned, 
barrier  of  ^ Royal  Prerogative"  so  and  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  re- 
high  that  his  heart  was  hid  behind  spond,  I  therefore,  now,"  said 
it  But  though  onr  present  senti-  Middleton,  ''in  his  Majesty's  name, 
ments  naturally  incline  us  ta  sym-  require  and  command  that  yon 
pathize  with  the  people,  we  must  forthwith  comply."  They  replied, 
say,  with  admiration,  that  in  the  but  not  in  time  for  him  to  receive 
unequal  conflict,  Middleton  yielded  their  answer  till  the  next  day : 
not  an  inch  to  their  demands  when  ^  Had  your  Honor  desired  copies 
he  thought  he  was  bound  to  resist  of  them,  instead  of  demanding 
them,  although  he  saw  his  opposi-  and  requiring  and  commanding 
tion  bringing  nisgovemment  to  the  them,  we  would  readily  have  sent 
brink  of  ruin.  them  to  your  Honor.    We  have, 

In  giving  a  succinct  narrative  of  however,  directed  our  Clerk  to  de- 
thi8l^slativecontest,it  will  be  best  liver  copies  of  them  to  any  person 
to  begin  about  the  time  of  the  your  Honor  will  order  to  receive 
passing  of  the  two  Acts  noticed  in  them."  Middleton's  position  was, 
the  Statutes  for  the  year  1727.—  that  the  crime  of  High  Treason 
The  disagreement  between  the  Up-  was  *' examinable  and  triable  only 
per  and  Lower  Houses,  appears  to  in  the  King's  Courts,"  and  to  them 
have  begun  with  the  arrest  of  Land-  belonged  the  question  of  granting 
grave  Smith,  in  June  of  that  year,  the  Habeas  Corpus.  ^  I  cannot  sit 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason. —  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
Smith  was,  at  the  time,  a  member  see  its  rights  so  notoriously  invaded 
of  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  under  false  notions  of  liberty," 
then  in  session.  On  account  of  *'  nor  will  I  suffer  such  violations 
popular  disturbances,  and  the  peti-  of  his  Majesty's  Prerogative  in  my 
tion  of  many  gentlemen,  especially  administration."  When  Secretary 
the  merchants,  the  Assembly  was  Hart,  of  the  Council,  carried  this 
summoned  to  meet  on  August  2d.  answer  to  the  Lower  House,  he 
On  the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  found  the  stairs  so  crowded  that 
they  sent  to  the  Upper  House  a  he  "had  much  trouble  to  get  into 
Bill  concerning  the  duties  of  the  the  room  above.  When  he  suc- 
Chief  Justice,  (it  was  by  his  war-  ceeded  in  getting  up,  he  found 
rant  that  Smith  had  been  arrested)  Nicholas  Trott  (not  a  member,  but 
and  to  secure  ^  the  liberties  of  the  invited  for  the  purpose)  **  endeavor- 
subjects  within  this  Province."    At  ing  to  produce  precedents  before 
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th«  House,  why  Landgrave  Thomas  part  as  roach,''  <fec  "  Who,"  they 
Smith  ought  to  be  admitted  to  bail."  conclude,  ^  will,  or  rather  can^  suffer 
On  hearing  this,  Middleton  instantly  oppression,  when  they  have  it  in 
broke  up  their  sitting,  by  pro*  their  power  to  free  themselves! 
roguing  them  till  September.  Tis  contrary  to  nature ;  and  we 
We  need  not  notice  further  this  must  either  leave  the  Province,  or 
case  of  high  treason  (the  second  redress  ourselves  as  God  shall  ena* 
in  the  history  of  the  Colony),  nor  ble  and  direst  us." 
the  popular  commotions  connected  It  is  necessary  to  our  narrative,  to 
with  it  The  charge  was,  for  quote  here  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Smith's  **  composing  and  publish-  Kepresentativesof  these  liberty-lov- 
ing a  seditious  libel ;  for  drawing  ing^'inhabitantsof  South  Carolina," 
together  seditious,  riotous,  and  tu-  passed  on  the  first  day  of  the  sesaion 
multuous  assemblies,  and  gathering  of  which  we  have  already  spoken : 
together  numbers  of  armed  men,  ^Retolved,  That  it  is  the  un- 
and  disturbing  the  peace,"  &c. —  doubted  right  of  his  Majesty's  free 
Smith,  however,  was  guilty  of  noth-  born  subjects  within  this  Prov- 
ing but  an  attempt  (with  injudi-  ince  to  represent  their  grievances 
oious  zeal)  to  get  up  a  general  pe-  to  the  Gk>vernor  and  Council  and 
tition  about  the  grievances  of  the  Assembly  for  the  time  being,  jointly 
people.  These  grievances  may  be  or  separately,  and  to  petition  to 
seen  in  the  following  sentences,  have  them  redressed.  Btsolved^ 
from  a  '*  Representation  of  the  In-  That  whoever  asserts  the  contrary 
habitants  of  South  Carolina,"  ad-  is  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
dressed  to  the  Council  in  June;  erties  of  the  people.  Eesolved, 
the  chief  causes  of  complaint  are,  That  all  commitments  and  proae- 
the  malice  and  extortion  of  a  set  of  cutions  for  such  petitioning  areille- 
men  who  are  in  power — that,  gal.  Beaolved^  That  by  the  £iec- 
though  Courts  are  in  the  country,  tion  Act  now  in  force,  the  Asaem- 
the  inhabitants  are  ^hauled  to  town  bly  of  this  Province  ought  to  ait 
and  tried,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  once  in  six  months.  Resolved^ 
miles  from  home" — the  liberty  of  That  this  present  Assembly  was 
Englishmen  is  thus  taken  away;  prorogued  m>m  the  11th  day  of 
that  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  March  last  to  the  second  Tuesday 
and  neighbors, — that  they  defend  in  October,  which  is  seven  months, 
andmaintain  a  ^government  which  notwithstanding  the  Election  Act 
will  not  protect"  them,  and  are  left  aforementioned.  Besolved,  That 
a  sacrifice  to  ^base  judges"  and  this  House  never  proposed  to  the 
"  griping  lawyers,  and  also  to  ex-  Council  any  Bill  that  was  dia- 
tortioners,  who  very  often  make  advantageous  to  the  public,  or  con- 
them  pay  three  or  four  times  as  trary  to  his  Majesty's  royal  orders 
much  as  is  their  just  due,  and  this  and  instructions,  and  that  all  insiD- 
for  the  want  of  a  Tender  Law  of  nations  to  the  contrary  are  highly 
country  produce,  or  a  sufficient  reflecting  upon  the  honor  and  di^- 
qnantity  of  paper  bills  for  the  nity  of  this  House." 
trade  of  the  Province," — ^the  un-  This  last  resolution  was  in  con- 
fairness  of  taxing  all  negroes  alike,  tradiction  to  what  the  President 
**  the  aged,  suckling  and  decrepid  had  stated  in  his  Proclamation  on 
pay  the  same  tax  as  the  best,'^  the  I7th  of  June, 
the  injustice  of  the  land  tax,  '^some  Before  the  prorogation  till  Sep- 
pay  10s.  for  land,  others  16s.  for  terober  expired,  the  Assembly  were 
such  as  is  not  worth  the  twentieth  summoned  (24th  Aug.)  on  accoant 
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of  Indian  afiaira.  They  took  ex*  Couocil,  claimed  for  his  House 
ception  to  the  President's  late  **un-  their  accastomed  privileges,  com- 
precedented  Proclamation,"  (Aug.  prised  in  the  expressions,  ^  freedom 
24th)  for  proroguing  them  when  of  debate,  protection  in  our  persons, 
they  were  **  only  asserting  the  priy-  and  free  access  to  your  Honor." 
ileges  of  those  we  represent"  Af-  Some  members  elect  ifThos.  Lynch, 
ter  despatching  the  Indian  affairs  Charles  Lewis,  Micnael  Darby, 
by  sending  agents  to  the  Creeks  James  Stobo,  Wm.  McMahan,  and 
and  Cherokees,  and  accepting  the  John  Bee,)  would  only  qualify  be* 
offer  of  the  gallant  Col.  Palmer  fore  the  Council  by  holding  up  the 
against  the  Temaseees  (which  pro-  right  hand  in  swearing,  and  not 
dnced  the  only  Acts  for  the  year  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists.  Mid- 
1727)  they  proposed  a  Bill  for  pro-  dleton  therefore  refused  them  a  seat 
motiog  the  currency  of  gold  and  in  the  Assembly.  The  other  mem- 
dlver.  bers  thereupon  passed  a  Bill  en- 
It  was  thie  Bill  which  clogged  abling  them  to  qualify.  This  the 
the  wheels  of  legislation  for  the  Council  unanimously  rejected,  be- 
next  three  years.  On  its  first  read-  cause  contrary  to  the  Royal  Instruc- 
in|;  it  was  rejected  by  Council,  with  lions.  The  instructions  to  Nichol- 
the  assurance  they  would  pass  no  son, — the  constitutional  form  of  the 
such  measure.  The  irritated  As-  Royal  Government  in  Carolina,-* 
sembly  wished  to  know  if  they  were  are  before  us,  and  no  specific  form 
to  be  reduced  to  *^  vassals  and  of  taking  the  oaths  is  therein  en- 
slaves," having  their  Bill  rejected  joined.  It  could  not  have  escaped 
before  debate,  and  without  consul-  the  memory  of  Middleton,  that 
tation  between  the  two  Houses,  when  Nicholson  met  his  first  Aa- 
"I  care  not,"  said  Middleton,  "for  sembly  in  June,  1721,  Robert  Fen- 
yoQT  unjust  and  invidious  refleo-  wick,  Thomas  Lynch  and  Michael 
tion&"  And  themembersof  Coun-  Darby,  (two  of  whom  were  among 
oil,  apart  from  the  President,  the  present  number)  took  the  same 
thought  it  proper  also  to  reply  ground,  and  being  objected  to,  the 
through  Mr.  Izard,— ^  we  are  ac-  Assembly  stated  that  it  had  been 
countable  to  his  Majesty,  and  not  the  euetom^  from  the  beginning  of 
to  you ;  we  are  not  in  the  least  the  Colony,  to  allow  the  oaths  to 
concerned  at  your  invidious  reflec-  be  taken  according  to  the  persua- 
tions  upon  our  refusing  to  pass  your  sion  of  the  person  sworn ;  and  Nich- 
Bill."  olson  jdelaing,  until  his  Majesty's 
An  election  now  occurred  for  a  pleasure  could  be  known,  appointed 
new  Assembly,  which  convened  the  Middleton  and  another  of  the  Coun- 
ibllowing  January.  There  can  be  oil  to  administer  the  oaths  accord- 
no  doubt  of  a  popular  agitation  on  ingly.  Perhaps  Nicholson  or  the 
the  Currency  Bill,  and  of  the  elec-  President  had  received  additional 
tion  of  Representatives  distinctly  on  instructions  on  the  subject,  for  the 
that  issue.  The  provisions  of  this  A^mbly  pressed  the  matter  no 
Bill,  as  originally  reported,  are  on  further,  but  sent  up  again  the  Bill 
the  Assembly  Journal;  but  its  char-  regulating  the  currency.  It  was 
acter,  and  the  arguments  for  it  and  rejected  by  Council,  who  argued 
against  it,  may  be  gleaned  from  that  if  it  fixed  the  same  rates  for 
what  follows.  coins  as  the  Act  of  the  British  Par- 
Col.  Wm.  Dry,  elected  Speaker  liament,  6  Anne,-~it  was  unnecea- 
of  the  Assembly,  being  presented,  sary ;  if  different  rates,  then  for  that 
as  usual,  to  the  President  of  the  reason  it  could  not  pass,  the  said 
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Act  being  of  force  in  Uie  Piovhioe.  ago  tlum  last  summer,  bny  of  the 
The  AMembly  were  also  anzions  to  merchaotB  above  a  thoasand  ne- 
fix  the  rate  of  diaeoont,  for  a  term  groea,  and  ithea  the  merchantB 
of  years,  on  their  paper  money  as  bartered  for  rice,  did  not  the  gen- 
a  protection  to  the  people.  A  few  erality  refuse  it,  and  contracted  for 
excellent  papers  were  produced  by  current  money  f  How  are  these 
the  discussion,  copies  of  which  were  things  of  a  piece  f  But  the  further 
transmitted  to  England.  The  ar-  consequence  of  the  Bill  before  as, 
guments  oi  the  Council  were  from  can  be  nothing  else  than  this — ^that 
Sie  pen  of  Ralph  Ixard,  to  whom,  after  a  debtor  has  kept  his  creditor 
it  appears,  the  whole  subject  on  aslongoutof  his  debt  as  bethinks 
their  side  was  committed.  We  fit,  he  shall  discharge  it  whene?er 
will  surely  be  excused  for  the  space  he  pleases  by  paying  £20  Prod, 
occupied  by  the  following  passages,  money  for  £100  this  currency ; 
as  we  have  no  remains  of  the  ora-  and  let  the  bills  be  at  what  dis- 
tory  of  that  period.  count  they  will,  the  trader  shall 

**  You  would  attempt,"  said  Mr.  have  no  more,  though  the  bond  be 
Izard,  to  ** settle  the  course  of  Ex-  to  pay  current  bills  and  the  ex- 
change ^which  is  always  governed  change  should  fall  20  per  cent, 
by  trade)  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  But  'tis  said  the  people  expect 
a  thing  never  before  attempted  in  great  things  of  this  Assembly. — 
any  part  of  Europe,  much  less  in  Tea,  we  know  very  well  what  they 
the  subordinate  governments  in  expect  They  do  expect  that  you 
America.''  You  would  make  laws  will  pass  this  very  Bill.  That  this 
in  contravention  of  Acts  of  Parlia-  currency  shall  be  never  of  any 
ment  and  in  contempt  of  his  Ma-  greater  value  than  it  is.  And  they 
jesty's  instructions.  ^'Must  we  for-  expect  we  should  pass  it  too.  And 
ever  make  laws  to  relieve  people  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
under  their  own  folly  and  extrava-  they  can  pay  a  debt  of  £100  this 
gance,  and  break  the  good  and  cnrrency  for  £25  Procl.  money 
wholesome  laws  of  the  Province  seven  years  hence.  As  to  the  time 
as  fast  as  we  make  thero,  for  the  they  intend  to  pay  it,  let  them 
same  reason  9  But  now  the  people  alone  for  that  1  The  summons  Act 
are  made  easy.  Something  must  is  taken  away,  and  the  Marshal 
be  done  to  ease  them,  or  rather  to  may  go  a  hundred  times  before 
please  them.  What  ease  is  it  to  they  be  at  leisure  to  be  at  home, 
tell  a  man  that  if  he  knows  whereby  If  the  Marshal  meet  them  by  chance, 
to  get  twenty-five  pounds  Procia-  'tis  but  to  oppose  him.  No,  gen- 
mation  money,  he  may  go  and  dis-  tlemen,  we  can't  raise  the  poBU 
charge  a  debt  of  one  hundred  pounds  eomitatus  eveitj  day  to  get  in  pri- 
this  currency,  when  he  has  no  vate  debts  as  we  are  now  forced  to 
means  whereby  he  may  come  at  do  to  get  in  the  public  taxes.  You 
the  twenty-five  pounds  Prodama-  may  see  into  these  things,  if  yon 
tion  money  ?     If  he  has  bills  to    please,  as  well  as  we." 

Eurchase  that  Proclamation  money,  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
e  does  not  want  it,  because  he  the  reply  of  the  Assembly : 
may  discharge  his  debt  with  those  Did  not  you  in  1721  in  appro- 
bills  according  to  his  contract,  priating  fees  for  the  public  officers, 
without  any  more  trouble.  Here's  do  the  very  thing  we  now  propose, 
a  terrible  crv  about  the  bills  be-  and  thought  it  then  no  "'  breach  or 
comingProclamationmoney  I  Did  contravention"  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
not  the  country  people,  no  longer    ment  or  contempt  of  his  Majesty's 
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InstmctionB  t  Did  not  yim  settle  interest  distinct  from  the  people 
the  coarse  of  Exchange  on  23d  we  represent,  nor  opposite  to  the 
Jone,  1722,  by  your  law  for  raising  interest  of  any  person  of  any  degree 
the  salary  of  uie  dergy  f  When  or  employment  whatever,  who  reg- 
you  passed  that  Act  you  did  **•  not  nlate  their  actions  by  reason  and 
think  it  an  extraordmary  attempt  jusdce.  None  of  these,  we  say, 
contrary  to  the  universal  practice  have  been  the  parents  of  this  Bill, 
of  all  Europe,  to  entrust  yourselves  nor  would  any  member  of  this 
(as  church  commissioners)  with  House  be  a  patron  of  it,  if  it  dis- 
settling  and  adjusting  the  ex-  covered  the  remotest  token  of  such 
change  as  occasion  should  require,  a  descent " 
though  you  make  it  a  heavy  charge  The  paper  money  issued  by  the 
against  the  late  Assembly  to  lodffe  Assembly,  in  times  of  exigency,  had 
such  a  power  in  the  whole  Legis-  reached  an  amount  not  easily  can- 
lative  Body  of  the  Province.  Nor  celled  by  taxation,  while  the  annual 
can  we  forbear  putting  you  in  mind  taxes  for  supporting  the  govern- 
that  the  tame  individual  per8on$  ment  and  protecting  the  Province 
who  have  the  honor  to  compose  his  were  as  much  as  the  people  could 
Majesty's  Council  joined  with  some  well  bear.  The  depreciation  of  this 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  this  .currency,  the  clamors  of  merchants 
Province,  in  pursuance  of  the  author-  at  home  and  in  England,  and  the 
ity  given  them  by  the  before-men-  consequent  interference  of  the  pro- 
tioned  act,  thoughtitjust  and  reason-  prietors,  and  afterwards  the  King, 
able  unusually  to  settle  the  clergy's  that  they  should  issue  no  more  but 
salaries  at  400  per  cent  advance  or  redeem  what  was  already  outstand- 
£500  in  paper  Dills  forJClOOProc.  ing, — the  small  amount  of  coin  at 
money.  But  this  is  a  power  that  any  time  in  the  Province,  because 
we  neither  desire  nor  contend  for,  their  paper  money  was  not  wanted 
nor  had  the  late  Assembly  pro-  abroad  while  the  importation  of 
posed  it,  but  by  the  influence  and  slaves  and  manufactures  kept  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  the  balance  of  trade  against  them — ^the 
gentlemen  of  his  Majesty's  Ooun-  necessity  of  making  rice,  pitch  and 
cil,  and  we  are  therefore  surprised  tar  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a 
at  your  extraordinary  conduct  in  legal  tender,  if  they  cancelled  their 
making  this  the  reason  for  rejecting  currency — all  this  occasioned  great 
the  Bill.  ^  As  we  have  fully  made  financiering  to  preserve  the  public 
it  appear  to  you  from  your  own  credit,  keep  a  currency  afloat  and 
•arguments,  supported  and  illustrated  pass  on  the  ancestral  burden  of  the 
by  your  own  practice  and  example,  public  debts  to  the  next  genera- 
that  there  is  nothing  intended  by  tion.  The  Assembly  had  formed 
the  Bill  of  an  unusual  and  extraor-  a  plan  that  in  their  judgment  was 
dinary  nature,  so  we  shall  in  like  admirably  good,  Royal  Instructions 
manner  prove  that  neither  his  Ma-  being  no  bar  to  it ;  and  the  people 
jesty'a  Royal  Prerogative,  the  trade  warmly  supported  them  because 
and  shipping  of  the  kingdom  of  the  plan  seemed  to  promise  some 
Great  Britain,  or  the  property  of  indefinite  way  for  every  man  to  pay 
the  subjects  are  afiected,  injured  or  his  private  debts,  while  the  taxes 
invaded."  also  were  not  increased.  Since  we 
We  have  proposed,  and  we  sup-  have  digressed  from  our  narrative 
port  this  Bill  from  no  **  sinister  in  making  these  remarks,  we  will 
motive,  no  aflfectation  of  popularity,  add  that  though  the  Council's  op- 
no  prejudice  to  any  set  of  men,  no  position  thwarted  the  Assembly's 
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policy  at  this  time,  it  was  so  far  its  sanng  clause  having  been  al« 

successful  under  Gov.  Johnson  in  tered  or  omitted  by  the  Assembly. 

1736,  that  the  issue  of  paper  bills  Fourteen  weeks  of  the  session  had 

or  credit  was  largely  increased;  now  elapsed.    On  the  11th  May, 

but  Middleton  and   others  of  the  1728,  when    both    Houses    were 

Council     protested,     even     then,  doubtless  weary  with  unprofitable 

against  the    acquiescence  of  the  work,  their  disputes  were  terminated 

majority.      This  protest   may  be  for  the  time  bv  Mr.  John  Brown, 

seen  in  Ramsay,  vol.  2d.  Messenger  of  the  Assembly.      He 

After  the  unanimous  rejection  of  was  sent  to  arrest  the  Chief  Justice 

their  Bill,  the  Assembly  called  on  for  not  attending  the  House  to 

Council  for  a  proposition,  on  their  answer  for   refusmg  the  Habeas 

part,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  in  Corpus  to  Landgrave  Smith.    Mr. 

this  matter.    With  great  shrewd-  Brown,  with  his  rod  of  ofiSce,  rudely 

ness  they  replied,  we  will  pass  your  opened  the  door  of  the  Council 

Bill  with  a  saving  clause  to  make  Chamber,  and  without  addreaung 

the  enactment  dependent  on  the  any  one,  went  up  to  the  Chief 

concurrence  of  the  King.    The  As-  Justice,  who  was  engaged  before 

sembly  now  concluded  that  they  the  Council,  and   handed   him  a 

could  not  pass  an  Act  to  raise  sup-  paper.  The  President  asked,  '*  what 

plies  for  the  support  of  the  govern-  he  wanted  ?  and  how  he  durst  open 

ment — but  proposed  to  devote  to  the  door  and  come  into  the  Council 

this  end  the  funds  already  appro*  chamber  without  leave  V    He  an* 

priated  for  the  expedition  against  swered,**he  had  a  warrant  for  taking 

the  Creek  Indians ;  the  saving  clause  the  Chief  Justice.    Whereupon  the 

in  their  Currency  Bill   had  been  Honorable  the  President  bid  him 

omitted,  they  said,  because  its  pro-  get  him  down  sUurs ;  which  he  not 

visions  were  of  immediate  neces-  readily  complying  with,  the  Presi- 

sity,  not  because  they  doubted  his  dent  took  him  by  the  sleeve  and 

Majesty's  concurrence.     Middleton  turned  him  out  of  the  room." 
was  glad  they  had  at  length  ac-       The  Hon.  Mr.  Izard  immediately 

knowledged  their  duty  by  some  drew  up  this  paper:  ^It  is  with 

means  to  furnish  supplies,  but  they  the  utmost  concern  to  us  of  his 

had  not  taken  the  right  course.  Majesty^s  Council,  to  find  that  after 

He  declines  to  divert  the  appro-  a  long  and  tedious  attendance  at 

priated  funds  from  their  proper  ob-  the  Board  for  the  space  of  fourteen 

ject      Committees  of  Conference  weeks,  the  Lower  House  of  Assem- 

were  now  appointed  ;  that  from  the  bly  have  taken  no  steps,  either  fo^ 

Council  with  special  instruction  to  guarding  the  southern  frontiers  or 

consent  to  noCurrency  Bill  without  lot  the  support  of  his  Majesty's 

the  saving  clause.   Seven  Bills  were  GU>vemment,  the  chief  end  for  which 

agreed  upon,  one  to  make  the  cur-  they   were    called    together,  and 

rency  of  the  Province  £140,000  which  your  Honor  chiefly  recom- 

(£20,000  sterling;) — another,  to  mended  to  them  in  your  speech  at 

promote  the  currency  of  silver ;  the  first  opening  of  the  sessions, 

another  to  raise  the  necessary  sup-  That,  notwithstanding  your  Honor 

plies.     But  while  Middleton  and  has  so  often  repeated  to  them  the 

the  Council  were  anxious  to  des-  ill  consequences  of  their  neglect  in 

patch  the  Supply  Bill,  the  Assem-  not  providing  for  the  security  and 

bly  were  equfJly  anxious  first  to  support  of  this  Province  and  His 

despatch  the  Currency  Bill.    The  Majesty's  Government    here,   yet 

Council  took  it  up  and  rejected  it ;  still  there  is  not  the  least  prospect 
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of  th^r  inclinntion  to  pay  any  re*  rous  for  H.  M.  ships-of-war.    Do 

gard  or  obedience  to  what  is  so  re-  whatever  is  necessary  to  assist  in 

commended  to  them,  unless  we  do  the  survey  of  that  harbor,  and  never 

agree  with  them  to  pass  nnwar-  mind  the  currency;  I  have  news 

rantable  laws,  whereby  the  trade  of  that  a  Governor  will  soon  be  ap- 

this  Provhsce,  and  the  pBaperty  of  pointed,  who  will  doubtless  have 

His  Majesty's  subjects  are  greatly  instructions  to  settle  that  matter. 

affected,  and  expressly  contrary  to  The  obdurate   Assembly  were  of 

His  Majesty's  instructions.  opiniou  that  it  was  **  absolutely  ne- 

'^That  ever  since  the  meeting  of  oessary  "  to  settle  it  now;  and  sent 
this  Assembly,  H.  M.  Council  have  up  a  **  Bill  to  establish  a  sufficient 
been  ignominiously  treated  by  the  fund  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  to 
Lower  House, in  their  insulting  mes-  call  in  and  sink  the  paper  currency 
sages,  for  refusing  our  concurrence  of  this  Province,"  which  the  Conn- 
to  such  laws  whereby  they  took  cil  immediately  rejected.  Several 
upon  themselves  to  settle  the  price  members  of  Assembly,  from  the 
of  foreign  coin  in  America,  with  a  excessive  heat  of  the  season, 
non  obstante  of  any  law  to  the  con-  were  sick,  and  the  rest  requested 
trary,  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  an  adjournment  till  September. — 
gave  them  notice  of  the  Statute  of  This  was  refused ;  they  must  first 
the  sixth  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  pass  a  Tax  bill.  But  more  mem- 
Anne,  extending  to  all  His  Ma-  bers  were  taken  sick.  One  of  these 
jesty's  Plantations ;  at  other  times,  was  prevailed  on  to  stay  to  make 
to  settle  the  course  of  Exchange  their  number  nineteen — a  business 
by  Act  of  Assembly ;  and,  at  other  quorum.  They  then  adjourned 
times,  to  set  a  value  upon  private  tnemselves  to  22d.  On  that  day, 
debts,  and  giving  the  debtors  liberty  only  the  Speaker  and  two  members 
to  pay  their  creditors  in  what  spe-  met.  By  the  25th,  they  all  dis- 
cie  they  please,**  Sec  The  Assem-  persed.  As  this  seemed  to  be  ''on 
bly  was  then  unanimously  dissolved,  set  purpose,"  the  President  dissolved 
and  proclamation  thereof  made  at  the  Assembly,  and  new  writs  were 
the  usual  places  in  Charles  Town,  issued,  returnable  17th  September, 
with  the  beating  of  the  drum.  At  that  date,  the  people  sent 

On  the  10th  July  a  new  Ass^m-  back  chiefly  their  old  Bepresenta- 
bly  convened,  consisting  chiefly  of  tives.  But  day  after  day  passed, 
the  old  Representatives  whom  the  and  a  sufficient  number  not  assem- 
people  thought  fit  to  re-elect.  Col.  bling  to  make  a  House,  the  Presi- 
l>ry  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  dent  prorogued  them  to  the  6th 
made  the  same  opening  speech,  November.  When  that  time  came, 
only  *^  demanding"  this  time  a  con-  the  members  were  reluctant  to  leave 
servation  of  their  privileges.  The  their  harvesting,  and  were  pro- 
President  rejoined  he  would  not  rogued  to  the  20th,  on  which  day 
invade  theirs,  and  ''desired  them  "several"  met,  and  requested  an 
not  to  invade  his."  But  do  pass  adjournment  The  President  "was 
the  Tax  bill  for  supplies ;  the  gar-  sorry  he  was  obliged  to  spend  so 
risoDs  need  their  pay;  the  men  at  much  of  his  own  and  the  Council's 
Fort  Moore  have  already  given  no-  time  to  so  little  purpose.  He  had 
tice  of  quitting,  and,  if  not  paid,  waited  all  this  week,  and  would 
the  other  garrisons  will  follow  their  still  wait  till  to-morrow  noon-tide, 
example.  The  Lords  of  the  Admi-  to  see  if  the  gentlemen  would  come 
lalty  in  England  contemplate  mak-  to  Town  to  attend  their  duty." — 
ing  POTt  £^al  a  place  of  rendez-  November  28d,  "  there  being  no 
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appearance  of  the  meeting  of  the  for  the  support  of  his  govemmenti 

Lower  Hoase  this  morning,  but  in-  for  near  tnese  two  years,  jou  are 

stead  thereof,  several  members,  who  pleased  to  answer  that  that  part  of 

were  in  Town,  took  horse  and  went  his  Honor*s  speech  related  to  former 

away,"  the  dissolution  of  this  As-  Assemblies,  and  no  ways  laid  before 

sembly  was  consequently  ordered,  you.    Aad  as  to  the  latter  part  of 

New  writs  issued,  returnable  Janu-  his  Honor's    speech  which  more 

ary  15th,  1729.  closely  presses  you  to  enter  on  the 

On  acoount^f  the  *^  extreme  cold-  consideration  of  it,  yon  answer  in 

ness  of  the  weather"  the  new  As-  general  that  you  shall  spare  neither 

sembly  did  not  meet  till  the  18th.  pains  nor  application  m  consider- 

The  same  members  were  sent  and  mg  of  what  is  just  and  equita- 

the  same  Speaker  chosen  who  made  ble  to  be  offered  for  the  general 

the    same    opening  speech.    The  good.    The  first  instance  you  give 

President  took  exception  to  the  of  it  is  to  send  us  a  Bill,  entitled  a 

word  "demands;"  thinks ''requests''  Bill  to  encourage  the  importation 

would  be  better.    He  cannot  allow  of  silver,  <fec. ;  whereas  the  statute 

"demanded"  to  be  again  used  with-  of  the  sixth  of  Queen  Anne,  (as  ap* 

out  expressing  his  dislike  of  it  pears  by  the  preamble  of  it)  was 

His  last  dissolution  of  them  was  made  of  set  purpose  to  prevent 

with  the  hope  '*  the  people  would  drawing  off  silver  from  one  colony 

make  such  choice  of  gentlemen  to  to  anouer.    The  first  Bill,  indeed, 

be  their  Representatives  as  would  of  your  House,  but  the  Mwenth  of  its 

duly  meet  to  raise  necessary  sup-  kind,  including  those  sent  up  by 

plies  for  the  support  of  his  Ma-  former  Assemblies.  So  we  send  it 

jesty's  government,  which  had  been  you  down  rejected.    And  thongh 

too  long  neglected,    and  for  no  you  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  or 

other  reason  but  out  of  humor  and  say  about  former  Assemblies,  yet  aa 

caprice  of  those  that  have  been  we  are  satisfied  that  the  nui^or 

chosen  from  time  to  time."    He  part  of  the  members  which    did 

requests  them  to  raise  supplies,  for  compose  the  former,  do  compose 

some  of  the  officers  of  government  the  present,  we  must  refer  you  to 

have  been  two  years  without  pay.  your  former  journals  for  our  rea- 

The  Assembly  reply,  what  preced-  sons;  adding  further  that  as  the 

ing  Assemblies  did,  is  not  before  us  Act  of  Paniament  declares  that 

for  comment     We  suppose  they  the  foreign  coins  shall  not  be  forced 

had  good  reasons  for  their  conduct  on  the  King's  subjects  even  at  the 

We  are  ready  to  join  you  in  any  prices  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  of 

measures  necessary  for  (he  welfare  Parliament,  so  much  less  will  we 

of  the  Province.    Thev  soon  sent  consent  to  force  them  at  the  prices 

up  aBill  to ''encourage  the importa-  you  would  set  upon  them  by   a 

tion  of  silver  and  gold,  by  making  Carolina  Act  of  Assembly.     We 

both  current  in  all  payments."  This  would  be  very  glad    you   would 

was  unanimously  rejected  by  Coun-  be  very  plain  with  us,  and  let  us 

cil,  with   the  following  message,  know  whether  you  intend  to  grant 

signed  by  Mr. Izard:  ** Mr.  Speaker  any  supplies   for  the  support   of 

and    Gentlemen:  we  cannot  but  his  Majesty's  government  or  not, 

take  notice  that  notwithstanding  as  we  are  with  you  that  we  vnU 

you  are  sufficiently  apprized  by  his  enter  on  no  bueinest  till  that  is 

Honor,  the  President's  speech,  that  doneJ^ 

there  has  been  no  provision  made      The  Assembly  reply,  ^  with  the 

or  supplies  granted  to  his  Majesty  same  frankness"  that  "unless  some 
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waj  can  be  found  to  put  our  cur-  posed  in  eighteen  months,  and  we 
rency  on  some  just  and  equitable  will  not  even  read  it 
footing,  it  will  be  impracticable  to  It  was  now  the  20th  February, 
raise  a  tax;**  and  propose  aeon*  1729.    Another  little  diversion  oc- 
ierence.    The  Council  will  confer  curred,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
only  about  rainng  supplies.  occasioned   by  Mr.  John  Brown. 
The  monotony  of  this  narrative  Mr.  Hargrave,  Messenger  and  Clerk 
may  here  be  relieved  by  a  few  items  of  Council,  on  his  way  to  his  duties 
of   statistics.     A  committee  had  was  met  in  the  street  .by  the  Mes- 
been  appointed  in  the  lower. House  senger  of  the  Commons  and  sum- 
to  report  on  the  general  state  of  moned  to  attend  at  their  bar.    As 
the  Province.    They  found  their  the  Council  were  waiting  for  him, 
distressed  and  calamitous  condition  he  thought  it  best  to  go  first  to 
** occasioned  by   the  great  losses  them    and    get  their  permission, 
which   the  inhabitants  in  general  This  they    refused    because  they 
have  sustained  by  the  late  dreadful  needed   his  services.    (When  the 
hurricane  and  storms,  by  the  great  Assembly  sent  a  message  to  the 
mortality  amongst  them  and  their  Council  on  ordinary  occasions,  it 
slaves,  by  the  large  and  growing  was  carried  generally  by  two  mem- 
debts  of  the  Province,  the  scarcity  hers.      The    messages    from    the 
of  money,  and  the  decay  of  publio  Council  were  borne  oy  their  Secre- 
credit ;"  and  proposed  certain  rem-  tary.)    The  Secretary,  Mr.  Hart, 
edies,   of  which  the  Currency  Bill  happened  to  have  his  leg  or  foot 
was  the  first  The  Council  objected  ailing  that  day,  and  it  fell  to  the 
in  the  first  place  to  their  facts.  We  lot  of  Mr.  Hargrave  to  carry  a 
really  had  to  enquire  what  the  message   to  the  Assembly.    The 
calamities  of  the  Province  are,  and  Speaker  asked  what  had  kept  him 
^  we  find  the  calamitous  circum-  so  long  in  obeying  their  summons, 
stances  of  the  country  from  1726  to  He  told  them,  and  was  soon  after 
1727  was  to  export  25,167  barrels  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  the 
of  rice,   12,799  barrels  of   pitch,  House.    The  Council  resolved  not 
11,081  barrels  of  tar,  67,247  heavy  to  transact  any  business,  or  receive 
deer  skins,  18,218  light  deer  skins,  any  communication  from  the  As- 
besides  all  the  lumber,  pork,  corn  sembly  till  their  Clerk  should  be 
and  provisions  for  the  West  Indies;  released,  and  having  called  to  their 
and    the  calamities  of  the  year  Chamber  the  whole  body  of  the 
1727  to  1728  was  to  ship  29,929  Commons,  informed  them  of  their 
barrels  of  rice,  8,168  barrels  of  determination.    After  they  had  re- 

Eitch,  2,006  barrels  of  tar,  59,260  tired,   the  Council   waited,  doing 

eavy  deer  skins,  and  12,103  light  nothing,  for  two  hours.  Their  Clerk 

deer  skins,  besides  provisions  for  not  being  released,  and  the  Assem- 

the  West  Indies  as  before;  which  bly  having  adjourned,  the  Presi- 

amounts  to   near  seven   hundred  dent  forthwith  dissolved  them, 

thousand  pounds  of  your  Province ;  The  next  Assembly  were  to  meet 

and  yet  the  Assemblies,  for  near  on   6th   August.    They  came  to 

two  years  past,  have  not  been  able,  town   very  slowly.    At  length  it 

or  rather  were  not  willing,  to  allow  was  found  that  nineteen,  a  business 

one-fifteenth  part  towards  support-  quorum,    had    arrived,  and  they 

ii^  the  government,  but  are  letting  wished  to  know  when  they  might 

all  the  garrisons  go  to  wreck  and  attend  his  Honor,  the  President, 

ruin."    Tour  Bill  for  silver,  &c.,  is  When  they  appeared,  it  was  dis- 

now  the  eighth  of  the  kind  pro-  covered  that  two  had  slipped  off 
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while  they  were  coming.  In  con-  rently  with  no  desire  to  engage  in 
sequence,  the  Assembly  were  pro-  law-making.  The  Proclamation  of 
rogued  till  September,  and  then  President  Middleton  will  tell  their 
again  till  14th  October.  story:  ^Whereas  the  majority  of 
At  this  time,  Judge  Trott,  who,  the  members,"  ^ after  they  had  ta- 
in his  retirement,  had  been  engaged  ken  the  oaths  by  law  prescribed, 
in  compiling  the  Provincial  Laws,  before  me  in  Council,  did,  never- 
and  on  an  Explication  of  the  He-  theless  (in  order  further  to  distress 
brew  text  oi  the  Bible,  stepped  and  embarrass  the  government), 
suddenly  forward  as  claimant  of  the  peremptorily  r^use  to  take  thle 
office  of  Chief  Justice  under  his  qualificationoathsprescribedby  law 
Proprietary  commission,  and  by  to  be  taken  in  their  own  House^ 
virtue  of  the  last  clause  of  the  Act  with  intent  to  prevent  and  binder 
of  Parliament  lately  passed  for  the  such  of  H.  M.  good  and  loyal  sub- 
surrender  of  the  title  of  the  Pro-  jects,  members  of  the  said  House, 
prietors.  He  was  the  survivor  of  as  were  ready  to  express  their 
General  James  Moore,  Col.  Wil-  zeal,"  dec,  and  have  departed  for 
liam  Bhett,  and  Col.  John  Bam-  the  purpose  of  leaving  an  insuffi- 
well ;  who,  with  him,  had  been  for  cient  number  to  proceed  on  any 
many  years  the  most  distinguished  business,  therefore  the  present  As- 
men  in  the  Colony  for  ability  and  sembly  is  dissolved. 
influence.  Hewat  and  Francis  A  new  Assembly  was  called  for 
Yonge  appear  wrong  in  ascribing  December  2d,  but,  on  account  of 
to  Col.  Rhett  an  effort  to  please  the  Christmas  holidays,  prorogued 
both  parties  since  the  struggle  in  to  the  13th  of  January,  1730.  On 
1719.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  meeting,  Mr.  John  Lloyd  was  cho- 
to  have  been  perfectly  consistent  in  sen  Speaker.  They  next  chose  their 
his  political  course.  After  that  rev-  Clerk,  Mr.  John  Bailey,  and  sent 
olutton,  Moore  and  Barnwell  were  him  to  Council  to  take  the  oaths, 
the  great  favorites  of  the  people,  Middleton  refused  to  permit  it,  Mr. 
whose  cause  they  had  vindicated.  Bailey  being,  ^by  his  behavior,  no 
Had  either  of  them  lived,  the  legis-  ways  to  be  approved  of  by  the  gov- 
lative  difficulties  between  the  Coun-  emment" 

cil  and  Assembly  would,  no  doubt,       The  Assembly  said  they  could 

soon  have  ceased,  from  their  influ-  not  elect  another,  without  surren- 

ence  with  both  parties.    The  step-  dering  their  undoubted  rights  and 

Jing  forth  of  the  learned  old  Chief  privileges.  This  is  by  no  means  in 
ustice,  with  his  commissions  and  consonance  with  your  Honor's  **  as- 
Acts  of  Parliament,  ridiculous  as  it  surances  to  cultivate  and  continue 
was,  must  have  caused  no  little  a  perfect  harmony  with  the  present 
alarm  among  the  people;  for  the  Assembly."  But,  says  Middleton, 
Council  only  disallowed  his  claim  you  must  not  prepare  ^  an  obnox- 
till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  could  be  lous  channel "  to  convey  your  sen- 
known  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  all  timents  to  me.  My  approbation  is 
the  old  charges  and  complaints  necessary  to  your  choice  of  a  Clerk, 
against  him  were  to  be  sent  on  to  ^You  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  Council  in  England.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
To  return  to  our  refractory  As-  in  Great  Britain  is  a  patent  officer, 
sembly.  A  sufficient  number  con-  derived  immediately  from  his  Ma- 
vened  on  the  15th  October  to  form  jesty,  and  no  choice  of  their  own; 
a  House.  They  took  the  requisite  and  I  am  forbid  by  his  Majesty's 
oaths  before  Council,   but   appa-  instructions  to  allow  you  any  greater 
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privil€ge8  than  they  enjoy."    Jan-  time)  to  elect   their  Clerk,  and 

nary  22d,  the  House  resolved  to  begsred  them  to  forget  **•  former  ani- 

abide  by  their  choice.    They  send  mosities"  and  attend  to  busiDess,  | 

messages  to  the  Council  on  affairs,  as  the  Provincial  debts  were  four 

of  the    Province.    Middleton   re-  years  in  arrear.     Harmony  pre- 

plies,  ^  I  shall  return  no  answer  to  vailed,  and  many  important  laws 

your  messages  till  you  recede  from  were  passed  (l7dlV  tne  old  fiame 

the  choice  of  the  person  you  call  only  breaking  out  ror  a  while,  when 

your  Clerk,  and  present  another  to  the  Governor  urged  Ihem  to  insert 

me  for  my  approbation."    The  As-  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  a  proper 

aembly  would  not  part  with  their  remuneration  to  the  late  President, 

pfivileffes,  and  were  prorogued  till  for  his  services  at  the  head  of  the 

I7th  March.    No  quorum  then  as-  administration, 
aembling,  they  were  prorogued  till       We  have  thus  cursorily  explained 

1st  June;  but,  on  the  29u  April,  why  there  are  no  laws  for  1728, 

were  difsolved^  because,  ^  by  their  '29,  and  '80,  and  %ill  leave  the 

several  messages  having  sufficiently  reader  to  decide  which  party,  the 

ihown  they  do  not  intend  to  pro-  President  and  Council  or  the  As- 

eeed  on  busiuess.  for  the  service  of  sembly,  were  more  actuated  by  the 

the  country."  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism ;  or 

There  are  no  more  records  of  the  whether  both  were  not  true  to  prin- 

Coundl  or  Assembly  till  Governor  ciple,  the  divergence  having  already 

Johnson  arrived,  December  16th,  begun  between  Royalty  and  Re- 

1730.    He  found  a  new  Assembly,  publicanism ;  the  latter  yet  feeble, 

lately  elected,  who  had  not  vet  con-  and  existing  in  uncollected  elements, 

vened.    He  wisely  called  them  to-  but  prompting  to  resistance  against 

gether  as  his  own,  allowed  them  the  stronger  power, 
(waiving  his  approbation  for  the 


A  FORTBAIT. 

A  large  dark  eye ;  black,  silken,  glossy  hair ; 

Blight  pearly  teeth ;  a  deeply-dimpled  chin ; 

Features  expressive  of  the  mind  within ; 

Juno's  proud  height  j  a  form  beyond  compare ; 
A  swan-like  neck,  on  shoulders  deftly  moulded ; 

Full  swelling  bust ;  a  waist  succinctly  spanned ; 
Round  arms,  by  which  'twere  bliss  to  be  enfolded, 

Prest  and  carest  by  her  soft  delicate  hand. 
Her  voice)  in  converse  sweet,  in  song  entrances ; 
Graceful  she  walks,  more  graceful  still  she  dances. 

Yet  'tis  not  by  these  witcheries  she  stole 
My  heart  away,  and  kept  it.    Ah !  how  faint 
AU  effbrt  thus  my  Lady-love  to  paint:—* 

Words  cannot  shadow  fbrth  her  glowing  eharms  of  soul. 


▼OL.  IV. 
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OLD   D0E0HE8TBR. 

The  history  of  this  place  18  some-  given  to  the  public:  and  we  sin- 

what  of  an  enigma — the  solution  oerely  trust,  that  the  very  meagre- 

of  which  we  have  not  yet  arrived  ness  of  the  present  article  may  have 

at ;  and  which«  as  it  has  been,  in  a  the  effect  of  bringing  to  light  these 

measure,  avoided  by  our  distin-  traditions.     We  shall  bear   with 

guished  historian  and  novelist,  we  perfect  good  humor  the  greatest 

presume  not  to  attempt  ourselves,  amount  of  contempt  one  better  in- 

What  we  propose  in  the  present  formed  may  cast  upon  us ;  pro- 
article,  is  to  give  an  anecdote  or  vided,  he  fives  the  world  the  benefit 
two  connected  with  the  history  of  of  his  information.  Besides,  per- 
this  revolutionary  town ;  and  to  sons  having  in  their  possession 
state  a  few  inferences  that  may  be  well-authenticated  records  relative 
drawn  from  its  present  ruinous  con-  to  the  history  of  the  State  should 
dition.  reflect  that  by  not  making  them 

From  the  &ct  that  the  name  of  known,  they  may  cause  many  ob- 
Dorchester  occurs  in  almost  every  scurities  to  remain  unexplained, 
sketch  of  the  Revolution  in  South  In  pasung  from  the  Dorchester 
Carolina,  we  are  led  to  suppose  of  history  to  that  of  this  jday,  we 
that  it  was  by  no  means  an  msig-  will  relate  a  single  anecdote  that 
nificant  village.  Indeed,  we  learn  occurs  to  us — which,  while  con- 
from  Dr.  Ramsay,  that  it  was  se-  nee  ted  with  the  traditions  of  Dor- 
lected  as  a  safe  repository  for  the  ohester,  will  serve  to  add  another 
public  records  when  Charleston  was  to  the  long  list  of  faithful  senrants 
threatened  by  the  British.  Also,  in  the  Revolution, 
that  when  Lord  Rawdon  retreated  Tranquil  Hill — why  so  called  it 
from  the  upper  country,  he  threw  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  it  is  a 
a  garrison  into  the  Dorchester  bleak,  blustering  place — is  a  plan- 
fort — considering  it  a  place  of  im-  tation  situated  only  a  few  miles 
portance — which  garrison,  we  read,  from  Dorchester,  and  was,  at  the 
was  afterwards  expelled  by  Col.  time  of  which  I  writCi  in  possession 
Lee.  Mr.  Simms,  in  his  life  of  of  a  sturdy  patriot  The  Dorches- 
Marion,  speaks  of  a  descent  made  ter  fort  was  then  garrisoned  by 
by  that  General  upon  the  place ;  Americans,  among  whom  were  the 
and  his  novel — ^The  Revels  of  owner  of  Tranquil  Hill,  and  bis 
Dorchester" — would  seem  to  con-  sons.  His  wife  and  daughter  were 
vey  the  idea  of  a  considerable  coun-  residing  at  the  plantation, 
try  town.  Notwithstanding  these  Shortly  after  midnight,  when  this 
various  facts, collected  from  as  many  lady,  her  daughter,  and  a  maid  ser- 
different  sources,  there  is  no  con-  vant  were  the  only  occupanta  of 
tinuous  history  of  Dorchester,  au-  the  house,  the  former  was  disturbed 
thentic  or  unauthentic,  to  be  found  by  a  very  unusual  noise  beneath 
in  the  annals  of  South  Carolina,  her  window,  and  rising  and  caa- 
There  may  be,  and  we  have  no  tiouslv  putting  aside  the  blind,  she 
doubt  there  are,  many  well  sub-  perceived  a  troop  of  British  cavalry, 
stantiated  traditions  concerning  the  quietiy  and  almost  noiselessly  pass- 
place,  existing  in  some  of  our  oldest  ing  in  the  direction  of  Dorchester, 
nmilies,  which  have  never  been  The  .rattiing  of   their    scabbards 
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agaiiMt  their  stimips  was  the  sound  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  of 

that  had  attracted  ner  attention.  brick,  and  thus  their  sites  can  be 

The  acuteness  natural  to  a  wife  easily  determined.    Our  researches 

and  mother,  enabled  her  to  com-  have  carried  us,  as  it  were,  into  the 

prebend  at  once  their  intention ;  parlor  and  kitchen  of  former  days. 

and  she  knew  that  they  were  at-  We  can  show  you  the  style  of  dish 

ternpting  a  surprise.     With  that  and  cup  that  were  used  by  the  good 

cool  self  command  so  often  evinced  ladies  of   the  household.     There 

by  our  Spartan  mothers,  she  re-  was,  as  now,  one  set  for  common 

mained  at  her  post  until  the  entire  use,  and  another  reserved,  we  pre- 

troop  had  left  the  plantation.  Then,  surae,  for  state  occasions.    We  can 

with  equal  alertness,  she  roused  the  prove  that  the  fair  daughters  of  that 

house-servant,  sent  for  the  driver,  by-gone  time  knew  the  use  of  the 

in   whom  she  had  implicit  confi-  mirror,  and  that  their  fathers  did 

dence,  related  what  she  had  seen,  not  despise  the  juice  of  the  grape, 

informed  him  that  his  master's  life  Until  within  the  last  twelve  or 

depended  on  his  speed,  and  dis-  fifteen  years,  the  church  and  fort, 

patched  him  to  the  fort.    The  ne-  which  is  built  of  concrete,  were  in 

gro,  thoroughly   acquainted   with  very  good  preservation.     But  the 

die  surrounding  country,  struck  a  mania  for  brick  led  the  sacrilegious 

direct  course  through  the  swamps,  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  to  fire 

and  arriving  at  the  fort  some  time  the  church.    The  rest  \i  soon  told  : 

in  advance  of  the  British  troops,  u  ^  crumblioj  tower  dow  remains 

save  the  alarm.     Everything  was  With  scars  of  fire  and  water  stains, 

immediately  put  in  order,  and  the  To  show  where  stood  the  Hoose  of 

place  prepared  for  the  attack.  The  who^chimes  rang  sweetly  throagh 

enemy,  findmg  themselves  baffled  the  wood, 

in  their  design,  returned  quietly  to  ^^^  summoned  crowds  to  leave  all 

rhftrleaton                            ^         -^  worldly  care, 

V/uaneaiun.  And  raise  to  heaven  one  cominon  fer- 

So  much  for  tradition — now  for  yent  prayer, 

a  few  ''guesses  at  truth."  Bm  ii„^  ^„  noj  ^^^  onjy  ^^^^^ 

That  the  town  of  Dorchester  was  Whose  influence  spoiled  this  church 

rnrularly  laid  out  is  evident    Two  _     att<^  tower ; 

•«^«.     «♦    »;«»,♦    «n»l/k.    *^    /^oriK  But  Christian  men  and  "men  of  cloth," 

Streets,    at    right   angles   to   each  More  savage  than  the  savage  Goth) 

other,   can   be  distinctly   traced —  Have  stripped  the  walls,  and  lerelled 

their  directions  pretty  nearly  north  with  the  dust 

and   south,  east    and    west     The  The  Ho«w  of  Him  in  whom  they  claim 

main  street — ^the  one  running  north 

and  south — was  closed  at  its  south-  This  is  literally  true  I    A  portion 

em  extremity  by   the  walls,  and  only  of  the  tower  remains !    The 

commanded,  throughout  its  whole  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 

extent,   by   the  guns  of  the   fort  try,as  soon  as  the  church  was  burnt, 

The  church  stood  at  the  eastern  fell  to  work,  and  carried  a  way  every 

end  of  the  other  street,  which  was  brick  they  could  lay  their  hands 

terminated  at  its  western  extremity  on.    Rumor  says,  they  were  afraid 

by  the  Ashley  river.    Thus  the  to  touch  the  tower,  because  there 

limits  of  the  town  are  pretty  well  was  a  chance  of  its  falling  on  them, 

defined  in  all  directions,  excepting  and    therefore  it  remains.     The 

the  north ;  but  we  may  presume  trenches  which  have  been  dug  to 

that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  a  obtain  the  brick  of  the  foundation 

dense  wood  now  lying  on  that  side,  serve  to  show  that  the   structure 

about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort. —  was  cruciform ;  and  the  windows 
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of  the  tower,  ihat  it  was  Gothic —  main  a  matter  of  doubt ;  bat  the 

all  else  is  left  to  ooDJecture.    The  strength  of  the  structure  is  beyond 

massive  plaster — (I  can  apply  no  all  question.    One  bastion  was  of 

other  epithet,)-— of  the  tower,  is  brick,  and   has,  of  course,  dissp* 

completely  corroded  by  the  efforts  peared  before  the  brick  mania,— 

of  youths  and  maidens,  ambitious  the  rest  is  entire.    Within  the  Isst 

of  immortality,  to  inscribe  their  year,  the  interior  of  the  fort  hss 

names.  been  cleared  and  planted. 

The  fort  in  itself  is  an  enigma  I  We  are  happy  to  state,  however, 

A  friend  has  suggested  that  it  was  that  one  act,  mie  to  the  memory 

built  by   the  Spaniards,  when  in  of  old    Dorchester,  has  been  per- 

possession  of  the  sea  coast.     His  formed.     A  gentleman,  well  known 

reason  for  this  conjecture  is,  that  to  us  all,  has  enclosed  the  churdi 

the  material  used — concrete — is  and  the  graveyard  attached,  with 

very  frequently  found  in  buildings  a  bank  and  entrenchment,  which 

in  St.  Augustine,  and  scarcely,  if  will  preserve  the  graves  from  deae- 

ever,  seen  here.     Whenever  and  by  oration, 
whom  the  fort  was  built  may  re- 


LINBS  TO   ROSA. 

Sweet  is  that  flower  that  dwells  afar, 
Where  tropic  plains  are  wild  and  lone, 
And  'neath  the  gentle  morning  star, 
Holds  up  her  tender  petals  blown. 
There,  from  the  glad  and  early  sky, 
The  purest  dews  of  dawn  distil, 
And  from  the  mystic  springs  on  high. 
Her  heart  with  heaven's  own  waters  fill. 

Now,  noon  from  all  the  torrid  sky, 
Beats  on  the  drooping  ibltage  round ; 
And  seeks  in  vain  the  longing  eye. 
For  beauties  that  the  morning  crowned. 
Yet  still  this  flower  unfading  rears 
Her  crest,  and  yet  in  beauty  lives ; 
For,  closed  within  her  heart  she  bears 
The  stream  that  lasting  verdure  gives. 

So  may  thy  tender  heart  of  jrouth 
Expand  Its  petals  in  thy  dawn ; 
And  from  the  founts  of  living  truth. 
To  it  be  purest  waters  drawn, 
That  when  the  plains  of  life  grow  drear, 
And  many  a  hope  shall  lade  and  die. 
Perennial  springs  of  beauty  there. 
May  lasting  streams  of  bliss  supply. 
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kV  HOCTB   AMONa   ^  MEDAU     AND   COIN8.'* 


IfO.   II. 


The  Roman  coinage  that  relates  improved  in  the  execution  of  the 
to  the  province  of  Britain  has,  work  upon  coins,  it  may  well  be 
even  to  us,  peculiar  interest;  and  questioned  if  we  have  not  fallen  far 
there  are  extant  a  very  great  va-  behind  the  Romans  in  our  emblems, 
riety  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  The  changes  upon  our  own  coinage 
specimens  that  have  historic  value,  have  been  only  of  one  eagle  for 
Indeed,  the  peculiar  interest  in  Ro-  another,  and  a  head  of  Liberty  for 
man  coins  consists,  principally,  in  something  nameless.  Of  this,  bow- 
the  fact  that  they  are  medals  of  ever,  we  will  say  more  when  we 
history.  The  ancient  Romans  cele-  reach  the  department  of  American 
brated  great  deeds  in  a  manner  coins  in  this  cabinet  The  first 
pecnliarly  their  own.  "•  Time  and  known  coins  relating  to  Roman 
accident  might  destroy  temples  and  power  in  Britain,  were  struck  in  the 
stataes^  upon  which  the  genius  and  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  41  to  54, 
skill  of  the  architect  and  the  sculp-  and  are  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
tor  had  been  lavished,  but  these  inscription  on  the  obverse  being, 
coins  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  TI.  CLAVD.  C^AR  AVG.  P.M. 
their  fame  to  the  remotest  times.''  TR.  P  VI.  IMP.  XI— Tiberius Clau- 
Triumphal  arches,  defaced  and  over-  dius  Csesar  Augustus  Pontifix  Max- 
thrown,  exhibit  diijointed  portions  imus,  Tribunitia  Potestate  Sextum, 
of  their  once  high-sounding  in-  Imperator  Undecimum.  On  the 
BcriptioDS,  but  numerous  coins  re-  reverse  is,  DE.  BRITANN.,  on  the 
main  uninjured,  bearing  the  senten-  front  of  a  triumphal  arch,  sur- 
tious  legends, JVDAEA  CAPTA —  mounted  by  an  equestrian  statue 
VIOTORIAE  BRITANNICAE—  between  two  trophies.  In  the  year 
AEGYPTO  CAPTA — ^and  many  l^iT^alargebrasscoin  was  brought 
others  of  equal  importance.  Says  to  light  in  Rome,  having  on  the 
Gibbon :  ^*  If  all  our  historians  were  obverse  this  inscription :  **  Tiberius 
lost  to  us,  medals  and  inscriptions  Claudius  CsBsar  Augustii  Filii  Bri- 
would  alone  record  the  travels  of  tannicus."  On  the  reverse,  S.  C, 
Hadrian.'*  The  coins  of  the  Ro-  with  the  figure  of  Mars,  marching 
mans  were  in  fact  their  gazettes,  with  spear  and  shield.  This  Prince 
which  were  published  in  distant  was  the  son  of  Claudius  by  Messa- 
provinces.  Did  they  obtain  a  vie-  lina.  His  original  name  was  Ger- 
tory,  or  reduce  a  people,  coins  were  manicus,  but  the  Senate  gave  him 
Issued,  upon  which  tne  vanquished  the  name  of  Britannicus,  in  honor 
were  depicted  with  their  charac-  of  his  father's  victories  in  Britain, 
terisdc  costume  and  arms.  The  He  was  poisoned  in  the  year  56. 
remission  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  A  large  number  of  coins  of  Ha- 
aqneducts,temple«  and  public  build-  drian  are  extant,  among  which  we 
incs,  the  forming  of  highways,  the  find,  on  the  reverse  of  many,  a  fe- 
eelebration  of  games,  and  the  re-  male  figure,  seated,  her  right  foot 
cords  of  the  traditions  of  early  on  a  rock,  her  head  resting  on  her 
Rome,  are  all  found  in  great  variety  right  hand,  a  spear  in  her  lefl,  and 
on  the  coins  of  that  once  mifi^hty  by  her  side  a  large  shield.  Here 
empire.    If,  in  later  days,  we  have  we  have  Britain  personified,  and 
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the  emblem  has  come  down  to  the  found  a  hoard  of  8,000  Northum- 
present  day,  modified  in  some  slight  brian  coins,  while  digging  an  unu- 
degree,  but  yet  familiar  to  our  eye  sually  deep  grave  in  Hexham  grave- 
on  the  pennies  of  the  Kings  and  yard,  Durham,  They  were  all  sty- 
Queens  of  Endand  for  many  a  cas,  of  the  reign  of  Heardulf,  from 
reign.  Until  the  time  of  Magnus  794  to  806,  and  of  Eadred  Ean- 
Mazi m  us,  coi  ns  were  struck  i n  Rome,  bald,  Ethelred,  Redulph,  and  others, 
or  in  Britain,  indicative  of  the  con-  down  to  844,  about  which  time 
dition  of  that  province,  and  its  re-  they  were  doubtless  buried.  Suc- 
lation  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Af-  oeeding  this  line  of  Saxon  coinage, 
ter  his  death,  in  388,  no  coins  are  we  come  to  the  specimens  of  the 
known  with  any  allusion  to  Britain,  coins  of  the  sole  monarchs  of  Eng- 
except  the  exergual  letters,  PLON.,  land — ^the  first  of  whom,  Egbert, 
Pecunia  Londinensis.  After  the  (Ecgbeorght)  began  to  reign  in  the 
departure  of  the  Roman  legions,  year  800.  These  coins  do  not  dif- 
about  414  A.  D.,  some  kind  of  fer  largely  from  the  silver  pennies 
coinage,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro-  of  the  Heptarchy.  Some  nave  a 
man,  must  have  been  adopted,  and  rude  portrait  of  the  King,  with  his 
traces  are  supposed  to  exist  in  rude  name  and  title,  ^^Rex;*^  others 
pieces  of  the  Roman  style  which  have  a  cross,  with  the  moneyer's 
are  occasionally  found  in  England,  name  or  mark;  and  others  again 
But  the  whole  circulating  medium  have  monograms  of  Christ,  <kc. — 
must  have  rapidly  become  degra-  Alfred  the  Great  ascended  the 
ded,  until  scarcely  an  apology  for  throne  in  871.  His  coins,  at  first, 
gold  and  silver  coins  existed.  In  are  as  rude  as  those  of  his  prede* 
this  cabinet  we  find  specimens  of  cessors,  but  at  a  later  date  they 
the  Saxon  "styca,"  a  small  coin  of  were  much  improved,  his  portrait 
mixed  metal,  and  the  Saxon  *'skeat-  bearing  some  appearance  of  art; 
tale,"  of  silver.  These  were  in  use  but  for  many  centuries  it  is  evident^ 
for  a  Igng  time,  probably  long  after  from  specimens  before  us,  that  coin- 
the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  sil-  affe  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The 
ver  penny.  These  coins  ar%rude  die  and  hammer  were  the  only  in- 
in  character  and  workmanship,  and  struments  used  until  about  the  mid- 
could  only  have  been  used  when  die  of  the  16th  century,  when  the 
gold  and  silver  bore  a  high  price,  power  of  the  screw  was  introduced 
With  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  we  find  into  the  French  mints.  In  1561  it 
an  improved  style  of  coinage.  The  was  admitted  into  the  English  mint, 
interesting  series  of  silver  pennies  and  was  used  with  the  die  and 
then  commenced,  forming,  with  hammer  until  the  14th  year  of 
occasional  half-pennies,  the  only  Charles  II,  A.  D.  1662,  when  the 
silver  money  of  the  country  up  to  latter  were  laid  aside.  By  the  use 
the  reign  of  Edward  III,  A.  D.  of  the  screw,  the  coinage  was  much 
1327  to  1377.  These  pennies  improved,  the  hammered  coin  being 
weighed  from  20  to  24  grains,  and  irregular  in  size  and  deficient  in  re- 
were  generally  of  good  silver.  The  lief.  In  1788  the  machinery  in- 
mint-master  usually  placed  his  name  vented  by  Boulton  for  coining,  was 
upon  them,  with  some  device  or  em-  presented  for  consideration  at  the 
blem  in  a  rude  form.  These  early  mint ;  and,  somewhat  later,  was  in- 
Saxon  coins  are  found  in  great  troduced  there;  since  then  there 
number  in  dififerent  parts  of  Eng-  has  been  constant  improvement  in 
land,  and  are  generally  in  good  machinery  and  die  sinking,  until 
preservation.    In  1833  there  was  now  English  coinage  may  be  re- 
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garded   as  beautiftil  specimenB  of  faithful  repreBentation  t>f  one  of  the 

medalic  art  moet  remarkable  men   that  ever 

It  IB  instmctiTe,  as  well  as  inter-  lived.    The  coins  now   before  us 

estiDg,  to  trace  the  gradual  im-  have  on   the  obverse  a  fine  bold 

provement  in  design  and  execution,  head,  laureated,  of  the  Protector, 

through  the  long  period  from  the  and  the  inscription,  OLIVAR  D. 

estinction  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  6R.  P.  ANG.  SCO.  HIB  Ss  PRO. 

to  the  introduction  of  steam  and  On  the  reverse  the  crowned  arms 

the  coining  press,  as  exhibited  by  in  a  shield  of  England,  Scotland 

various  coins,  side  by  side  in  the  and    Ireland,    with    the    inscrip- 

cabinet  under  inspection.    The  mis-  tion,  PAX.  QU  JSRITUR.  BELLO, 

erable  effigies  intended  for  portraits  1 658. 

of  the  early  Kings  and  Queens  of  Charles  II,  after  his  restoration, 
England,  became  gradually  more  directed  his  attention  to  the  condi- 
life-like,  unti],  in  the  14th  and  15th  tion  of  the  coinage,  and  having 
centuries,  very  respectable  delinea-  secured  the  services  of  Simon,  Blon- 
tions  are  found.  Bluff  King  Harry  deau  and  Roetier,  all  eminent  ar- 
ia easily  recognised  upon  his  coins,  tists,  the  work  upon  his  coins  is  of 
whilst  the  head  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  most  masterly  beauty.  Indeed 
exhibits  the  strong  lines  that  char-  the  competition  between  Simon 
acterize  the  best  portraits  of  her  and  Roetier  to  secure  the  place  of 
now  extant  Among  the  rare  mint-master,  led  them  to  prepare 
and  interesting  coins  of  England,  trial  pieces  to  submit  to  the  King 
we  may  mention  those  struck  for  as  specimens  of  their  work.  Thorn- 
the  Commonwealth.  Soon  after  as  Simon  prepared  a  crown  that 
^e  death  of  the  first  Charles,  the  has  never  been  excelled  in  artistic 
House  of  Commons  began  to  exer-  excellence,  a  few  copies  only  were 
cise  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  struck,  and  they  are  now  not  to  be 
sovereignty ,  and  among  other  procured,  except  at  enormous  pri* 
things  ordered  an  issue  of  gold  and  ces.  One  in  fine  preservation,  was 
silver  coin.  Some  of  tliese  are  yet  sold  at  auction  in  a  catalogue  of 
in  existence,  on  one  side  they  have  coins  and  medals,  some  years  sgo, 
a  shield,  or  the  arms  of  E^ngland,  in  London,  and  brought  the  iabu- 
with  the  inscription,  ^  The  Com-  lous  price  of  £225,0.0.  Thein- 
monwealth  of  England.^  On  the  scription  on  the  edge  of  this  coin  is 
reverse  the  arms  of  England  and  as  follows :  **  Thomas  Simon  most 
Ireland,  the  inscription  ^^  God  with  humbly  prays  your  Majesty  to 
us,"  and  the  date.  They  are  rude  compare  this,  his  tryal  piece,  with 
in  execution,  and  poor  in  design,  the  Dutch,  and  if  more  truly  drawn 
In  1653  Oliver  Cromwell  was  pro-  and  embossed,  more  graf*e^lly  or- 
elaimed  Lord  Protector,  and  in  dered  and  more  accurately  engra- 
1656  his  head  and  style  were  ven,  to  relieve  him.^'  It  may  not 
placed  npon  the  coinage.  These  be  uninteresting  to  those  of  our 
coins  are  now  extremely  rare,  a  readers  who  have  a  veneration  for 
fine  erown  of  Oliver,  bringing  rea-  every  thing  connected  with  the 
diiy  in  England  £S.  His  chief  State  of  South  Carolina,  to  mention 
coiner  was  Thomas  Simon,  a  fa-  that  in  a  catalogue  of  coins  and 
mous  artist,  and  specimens  of  his  medals  sold  in  1844,  in  London,  is 
work  are  now  sought  for  with  great  the  following  item,  or  ^  lot'"  No. 
zeal.  The  pieces  coined  for  Oliver  8,074:  "The  great  silver  circu- 
were  exquisite  specimens  of  skill,  lar  seal  of  Carolina,  obv.  a  full 
and  the  portrait  upon  them  is  a  length  robed  figure  of  George  III, 
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in  tihe  act  of  raising  a  female  from  on  the  reverse  a  mere  indentation, 
her  knees,  symbolical  of  that  col-  This  is  the  earliest  form  known  of 
ony ;  SIGILLUM.  FLAQM.  AUS-  JBgien  coinage.  Some  of  Ihem 
TRALIS.  PROVINGL£.  NOS-  had  short  inscriptions  npon  the^^ 
TRjfE.  CAROLINES;  R.  the  royal  others  merely  the  initial  letter  A, 
arms,  with  the  King's  names  and  and  all  were  of  great  purity  of 
titles.  The  most  earnest  search  metal.  At  a  peri<^  not  very  long 
has  been  made  to  trace  this  *%eal ;"  after  the  time  of  Phidon,  Athens 
but  it  may  never  be  discovered,  began  to  coin  silver,  not  at  first  in 
being  of  silver  and  of  great  weight,  great  abundance,  it  is  presumed, 
it  may  have  long  ago  gone  into  the  as  the  specimens  are  exceedingly 
crucible.  rare.  Indeed  the  coinage  of  i£gina 
With  this  slight  notice  of  En-  was  so  popular  and  so  Targe,  it  sup- 
glish  coins,  we  must  pass  to  another  plied  all  the  requirements  of  Ath- 
variety  of  specimens  that  are  ex*  ens  and  other  neighbors  for  many 
ceedingly  interesting,  as  medals  of  years.  The  specimens  of  coins  of 
history  and  as  works  of  art.  We  Metapontum,  a  Pelasgic  colony  in 
allude  to  the  Greek  coinage.  With  the  north  of  Greece,  founded 
them  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  about  seven  hundred  years  B.  G. 
art,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  exhibits  an  early  efibrt  of  art 
Jewish  nation  coined  their  silver  These  are  incused,  having  upon 
and  gold,  and  that ""  sheckels"  and  them  the  ear  of  com  sacred  to 
^pieces"  were  really  **coin'*  in  the  Geres,  with  the  letters M.  E.  Later 
time  of  Abraham.  At  a  later  pe-  coins  of  Athens  have  the  owl,  the 
riod  we  find  the  she<}kel  of  the  well  known  Athenian  symbol,  and 
Macabees  as  a  coin  of  the  value  of  many  of  them  are  beautiful  sped- 
about  forty  cents,  but  these  were  mens  of  art.  About  four  hundred 
coined  less  than  two  hundred  yeiirs  and  eighty  years  B.  G.  we  find  in 
before  Ghrist  In  the  eighth  cen-  coins  of  Syracuse  the  human  head 
tury  before  the  Ghristian  Era,  Phi*  introduced  upon  the  reverse,  and 
don,  King  of  Argos,  employed  the  forming  a  distinct  impression,  with 
people  of  JE^ntL  to  coin  silver  the  marks  of  the  punch,  but  it  was 
money.  These  early  and  rude  not  until  about  four  hundred  years 
coins  are  easily  recognized  by  the  B.  G.  that  coining  attained  its 
figure  of  a  tortoise  upon  them —  high  perfection — ^then  for  about 
this  being  their  invariable  type,  two  hundred  years,  Greek  art  as 
There  is,  however,  a  later  style  of  connected  with  coins,  at  least,  was 
coins  of  .iEgina,  bearing  the  dol-  supreme.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
phi  n  for  a  type,  and  it  is  supposed  tiful  coins  in  this  cabinet  is  a 
by  some  eminent  writers  that  the  medal  of  Syracuse,  bearing  the 
latter  coin  is  that  made  for  Phidon,  head  of  Geres  or  Proserpine,  sur> 
while  the  tortoise  type  was  their  rounded  by  dolphins.  The  exe- 
own  coinage,  and  may  have  had  a  cution  of  this  head  is  superb,  while 
much  earlier  date  than  the  eighth  the  reverse,  a  quadriga,  or  four> 
century  before  Ghrist.  It  is  not  horse  chariot,  may  be  regarded  a 
likely  Phidon  would  have  em-  master  piece  of  art  The  quadriga 
ployed  the  w^ginetans  to  coin  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  of 
money  for  him,  if  they  had  not  Victory  crowning  the  driver,  and 
been  famous  in  that  art.  In  the  records,  probably,  triumphs  at  tiie 
specimens  before  us  the  tortoise  is  Olympic  games  achieved  by  the 
rudely,  but  boldly  formed,  and  has  citizens  of  Syracuse. 
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A   LmXE   LESSON   FOR   LITTLX   LADIES. 
TBI  8T0ET  Hn  UNCLE  TOLD  LUOT. 

A  yonng  girl  was  sittiDg  on  the  all  mcMniDg,  and  sleep  so  pertina* 

river's  bank :  what  had  so  youth-  ciously  all  eTening— -** 

fill  a  iisoe  to  do  with  such  a  thought-  '^Tbat,  although  Lucy  is  quite 

fnl  brow?  disengaged,  quite  ready  to  sing  for, 

She  was  listlessly  plucking  up  or  talk  to,  her  ancient  relative,  he 

tufts  of  grass  and  throwing  them  gives  her  no  chance." 

into  the  water,  watching  them  idly  **  Precisely." 

as   they  sailed    away,  sometimes  ^^Ahl     And  this  new  guest  of 

sinkiiig,  oftener  floating,  as    her  ours,  this  Mr.  Godfrey  Lettsom,-^ 

dreamy  eyes  followed  their  pro*  what  would  he  have  done,'  had  you 

gresa.  bestowed  upon  me  your  diienpagid 

A  step  startled  her:  '^ Ah,  dear  timet" 

Uncle,  is  it  yon!"  ^  Found  I"  cried  Lucy  Harper, 

She   made    room  for  the  new  laughing  saucily  and  yet  with  con*- 

comer,  and  smiled  upon  him  affeo*  straint     **  Jealous,  dear  Uncle—* 

tionately.  jealous  of  my  attentions  to  Godfrey 

'^Ib  it  not  a  beautiful  sunset  ?"  LettsomI     What  a  shocking  Uncle 

^Most  beautiful.    Why  are  you  it  is,  to  exhibit  such  a  frame  of 

alone,  Lucy?"  mind." 

'^^  Margaret  has  gone  to  ride,  Syl-  ^  Laugh  on,  my  pretty  darling ; 

via  to  visit    I  strolled  out  here,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and 

just  to        to  stroll,  I  suppose."  as  doubtful  of  your  power  to  please, 

**  And  to  think---eb,  my  pretty  you  will  be  jealous,  too.    To-day, 

Lucy?"  you  feel  that  no  one  can  outrank 

She  bludied  slightly.  you — ^no  one  eclipse  you — that  your 

^  Perhaps  so.    If  I  did,  it  would  smile  and  your  voice  are  potential ; 

be  a  novel  occupation  for  your  giddy  but  the  to-morrow  of  your  life-—" 

niece,  would  it  not  ?"  ^  To-morrow  never  comes.    We 

^  Can  I  help  my  giddy  niece  to  never  see  to-morrow.    It  is  always 

think  r  ahead,  never  here.    Out  again,  my 

She  shook  her  head.    ^  You  must  sage  Uncle." 

first  find  the  thought  before  you  ^  Well,  well — so  let  it  ever  be. 

offer  the  help;  I  have  nothing  in  Always  with  you  a  bright  to-day — 

ibe  world  to  think  about — espe-  never  a  gloomy  to-morrow.    Take 

oially."  ^'thegi&  the  gods  provide,"  and 

^  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  live   your    innocent,    thoughtless, 

so.   I  mistook  that  qoiet  expression  happy  life.    You  have  not  a  care, 

for  a  reflecting  one;  I  thought  you  Lucy — you  have  never  yet  known 

sad,  serious — I  don't  know  what ;  a  great  grief— -poor  child  I   if  ad- 

but  you  remsure  me.    Come— let  versity,  trouble,  stalks  down  upon 

us  have  a  little  talk.    I  have  not  you,  with  what  front  will  you  meet 

had  a  cosy  chat  with  you  for  a  it,  I  wonder." 

great  while."  **My   dear   Uncle,"    Lucy    ex- 

**!»  it  my  fault,  my  Nimrod  Un-  claimed,  *^sur  quelle  herbe  aa-tu 

de?    You  hunt  so  indefatigably  march^  in  coming  here?  what  fly 
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has  stung  you  ?    Really,  yon  had  Lucy  shook  her  head, 

better  name  my  inevitable  mode  of  ^  Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived 

death,  write  my  epitaph,   number  in  a  solitary,  ruined,  sad -looking 

my  years,  bury  me,  and  plant  a  cottage,   a  very  sad  and  solitary 

weeping  willow  at  the  head  and  widow; — childless    she  was,    and 

foot  of  my  early  gravel    What  friendless.    If  ever  she  had  been 

means  this  lugubrious  style  of  re-  beautiful,  her  beauty  was  gone  now 

mark  ?    This  half-prophetic,  half-  with  her  youth ;  and  yet  sorrow  had 

withheld  glance  at  my  future?  But,  dimmed  the  one  and  destroyed  th6 

since  you  are  in  this  vein,  tell  me  other,  more  than  Time.    Years  had 

my  fortune.    Dread  sorcerer,  read  passed  since  she  first  dwelt  alone  in 

my  trembling  palm  "-^and   with  this  poor  shed  ;  her  tears  had  been 

mocking,  playful  terror,  Lucy  held  many  and  bitter ;  they  had  brought 

out  her  dimpled  hand.  the  lifeless  calm  which  is  almost 

Mr.  Harper  laughed,  as  he  took  more  painful  to  see  than   active 

it  and  pressed  it  aSsctionately.  grief.    She  seemed  to  have  neither 

^  I  won't  be  lugubrious  any  more,  hope  nor  wish ;  her  future  looked 

young  lady,  and  I  have  no  skill  in  no  farther  than  the  close  of  the 

palmistry — except  so  far  as  warn-  opening  day.  An  old  servant  waited 

ing  you,  that  if  you  don't  wear  on  her  and  supplied  her  few  and 

gloves,  this  rosy  little  piece  of  flesh  frugal  wants.    She  was  silent,  ab- 

and  blood  will  take  too  deep  a  soibed,  resigned.     The  graves  of 

tint**  her  buried  hopes  lay  thick  around 

"  The  day  is  gone,  the  danger  her :  more  were  there  than  the  sod 
past.  Look  at  that  red  glow,  kiss-  covered.  She  sat  and  waited, — 
ing  the  modest  ripples  of  our  dear,  Not  always.  There  were  moments 
placid  river,— -it  is  all  that  remains  when  the  red  blood  which  yetfijled 
of  the  sun's  presence.  It  is  nearly  her  veins  would  assert  its  rich  cur- 
time  to  go  home.  Recite  me  now  rent ;  when  the  actual  youth  that 
one  of  your  beautiful  old  ballads,  her  grave  form  concealed  broke  out 
dear  Uncle — something  stirring  or  in  wild  despair — ^impatient  long- 
sentimental — I  don't  care  which."  ings  for  release  from  her  worldly 

"  Suppose  I  tell  you  a  story  ?"  thraldom — ^impotent  repinings  for 

''Better  still,— one  of  your  own  what  was  past  and  gone  forever. — 

invention  ?"  She  longed  for  human  sympathy — 

''When  did  I  turn  author?  No —  human  ties — and  would  not  seek 

a  story  I  read  to-day.     It  is  short  them, 

and  sad, — will  you  have  it?"  To  her  solitude  came  a  visiter. 

"  Its  brevity    may    excuse    its  It  was  a  woman — a  woman  of  spe- 

gloom,"  Lucy  said,  with  a  mischiev-  cious  words  and  benevolent  repu- 

ous  glance.    "But  has  it  a  mor-  tation.    She  was  eccentric,   rich, 

al  ? "  not  old,  proud,  kind,  persevering. 

"Yes."  " I  have  heard  of  you,"  she  said 

"Oh  I  that  is  an  excess.     Go  on,  to  the  widow.    "You  interest  me, 

I  am  all  attention."  and  I  have  seldom  felt  real  interest 

"  Once  upon  a  time — "  in  any  one." 

"  It's  a  fairy  tale,  then  ? — excuse  The  recluse  thanked  her  briefly, 

my  interruption."  and  said  no  more.    The  lady  was 

"It  is  not  fair  of  you  to  do  it. —  not  to  be  so  put  off:  she  talked, 

If  you  break  in,  I  shall  break  off.  she  laughed,  she  was  grave,  she 

Now,  I  start  again.    Once  upon  a  sighed ;  every  mood  she  tried,  and 

time, — ^you  did  not  speak?"  all  suited  her.    Aurelia  (that  was 
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the  widow's  name)  listeDed,  won**  relia  was  brought  to  discuss  it,  to 

dered,    grew    impatient,    listened  speak  her  reasons,  to  defend  them, 

again,  and  was  pleased  at  last  ^I  have  a  house  next  my  own," 

At  the  first  smile  she  won,  Apoi-  Apollonia  said ;  "  a  fine,  spacious, 

Ionia  (that  was  the  visitor)  rejoiced  bcMutiful  house — grounds  well  kept, 

greatly,  but  took  no  notice.    She  prospect  charming.    Never  has  it 

only  took  her  leave,  with  a  profu-  nad  a  tenant — a  few  passing  guests 

sion  of  sweet  words  and  promises  have  been  allowed  to  look  at  it, 

of  her  return,  which  was  not  by  many  have  tried  to  occupy  it,  but 

any  means  insisted  upon.  not  one  has  been  chosen  by  me  as 

Days  passed,  and  the  shy  Aure<  fit  to  live  so  near  myself.    I  offer 

lia  got  accustomed  to  her  indefati-  it  to  you :  I  ask  you  in  return  for 

gable  friend,  although   she  could  all  the  little  kindnesMs  you  do  me 

not  understand  what  there  was  in  the  honor  to  rank  soTnighly,  I  ask 

herself  or  in  her  future  condition,  yon,  as  receipt  in  full,  to  accept  this 

to  excite  the  interest  of  this  puis-  mansion,  not  for  a  period,  but  for- 

sant  lady :  its  singularity  puzzled  ever.    It  is  not  unworthy  of  you, 

her,  and  kept  her  on  her  guard. —  believe  me.  No  foot  has  desecrated 

But  how  could  she  resist  the  deli«  it ;  it  has  never  had  an  owner  save 

cate  flatteries,  the  kind  sympathy,  myself.    Our  society  is  now  so  pre- 

the  patient  tenderness,  of  this  stran-  cious  to  each  other, — and  yet  you 

gerf     It  would  have  been  brutal  require  me  to  make  a  daily  ^'oum^y 

not  to  be  a  little  touched  by  such  to  see  you.    Think  of  this.    Say 

magnanimous  devotion,  so  Aurelia  nothing  now." 

learned  to  watch  for  the  sound  of  The  next  day  Apollonia  did  not 

the  sumptuous  coach-wheels  of  her  come,  and  Aurelia  felt  the  blank 

constant     guest,    and     gradually  fearfully,  and  enjoyed  more  than 

opened   the  closed  doors  of  her  she  had   ever  done  her  cheering 

heart  to  the  delicate  touch  and  ob-  presence  on  the  day  after.    The 

servant    eyes    of  Apollonia,    the  absences  became  more  freouent — 

grand.  Aurelia'ssolitude  now  grew  distaste* 

'^You  must  quit  this  old  house,"  ful. 

Apollonia  said,  one  day.  ^' Will  you  accept  my  offer,  and 

'^  Never,"  and  Aurelia's  dark  eyes  make  me  happy  f"  her  friend  said, 

flashed  with  anger  and  surprise.  ''Won't  you  tire  of  me,  and  of 

'^How  can  you  propose  it?    How  my  sombre  looks  and  ways!  I  hold 

can  you  know  me  so  little  9"  this  cottage  by  a  certain  tenure — 

"Why  not?"  that  I  should  live  in  it.     If  I  quit 

Silen^y,    but    eloquently,    the  it^  the  legacy  which  gave  it  to  me 

mourner  pointed  to  the    graves,  requires  that  it  should  instantly  be 

with    their    marble    creases    and  destroyed,  pulled  down.  I  am  poor, 

wreaths  of  immortelUe.  There  was  friendless,  helpless.    Deprive  me  of 

no  need  to  «ay,  "Can  I  leave  them?"  this  shelter,  and  I  have  not  a  plank 

Then  she  moved  towards  the  house,  on  which  to  set  my  foot,  a  roof  to 

clasped  her  arms  around  a  crumb-  cover  my  head." 

ling  pillar  of  the  shattered  porch,  "I  pray  you  to  accept  for  life  the 

and  laid  her  lips  upon  it.  noblest  residence  I  own ;  and  the 

Apollonia  was  too  wise  to  press  world  calls  me  rich." 

her  any  farther  then,  but  the  next  "Pardon  me  the  implied  doubt: 

day  and  the  next,  and  on  each  sue-  but  why  should  you,  so  great,  so 

ceeding  interview,  the  idea  was  re-  powerful,  so  surrounded,  why  should 

newed  in  various  ways,  until  Au-  you  seek  out  and  cherish  so  warmly 
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a  creature  insignificant  aaAureliaf*  an  hour  from  that  day  but  was 
"Because  Aurelia  has  qualities  marked  by  some  withdrawal  of 
that  please  me,  and  she  alone,  bodily  or  mental  comfort.  The 
*Man  delighteth  me  not — ^no,  nor  jewels,  the  harp,  the  rich  dresses, 
woman  neither;*  but  I,  for  the  the  books,  even  kind  words  were 
nonce,  a  female  Hamlet,  will  not  not  so  frequent:  Aurelia  learned 
bid  you,  my  gentle  Ophelia,  ^get  to  that  the  ** sister  of  her  soul "  could 
a  nunnery,' — on  the  contrary,  t  frown,  could  scold,  could  sulk, 
take  you  from  your  chartreuse  and  Worse  and  worse — her  beautiful 
make  myself  happy."  garden  was  disfigured  by  the  tramp- 

Well,  dear  Lucy,  the  deed  was  ling  feet  of  men,  who  came  to  root 
done;  Aurelia  consented  to  leave  up  the  most  precious  plants  that 
her  deBolate,4reary  cottage ;  it  was  were  surely  here.  By  what  title  f 
razed  to  th«r  ground — the  white  Apollonia's  love.  Ah  I  that  was  in- 
stones  and  their  yellow  garlands  deed  a  document  to  prove  in  court 
reigned  undisturbed  in  the  solitary  The  winter  was  bitter  cold :  what 
waste,  and  the  birds  sang  in  the  was  Aurelia's  horror  at  seeing  work- 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  rab-  men  take  off  the  doors  from  the 
bits  skipped  over  the  mounds,  while  hinges  of  her  house,  and  fill  up  her 
Aurelia,  robed  in  satins  and  silks,  grates  with  bricks,  not  coal.  She 
with  jewels  in  her  raven  hair,  shivered  and  was  no  longer  silent  Is 
queened  it  royally  in  her  noble  sis-  that  a  stone,  carved  to  resemble  a  wo- 
ter's  noble  giit.  man?     No,  it  is  Apollonia,  the 

Tou  would  not  have  recognized    suave,  the  tender,  the    generous 
her,  the  story  says,   she  was  so    Apollonia! 
grand  and  so  bright,  and  the  gra-       *'  It  is  my  house,  and  I  prefer  it 
cious  lady  Apollonia  could  not  suf-    without  doors." 
ficiently  testify  her  esteem  and  her       "Yours?    Is  it  not  mine?" 
affection  for  the  little  nobody  whom        "  Yes,  it  is  yours;  but  I  own  it*^ 
she  had  dragged  into  the  blaze  and       "  I  disclaim  it" 
light,  and  made  a  somebody.  ^*As  you  please.    The  world  is 

It  is  easier  to  accustom  one's  self  wide — larger  beyond  this  thresh- 
to  luxuries,  than  it  is  to  do  without  hold  than  within." 
them  after  the  habit  is  acquired;  "Apollonia I"  the  poor  Aurelia 
and  so  Aurelia  felt,  when,  one  said,  and  her  pleading  eyes  were 
morning,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  full  of  tears,  "take  back  your  house; 
state  and  glory,  she  found,  on  but  take  back  also  your  cruel  words, 
awaking,  her  dressing-gown  of  more  cruel  looks." 
costly  cashmere  exchanged  for  one  "You  are  childish.  Even  with- 
of  humble  chintz,  and  ner  break-  out  doors,  this  place  is  snugger 
fast  a  dish  of  porridge,  instead  of  than  your  castle  of  the  air,  where 
her  chocolate  in  its  cup  of  shfre,  every  wind,  especially  the  east,  al- 
"  What  means  this  ? "  cried  the  ways  lived.  Dry  your  foolish  eyes; 
dismayed  Aurelia.  you  can  be  very  comfortable  if  you 

"It  is  my  lady's  orders,"  the    choose,  and  don't  torment  me." 
waiting  damsel  said ;  and  Aurelia       Aurelia  wrapped  all  her  shawls 
was  too  much  shocked  and   too    about  her  chilled  limbs,  and  tried 
proud  to  say  any  more.  to  think  that  she  tocu  comfortable. 

She  met  Apollonia  with  their  ac-  There  came  a  rain,  down-pouring, 
customed  embrace,  and  expected  unceasing—- a  perfect  deluge.  In 
an  explanation.  None  came.  But  the  midst,  a  noise  of  hammers  and 
changes  did,  fast  and  furious.   Not  a  sound  of  falling  tiles :  they  were 
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unroofing  her  house;  and  Aurelia  some  think  she  was  drowned  cross- 
did  not  even  dare  complun.  ins;  the  stream,  swollen  \>j  the  late 

Would  thesan  never  shine  again!  rams,  which  lay  between  Apollo- 
She  packed  up  her  few  clothes,  the  nia's  grounds  and  the  humble  spot 
scanty  wardrobe  that  she  had  from  which  the  victim  came;  others 
brought  with  her  from  the  old  cot-  assert  that  she  may  be  seen,  reck- 
tage,  that  could  never  again  wel-  less,  brilliant,  daring,  shunned  and 
come  her.  She  would  not  leave  pitied  by  all  good  people,  who 
like  a  thief  in  the  night;  she  sought  watch  her  sadly :  there  is  a  Sister 
her  benefactress.  of  Charity,  that  looks  like  Aurelia; 

*'  Going  f    cried    Apollonia, —  — ^but  about  ApoUonia  there  is  no 

^^wbitherP  doubt    She   lives  in  "her  accus- 

**  Anywhere.    The  open  woods,  tomed  state,  and  occasionally  won- 

the  bare  beach,  afford  as  hospitable  ders  why  there  are  no  such  things 

shelter  as  your  grand  house,  that  as  gratitude  and  love,  on  earth, 

never  had  a  tenant  until  I  entered  '^This  is  my  story,  Lucv;  it  is 

it.     It  was  mine  for  life — "  longer  than  I  thought!    out  you 

"It  is  now — who  turns  you  outf*  have  been  patient.^ 

Apollonia  interrupted.  ''Did  I  ever  ''And  its  moral  T 

make   a  promise    and  break  it?  "You  have  not  found  it?    Is 

Would  you  insinuate  that  I  have  there  no  moral  where  only  women 

given  and  taken  back?  that  I  urged  are  concerned?    Transform  Apol- 

you  to  have  it,  and  then  withdrew  Ionia  into  a  selfish  man,  who  wins 

it!    There  is  your  house — occupy  and  woos  a  quiet  country  girl — 

it.    Where  else  can  you  go  ?    Your  offers  her  a  heart  that  he  swears 

forlorn  old  hovel  is  destroyed,    I  has  never  before  been  touched — 

brought  you  here— shared  my  for-  lets  her  fold  her  wings  in  this  happy 

tune  vrith  you — ^and,  because  I  re-  nest,  and  then — wearies  of  the  little 

quire  to  make  a  few  alterations,  bird,  who  can  never  again  nestle 

you  turn  restive,  and  abandon  me  elsewhere.     Let  us  go  home,  dear 

yourself.    Oh,  ungrateful  Aurelia  I  Lucy.    When  does  Mr.   Godfrey 

IS  this  my  reward  for  seeking  yon  Lettsom  leave  us?    Soon?    I  don't 

in  your  solitude,  your  destitution T  think  I  like  that  young  gentleman; 

The  story  says  that  Apollonia  but  then,  I  have  no  discernment  of 

wept  just  here ;  but  Aurelia  did  not  character.    Take  my  arm." 

stay  to  dry  the  tears.    She  looked  Lucy  Harper  did  not  speak  again, 

sadly  at  her  former  friend,  lingered  Slowly  she  walked  along,  and  the 

a  moment,  sighed,  and  went  out  night  came  down,  and  these  two 

into  the  darkness.    Of  her  fate  figures  faded  in  the  distance, 
there  is  no   certain    knowledge; 


^ 
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THS   RIDDLK   OF   UFB. 


Come!  ye  creatares  offoU^  and  reaaon, 
Strangely  componoded !  ye  thinn  of  a  day, 

Frail  as  the  bloaaoms  which  blow  Sx  a  seaaon. 

And  wither  to  nothiogneaa — atoms  of  clay 

Phantoms  immortal — vanishing  spray, 
Dash*d  from  the  ocean  of  life !  come,  say — 

Te  demigod  shadows !  how  read  ye  the  strife 

Of  the  world  ?    How  read  ye  the  riddle  of  life  ? 

FixsT  HuvAif  aovu 

Life !  Lifo !  'tis  a  torture  slow, 
Wailing  and  wo, 
Emptiness,  vanity,  wretchedness,  crime, 
A  living  death, 
A  dying  breath 
Of  anguish  pour'd  o'er  the  streams  of  time ! 
Truth!  His  a  fiction!  and  Friendship— a  lie! 
Mockinff  and  mock'd  mankind  sweeps  by 
On  the  flood  of  obliTion,  shrieking  a  cry 
Of  despair  to  the  Ages'  discordant  chime. 
Cursing  and  curs'd,  so  read  I  the  strife 
Of  the  world ;— so  read  I  the  riddle  of  life. 

SBOOND  HYTMAFT  tOUIi. 

Life !  Life !  His  a  merry  dance 
In  sunlight's  glance. 
Sparkling,  gambolling,  wreath'd  with  a  smile, 
A  aonff  of  love, 
That  floats  above 
Bark  earth,  her  sorrows  to  beguile ! 
Truth !  'tis  almighty!  and  friendship— a  God, 
Who  m&keth  to  blossom  the  blessed  sod, 
Over  which  he  waveth  his  golden  rod, 
While  joy  and  hope  cheer  on  the  while. 
Loving  and  loVd,  I  find  no  strife 
In  the  world— «o  read  I  the  riddle  of  Ule. 

THtED  HUMAN  SOUL. 

Life !  Life  I  'tis  a  thing  sublime^ 
A  glorious  chime 
Of  duty,  and  action,  and  trial,  and  bliss, 
In  harmony  peal'd, 
With  triumph  reveal'd 
From  the  realms  of  God's  world  to  the  faithful  in  this! 
On  the  flood  everlasting  tow'rds  heaven  we  roll, 
And  diadems  glitter  afar  at  the  goal. 
While  death  is  the  angel  who  draweth  the  soul 
To  the  stars  with  his  awful  and  rapturous  kiss. 
Loving,  believing— so  solve  I  the  strife 
Of  this  world — so  solve  I  the  riddle  of  life 
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FA0T8,   ANBCDOTSS,   INTEBI8TING   QUOTATIONB,    AND    UTBRART   X8TRAT8 
KNCOUNTKRED   IK   THB   BT-WAT8   01"   RBADINO. 


NO.  ni. 


^  Who  wrote  the  Eikon  Basil-   friend,  Dr.  Young,  and  was  sur- 
ike  I"  is  a  question  which  has  been    prised  to  learn  that  the  latter  had 
asked,  and  perhaps  satisfactorily  an-   also  designed  a  poem,  entitled  the 
swered.     Who  was  the  author  of  "  State  of  Man,"  that  bore  in  the 
the   Letters  of  Junius  ?  is  still  a   scheme  so  raanj  resemblances  that 
question  in  that  state  of  uncer-   it  was  scarce  possible  to  believe 
taiotj  which  makethflrlad  the  heart   that  thej  had  not  communicated 
of  a  disputatious  cntic.    We  do   their  intentions  to  each  other.   Dr. 
not  propose  *'  putting  the  doubt  at   Young,  who  had  even  wrote  some 
rest  forever,"  but  will  only  remark    portion  of  the  verses,  offered  to 
in   passing,   that  we  do  not  think   leave  his  design  to  what  he  thought 
that  Lord  Lyttleton  was  the  man,   fit  to  call  **  a  worthier  genius."  To 
for  the  authorship  of  the  letters   this,  however,  Mr.  Pope  would  not 
which   have  been  published  under  consent;  but  maintained  that  the 
his  name,   has  been  gravely  dis-  poems  might  be  so  published  as  to 
pnted,  and  we  remember  a  passage   avoid  all  appearance  of  rivalry.    It 
m  the  ^life  of  Thomas  Moore,"   was  then  agreed  upon   that  Mr. 
which  attributes  the  paternity  even   Pope  and  Dr.  Young  should  settle 
of  these,  to  Dr.  Combe,  the  author  a  plan  and  write  one  book  in  con- 
of*' Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  in  Search  of  cert,  which   was  to  be  published 
the  Picturesque."    Be  this  as  it  with  no  name,  and  that,  as  it  was 
may,  we  think  that  few   of  our   certain  that  the  public  voice  would 
readers  are  aware  that  the  "  Essay  consider  it  to  be  the  production  of 
on  Man"  was  ever  attributed  to  any  one  or  other  of  those  two  hands, 
other  than  the  *^Poet  of  Twicken-   the  result  should  settle  to  whom  it 
ham."    Yet  that  such  is  the  fact,  should  be  given,  who  was  to  con« 
will  appear  from  an  article  which   tinue  it  himself  and  claim  the  au- 
we  find  in  "'  Hooten's  Adversaria."   thorship.    Mr.  Pope  accordingly 
Young  the  Poet,  and  Pope's  corrected  Dr.  Young's  lines,  and 
Eseay  on  Man, — In  a  volume  of  completed  the  first  book,  and  it 
an  old   Dublin  edition  of  Pope's   w(is  speedily  published  by  a  book- 
works,  which  I  lately  picked  out  of  seller  who  had  hitherto   printed 
a  bookseller^s  shelves  here, contain-   nothing  of  either  Dr.  Young's  or 
ing  the  '*  Essay  on  Man,"  complete,   Mr.  Pope's  performance,  and  who 
I  find,  in  a  handwriting  probably   knew  not  himself  whose  it  was.  In 
a  century  old,  the  following  curious   a  very  short  time,  whether  from 
note :  the  large  hand  which  Mr.  Pope 

''This  fine  philosophical  poem,  had  in  it,  both  in  writing  and  cor- 
although  printed  in  Mr.  Pope's  recting,  or  from  what  other  cause, 
•  works,  was  not  wrote  entirely  by  every  man  was  positive  that  it 
him.  Mr.  Pope  having  for  many  was  Mr.  Pope's,  while  no  one 
years  designed  a  poem  of  this  sort,  found  in  it  any  likeness  to  Dr. 
and  even  sketched  it  out,  commu-  Youne's  style.  Mr.  Pope  had,  by 
nicated  his  plan  one  day  to  his  this  time,  received  a  firiendly  letter 
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from  Dr.  Young,  promiBing  never  reference  to  the  ^QenUeman's  Mag- 
to  lay  claim  to  one  line  of  that  azine"  of  that  year,  will  show  that 
poem  which  he  should  ever  con-  the  public  did  pretty  generally  as- 
sider  Mr.  Pope's  entire,  and  the  sign  it  to  its  true  author — ^the  poet 
latter  had  already  finished  a  second  indeed  who,  of  all  living  writersi 
book  upon  a  new  plan,  which  was  could  alone  have  penned  the  beau- 
soon  afber  printed,  and  strengthened  tiful  episode  of  **  Lo,  the  poor  In- 
the  public  judgment,  although  he  dian.^  Our  Dublin  pirates,  how- 
did  not  avow  himself  the  author  ever,  had  no  time  to  weigh  nice 
until  long  after.  The  first  lines  are  ouestions  of  authorship,  or  to  await 
Mr.  Pope's.  In  the  printed,  copy  tne  verdict  of  the  public  The 
they  bc^n  thing  struck  them,  no  doubt,  as  a 

'Lcelios  awake!  and  leave  all  meaner  solemn  production,  very  like  what 

things.' "  Hiey  had  been  in  the  habit  of  steal- 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  ^°«  ^^^^   ^^'  ^oung.    A  good 

to  find  that  the  above  note,  or  the  »*™®  ^"  wanted,  and  not  a  mo- 

gabstance  thereof,  has  ever  been  ment  was  to  be  lost.   Down,  there- 


Aerefore,  at  this  moment  be  puz-  curious  additiofl;  but  that  it  was 
ding  the  brains  of  some  literary  «>  published  I  have  found  a  good 
student,  I  may  be  doing  a  service  ?vKlepc«-  In  the  "Dubhn  Even- 
by  giving  what  I  think  an  explana-  ^^S  PoBt"  of  Miurch  17th,  1782-3, 
tion  of  Uie  story— which,  like  most  »PP«»»  **^«  following  advertwe- 
others,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  ^^^^  ' 
contain  a  grain  of  fact  with  an  T^S  <>"y  i«  P"""^*^-  ^"^^""I^"^ 

/       *  J        •    \    ^  fi  A*         r\  J^     Mao  addretaed  to  a  Friend.     Part 

ounce  (avoirdupoiee)  of  fiction.  On  l    g^  £4^,,^  Young,  LL.D.    Priated 

searching  a  file  of  Dublin  papers  for  G.  Ritic,  6.  Ewing,  and  W.  SmiUit 

for  the  year  1783,  I  find  that  the  ^<^- 

Essay  on  Man  was  reprinted  ^Part       Thus  I  find  it  subsequently  fre- 

I.)  in  March,  1788;  and  it  tnere-  quently  advertised,  although  I  do 

fore,  I  presume,  appeared  in  Lon-  not  find  in  this  file  of  papers  any 

don  immediately  before.  The  poem  advertisement  of  the  publication  of 

was  published  anonymously;  but  a  Part  II. 


FROM   A   child's  PRATBB — (FRENCH.) 

At  dawning  gray, 

'Midit  noontide  splendid, 
And  when  the  day 

At  eve  has  ended— 
We'll  pause  and  ponder 

In  thoughtful  wonder, 
And  praise  and  love 

Our  God  above. 
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HUtory  of   CiMization  in  Eng-  he  has  done  this,  he  has  done  all 

Umd.  By Senry  ThomcLS  Buckle,  that  his  purpose  demands.    The 

I^ew    York :    D,  AppUton  A  philosophic  generalizer  follows  him 

Co.  and  deduces  his  conclusions  from 

ntt     ,.  ,         ^  •  M*    .•  ^^  events  related.    Hasty  ireneral- 

The  history  of  civilization  seems  5^^.^^  -^  ^^           injudicious.    It 

to  have  produced  impressions  m  would  be  particularly  so  in  relation 

various  (quarters  differing  very  ma-  ^  ^^^  ^(^  ^^^^^  '  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^. 

tenally   m   their  character.      By  foi„  of  men.    Many  nations  must 

some  parties  the  book  has.  been  Hse,  flourish,  and  fall  into  decay; 

received    with    high    praise;    by  histories  must  be  written, 

others,  with  emphatic  condemna-  many  forms  of  society  be  described 

tion.     The  London  Quarteriy,  of  ^^^^^  ^^^             ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

July  IS  unqualified  m  its  censures;  ^^  induction  which,  from  the  ao- 

another  Review  as  decided  in  its  e^mulated  events,  would  esUblish 

«"'^«y-  the  general  law. 

Mr.  Buckle  tells  us  that  the  ma-  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  for 

terials  of  history  seem  to  be  ample.  Mr.  Buckle  to  express  either  sur- 

Tho  history  of  civil  and  poliUcal  priae  or  dissatisfaction,  if  hitherto 

events,  of  military  affaire,  of  re-  history  has  furnished  materials  only. 

Kgion,  of  inventions,  of  science,  of  But  has  this  department  of  litera- 

Hterature,  of  antiquities,  is  copious  ture  furnished  materials  only! — 

and  exact.    Political  economy,  sU-  Surely  it  has  not  been  without  cnl- 

tistica    physical    geography,  have  tivators,  of  another  kind,  in  lUly, 

been  highly  cultivated.     All  the  France,  England,  or  Germany.    If 

stone,   brick,  mortar,    wood,    are  Mr.  Buckle  is  the  most  expert,  or 

ready.     We  want  a  master  builder  the  most  comprehensive,  he  is  cer- 

only.     Mr.  Buckle  professes  to  be  tainly  not  the  first  or  only  laborer 

one — to  supply  what  has  hitherto  in  the  field. 

been  wanted,  the  putting  the  col-  Mr.  Buckle  begins  with  setting 

looted   materials  to  their  proper  aside  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the 

ii>®*  predestination  of  the  Supreme  Be- 

The  philosophy  of  history  will,  ing,as  famishing  the  laws  by  which 

of  necessity,  follow  history  itself,  we  are  to  interpret  human  affairs. 

To  represent  the  last  contemptu-  These  doctrines  of  the  metaphysi- 

ousiy  as  an  ^incoherent  compila-  cian  and  the  theologian,  he  says, do 

tion  of  facts,^'  because  the  historian  indeed  supply  **  a  safe  and  simple 

is  notalso  the  philosopher,  is  neither  solution  of  the  obscurities  of  our 

fiiir  nor  judicious.    The  accumula-  being ;  and  as  they  are  easily  un- 

tion  of  nicts  is  one  thing,  the  in-  derstood,  they  are  so  suited  to  the 

daction  from  the  facts  and  the  es-  average  capacity  of   the  human 

tablishment  of  general  principles  is  mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day 

another.    The  historian  must  nar-  an  immense  majority  of  men  are 

rate  clearly  and  impartially.  When  divided  between  them ;  and  they 

▼OL.  IT.  6 
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have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  relation  to  the  price  of  com,  and 
of  our  knowledge,  but  have  given  Cupid  and  Hymen  consult  the  re- 
rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  ani-  turns  of  the  grain  crop  with  close 
mosities  have  embittered  the  rela-  attention,  before  they  venture  to 
tions  of  private  life.  Among  the  engage  in  their  several  vocations, 
most  advanced  European  thinkers,  Mr.  Buckle,  having  dismissed  the 
there  is,  however,  a  growing  opin-  free  will  of  man  and  a  special  Prov- 
ion  that  both  doctrines  are  wrong.^^  idence,  as  agents  in  the  regulation 

Milton,  in  one  of  his  sublimest  of  human  affairs,  proceeds  to  Hhow 
passages,  represents  the  fallen  sera*  that  they  are  governed  by  causes 
phim  as  debating  the  great  questions  independent  of  any  such  control, 
of  ^  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  These  causes  are  physical  or  men- 
Will  and  Fate,'^  and  as  finding  no  tal.  They  proceed  from  the  climate, 
end,  ^  in  wandering  mazes  lost" —  food,  soil,  and  general  aspect  of 
We  are  greatly  disposed  to  believe  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
that  the  advanced  European  think-  or  from  the  mental  influences  to 
ers  will  not  be  any  more  fortunate  which  we  are  exposed, 
in  going  over  the  same  class  of  From  favorable  climate  and  soil 
questions,  than  their  illustrious  pre-  proceed  abundant  harvests  of  the 
deoessors  are  represented  to  have  best  food ;  from  abundance,  leisure ; 
been.  from  leisure,  the  cultivation  of  the 

Setting  aside  these  great  doc-  mind,  letters,  refinement,  and  an 

trines,  summarily,  Mr.  Buckle  pro  advanced  civilization, 

ceeds  to  show  that  human  affairs  The  general  aspect  of  nature  ex- 

are  a  series  of  necessary  sequences;  ercises  a  powerful  influence  in  mod- 

that  if  we   were  once  thoroughly  ifying  national  character.     It  acts 

informed  of  all  the  facts  involved  with  great  power  upon  the  imagi- 

in  any  one  problem  of  human  con-  nation,  and,  through  the  imagina 

duct,  we  could,  with  unerring  ex-  tion,  upon  the  passions  and  intellect 

actness,  tell  what  that  conduct  must  of  a  people, 

inevitably  be ;  that  the  actions  of  Under  some  of  these  aspects, 

men  are  not  governed  by  their  vo-  nature  is  more  powerful  than  man ; 

litions,  but  by  their  antecedents;  under  others,  man  is  stronger  than 

that  human  affairs  are  not  directed  nature.    In  the  first  case,  the  imag- 

by  a  cx)ntrolling  Providence,  but  ination  is  stimulated;  in  the  last, 

by  certain  necessary  laws.  the  understanding  predominates. — 

Mr.  Buckle  seess  to  illustrate  The  civilizations  which  have  sprung 
and  enforce  his  doctrine,  by  a  refer-  up  exterior  to  Europe,  have  been 
ence  to  the  accounts  which  statis-  mainly  influenced  by  the  imagina- 
tics  give  in  reference  to  the  com-  tion ;  those  in  Europe  have  been 
mission  of  «rime.  It  appears,  by  controlled  by  the  understanding, 
this  account,  tbatthero  is  a  certain  In  conformity  with  these  pnnci- 
number  of  crimes  committed  every  pies,  variations  in  races  are  ex- 
year  among  every  people.  There  plained.  Mr.  Buckle  has  no  faith 
are  proportionate  numbers  of  mur-  in  any  other  causes,  and  regards 
ders,  thefts,  suicides,  with  almost  ethnology  with  small  respect 
no  variation.  Even  the  number  of  But  apart  from  physical  causes, 
marriages  is  determined,  not  by  the  mental  influences  have  much  to  do 
wishes,  temper,  or  affections  of  the  in  modifying  the  character  of  a  na- 
parties  concerned,  but    by  large  tion. 

general  facts,  over  which  they  have  These  influences  are  either  moral 

no  power.    Marriages  bear  a  fixed  or  intellectual.    To  the  intellectual 
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division    of   mantal    causes,    Mr.  The  civilizntion  of  her  people  has 

Buckle  impDtes  the  chief  power  in  been  worked  out  chiefly  bj  them- 

promoting  the    ctvilization   of    a  selves ;  has  been  least  benefited  or 

people.  retarded  bj  the  personal  peculiari- 

Of  morals  or  ethics,  be  remarks  ties  of  her  rulers  or  foreign  agen- 
that  there  is  no  improvement  or  cies;  is  more  inherent  and  normal 
advance.  Thej  are  the  same  to-day  than  any  other.  It  is  from  these 
that  they  were  three  thousand  years  considerations  only,  and  not  from 
ago,  and  no  addition  has  been  those  motives  which  **are  dignified 
made,  or  can  be  made,  to  the  prin-  with  the  name  of  patriotism,"  that 
ciples  of  morals  as  they  were  es-  Mr.  Buckle  has  selected  the  history 
tablished  and  taught  by  Moses  to  of  England,  in  preference  to  any 
the  Hebrews.  The  teaching  of  other,  as  the  subject  of  his  work. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  include  It  is  because  in  Europe  the  influ- 
Dothing  new.  He  thinks,  indeed,  ence  of  nature,  or  physical  causes, 
that  their  finest  passages  are  derived  has  been  controlled  by  the  under- 
from  Pagan  writers.  As  all  civili-  standing;  and  because  in  England 
zation  is  the  result  of  moral  and  in-  the  understanding  of  the  people 
tellectual  agencies,  and  as  the  great  has  had  least  obstruction  in  work- 
moral  systems  of  the  world  have  ing  out  its  legitimate  effects,  that 
been  fundamentally  the  same  and  Mr.  Buckle  writes  the  history  of 
therefore  stationary,  it  is  to  the  ac-  his  own  country, 
tive  and  perpetually  changing  in-  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
tellectual  agent  that  we  must  look  the  laws  of  society  by  studying  the 
for  national  advancement.  *^Al-  history  of  a  single  people,  the  writer 
though  moral  excellence  is  more  proposes  to  include  references  to 
amiable,  and,  to  most  persons,  more  others  in  the  course  of  his  labors, 
attractive  than  intellectual  excel-  He  will  investigate  the  histories  of 
lenoe,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that,  other  States  in  relation  to  those 
looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  intellectual  peculiarities  in  which 
less  active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  they  may  differ  from  each  other, 
I  shall  presently  prove,  less  pro-  where  some  one  or  other  principle 
dactive  of  real  good.''  has  acquired  peculiar  power  from 

As  the  social  condition  of  Eu-  various  causes,  domestic  or  foreign, 
rope  is  more  under  the  control  of  In  the  history  of  Germany,  for  ex- 
the  understanding  than  that  of  ample,  where  the  accumulation  of 
other  parts  of  the  world,  so  the  knowledge  has  been  more  rapid 
civilization  of  England  is  more  self-  than  in  England  ;  the  laws  of  the 
developed  than  that  of  any  other  accumulation  of  knowledge  may  be 
country  of  Europe.  It  has  been  most  conveniently  studied.  In  the 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  same  way,  the  Americans  have  dif* 
people,  has  been  less  directed  by  fused  their  knowledge  more  com- 
govemraent,  less  modified  by  exte-  pletely  than  the  English  have  done ; 
nor  canse8—*by  foreign  invasion  or  the  laws  of  diffusion  will  be  better 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  in-  understood  therefore  by  attention 
habitants  of  other  States.  Until  a  to  American  history.  So,  also,  in 
comparatively  recent  period,  Eng-  France  the  effects  of  an  active  in- 
land haa  been  but  little  visited  by  terference  of  government  in  the 
foreign  travellers.  For  these  causes,  affairs  of  individuals,  or  what  is 
Mr.  Buckie  selects  the  history  of  called  the  protective  principle,  will 
England  as  best  fitted  for  the  devel-  be  best  illustrated  as  respects  civil 
opmentof  bia  peculiar  principles,  and  commercial  affairs,  and  in  Spain 
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in  relation  to  eccloBiastical  matters.  A  writer  who  seta  ont  with  laj- 

It  will  be  important  therefore  to  the  ing  aside  a  special  Providence  in 

dear  understanding  of  English  his  human  affairs  or  in  the   goVem- 

tory  to  have  clear  views  of  the  ment  of  the  world,  does  not  eon- 

operations  of  these  different  princi-  ciliate  confidence  in  the  justness  of 

pies  as  they  are  developed  in  other  his  judgment     We  doubt  much 

countries.  whether  the  human  mind  will  ever 

Before  proceeding  to  this  work  arrive  at  any  sounder  conclusion 
in  conformity  with  these  views,  Mr.  than  that  the  universe  is  under  the 
Buckle  thinks  it  necessary  to  re-  direct  and  immediate  control  of  Uie 
move  certain  erroneous  opinions  Supreme  Being.  We  know  no 
commonly  entertained  in  reference  difficulty  greater  than  that  of  be- 
to  religion,  literature,  and  govern-  lieving  that  the  world  is  not  un- 
ment.  In  the  judgment  of  many  der  the  direction  of  an  intelligent 
persons,  he  says,  these  things  are  ruler.  If  it  is  hard  to  nnderstasd 
the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs,  how  an  effect  can  exist  without  a 
This  opinion  is  widely  spread,  is  cause,  it  is  auite  as  hard  to  see  how 
very  plausible,  but  is  altogether  a  continuation  of  an  effect  or  of 
erroneous.  The  religion,  litera-  a  series  of  effects,  can  be  poasiUe 
ture,  and  government  of  a  people,  without  a  continuation  of  the  cause 
so  far  5*om  being  the  cause  of  their  that  originally  produced  them. — 
civilization  are  but  the  effects  of  it  Every  step  in  the  continuation  is 
'^Outof  a  certain  condition  of  so-  itself  a  distinct  effect  and  requires 
cioty,  certain  results  naturally  fol-  the  same  explanation  that  is  re- 
low."  Among  these  are  the  reli-  quired  by  the  first  created  efi^t, 
gion,  literature  and  government  and  as  little  admits  of  any  other 
of  the  State.  With  an  ignorant  solution.  Mr.  Buckle  acknowl- 
people,  religion  is  full  of  marvels,  edges  that  it  is  the  easiest  way 
As  the  intelligence  of  a  people  im-  of  accounting  for  the  vicissitudes 
proves,  their  religion  improves  with  of  human  affairs,  which  is  only 
It  Savagescannot  be  taught  Chris-  saying  that  it  is  most  conso- 
tianity.  They  may  practice  the  nant  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
forms  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  mind.  That  we  are  not  able  to  ex- 
Supper,  but  cannot  be  made  to  un-  plain  the  mode  of  operation,  that 
derstand  their  spirit  or  meaning,  we  cannot  detect  the  nature  of  the 
The  religion  of  mankind  must  be  interference,  is  the  inevitable  con* 
regarded  as  the  effect  of  their  im-  sequence  of  our  finite  faculties  and 
provement,  not  the  cause  of  it  the  infinite  object  to  which  we  at- 
The  same  thing  substantially  may  tempt  to  direct  them.  One  thing 
be  said,  Mr.  Buckle  affirms,  of  the  is  certain,  that  no  other  solution  of 
literature  and  government  of  a  peo-  the  phenomena  attending  the  gov- 
ple.  They  are  effectsonly,  not  causes,  emments  of  the  world  can  possibly 

We  have  not  space  for  a  more  be  an  adequate  one. 

extended  notice  of  Mr.  Buckle's  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  was  not 

plan.    He  is  evidently  a  strong  and  necessary  for  Mr.  Buckle  to  have 

comprehensive  thinker,  but  we  can-  engaged  in  his  preliminary  speca- 

not  nelp  believing  that  he  might  lations  in  order  to  do  effectually 

have  accomplish^  all  that  would  all  that  he  proposes  to  do.     We 

be  really  valuable,  without  resort-  doubt  whether    his    lamentations 

ing  to  the  platform,  to  use  the  over  the  imperfections  of  hisloty 

American  phrase,  with  which  he  as  it  exists  have  any  sufficient  cause, 

introduces  his  speculations.  He  reminds  us  very  much  of  Words- 
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worth  on  his  adrent  into  the  poeti-  and  compactly  given.  There  is 
cal  world,  when  not  satisfied  with  neither  too  much  nor  too  little ; 
giTing  his  fine  verses  to  the  world  but  much  in  little;  and  while noth- 
to  find  their  way  by  their  merits,  ingisallowed  to  occupy  much  space, 
he  propounded  to  the  readin^j^  pub*  nothingde8ervingofBpace,is8)urred 
lie  certain  new  dogmas  iu  relation  over,  or  omitted.  Of  course,  the 
to  the  essttitial  principles  of  his  work  is  hut  a  summary,  giving 
art,  proposing  to  prove  that  it  bad  heads  only,  and  dues  conducting  to 
fiillen  to  his  Tot  to  explain  to  the  more  copious  narratives.  But  this 
taste  and  onderstanding  of  man-  is  all  that  is  possible  in  a  school 
kind  the  true  nature  of  what  they  manual,  and  all  that  is  needed, 
had  been  writing  and  reading  for  As  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
two  thousand  years.  •  Mr.  Words*  for  begi oners,  it  may  be  described, 
worth  soon  lost  sight  of  his  pecu*  as  quite  as  full  and  faithful,  as  any 
liar  doctrines  and  went  on  to  write  that  is  now  used  for  juvenile  learn- 
very  charmingpoetry  without  them,  ers;  nay,  much  more  full  than 
and  we  are  quite  certain  that  Mr.  most ;  —  while  it  is  entirely  free 
Buckle  would  conduct  his  general-  from  certain  objectionable  charac- 
izations  in  historv  with  at  least  as  teristics,  of  omission  and  commis- 
great  success  if  he  would  follow  Mr.  sion,  to  which  most  northern  pub- 
Wordsworth's  example.  lications  of  this  class,  are  decidedly 

obnoxious.     We  trust  that  it  will 

^ete  School  Booh,     Catechism  of  receive   prompt    welcome  at   the 

United  States  History  ;  embrac-  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  south. 

ing  the  chief  events  in  the  his-  

ioryof  the  nation,  from  its  earliest  Historical  and  Biographical  Es- 
period  to  the  present  time.     By  says.  By  John  Forster,  London : 
B.   R.    Carroll.       Charleston :  John  Murray.     1858. 
Me  Carter  d:  Co.,  Courtenay  d:  Of  the  three  historical  essays  of 
Co,     1 858.  Mr.  Forster,  two  have  not  been  be- 
We  are  pleased  to  welcome  this  fore  printed ;  the  third  was  pub- 
well  digested  manual  of  American  lisbed  in  the  Edinburg  Review. 
history  ;  especially  pleased  that  it  Two  of  the  four  biographical  es- 
originates  with  ourselves,  and  from  says  have  been  published  in  the 
the  pen  of  one  so  well  prepared,  as  Edinburg  Review,  and  two  in  the 
Mr.  Carroll,  for  such  a  labor.     He  Quarterly   Review.    These  essays 
has   identified  himself  successfally  were  not  reviews,  however,  in  the 
with  educational  literature, and  with  ordinary  sense,  but  were  distinct 
oar  local  history.    He  knows  the  biographical  studies.    This  circum* 
aonrcea  of  the  history,  and  knows  stance,  and  the  fact  that  large  ad- 
what  boys  require  in  a  school  book,  ditions  have  been  made  to  them  all. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  com-  have  induced  the  author  to  give  to 
pilation  before  us  will  admirably  both  series  of  his  essays  their  pre- 
answer  the  purpose  for  w h ich  i  t  was  sen  t  form . 

designed.    It  is  a  summary,  in  the  The  subjects  of  the   historical 

form    of  a  catechism,  of  all    the  essays  are,  '^The  Debates  on  the 

leading  transactions  in  our  colonial  Grand  Remonstrance,'^  '^The  Plan- 

aod   revolutionary   period  ;  bring-  tagenets  and  the  Tudors,  a  Sketch 

ing  down  the  public  events  in  the  of  Constitutional  History,"  ^  The 

progress  of  the  confederacy,  to  the  Civil  Wars  and  Oliver  Cromwell." 

present  time.    The  questions  are  The  Biographical  essays  are  devo- 

clearly  put,  the  answers  correctly  ted  to  Daniel  De  Foe,  Sir  Richard 
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Steele,  Cluute  Chinchill,'*tiid  Stm-  Fonter  gives  himself  oordiall j  ftsd 

uel  Foote.  lovingly,  more  than  to  mny  other, 

Thoae  evajB  are  all   of  iifreat  it  ia  to  the  Kfe  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

Taloe.    The  sabjects  are  deeply  in-  And  certainly  there  are  few  names 

teresting.    Tbey  are  carefblly  writ-  in  Engli^  history,  or  anj  other, 

ten^  with  fuUnen  of  knowledge  and  that  better  deserre  the  attention 

exactness  of  though L    Their  style  and  admiration  of  the  student  De 

is  strong  and  perspicnons.    They  Foe's  place  in  the  literary  and  po- 

lack  the  charm,  sometimes  meri-  litical   history    of  Great    Britain 

tricious,  of  Macaulay's  pointed  and  oug^t  to  be  a  very  high  one.    We 

glowing  manner,  bnt  they  leave  on  all  know  him  aa  the  author  of  one 

the  mind  a  better  defined  idea  of  of  the  few  books  which  belong  to 

characters  and  events.    The  spark-  the  whole  world,  present  and  future, 

ling,  antithetical  style  is  very  cap-  Homer,  Don  Quixotte,the  I^lgrim's 

tivatiDg  at  first  to  the  reader,  but  Pr<^eas,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  are 

not  so  ultimately.    It  inevitably  be-  the  common  property  of  mankind, 

trays  the  writer  into  a  sacrifice  of  But  he  isnot  so  well  known  in  other 

truth  to  point,  and  is  prone  to  over-  striking  points  of  his  chatacter,  aa 

look  those  nicer  shades  in  the  char-  a  roan  aud  a  politician — ^as  the  res- 

acter  of  men  and  things  which  do  ointe  advocate  of  civil  liberty,  reli- 

not  admit  of  bold   contrast,   but  gious  liberty,  the  liberty   of  the 

which,  nevertheless,  very  often  make  press,  the  liberty  of  commerce — ^as 

the  distinctive  quality  of  the  man  a  man   whose   int^rity    nothing 

and  the  thing.  could  corrupt,  and  whose  courage 

Mr.  Forster  evidently  leans  very  nothing  could  daunt  Nor  is  it 
strongly  to  the  liberal  view  of  poll-  generally  understood  that  his  liter- 
tics,  yet  without  being  unfair  or  ary  clsims  are  not  confined  to  the 
partial.  He  is  an  admirer  of  De  wonderful  story  of  Crusoe.  This 
Foe,  and  loves  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was  only  one  of  many  tales  which 
He  sides  with  the  Parliament,  and  he  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  his  life, 
venerates  the  memory  of  Crom-  beginning  when  nearly  sixty,  which 
well.  He  has  no  vague  theories,  introduce  us  to  the  modern  novel, 
no  crude  fanciful  speculations,  no  and  serve  as  the  forerunner  of  Dick- 
commonplace  reflections,  or  mere  ens  and  Thackeray, 
class  or  party  opinions.  He  offers  In  like  manner,  we  are  indebted 
to  his  reader  nothing  that  is  flashy  to  De  Foe*  for  the  light  essay  on 
or  flimsy  in  matter  or  manner.  He  manners  and  events,  which  received 
calls  his  essays  studies,  and  they  well  its  nice  finish  from  Steele  and  Ad- 
deserve  to  be  studies  for  his  readers,  dison. 

The  ^* Grand  Remonstrance"  he  He  was  no  unworthy  opponent 
regards  as  the  great  shaping  event  of  Swift  in  wit  and  irony,  and  in- 
of  the  revolution  which  brought  finitely  his  superior  in  all  other  re- 
Charles  to  the  block  and  sowed  tbe  spects — in  manly  earnestness,  in 
seeds  of  English  and  of  American  purity  of  purpose,  in  the  love  and 
liberty.  la  the  essay  on  this  sub-  proper  understanding  of  civil  and 
ject,  and  the  subsequent  one  on  the  political  freedom.  Swift  would  have 
Civil  War  and  Cromwell,  ample  sold  himself  to  any  party  for  a 
justice  is  done  to  this  period  of  An-  bishopric ;  no  gift  of  wealth  or 
glo-Saxon  history — a  period  as  power  could  have  turned  De  Foe 
deeply  interesting  to  tbe  American  from  the  determined  and  active  ad- 
as  to  the  English  reader.  vocacy  and  support  of  truth  and 

If  there  is  a  topic  to  which  Mr.  right 
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Sir  Richard  Steele  is  another  ion  quee^on,  and  that  no  critic  or 
character  for  whom  Mr.  Forster  en-  translator  who  would  approach  the 
tertains  an  affectionate  remem-  task  with  the  determination  to 
hrance.  And  certainly  there  are  strengthen  the  Bible  testimony  in 
few,  in  all  literary  history,  more  favor  of  any  doctrine,  should  be 
worthy  of  r^;ard.  If  the  author  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  revision, 
of  the  ^Christian  Hero"  did  not  Much  as  the  world  has  advanced 
always  practice  what  he  preached,  since  the  opening  of  the  17th  cen- 
he  was  always  true,  generous,  devo-  tury,  there  has  been  comparatively 
ted  to  his  friends,  tender  in  his  do-  little  progress  in  any  of  the  great 
mestic  relations,  and  ready  to  ad-  branches  of  science  or  phildogy, 
mire  and  exalt  the  literary  excel-  essentiallyconnected  with  the  trans- 
ience which  was  beyond  his  own.  lation  of  the  Bible  from  the  ongi- 
Addison  only  is  superior  to  him  in  nal  tongues.  Much  has  been  done 
the  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  wit  in  illustration  of  the  Bible  history 
and  humor.  and  prophecies,  but  the  very  com- 
We  have  merely  touched  upon  pleteneas  and  sufficiency  of  the 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Forster's  essays.  English  version  have,  perhaps,  pre- 
They  are  all  worthy  of  a  careful  vented  that  pains-taking  and  perse- 
perusal,  and  we  commend  them,  in  vering  study  of  the  original  lan- 
tbe  most  unqualified  terms,  to  the  guagesofinspiration,  which  marked 
attention  of  our  readers.  the  religious  mind   of  the   I7th 

century.    It  is  certain  that  English - 

On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  speaking  Christendom  cannot  now 

If&w    Testament^  in  connection  present  such  a  combination  of  pro- 

with  some  recent  Proposals  for  found    scholarship    and    christian 

its  Revision,  By  Richard  Chene-  charity  on   cardinal  doctrines,  as 

vix   Trench,    D.  i)..  Dean  of  that  which  assisted  the  great  work 

Westminster,  author  of  **  Syno-  of  Bible  revision   in   the  days  of 

vymes  of  the  New  Testament^  King  James. 

**  The  Study  of  Words,^  "  The  Dr.  Trench  is  disposed  to  admit 

Lessons  in  Proverbs,^  nfcc,  dtc,  the   propriety   of  a    revision,   on 

Redfleld,  New  York:    Russell  purely   philological   grounds,    but 

dJones,26l  Etng-etreet,  Charles-  does  not  regard  it  as  of  immediate 

ton.  or  pressing  necessity.     He  is,  how- 

Dr.  Trench  has   established  an  ever,  quite  distinct  on  the  point  that 

acquaintance  with  American  r^d-  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  any  change 

erB  which  must  secure  an  earnest  in  the  authorized  version,  **  for  we 

attention  to  all  essays  from  his  pen.  are  not,  as  yet,  in  any  respect  pre- 

The  question  discussed  briefly  in  pared  for  it;  the  Greek  and  the 

the  little  volume  before  us,  is  now  English,  which  should  enable  us  to 

asserting  claims  to  the  careful  con-  bring  this   to  a    successful    end, 

tideration   of   all  readers  of    the  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  wanting 

Bible  in   English — a  question   of  alike.^'    But  when  the  time  does 

deep  national,  literary,  and  philo-  come,  he  would  have  the  prelimi- 

logical  interest  and  significance.  It  nary  work,  of  suggesting  emenda- 

is  thus  discussed  by  Dr.  Trench,  in  tions,  left  to  a  body  of  siuiolars  and 

its  grave  general  aspect,  and  with-  divines,  who  have,  **by  their  piety, 

out  special  reference  to  theological  their  learning,  and  their  prudence,'' 

or  sectarian  bias.    In  fact,  we  be-  merited  the  confidence  of  the  whole 

lieve    dogmatic    theology    should  Church.    '*Let  them,  he  says,  draw 

have  nothing  to  do  with  the  revis-  out  such  a  list  of  emendations  as 
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were  lifbed  beyond  all  do«bt  in  the  plants.  The  one  department  of 
eje  of  every  one  whose  voice  had  science  serves  to  illustrate  the  other, 
any  right  to  be  heard  on  the  mat-  as  the  anatomy  of  the  inferior  ani- 
ter."  ^  Let  them,  very  briefly,  but  raals  throws  light  upon  that  of  Uie 
with  just  as  much  learned  expla-  human  body, 
nation  as  should  be  needful,  justify  The  science  of  physiology  shows 
these  emendations,  where  they  are  very  conclusively  how  intimately 
not  self-evident"  *^ Having  done  the  sciences  are  bound  together 
this,  let  them  leave  these  emenda-  and  how  one  may  serve  to  assist 
tions  to  ripen  in  the  public  mind,  and  almost  give  birth  to  another, 
gradually  to  commend  themselves  Without  the  aid  afforded  by  the 
to  all  students  of  God's  Holy  microscope,  the  advancement  of 
Word."  physiology,  beyond  very  narrow 
But,  however  strong  may  be  the  limits,  would  be  hopeless.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  instrument  has  done  for  one  science 
the  Holy  Record,  we  still  think,  what  the  telescope  has  done  for 
with  an  eminent  critic,  that  our  another.  It  has  opened  a  world  of 
present  version  is  a  marvellous  in-  wonders  almost  unbounded  to  the 
strument  of  spiritual  irhstruction ;  patient  lover  of  nature.  Into  this 
and  criticism,  however  elaborate,  is  world  Dr.  Goadby  introduces  his 
rarely  gifted  to  edifv  those  who  are  students  and  readers  with  all  the 
external  to  the  charmed  circle,  zeal  for  his  fiavorite  pursuits  which 
where  alone  the  light  of  truth  so  strongly  besets  every  earnest 
mingles  with  the  whole  atmosphere  mind  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
of  spiritual  life.  natural  science  in  any  of  its  forms. 
He  does  not  restnct  himself  to 
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A  Text  Book  0/ Veffetable  and  An-  j^  connection  with  his  main  pur- 

imalPhyttology  &c     By  Hen.  Occasionallyhe  deviates  Into 

ry  Goadby,  M.  D   Profmor  of  ^^^-^  ^^  intimately  associated 

Phynology  tn  the   StaU  Agn-  ^.j^  ,(_    ^^^   ^f  ttese  are  of 

cultural    College  of  2£tcht^an,  ^        j.^,,  ^jj^^    ^^  ^    ^ 

fssf  ""          ■'    ^  ""''*  ^""^'^  ^  ^  "^"^  ^(owA, 

we  give  from  his  book  some  ob- 

This  volume  is  full  of  interest  servations  on  the  preservation  of 
The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  as  health  at  all  times  valuable,  but 
the  style  of  such  works  should  al-  especially  so  at  a  period  when  it 
ways  be.  It  contains  an  analysis  behoves  every  one  to  be  more  than 
of  the  several  paragraphs  which  ordinarily  careful, 
serves  the  office  at  once  of  ques-  In  connection  with  certain  ra- 
tions for  students,  and  of  an  index  marks  on  the  physiology  of  the 
to  the  contents  for  general  readers,  skin,  he  says,  **It  is  a  popular  be- 
Instead  of  a  glossary  of  scientific  lief  with  mothers,  that  washing 
terms  at  the  end  of  the  book,  ex-  young  children  daily,  in  cold  water, 
planations  of  technical  words  are  makes  them  hardy.  This  is  a  grave 
given  simultaneously  with  the  use  mistake ;  the  feeble  circulation  of 
of  them,  which  is  a  very  great  im-  a  child  requires  the  aid  of  warmth — 
provement  warm  water  and   warm  clothing. 

Dr.  Goadby  says,  it  is  vain  to  at-  The  greatest  medical  man  that  ever 

tempt  to  cultivate  human  physiol-  lived,  John  Hunter,   recommends 

ogy  only.    It  must  be  studied  in  three  things  for  the  management 

connection  with  the  physiology  of  of  children :  plenty  of  milk,  plenty 
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of  sleep  und  plenty  of  flannel."  to  sappos^  that  the  purpose  of  the 

A|^in,  be  says,  **  After  bathing  a  fair  one's  self-saorifice  is  to  excite 

child  and  wiping  its  body  qaite  their  admiration — no  such  thing, 

dry,  friction  all  over  the  surface  If  every  male  creature  in  the  uni* 

and  especially  of  the  limbs  and  verse  should  proclaim  aversion  to 

down  the  spine,  with  the  palm  of  hoops,  it  would  not  diminish  the 

the  hand,  in  the  nature  of  a  good  size  of  a  hoop  in  all  womandom. 

brisk  rubbing,  should  be  practiced  

until  the  snrfiice  be  red — after  this 

envelop  the  body  in  flannel,"  Af-  Parliamentary  Government  ewi- 
ter  some  directions  for  spunging  or  sidered  with  reference  to  a  reform 
rubbing  the  whole  body  of  adults  of  Parliament.  An  Essay  by 
with  a  wet  towel  for  five  minutes  ^^'"^  ^^y-  London,  1858. 
in  the  morning,  he  proceeds  to  say.  With  all  our  boasted  knowledge 
^There  is  yet  another  plan  superior  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  Ama- 
in some  of  its  effects  to  all  that  ricans  who  pass  for  intelligent  men, 
have  preceded ;  at  night,  when  have  any  clear  notions  of  the  con- 
you  go  to  bed,  or  whenever  you  stitution,  powers  and  machinery  of 
get  out  of  bed  during  the  night,  the  British  Parliament.  We  are 
spend  from  two  to  five  minutes  in  so  much  in  the  habit  of  considering 
rubbing  your  body  and  limbs  with  our  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  As- 
yonr  hands ;  let  it  be  done  briskly  sembly  as  modelled  after  the  two 
and  bard.  By  this  practice  the  Houses, more  especially  ourpopular 
softness  and  mobility  of  the  skin  House  after  that  of  the  House  of 
will  be  preserved,  which  too  fre-  Commons,  that  we  rarely  pursue 
quent  washings  has  a  tendency  to  our  investigations  farther  than  an 
destroy."  examination  of  our  own  system,  and 
Dr.  Goadby  makes  very  sensible  having  learned  that,  we  consider 
remarks  on  certain  female  fashions  ourselves  familiar  with  our  great 
which  are  injurious  to  the  health  examplar.  In  truth,  however,  when 
of  the  ladies,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  arranging  the  foundations  of  our 
that  no  such  remarks  are  of  any  Federal  and  State  polities,  the 
avail.  It  is  no  objection  to  a  &sh-  founders  of  our  republic  studiously 
ion  that  it  destroys  health,  since  removed  from  our  Houses  of  As- 
fitthions  are  never  adopted  to  pre-  sembly  that  feature  which  forms  a 
serve  it.  To  tell  a  lady  that  bare  distinctive  trait  of  the  British 
shoulders  and  exposed  neck  pro-  Houses,  and  led  the  way  for  a 
dnce  consumption  and  death,  will  divergence  which  may  ultimately 
produce  no  terror ;  but  convince  become  so  wide  that  the  two  sys- 
her  that  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  tems  may  scarcely  possess  any  fea- 
and  low  dresses  would  be  avoided  tures  in  common,  except  perhaps 
with  horror.  There  is  no  telling  that  of  being  representative  bodies. 
the  amount  of  heroic  self  immola-  Thus,  any  connection  with  the  ex- 
tion  which  is  undergone  by  the  fair  ecutive  or  judiciary  departments 
sex  in  their  devotion  to  fashion,  instantly  disqualifies  an  American 
The  sufferings  of  those  Indian  de-  from  serving  in  either  House  of 
votees  who  hang  themselves  up  by  Assembly,  while  in  England  all  the 
a  hook  in  their  backs  is  nothing  to  cabinet  ministers,  the  chief  law 
it.  Both  parties  worship  their  di-  officers  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the 
vinities  with  the  same  zeal  and  in  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice,  (per- 
somewbat  the  same  way.  It  is  a  haps  not  necessarily  the  last)  must 
great  mistake  in  the  stronger  sex  be  members  of  one  or  the  other  of 
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the  Houses.  In  the  case  of  mem-  right  of  instruction ;  at  all  events  a 
hers  of  the  Commons  House,  a  sort  conflict  between  duty  and  the  pro- 
of popular  ratification  of  the  ap-  judice  and  wishes  of  those  who 
pointment  is  sought  by  the  minis-  claim  the  sympathies  and  services 
ter  resigning  his  seat  and  immedi-  of  their  representative, 
ately  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  Lord  Grey^s  essay  is  short,  but 
for  the  vacancy  created  by  his  own  instructive.  His  father  was  the 
act  Many  of  our  readers  doubt-  chief  under  whose  lead  the  great 
less  recollect  how  the  resignation  reform  battle  was  fought  and  won, 
of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  on  his  ap-  in  1832,  and  the  son  is  not  disposed 
pointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  altogether  to  abandon  the  field  in 
nastened  the  Catholic  Emancipa-  which  his  father  won  his  latest 
tion  Bill.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  laurels.  But  he  manifestly  fears 
member  for  Clare  County,  Ireland,  the  consequence  of  a  further  refor- 
Having  made  his  resignation  in  mation,  and  we  think  with  reason, 
compliance  with  usage,  he  became  He  lingers  fondly  over  the  old  civic 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  nothing  glories  of  the  English  Parliament, 
doubtful  of  a  return,  as  a  matter  of  when  close  boroughs  were  bought 
course.  Mr.  0*Connel  was  watch*  and  sold  almost  openly,  and  though 
iul  of  his  opportunities,  and  offered  he  repeatedly  exults  m  the  suooeis 
himself  in  opposition,  pledging  of  the  reformation  effected  by  his 
himself,  if  elected,  to  take  his  seat,  fother,  yet  to  us  it  is  evident,  and 
He  was  elected.  The  crisis  was  we  think  it  is  to  him  also,  that  a 
imminent  and  the  Catholic  Eman-  radical  blow  was  struck  at  the 
cipation  carried.  It  is  not  con-  British  constitution ;  that  the  spirit 
sidered  necessary  that  the  same  of  democracy  is  at  work,  deter- 
constituency  should  ratify  the  royal  mined  to  reduce  the  system  to  one 
appointment.  A  cabinet  minister  approximating  that  of  the  United 
is  more  independent  as  a  minister.  States,  while,  unfortunately,  no 
in  proportion  to  the  insignificancy  checks  exist,  or  can  be  devised, 
of  his  constituency.  Thus  Mr.  such  as  here  exist,  to  protect  the 
Canning,  when  appointed  Secretary  people  against  the  excesses  of  an 
of  State  and  leader  of  the  Com-  unbridled  democracy.  In  the  United 
mons,  resigned  his  seat  for  the  States  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
great  city  of  Liverpool,  and  con-  lature'  not  only  may  be,  but  have 
sented  to  sit  for  one  of  the  close  actually  been  arrayed  against  each 
boroughs;  and  his  position  as  rep-  other,  and  the  judiciary  is  inde- 
resentative  of  London,  is  said  to  pendent  of  both ;  while  the  State 
have  been  a  serious  disadvantage  organizations  are  always  prepared 
to  the  ministerial  career  of  Lord  to  oppose  some  check  to  the  en- 
John  Russell.  The  reasons  for  this  croachments  of  the  Federal  power, 
are  obvious.  A  representative  of  a  But  in  England  the  Parliament  is 
popular  constituency  may  not  have  supreme,  and  should  democracy 
nigher  duties  to  perform,  but  he  gain  possession  of  the  House  of 
has  more  prejudices  to  encounter  Commons,  no  power  can  resist  its 
than  that  of  a  small  borough,  and  will.  The  King  must  always  be 
if  he  is  invested  with  executive  the  creature  of  the  dominant  party, 
power,  his  duties,  as  the  guardian  for  we  trust,  for  the  credit  of  hn- 
of  his  whole  country,  may  bring  man  nature,  that  the  days  are  gone 
him  into  collision  with  his  own  when  an  obstinate  dolt  like  Greoige 
constituents.  Hence  a  conflict  of  the  Third,  can  ever  again  have  ^e 
duties  to  those  who  believe  in  the  power  to  crush  the  will  of  a  man 
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like  William  Pitt    The  ministry  would  stand  little  chance  of  obtain- 

which  cannot  obtain  the  confidence  ing  seats  through  the  medium  of  a 

of  the  Commons  must  perforce  lose  popular  election.    Such  a  man,  for 

the  protection  of  the  King,  and  in  instance,  was  Burke,  who,  for  the 

the  progress  of  reform  it  is  not  im-  greater  part  of  his  life,  sat  for  a 

possible  that  the  King  of  England  close  borough.    Lord    Grey  per- 

may  become  the  most  rabid  of  red  ceives  the  embarrassment    under 

republicans.  which  the  government  now  labors. 

Lord  Grey  givesabrief  view  of  the  from  the  want  of  this  place  of 
origin  of  parliamentary  government,  refuge  for  its  servants.  Ministers, 
The  system  originated  in  the  reign  of  he  says,  h ave  sometimes  been  driven 
William  III.,  when,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  arrangements  of  very  ques- 
theadvantage,ifnot  the  necessity, of  tionable  propriety,  in  order  to  ob- 
having  some  of  the  ministry  in  the  tain  the  seats  which  were  necessary 
House  of  Commons,  became  appa-  for  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
rent.  Before  that  time  Parliament  and,  at  other  times,  have  been  ex- 
had  been  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  posed  to  a  pernicious  local  infiu- 
the  government;  from  this  epoch  ence  in  the  discharge  of  their  offi- 
it  virtually  united  the  executive  cial  functions.  This  difficulty  is 
and  legislative  powers.  It  is  pe-  felt  most  in  obtaining  seats  for  the 
culiar  to  Great  Britain,  for  we  have  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  These, 
already  shown  how  materially  it  he  says,  should  be  carefully  chosen 
dififers  from  the  state  of  things  in  from  the  whole  profession.  But 
this  country.  It  was  tried  in  France  they  who  are  most  assiduous  in  the 
but  failed.  *  The  experiment  is,  in-  cultivation  of  professional  knowl- 
deed,  trying  in  Belgium  with  ap-  edge,  are  the  worst  calculated  to 
parent  success;  but  King  Leopold  obtain  seats  for  popular  constituen- 
has  had  a  large  English  education,  cies.  The  necessity,  therefore,  which 
and  it  will  be  left  for  his  successor  exists  of  selecting  these  officers  from 
to  demonstrate  whether  the  system  the  ranks  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
is  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  mons,  has  already  had  an  injurious 
monarch,  or  the  cordial  assent  of  effect  on  the  whole  legal  profession, 
the  people.  It  has  taught  the  Bar  generally  to 

As  long  as  a  large  number  of  look  for  advancement  less  to  pro- 
boroughs  were  represented  in  Par-  fessional  distinction  and  to  acquir- 
Hament,  which  were  dependent  on  ing  high  character,  than  to  success 
the  Crown,  the  latter  always  had  a  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  as 
great,  frequently  a  preponderating,  lawyers  have  usually  little  opportu- 
influence  in  the  Commons,  sufficient  nity  of  cultivating  the  favor  of  any 
at  all  events  to  temper  and  check  body  of  electors  in  the  legitimate 
the  growing  democracy  of  the  cities  exercise  of  their  profession,  a  com- 
and  lai^e  counties.  The  Reform  petition  has  been  created  to  gain 
Act  of  1 832  deprived  the  Crown  seats  in  Parliament  by  other  means, 
of  much  of  this  power,  and  its  in-  too  often  of  a  very  questionable 
fluence  is  already  sensibly  felt    In  character. 

former  tiroes,  the  Commons  always       The  writer    has  occasion,  fre* 

contained   a  respectable  body   of  quently,  to  refer  to   the  United 

men,  of  unpopular  manners,  con-  States ;  the  subject  demands  it  ;— 

servative  principles,  and  sterling  but  it  is  always  with  reluctance 

worth — men  whose  presence    al-  that  he  undertakes  the  work,  and 

ways  gave  dignity  to  any  body  that  he  even  makes  a  sort  of  apology,  in 

they    belonged    to,  though    they  his  preface,  for  thinking  so  badly 
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of  our  system.  He  assures  us  he  than  seventy  years  since  the  Con- 
thinks  pretty  well  of  us  as  a  people,  stitution  of  the  United  States  was 
though  we  have  some  faults.  The  esteblished,  and  it  has  within  a 
following  summary  of  the  workings  much  shorter  period  undergone 
of  democracy  may  not  appear  o?er-  those  modifications  which  have 
charged,  even  to  some  of  our  own  given  to  the  democratic  spirit  its 
people,  though  not  many  would  be  present  complete  ascendancy,  it  is 
willing  to  advance  it  as  their  own  matter  of  general  observation  that 
opinion:  "Granting  that  the  gov-  already  this  system  of  government 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  has  done  much  to  lower  the  tone 
been  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  and  character  of  the  statesmen  and 
people,"  (in  certain  material  re-  people  of  this  republic." 
specte  a  fallacy,  which  we  have  no  The  authorities  cited  in  support 
time  now  to  comment  upon)  "there  of  these  charges  are  De  Tocque- 
are  large  drawbacks  from  the  ad-  ville,  Horace  Greeley,  the  biogra- 
vantage  thus  derived  from  it.  Men  pher  of  Horace  Greeley,  Baxter, 
enjoy,  under  it,  far  less  real  liberty  author  of  a  work  on  America  aad 
than  they  do  with  us,  because  the  the  Americans,  and  Signer  Manin 
tyrannical  pressure  of  the  majority  (the  defender  of  Venice)  in  the 
cramps  the  freedom  of  thought  and  North  British  Review, 
action  of  individuals.  Both  Con-  Such  is  the  result  of  a  demo- 
gress  and  the  State  Legislatures  are  cratic  government  in  the  United 
described  as  being  ill-calculated,  SUtes.  Those,  he  says,  who  have 
either  by  their  composition  or  the  closely  watched  public  events,  of 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  their  late  years,  must  have  already  ob- 
business,  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  served  significant  symptoms  that 
public.  Their  legislation  is  less  its  operation  in  England  would  be 
directed  than  our  own  by  an  en-  even  worse;  and  that  they  must 
lightened  regard  for  the  good  of  expect  it  to  give  a  disastrous  as- 
the  whole  community ;  witness  the  cendancy,  in  the  conduct  of  public 
XDjaintenance  of  a  tariff  at  variance  affairs,  to  demagogues,  who  would 
with  every  sound  principle,  for  the  make  the  worst  use  of  their  power, 
supposed  advantage  of  a  certain  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the 
class  of  producers.  The  manage-  noble  author  throughout  his  work, 
ment  of  public  affairs  is  thrown  which  is  instructive  and  interesting! 
into  the  hands  of  men  selected  for  On  perusing  it,  and  regarding  the 
employmentwithoutregard  to  their  inevitable  tendency  of  affairs  in 
fitness ;  the  grossest  corruption  pre-  both  countries,  we  are  more  than 
vailing,  both  in  making  appoint-  ever  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
ments  to  oflSoe  and  in  the  general  dogma  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  once  so 
conduct  of  public  business,  whether  widely  denounced,  that  the  firmest 
by  the  Federal  government  or  by  foundation  of  civil  society  i«  a 
the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  slave  population. 

Even  the  administration  of  justice 

is  infected  with  the  taint,  and  fails  ...          .  ,.       ,  .     ^ 

to  command  the  confidence  of  the  ^^«r*««»  delivered  hyRev.  C.  W. 

public  for  its  impartiality  and  fiiir-  ^o^,(^rd, before  the  Mnemosunean 

ness.    The  policy  of  the  nation  is  Society  of  the  CassvilU  FemaU 

mainly  directed   by  demagogues,  College,    Commencement    Day, 

and  those  who  are  least  scrupulous  •'"*^  ^^*'»  ^®^®- 

in  flattering  the  passions  of  the  The  subject  of  Mr.  Howard's 

people.    Lastly,  though  it  is  less  Address  is  the  physical,  mental  and 
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morel  cnltare  neoeesArj  to  produce  education.    It  is  too  little  regarded 

a  female  character  worthy  of  the  in  our  country.    Too  little  out-door 

name  of  southern  matron.     It  is  exercise  is  used  in  our  modes  of 

treated  with  the  ability  which  we  education.    The  sound  body  is  as 

would  expect  from  the  fine  intellect  essential  as  the  sound  mind  in  the 

of  the  speaker,  who  has  been  long  proper  performance  of  our  duties 

known  and  highly  appreciated  in  through  life.    How  wretched  is  the 

our  city.  result,  if,  with  all  the  accompHsh- 

Mr.  Howard  remarks,  at  the  out*  roents  of  music,  painting,  and  Ian- 
set,  that  southern  life  is,  for  the  guages,  the  unhappy  graduate,  male 
most  part,  country  life;  and  this  or  female,  is  an  invalid  for  life. 
&ct  must  modify,  very  greatly,  the  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pa- 
character  of  the  matron,  as  it  does  per  and  type  of  the  published  Ad- 
that  of  the  society  to  which  she  dress  are  not  more  worthy  of  the 
belongs.  matter. 

Not  only  is  our  life  that  of  the 


country  chiefly,  but  it  is  matenally  Vintation  and  Search :  or,  an  His^ 

influenced  by  the  existence  among  i^^al    Sketch  of   the  British 

us  of  a  peculiar  form  of  labor.  qi^^   ^^  exerciu  a  Maritime 

The  matron  of  a  planUtion  must  p,,;^^  ^^^  ^^    pr^„^^  ^y  ^n 

be  prepared  for  the  requisitions  and  Natione,  in  Peace  as  mil  as  in 

rwonsibihties  of  her  station.  *'Her  jf^^^.  ^nf^  ^^  Inquiry  into  the 

aiava  are  as  much  a  part  of  her  expediency  of    terminating   the 

estobhshment  as  her  children.  She  ^j^^j^  ^^ticle  of  the  Ashburton 

18  as  much  bound  to  be  a  good  mis-  Treaty,     By     William    Beach 

tress,  as  a  good  wife  or  mother."  Lawrence,  Editor  of  Wheaton's 

It  IS  a  common  mistake,  among  Elements  of  International  Law. 
certain  parties^  to  represent  the  life  Boston.  1868. 
of  a  southern  matron  as  one  of  in- 
dolence and  self-indulgence.  But,  It  is  always  cheering  to  see  sound 
in  addition  to  the  duties  which  are  doctrine  and  sound  sense  emanating 
incumbent  on  others  indifferently  from  Boston;  and  this  book  may 
coostituted  communities^  she  has  be  commended  for  exhibiting  these 
the  care  to  provide,  in  sickness  and  qualities  in  the  highest  degree.  Mr. 
health,  for  the  numerous  laborers  Lawrence  was,  we  understand,  some 
under  her  control ;  to  preside  over  time  connected  with  the  embassy 
that  system  of  slavery,  which  is  to  England.  If  so,  we  roust  say  of 
one,  not  of  oppression,  but  of  pro-  such  embassies  that  they  appear  to 
tection  to  the  laborer.  have  a  nationalizing  influence  over 

In  addition,  then,  to  the  general  the  mind — making  the  southern 
accomplishments  and  acquirements  radical  veiy  much  of  a  oonserva* 
wki(^  are  common  to  well-educated  tive,  and  giving  the  northern  free- 
women,  the  southern  matron  must  soiler  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
have  others  peculiar  to  herself.  institution  which  would  not  be  very 

Mr.  Howard  then  proceeds  to  de-  unorthodox  even  at  Columbia.  We 

icribe  the  education  which  is  ne-  hail  Mr.  Lawrence's  book  the  more 

cessary  to  render  a  southern  wo-  cordially,  because  it  has  grown  out 

man  well  fitted  for  her  station.  We  of  a  newspaper  essay,  published  in 

regret  that  our  space  does  not  per-  the  Newport  Advertiser  in  June 

mit  us  to  follow  him  in  detail.    He  last;  and   may,  therefore,  be  oon- 

iasists  very  rtrongly,  and  justly,  sidered  not  so  much  the  refined 

upon  the  importance  of  physical  thought  of  the  scholar  and  states. 
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man  addressed  U>  readers  like  him-  tense  interest  on  the  action  of  our 
self,  as  the  elaboration  of  the  prac-  government  daring  the  last  spring, 
tical  every -day  philosophy  which  is  and  which  must  ever  make  us  re- 
addressed  to  the  working-day  world,  gard  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections 
The  writer  is  a  true-hearted  Ameri-  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  with  sen- 
can,  and  his  heart  throbs  as  strongly  timents  of  personal  hostility, 
for  the    southern  portion  of  the  A  great  deal  of  information  as  to 
confederacy,  as  for  that  in  which  the  practical  workings  of  the  be- 
bis  own  lot  is  oast    We  can  only  nevolent  efforts  of  the  two  nations, 
give  him  a  cordial  greeting,  and  may  be  gathered  from  this  volume, 
regret  that,  as  his  book  has  come  Liate  occurrences  in  this  port  have 
to  us  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  invested  these  statements  with  pe- 
eleventh  hour  before  going  to  press,  culiar  interest    A  captured  slaver 
we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  give  was  brought  here  in  August;  and 
him  this  hasty  and  imperfect  no-  the  negroes  have  been  sent  to  Af 
tice.    Less  we  could  not  offer,  with-  rica.    This  has  been  done  at  a  cost 
out  doing  violence  to  our  feelings,  of  fifty   thousand   dollars,  paid  to 
Our  own  position  in  relation  to  the  Colonization  Society,  which  un- 
the  question  of  the  right  of  search,  dertakes  to  make  free  citizens  of 
is  one  which  creates  an  interest  them ;  a  steam  frigate  has  been  em- 
only  by  a  sort  of  reflex  action.  We  ployed,  and  it  is  probable  that  an 
have  few  ships  to  be  annoyed  or  in-  equal  amount  of  money  will  hardly 
suited  by  the  insolence  of  the  Brit-  defray  her  expenses  to  Africa  and 
ish   cruisers;  but  as  the  object  of  back  again.    The  crew  of  the  cap- 
the  late  outrages  was  ostensibly  to  tured   vessel  are  still  in  our  jail, 
ascertain  whether  negroes  were  not  awaiting  their  trial :  and  the  expense 
part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  of  this  proceeding,  though  incon- 
80   outraged,  we  felt  iuf^tinctively  siderabie,  must  be  added  to  those 
that  our  government  had  joined  in  already  incurred.    Our  people  pay 
a  conspiracy  with  Great  Britain  to  well  for  the  luxury  of  doing  a  be- 
calumniate  the  southern  portion  of  nevolent  action.     Now, British  phi- 
the  confederacy.  We  are  not  going  lanthropy  is  not  only  less  costly, 
to  discuss  the  Slave  Trade.    It  has  but  it  possesses  the  rare  virtue  of 
been  abolished  in  this  country ;  and  paying  for  itself.    Thus,  when  a 
it  has  been  effected  only  because  cruiser  captures  a  slaver,  the  crew 
the  South  chose  to  have  it  so.  But  are  turned  loose  in  Afiica  to  get 
this  has  been  with  us  a  question  more  slaves.    The  cruisers  get  a 
purely  of  expediency.     To  abolish  bounty,  and,  of  course,  can  hardly 
the  Slave  Trade  on  this  ground,  is  be  expected  to  suppress  that  trade 
one  thing;  to  abolish   it  on   the  which  puts  money  direotly  in  their 
ground  of  its  being  sinful,  criminal,  pockets.  The  kite  does  not  deetrov 
and  oflfensive  in  the  sight  of  God  the  kingfisher — ^he  only  takes  his 
and  man,  is  a  very  different  thing,  fish,  and  suffers  the  trader  to  get  a 
If  we  grant  the  last,  we  condemn  fresh  supply.    After  the  recaptured 
ourselves,  calumniate  our  ancestorSf  African  is  surrendered  to  the  gov- 
and  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  world  ernment,  no  such  respectable  agents 
as  the  perpetrators  of  an  immense  are  used  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
wrong.    It  is  a  miserable  sophistry  benevolence  as  we  employ.  Instead 
which  condemns  the  acts  of  the  of  a  stately  frigate  and  a  Coloniza- 
trader,  and  justifies  the  continuance  tion  Society,  the  negroes  are  packed 
of  slavery.     It  is  this  refiection  off  to  the  colony  which  stands  in 
which  caused  us  to  look  with  in-  greatest  need  of  free  labor,  and  the 
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planters  take  the  negroes  and  pay  pose  it    The  hereditary  benevo- 

for  them.    The  numbers  of  Afri-  lence  of  that  pious  family  (there 

cans  which  have  been  taken  to  the  are  three  bishops  in  it)  is  confined 

British  colonies  since  the  abolition  to  the  black  race.    They  are  feeble 

of  slavery,  is  almost    incredible,  and  stand  in  need   of  protection, 

Some  of  these  have  gone  as  free  but  the  cooly  is  of  a  superior  race, 

emigrants — the  rest  were  recaptured  and   needs  no    such    aid.     How 

slaves.    Up  to  1846,  the  number  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 

sent  to  Mauritius  was  86,000 ;  to  iienevolence  is  more  than  ques- 

Jamaica,  11,500;  to  Guiana,  40,000,  tionable  which  can  see  one  only 

and  to  Trinidad,  20,000.    In  1848,  form  of  exercising  it,  and  one  only 

no  less  than  5,282  recaptured  Afri-  object  of  its  exercise.   England  has 

cans  had  been    liberated   by   the  become    the    patron    of   Turkey, 

Vice  Admiralty  Court  at  Sierra  which  trades  not  only  in  African 

Leone ;  that  is,  they  had  been  sent  negroes,  but  also  in  the  pure  blood 

to  increase  the  labor  in  the  British  of  the  Christian  countriesof  Georgia 

colonies.  and  Circassia.    The  withdrawal  of 

With  these  great  numbers  pour  the  Russian  fleet  from  the  Black 

JDg  into  the  colonies,  the  cry  is  Sea    has    allowed    the    luxurious 

still  for  more.  The  numbers  above  Turk  to  replenish  his  harems  with 

given  relate   solely  to    Africans,  youth  and  beauty  from  Circassia; 

Between  the  years  1834  and  1856  and  a  late  respectable  journal  as- 

no  fewer  than  170,000  coolies  were  serts  that  a  large  trade  in  slaves  of 

conveyed  to  Mauritius,  besides  those  Christian  Abyssinia  is  carried  on  in 

to  other  British  Colonies  and  Cuba,  the  Red  Sea,  under  the  very  walls  of 

tbd  transportation   of  which  is  ef  •  Aden,  the  seat  of  British  dominion 

footed  with  a  mortality  of  from  ten  in  that  quarter, 

to  fifteen  per  cent.    ^A  case  is  But    why     multiply    charges? 

dfced  where  a  number    of  these  Enough  is  known  of  the  miserable 

wretched  coolies  were  huddled  on  pretensions  of  that  insolent  people 

board  a  ship  and  fell  sick  before  not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  compel, 

they  put  to  sea,  and  it  was  con-  us  in  common  decency  to  rescind 

sidered  too  expensive  to  give  them  the  fatal  eighth  and  ninth  sections 

medical  aid,  so  they  were  landed  of  the  Ash  burton  Treaty.    We  are 

on  the  beach  and  abandoned,  when  merely  playing  her  game  for  her, 

many  perished  from  starvation,  and  giving    her    countenance   by   the 

many    others   were  devoured   by  honest  simplicity  of  our  own  fidel- 

wild  dogs  and  pigs.**  ity,  at  which  she  must  laugh,  while 

That  eminently  pious  divine,  the  her    statesmen   insolently   calum- 

Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilber-  niate  us,  and  she  dexterously  makea 

force.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  a  double  profit  of  a  traffic  upon 

all  Uie  holy  horror  of  the  slave  which  depends  the  very  existence 

trade  which  is  becoming  in   the  of  her  colonies. 

son  of  the  illustrious  William.   He  

was  even  suspected  of  being  op-  Qratwn  delivered  before   the  '76 

posed  to  the  cooly  emigration,  but  Aeeociation  and  Society  of  Cin^ 

on  the  25thofJune  last  he  satisfied  cinnati,    at    Hibernian    Hall, 

the  tenderconsciences  of  his  charge  Charleston,  S.  C^  on  the  5th 

by** denying  indignantly  that  he  j^i^^  jq^q,  by  Charles  KB. 

was  opposed  to  the  imporUtion  of  jpi^„  ^f  ^^  ancinnaH. 
eoolies   into    the   Bntish  posses- 

aons."    And .  why  should  be  op-  Mr.  Flagg's  oration  is  a  chaste 
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and  judicious  production.  It  re- 
quires no  little  skill  to  go  over  the 
topics  of  tbe  revolution  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  interest- 
ing— to  render  the  road  attractive 
which  has  been  so  often  trodden. 
This  difficult  part  Mr.  Flagg  has 
successfully  performed. 

A.fter  some  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  causes  of  the  revolution, 
the  principles  on  which  it  began 
and  was  conducted,  the  characters 
and  virtues  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  carried  it  on  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  the  subsequent  for- 
mation of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  we  are  now  living,  he 
turns  to  the  less  encouraging  con- 
dition of  our  affairs.  He  notices 
the  causes  that  are  threatening 
discord  and  dissension  among  us, 
the  unprincipled  interference  with 
the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  re- 
public by  the  fanaticism  or  ambi- 
tion of  another,  and  the  necessity 
of  vigHance  and  resolution  to  keep 
unimpaired  the  liberties  which  the 
revolution  vindicated  and  estab- 
lished. 

It  was  held,  among  the  Romans, 
to  be  a  great  civic  virtue,  not  to 
despair  of  the  republic.  Time  has 
not  lessened  the  importance  of  a 
steadfast  trust  in  our  country^s 
fortunes  and  in  the  Providence 
that  controls  them.  Let  us  con- 
sider it  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
to  cultivate  it  carefully. 


what  cannot  always  be  said  of 
verses  of  much  higher  pretension, 
that  they  aid  the  great  cause  of 
truth  and  virtue  and  inculcate  no 
sentinpents  but  such  as  are  fitted  to 
foster  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbor. 


Religious  Poems,  By  Mrs,  M, 
Martin^  author  of  Day  Spring^ 
dtc,    Nashville^  Tennessee, 

This  little  volume  consists  of  a 
number  of  pieces  on  religious  sub- 
jects, as  the  title  inti males.  The 
longest  is  entitled  **  Christianity,'' 
in  two  parts,  the  first  describing  its 
progress,  the  second  its  power.  A 
number  of  the  shorter  poems  are 
drawn  from  texts  of  Scripture. 

Many  of  these  pieces  are  pleas- 
ing, and  we  may  say  of  them  all, 


The   Texian  Monthly   Magaeine^ 
for  July,  1868. 

We  have  received,  with  the  most 
cordial  welcome,  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  Texian  Magazine.  It  is 
edited  by  Mrs.  E.  Spaon,  and  be- 
fi;ins  its  career  with  the  July  num- 
ber of  1858.  Mrs.  Spann  is  bravely 
resolved  to  give  utterance  to  south- 
ern feelings  and  opinions.  She 
pledges  herself  to  do  her  part,  like 
a  true  woman,  in  asserting  the  just 
claims  of  southern  genius,  if  those 
who  have  the  easy  task,  on  their 
part,  of  contributing  a  trivial  sum, 
which  they  would  regard  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  if  given  to 
any  other  purpose,  will  b^  so  fu 
true  to  themselves  as  to  do  their 
duty  in  maintaining  an  enterprise 
so  nearly  connected  with  their 
highest  interests.  Surely,  under 
such  auspices,  success  is  certain. 

The  number  comprises  eighty 
pages  of  original  and  selected  mat^ 
ter,  in  prose  and  verse.  The  first 
article  begins  a  serial,  an  original 
tale,  by  Mrs.  Spann.  The  next 
commences  a  story,  translated  by 
the  same  pen^  from  the  French  of 
Frederick  Soulie.  The  third  article 
is  also  from  the  industrious  pen  of 
the  lady  editor — a  translation  from 
another  French  work.  These  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  the  residue  of  the 
number,  will  be  found  interesting 
by  all  readers.  We  are  sure  Mrs. 
Spann  can  require  no  recommenda- 
tion from  any  quarter  to  the  good 
people  of  this  ner  native  State,  in 
an  enterprise  so  worthy  of  commen- 
dation and  encouragement  from  all 
parties.  • 
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WHAT   IS   SEEK   AND  WHAT   IS   NOT   SEEN. 
F&OM  THS  FRVNOH  OF  BA8T1AT. 

In  the  sphere  of  economy,  an       And  so  it  is  also  with  regard  to 

act,  a  custom,  an  institution,  a  law,  health   and  morals.     Venr  often, 

produces  not  one  effect  only,  hut  a  the  sweeter  the  first  fruits  of  a 

aeries  of  effects.    Of  these  the  first  hahit,  the  more  hitter  are  those 

alone  is  immediate;  it  manifests  which  follow.    For  example:  diasi- 

itaelf  simultaneously  with  its  cause,  pation,  idleness,  prodigality.  When 

t^  w  uen.    The  others  are  not  de-  therefore,  a  man  struck  with  the 

Tdoped  until  afterwards,  ihey  are  effect  which  U.  aeetiy  has  not  yet 

not  teen;  it  is  well  if  they  are /ore-  learned  to  discern  those  which  are 

uen,  not  seen;  he  ahandons  himself  to 

Between  a  bad  and  a  good  poli-  pernicious  habits,  not  only  from 

tical  economist  this  is  all  the  differ-  inclination,  but  by  calculation, 
ence :  the  one  confines  himself  to       This  explains  the  sad  and  pain- 

tfae  visible  effect;  the  other  takes  ful   development  of  man.    Igno- 

bto  account  both  the  effect  which  ranee  surrounds  his  cradle,  and  at 

is  teen  and  those  which  can  only  the  beginning  of  his  life  determines 

heforeeeen,  his  acts  with  reference  to  their  im- 

But  this  difference  is  immense;  mediate  consequences,  which  are 

for  it  almost  always  happens  that  the  only  ones  that  can  be  seen, 

when  the  immediate  consequence  It  is  only  after  some  time  that  he 

is  favorable    the    ulterior    conse-  learns  to  regard  others.    Two  very 

quences  are  pernicious,  and  vice  different  masters  teach  him  this 

versa.    Whence  it  follows  that  the  lesson :  Experience  and  Foresight, 

bad   eeonomist    pursues  a   small  Experience  teaches  effectively  but 

present  good,  which  will  draw  after  roughly.    She  instructs  us  in  all 

It  a  great  fbture  evil,  whilst  the  the  consequences  of  an  act  by  mak- 

tme  economist  pursues  a  great  fu-  ing  us  feel  them ;  and  we  are  sure 

tore  good  at  the  risk  of  a  small  to  learn  that  fire  burns  by  burning 

piesent  evil.  ourselves.     For  this  hard  teacher 
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I  would  be  glad,  as  far  as  possible,  It  ia  not  seen  that  since  oar  bar- 
to  sabstitute  a  gentler  one :  Fore-  gher  bas  spent  six  francs  for  one 
sigbt  I  will  therefore  endeavor  thing  be  will  not  be  able  to  spend 
to  trace  the  consequences  of  some  them  for  another.  It  is  not  seen 
economical  phenomena,  contrasting  that  if  he  had  not  had  to  replace 
those  whicn  are  seen  with  those  the  broken  pane  of  glass,  he  might 
which  are  not  seen,  have  replaced  something  else;  fior 

I.  The  Broken  Fane  of  Glass, —  example,  his  worn  out  shoes;  or  he 

Did  you  ever  witness  the  rage  of  might  have  added  another  book  to 

the  good   burgher  Jacques  Bon-  his  library.      In  short  he  woald 

homme  when  his  mischievous  little  have  made  some  other  use  of  his 

son  has  chanced  to  break  a  pane  six  francs,  which  now  he  will  not 

of  glass?    Ifyou  have  been  present  do. 

at  that  spectacle,  undoubtealy  you  Let  us  then  state  the  accoont 
must  have  observe<l  that  all  the  by-  with  industry  tn  general.  —  The 
standers,  even  if  there  were  thirty  of  pane  of  glass  being  broken,  the  in- 
them  seemed  by  common  consent  dustry  of  the  glazier  is  encouraged 
to  offer  the  un&rtunate  proprietor  to  the  extent  of  six  francs;  this  is 
this  unvarying  consolation :  ^  There  what  is  seen, 
is  some  good  even  in  bad  luck.  If  the  pane  of  glass  had  not 
Such  accidenUi  set  industry  in  mo-  been  broken,  the  industry  of  the 
tion.  Every  body  must  live.  What  shoemaker  (or  some  other)  might 
would  become  of  the  glaziers  if  no  have  been  encouraged  to  the  ex- 
panes  of  fflass  were  ever  broken  f"  tent  of  six  francs ;  this  is  what  is 

Now  there  is  in  this  formula  of  not  seen.    And  if  we  took  into  con- 

condolence  a  whole  theory,  which  sideration  what  is  not  seen  because 

it  IS  well  to  catch  flagrante  delicto^  it  is   a  negative  fiict,  as  well  as 

in  this  very  simple  case,  seeing  that  what  is  seen  because  it  is  a  positive 

it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  fact,  we  would  understand  that  it 

governs  the  greater  part  of  our  eco-  does  not  concern  industry  in  gen- 

nomical  institutions.  eral,  or  the  aggregate  labor  of  the 

Supposing  that  it  costs  six  francs  country,  whether  panes  of  glass  are 

to  repair  the  damage,  if  it  be  said  broken  or  not 

that  the  accident  brings  six  francs  Let  us  now  look  at  the  account 

to  the  industry  of  the  glazier,  that  of  Jacques  Bonhomme.    On  the 

it  encourages  that  business  to  the  first  hypothesis,  that  of  the  broken 

extent  of  six  francs,  I  concede  it,  glass,  he  spends  six  francs,  and 

I  do  not  dispute  it  at  all,  the  reason-  has  neither  more  nor  less  than 

ing  is  just.    The  glazier  will  come  before,  the  enjoyment  of  a  pane  of 

and   do  his  job,  will  receive  six  glass.    On  the  second,  that  is  if 

francs,  will  rub  his  hands  and  bless  the  accident  had  not  happened,  he 

the  mischievous  boy  in  his  heart  would    have  spent  six  francs  in 

That  is  what  is  seen,  shoes,  and  would  have  had  at  the 

But  if  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  same  time  the  enjoyment  of  a  pair 

as  it  too  often  is,  that  it  is  a  good  of  shoes  and,  also,  that  of  a  pane  of 

thing  for  panes  of  glass  to  be  bro-  glass. 

ken,  that  it  makes  money  circulate,       Now  as  Jacques  Bonhomme  is 

that  it  encourages  industry  in  gen-  a  part  of  the  community,  it  follows 

eral,  I  am  obliged  to  exclaim,  not  that  considering  it  in  the  aggra- 

so  fast!      Your  theory  stops  at  gate,  and  striking  the  balance  of 

what  is  seen,  it  does  not  take  into  its  labors  and  its  enjoyments,  it  has 

account  what  is  not  seen,  lost  the  value  of  the  broken  gii 
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Henoe,  by  generalization,  we  ar-  ments  which  are  ursed  in  its  fa^or 
me  at  this  anezpected  conclusion :  and  you  will  find  only  a  paraphrase 
**iociety  loses  .the  value  of  objects  of  the  vulvar  saying:  **  What  would 
uselessly  destroyed,'*  and  at  this  become  of  the  glazier,  if  no  glass 
aphorism  which  will  make  the  hair  were  ever  broken  V 
of  the  protectionist  stand  on  end :  11.  The  Disbanding,  —  Nations 
"to  break  to  pieces,  to  destroy,  to  as  well  as  individuals,  when  they 
waste,  is  not  to  encourage  national  desire  to  obtain  a  gratification, 
isdastry,"  or  more  briefly:  **des-  must  consider  for  themselves 
traction  is  not  profit''  whether  it  is  worth  what  it  costs. 

What  will  you  say  Moniteur  For  a  nation,  security  is  the  great- 
IndustrieU  what  will  you  say,  dis-  est  of  benefits.  If  in  order  to  ob- 
cipies  of  that  good  Mr.  de  St.  Cha-  tain  it  they  have  to  maintain  a 
mans,  who  calculated  with  so  much  hundred  thousand  men  and  to 
precision  what  industry  would  gain  spend  a  hundred  millions  of  francs, 
by  the  burhing  of  Paris,  on  ac^  I  have  nothing  to  object  It  is  an 
count  of  the  houses  it  would  be  enjoyment  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
Decessary  to  rebuild !  a  sacrifice.    Let  not  the  aim  of  my 

I  am  sorry  to  disturb  his  ingen-  remarks  be  misunderstood, 
iocs  calculations,  and  more  especi-  A  representative  proposes  to  dis- 
ally  that  he  has  infused  their  spirit  band  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
into  our  legislation.  But  I  beg  in  order  to  relieve  the  tat-payers 
him  to  go  over  them  again,  taking  of  the  burthen  of  a  hundred  million 
into  account  what  is  not  seen  along  of  francs, 
side  of  what  is  seen.  If  no  other  objection  is  made 

The  reader  must  be  careful  to  than  this :  ^  These  hundred  thou- 
observe  that  there  are  not  two  sand  men  and  these  hundred  milli- 
parts  only,  but  three,  in  the  little  ons  of  money  are  indispensible  to 
drama  which  I  have  presented  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  it  is  a 
his  view.  One,  that  of  Jacques  sacrifice,  but  without  this  sacrifice 
Bonhomme,  represents  the  consu-  France  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
mer  reduced,  by  the  destruction,  to  factions  or  overrun  by  foreign  na- 
one  enjoyment  instead  of  two.  tions." — I  have  nothing  to  oppose  to 
Another,  in  the  person  of  the  glaz-  this  argument,  which,  whether  true 
ier,  represents  the  producer  whose  or  false,  does  not  theoretically  in- 
indnstry  is  encouraged  by  the  acoi-  volve  any  economical  heresy.  The 
dent  The  third  is  the  shoemaker,  heresy  commences  when  it  is  sought 
(or  some  other  producer)  whose  to  represent  the  sacrifice  itself  as  an 
labor  is  jnst  as  much  discouraged  advantage,  because  it  is  profitable 
by  the  same  cause.  to  somel>ody.     Now,  if  I  am  not 

It  is  this  third  party  that  is  al-  very  much  mistaken,  as  soon  as 
ways  kept  out  of  view,  and  who  the  author  of  the  proposition  des- 
personifyinff  what  is  nnt  seen,  is  a  cends  from  the  tribune  some  orator 
necessary  element  of  the  problem,  will  rush  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
It  is  he  who  makes  us  understand  saying:  ** Disband  a  hundred  thou- 
how  absurd  it  is  to  see  a  profit  in  sand  men !  Can  you  think  of  it  ? 
a  destmction.  It  is  he  who  will  What  will  become  of  them?  How 
hereafter  teach  us  that  it  is  no  less  will  they  live  ?  Will  it  be  by  labor  ? 
absurd  to  see  a  profit  in  a  restric-  But  do  you  not  know  that  there  is 
tion,  which  is  after  all,  only  a  par-  a  scarcity  of  employment  every- 
tial  destruction.  In  the  same  way  where?  that  all  the  departments 
probe  to  the  bottom  all  the  argu-   of  industry  are  over-stocked  ?    Do 
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you  wish  to  throw  these  men  upon  man  and  the  money  are  transport- 
the  market  to  increase  the  com-  ed  to  Metz ;  the  one  destined  to 
petition  and  sink  still  lower  the  support  the  other  for  a  year  with- 
rate  of  wagft!  At  a  time  when  out  doing  any  work.  If  you  re- 
it  is  so  difficult  to  gain  a  poor  sub-  gard  only  metz,  you  are  right 
sistence,  is  it  not  fortunate  that  the  beyond  all  doubt,  the  measure  is 
State  gives  bread  to  a  hundred  very  beneficial;  but  if  you  tarn 
thousand  individuals?  Consider,  your  eyes  to  the  village  of  A,  you 
moreover,  that  the  army  consumes  will  judge  diflferently;  for,  unless 
wine,  clothing,  arms,  that  it  thus  you  are  blind,  you  will  see  that  this 
dispenses  activity  among  the  manu-  village  has  lost  a  laborer  and  the 
facturing  establishments,  and  in  the  thousand  francs  which  remunerated 
garrison  towns,  and  that  it  is  in  his  labor,  and  the  activity  which 
short  the  very  source  of  life  to  its  he  excited  around  him  by  the  ex- 
innumerable  contractors.  Do  you  penditure  of  these  thousand  francs, 
not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  an-  At  the  first  glance  it  seems  to 
nihilating  this  immense  nursery  of  come  to  the  same  thing.  What 
industry  ?"  took  place  at  the  village  now  takes 

This  argument  it  is  perc/eived,  place  at  Metz,  that  is  all.  But 
advocates  the  retention  ot  the  hun-  here  is  the  loss.  At  the  villaore  a 
dred  thousand  soldiers,  without  man  dug  and  cultivated  the  soil; 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  he  was  a  laborer;  at  Metz  he 
service,  and  entirely  for  economi-  practices  eyes  right  and  eyes  left ; 
cal  reasons.  It  is  only  these  con-  he  is  a  soldier.  The  money  and 
sideratlons  that  I  have  to  refute,  the  circulation  are  the  same  in 
A  hundred  thousand  men,  costing  both  cases,  but  in  the  one  there 
the  taxr-payers  a  hundred  millions  were  three  hundred  days  of  pro- 
of francs,  are  subsisted  themselves,  ductive  labor;  in  the  other  there 
and  give  subsistence  to  those  who  are  three  hundred  days  of  unpro- 
suppTy  their  wants,  as  far  as  a  hun-  ductive  labor;  always  supposing 
dred  millions  will  go :  thie  is  what  that  a  part  of  the  army  is  not  in- 
is  seen.  But  a  hundred  millions  dispensible  to  the  public  security, 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax-  Now  for  the  disbanding.  Yon 
payers,  no  longer  contribute  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  acoes- 
subsist  these  tax-payers  themselves  sion  of  a  hundred  thousand  labor- 
and  those  who  supply  their  wants :  ers,  the  increased  competition,  and 
this  is  what  is  not  seen.  Calculate,  the  depressing  efiect  it  produces 
cypher  it  out,  and  tell  me  where  on  the  rate  of  wages.  This  is  what 
is  the  gain  to  the  community  at  you  see. 
large  ?  But  here  is  what  you  do  not  see. 

For  my   part,  I  will  tell  you  You  do  not  see,  that  to  discharge 

where  is  the  loss,  and  for  the  sake  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  is  not 

of  simplicity,  instead  of  speaking  to  annihilate  a  hundred  millions  of 

of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  a  of  francs,  but  only  to  leave  them 

hundred  million  of  francs,  we  will  in  the  hands  of  the  tax-payen. 

confine  our  reasoning  to  one  man  You  do  not  see  that  to  throw  a 

and  one  thousand  francs.  hundred   thousand  laborers  upon 

Here  we  are  in  the  village  of  A.  the  market  in  this  way,  is  to  throw 

The  recruiting  party  come  round  into  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  hun- 

and  enlist  a  man.    The  tax-gather-  millions  of  francs  destined  to  reward 

ers  also  make  their  circuit  and  their  labor ;  that  cx>nsequently  the 

collect  a  thousand  francs.     The  same  measure  which  increases  the 
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supply  of  hands,  also  increases  the  payers  experience  in  paying  them 
demand  for  thera  ;  whence  it  fol-  — this  is  what  is  not  seen — and  the 
lows  that  your  reduction  of  wages  loss  which   results  to   those  who 
is  illusory.    You  do  not  see  that  supply   their  wants — this  also  is 
before  as  well  as  after  the  disband-  what  is  not  seen — though  it  ought 
ingy  there  are  in  the   country  a  to  be  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  money  corres-  understanding, 
ponding  to   a   hundred   thousand  When     a     public    functionary 
men ;  that  all  the  difference  con-  spends  for  his  benefit  a  hundred 
sists  in  this:    before,  the  country  sous  more,  that  implies  that  a  tax- 
pa  js  a  hundred  millions  to  a  hun-  payer  spends  for  his  benefit  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  for  doing  no-  dred  sous  less.    But  the  expendi- 
thing ;    afterwards  it    would   pay  ture  of  the  functionary  is  seen,  be- 
them  the  same  amount  for  work-  cause  it  is  made ;  while  that  of  the 
ing.      You    do   not   see,  in    fine,  tax-payer  is  not  seen,  because,  alas, 
that  when  a  tax-payer  gives  his  he  is  prevented  from  making  it. 
money,   whether  to   a  soldier  in  You  compare  the  nation  to  an 
exchange  for  nothing,  or  to  a  la-  arid  soil,  and  the  taxes  to  a  fertiliz- 
borer  in  exchange  for  something,  ing  rain.    But  you  ought  to  ask 
all  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  yourself   further :   where  are    the 
circulation  of  the  money  are  the  sources  of  this  rain,  and  whether 
same  in  both  cases ;   only  in  the  it  is  not  precisely  the  taxes  them- 
second  case,  the  tax-payer  receives  selves  that  suck  up  the  moisture  of 
something,  in  the  first  he  receives  thesoil  and  make  it  arid.  You  ought 
nothing. — ^Result:  a  clear  loss  to  also  to  ask  yourself  whether  it  is  pos^ 
the  nation.  sible  that  the  soil  receives  back  again 
m.  Taxes, — Did  you  never  hap-  in  rain  as  much  of  this  precious 
pen   to  hear  it  said:  ^ Taxes  are  moisture  as  it  loses  by  evaporation, 
the  best  sort  of  investment;  they  It  is  very   certain    that   when 
are   a   fertilizing  dew.     See  how  Jacques  Bonhomme  counts  out  a 
many  families  are   supported   by  hundred  sous  to  the  tax-gatherers  he 
them,  and  follow  out  in  imagination  receives  nothing  in  return.    When 
their  ramified' benefits  to  industry;  afterwards,  some  public  functionary 
they  are  all  bountiful — they  are  life  expending  these  hundred  sous  re- 
itself.''    In  order  to  controvert  this  stores  them  to  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
doctrine  I  am  obliged  to  repro<luce  it  is  in  exchange  for  an  equal  value 
the  preceding   refutation.     Politi-  of  corn  or  labor.    The  clear  result 
cal  economy  knows  very  well  that  for  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  a  loss  of 
her  arguments  are  not  sufficiently  five  francs.     It  is  very  true  that 
entertaining  to  have  it  said  of  them,  often,  perhaps  oflener  than  not,  the 
Repetita  ptacent.     So,  like  Basile,  public  functionary  renders  Jacques 
she  has  altered    the    proverb  for  Bonhomme  an  equivalent  service, 
her  own  use,  well  assured  that  in  In  that  case  there  is  no  loss  on 
her  mouth  Repetita  docent,  either  side,  there  is  only  an   ex- 
Tbe  benefit    which   the   public  change.     My  reasoning,  therefore, 
functionaries  derive  from  them —  does   not  apply   to   useful   public 
(his  is  what  is  seen.    The  good  functions.    I  say  this :  If  you  wish 
which  results  to  others  who  supply  to  create  a  public  office,  prove  its 
the  wants  of  these  functionaries —  utility.  Demonstrate  that  is  is  worth 
this  also  is  what  is  seen.    These  as   much  to  Jacques  Bonhomme 
stare  us  in  the  face.  by   the   services  it  renders    him, 
Butthe  disadvantage  which  the  tax  as  it  costs  him.    But  setting  aside 
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this  intrinsic  utility,  do  not  invoke  rate  sum  the  salary  of  the  Presdent 
as  an  argument  the  benefit  it  con-  of  the  Republic,  of  the  Ministers 
fers  on  the  public  functionary,  his  and  Ambassadors,  he  was  answered: 
family  and  those  who  supply  their  "  For  the  good  of  the  service  it  is 
wants;  do  not  allege  that  it  en-  necessary  to  surround  certain  func- 
courages  industry.  When  Jacques  tions  with  splendor  and  dignity.  It 
Bonhomme  gives  a  hundred  sous  to  is  the  means  of  bringing  into 
a  public  functionary  for  a  really  use-  them  men  of  merit.  A  great  many 
ful  service  it  is  just  the  same  as  unfortunate  persons  solicit  the  Pre- 
when  he  gives  a  hundred  sous  to  sident  for  aid,  and  it  would  put  him 
a  shoemaker  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  in  a  painful  position  to  be  corn- 
gift  for  gift  and  accounts  balanced,  pelled  always  to  refuse  their  appli- 
But  when  Jacques  Bonhomme  cations.  A  certain  display  in  the 
hands  over  a  hundred  sous  to  a  ministerial  and  diplomatic  saloons 
public  functionary  and  receives  no  is  a  necessary  part  of-  the  ma- 
service,  or  perhaps  is  even  subjected  chinery  of  constitutional  govern- 
to  some  vexation,  it  is  as  if  he  had  ment,  <fec.,  Ac.^ 
surrendered  them  to  a  robber.  It  Though  such  arguments  may  be 
is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  public  controverted,  they  are  certainly  en- 
functionary  will  spend  these  hund-  titled  to  serious  examination.  They 
red  ROUS  to  the  great  advantage  of  are  founded  upon  the  public  inter- 
the  national  industry ;  the  robber  est,  well  or  ill  considered  ;  and,  for 
would  have  done  just  as  much ;  my  part,  I  attach  much  more 
Jacques  Bonhomme  would  have  weight  to  them  than  many  of  our 
done  the  same,  if  he  had  not  en-  Catos^  actuated  by  a  narrow  spirit 
countered  on  his  way  either  the  ofstinginess  or  jealousy, 
legal  or  the  extra  legal  parasite.  But  what  shocks  my  understand- 

Let   us   accustom   ourselves  to  ing,  as  a  political  economist,  what 

judge  of  things  not  only  by  what  makes  me  blush  for  the  intellectual 

is  seen  but  also  by  what  is  not  seen,  reputation  of  my  country,  is  when 

Last  year  I  was  one  of  the  Com-  some  one  resorts  (as  they  never  fail 
mittee  of  Finance,  for  in  the  Con-  to  do)  to  this  absurd  common- 
stituent  Assembly  members  of  the  place,  which  is  always  favorably 
opposition  were  not  systematically  received:  ** Besides  the  luxury  of 
excluded  from  all  committees;  in  the  great  public  functionaries,  eo- 
that  the  Constituent  Assembly  act-  courages  the  arts,  industry,  labor, 
ed  wisely.  We  heard  M.  Thiers  The  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  Min- 
say :  **  I  have  been  all  my  life  con-  isters  cannot  give  f<§te8  and  soirees 
tending  against  the  men  of  the  without  making  the  life  blood  cir- 
legitimist  party  and  of  the  party  of  culate  through  all  the  veins  of  the 
the  priests.  Since  a  common  social  body.  To  reduce  their  sal- 
danger  has  brought  us  nearer  to-  aries  is  to  starve  the  industry  of 
gether,  since  I  have  been  thrown  Paris,  and,  by  reflection,  the  indus- 
with  them  and  know  them,  and  we  try  of  the  nation.'^ 
confer  with  each  other  frankly  and  For  heaven^s  sake,  gentlemen, 
openly,  I  have  found  that  they  are  at  least  have  some  respect  for 
not  the  monsters  I  had  imagined  arithmetic,  and  do  not  say  before 
them  to  be."  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 

However  it  may  be,  last  year  I  for  fear  that,  to  their  shame,  they 

was  on  the  Committee  of  Finance,  may  believe  you,  that  the  addition 

Every  time  that  one   of  our  col-  of  a  column  of  figures  gives  a  dif- 

leagues  spoke  of  fixing  at  a  mode-  ferent    result    according  as  it  is 
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made  iroin  top  to  bottom^  or  from  their  industry.  It  may  be  asked, 
bottom  to  top.  What!  I  am  about  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
making  an  arrangement  with  a  music  in  France  without  the  Ital- 
ditcher  to  dig  a  drain  in  my  field  ian  Opera  House  and  the  Academy 
at  the  price  of  a  hundred  sous,  of  Music?  Of  the  dramatic  art 
Just  as  the  bargain  is  nearly  con-  without  the  French  Theatre?  Of 
eluded,  Uie  tax-gatherer  takes  from  painting  and  sculpture,  without 
me  my  hundred  sous  and  hands  our  collections  and  our  museums? 
them  over  to  the  Minister  of  the  Further  than  this,  it  may  be  asked, 
Interior.  My  improvement  is  de-  whether  without  the  centralization, 
feated,  but  the  Minister  will  add  and,  in  consequence,  the  subsidiz- 
one  dish  more  to  his  dinner.  On  ing  of  the  fine  arts,  that  exquisite 
what  ground  will  you  venture  to  taste  would  ever  have  been  devel- 
affirm  that  this  official  expenditure  oped,  which  is  the  noble  attendant 
is  an  additional  encouragement  to  of  French  industry  and  recom- 
the  national  industry?  Do  you  mends  its  products  to  the  whole 
not  perceive  that  there  is  in  this  world.  In  the  face  of  such  results 
only  a  displacement  of  satisfaction  would  it  not  be  highly  imprudent 
and  of  labor?  A  minister  has  his  to  renounce  that  moderate  taxation 
table  better  furnished,  that  is  true ;  of  all  the  citizens  which  is  the 
but  it  is  also  true  that  a  farmer  has  means  of  signalizing  throughout 
his  field  not  so  well  drained.  A  Europe  their  superiority  and  their 
Parisian  cook  has  gained  a  hun-   glory. 

dred  sous,  I  concede ;  but  you  must  To  these  reasons  and  many  oth- 
also  admit  that  a  country  ditcher  ers,  of  which  I  do  not  dispute  the 
has  missed  getting  five  franks.  All  force,  reasons  no  less  powerful  may 
that  can  be  said  is  that  the  minis-  be  opposed.  There  is  first,  it  may 
terial  dish  and  the  cook  who  has  be  said,  a  question  of  distributive 
got  the  money  for  it,  these  are  justice.  Does  the  right  of  the  le- 
what  is  seen ;  the  field  undrained  gislator  extend  to  curtailing  the 
and  the  ditcher  not  employed,  wages  of  the  artisan  in  order  to 
these  are  what  is  not  seen.  make  an  addition  to  the  profits  of 

Good  God!  How  much  trouble  the  artist?  M.  Lamartine  puts 
we  have  to  prove  in  political  econ-  the  question :  If  you  suppress  the 
omy  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  subsidizing  of  a  theatre,  where  will 
and  if  we  succeed,  people  cry  out,  you  stop  in  that  career,  and  will 
^  this  is  so  plain  that  it  is  tiresome."  you  not  be  logically  drawn  on  to 
Then  they  vote  as  if  you  had  proved  suppress  your  Faculties,  your  Mu 
nothinff  at  all.  seums,  your  Institutes,  your  Libra- 

IV.  Theatres — The  Fine  Arts —  ries?  It  may  be  answered:  If  you 
Ought  the  State  to  subsidize  the  will  subsidize  all  that  is  good  and 
arts!  There  is  certainly  a  great  useful,  where  will  you  stop  in  that 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  career,  and  will  you  not  be  logically 

In  favor  of  the  system  of  subsi-  drawn  on  to  establish  a  civil  list 
dizing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  arts  for  agriculture,  for  industry,  for 
expand,  elevate  and  refine  the  soul  commerce,  for  charity,  for  educa- 
of  a  people,  that  they  withdraw  tion  ?  Then  is  it  certain  that  sub- 
them  from  too  much  devotion  to  sidizing  is  favorable  to  the  progress 
material  objects,  give  them  the  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  question  very 
feeling  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  act  far  from  being  settled,  and  we  see 
&vorably  upon  their  manners,  ens-  with  our  own  eyes  that  the  theatres 
toms  and  morals,  and  even  upon    which    prosper    most    are    those 
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which  sustain  themselves.  But^  ri-  tion ;  we  are  opposed  to  the  enlight- 

sing  to  higher  considerationa,  it  enment  of  the  people.    Do  we  say 

may  be  observed  that  our  wants  that  the  State  ought  not,  by  means 

and  desires  spring  up  one  out  of  of  taxes,  to  give  a  fictitiotta  value  to 

another  and  nse  into  regions  more  land,  or  to  any  branch  of  industry; 

and  more  refined,  in  proportion  as  we  are  the  enemies  of  property  and 

the  wealth  of  the  community  per-  labor.    Do  we  think  that  the  State 

mits   their    satisfaction;  that  the  ought  not  to  subsidize  artists ;  we 

Government  has    no  business  to  are  barbarians  who  deem  the  arts 

meddle  with  this  correspondence,  useless. 

since  in  a  given  condition  of  wealth  I  protest  here,  with  all  my  mighty 

it  could  not  stimulate,  by  means  of  against  these  deductions, 

taxes,  the    branches   of  industry  Far  from  entertaining  the  absurd 

which  minister  to  luxury,  without  idea  of  annihilating  religion,  edu- 

impairing  those  which  provide  ne-  cation,  property,  la^r  and  the  arts, 

cessaries,  thus  inverting  the  natural  when  we  ask  the  State  to  protect 

progress    of    civilization.    It  may  the  free  development  of  alt  these 

also  be  observed  that  these  artificial  orders  of  human  activity,  without 

derangements  of  wants,  tastes,  la-  keeping  them  in  pay  at  the  expense 

bor  and  population,  put  the  people  of  each  other ;  we  believe,  on  the 

in    a    precarious    and    dangerous  contrary,  that  all  these  living  forces 

situation,  which  has  no  solid  basis,  of  society  would  be  harmoniously 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  developed  under  the  influence  of 

advanced  by  those  who  oppose  the  liberty,  and  that  no  one  of  them 

intervention  of  the  State  m  what  would  become,  as  we  see  they  now 

concerns  the  order  in  which  the  do,  a  source  of  disturbance,  of  abuse 

people  may  think  fit  to   satisfy  of  tyranny,  and  of  disorder, 

their  wants  and  desires,  and  accord-  Our  adversaries  believe  that  an 

ingly  direct  their  exertions.    I  am  activity  which  is  not  kept  in  pay, 

one  of  those,  I  confess,  who  think  nor  su\>jected  to  Government  regu- 

that  the  choice,  the  impulse,  ought  lation,  is  an   activity  annihilated, 

to  come  from  below,  not  from  above;  We  believe  the  contrary.    Their 

from  the  people,  not  from  the  leg-  faith  is  in  the  legislator,  not  in  hu- 

islators;  and  the  contrary  doctrine  man  nature.   Ours  is  in  human  na- 

seems  to  me  to  lead  to  the  annihi-  ture,  not  in  the  legislator, 

lation  of  liberty  and  human  dignity.  Thus  M.  Lamardnesays:  In  the 

But,  by  a  deduction  as  false  as  it  name  of  this  principle,  you  ought 
is  unjust,  do  you  know  of  what  the  to  abolish  the  public  exhibitions, 
political  economists  are  accused?  which  constitute  the  honor  and 
It  is,  when  we  object  to  subsidizing,  riches  of  this  country, 
that  we  object  to  the  thing  whicn  I  answer  M.  Lamartine :  In  your 
it  is  proposed  to  subsidize,  and  that  point  of  view,  not  to  subsidize  is  to 
we  are  the  enemies  of  every  kind  of  abolish  ;  because,  setting  out  from 
enterprise,  because  we  desire  that  the  assumption  that  nothing  exists 
ononehand  these  enterprises  should  but  by  the  will  of  the  State,  you 
be  free,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  conclude  that  nothing  can  live  but 
should  trust  to  themselves  for  their  what  is  nourished  by  taxes.  But  I 
recompense.  Thus:  do  we  ask  that  turn  against  you  the  example  that 
the  State  should  not  levy  taxes  for  you  have  chosen,  and  I  beg  you  to 
religious  purposes ;  we  are  atheists,  observe  that  the  greatest,  the  no- 
Do  we  ask  that  the  State  should  blest  of  exhibitions,  that  which  is 
not  raise  money  by  taxes  for  educa-  conceived  in  views  the  most  liberal. 
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the  most  nniveraal,  and  I  may  even  (Very  good !   very  good  I   stroog 

use  the  word  humanitarian,  which  marks  of  approbation.) 

is  not  extravagant  in  this  place,  is  For  my  part,  I  am  compelled  to 

the  exhibition  now  in  coarse  of  say :  very  bad  I  very  bad !  confining, 

preparation  in  London,  the  only  one  be  it  understood,  the  scope  of  this 

with  which  no  government  has  any  judgment  to  the  economical  argu- 

thing  to  do,  and  which  no  taxes  pay  ment  now  in  question. 

hr.  Tes,  it  is  to  the  workmen  of  the 

Returning  to  the  fine  arts,  I  re-  theatres  that  at  least  a  part  of  these 

peat  that  strong  reasons  may  be  60,000  francs  will  go.    Some  bribes 

urged  for  and  against  the  system  of  may  stray  off  by  the  way.    Per- 

subsidizing.  The  reader  understands  haps  even ,  if  the  matter  were  strictly 

that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  investigated,  it  might  be  found  that 

article  either  to  expound  these  rear  the  cake  will  take  another  route ; 

sons  or  to  decide  between  them.  happy  for  the  workmen  if  some 

But  M.  Lamartine  has  put  for^  crumbs  are  left  for  them.    But  I 

ward  an  argument  which  I  cannot  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  whole 

pass  by  in  silence,  for  it  £alls  within  ^Appropriation  will  go  to  the  paint- 

the  very  limited  circle  of  this  in-  ers,  decorators,  dress  makers,  hair 

quiry.  dressers,  <fec.     This  is  what  is  seen. 

He  has  said:    '^ The  economical  But  where  does  it  come  from? 

question  with  regard  to  theatres  is  There  is  the  reverse  of  the  question, 

sommed  up  in  a  single  word :  it  is  quite  as  important  to  examine  as  its 

labor.    The  nature  of  this  labor  is  race. 

of  little  importance,  it  is  labor  as  Where  is  the  source  of  the  60,000 

fruitful  as  productive  as  any  other  francs  I    And  where  would  they  go 

kind  of  labor  in  a  nation.    The  if  a  legislative  vote  did  not  direct 

theatres  in  France,  you  know,  sup-  them  first  to  the  Treasury,  and  then 

port  and  pay  no  less  than  eighty  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  f 

thousand  workmen    of   all   sorts,  This  is  what  is  not  seen, 

painters,  masons,  decorators,  dress  Certainly,  nobody  will  venture  to 

makers,  architects,  <ko.,  who  are  the  say  that  the  legislative  vote  has  en- 

very  life  and  movement  of  several  gendered   this  sum  in  the  ballot 

quarters  of  this  capital,  and  on  this  box ;  that  it  is  a  clear  addition  made 

ground  they  are  entitled  to  your  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  that 

sympathies  r  without  this  miraculous  vote  these 

Your  sympathies!    say  rather:  60,000  francs  might  have  been  for- 

yonr  tribute.  ever  invisible  and  impalpable.    It 

And  farther  on:  ^The  amuse-  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  ma- 

ments  of  Paris  are  the  employ-  jority  could  do  was  to  decide  that 

ment  and   the  subsistence  of  the  they  should  be  collected  somewhere, 

Departments,  and  the  luxuries  of  in  order  to  be  sent  somewhere  else, 

the  rich  are  the  wages  and  the  and  that  they  could  receive  one  de»- 

bread  of  two    hundr^   thousand  tination  only  by  being  diverted  from 

workmen,  living  by  the  employment  another. 

diffused  by  the  theatres  over  the  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear 

surface  of  the  Republic;  and  deriv-  that  the  tax-payer  who  shall  have 

ing  from   those    noble    pleasures  been  taxed  one  nranc  will  no  longer 

which  distinguish  France,  the  ne-  have  that  franc  at  his  disposal.    It 

cessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  is  clear  that  he  will  be  deprived  of 

iheiriamilies.  Itisto  them  that  you  some  enjoyment  to  the  value  of  a 

will   give    these    60,000  francs,"  franc,  and  that  the  workman,  who- 
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ever  be  might  be  that  would  have  what  is  true  of  one  franc  and  of 

got  it  from  aim,  will  be  deprived  of  sixtj  thousand  francs,  is  true,  under 

wages  to  the  same  amount  the  same  circumstancesi  of  a  thou- 

Let  us  not  then  fall  jnto  the  child-  sand  million  of  francs, 
ish  illusion  of  believing  that  the  When  taxes  are  proposed,  gen- 
vote  of  the  16th  of  May  adds  any  tlemen,  prove  their  utility  by  rea- 
thing  at  all  to  the  means  and  em-  sons  drawn  from  truth  and  common 
ployment  of  the  nation.  It  displaces  sense,  but  not  by  the  shallow  aaser- 
enjoyments,  it  displaces  wages,  and  tion :  ^* Public  expenditures  support 
that  is  all  it  does.  the  working  class."    It  conceals  an 

Will  it  be  said  that  for  one  kind  essential  fact,  namely,  that  the  pub- 

of  gratification,  and  one  kind  of  em-  lie  expenditures  are  always   only 

ployment,  it  substitutes  other  gratifi-  substitutes  for  private  expenditures, 

cations  and  employments  more  ur-  and  that  consequently  they  give 

gent,  more  moral,  more  rational  ?  support  to  one  workman  instead  of 

I  might  well  dispute  this  ground,  another,  but  add  nothing  to  the 

I  might  say:  By  wresting  60,000  resources  of  the  working  class  as  a 
francs  from  the  tax-payers  you  di-*  body. 

minish  the  wages  of  farmers,  ditch-  Your  argument  is  very  much  in 
ers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  fashion,  but  it  is  too  absurd  to  bear 
you  increase  to  the  same  extent  the  the  light  of  common  sense, 
wages  of  singers,  hair  dressers,  deco-  Y.  Public  Works. — Nothing  is 
rators  and  dress  makers.  There  is  more  natural  than  that  a  nation, 
no  proof  that  these  last  are  a  more  after  ascertaining  that  a  great  en- 
interesting  class  than  the  others,  terprise  will  benefit  the  community, 
M.  Lamartine  alleges  no  such  thing,  should  carry  it  into  execution  by 
He  himself  says,  that  the  industry  means  of  a  general  assessment.  Bat 
of  the  theatres,  is  a«  fruitful,  as  pro-  I  confess  I  lose  my  patience  when 
ductive  (and  not  more)  as  any  other;  I  hear  any  one  advance  in  support 
which  might  also  well  be  disputed;  of  such  a  resolution  this  economical 
for  the  best  proof  that  the  second  is  nonsense:  "Besides,  it  is  the  means 
not  as  fruitful  as  the  first,  is  that  of  providing  employment  for  work- 
the  first  is  called  upon  to  subsidize  men." 
the  second.  The  State  opens  a  road,  builds  a 

But  this  comparison  between  the  palace,  widens  a  street,  digs  a  canal ; 
intrinsic  value  and  merit  of  the  dif-  it  thereby  gives  employment  to  cer* 
ferent  kinds  of  employment  does  tain  workmen;  this  is  what  is  seen ; 
not  enter  into  my  present  subject,  but  it  deprives  certain  other  work- 
All  that  I  have  to  do  here  is  to  show  men  of  employment — this  is  what 
that  if  M.  Lamartine,  and  the  people  is  not  seen. 

who  applauded  his  reasoning,  saw  Behold  the  road  in  course  of  con- 

with  the  left  eye  the  wages  gained  struction.    A  thousand   workmen 

by  the  persons  who  supply  the  wants  come  every  morning,  go  away  every 

of  the  actor,  they  ought  to  have  evening,  and  carry  off  their  wages; 

seen  with  the  right  eye  the  wages  that  is  certain.    If  the  road  had  not 

lost  by  those  who  work  for  the  tax-  been  determined  on,  if  the  funds 

payers;  for  want  ofwhich  they  have  had  not  been  voted,  these  fine  fel- 

fallen  into  the  absurdity  of  mistak-  lows  would  not  have  had  this  em- 
ing  a  displacement  for  a  gain.    If  ployment  or  these  wages;  that  is 

they  were  consistent  with  their  own  also  certain, 

doctrine,  they  would  insist  upon  a  But  is  that  all  ?    Does  not  the 
general  system  of  subsidizing;  for  operation,   taken    altogether^  6m- 
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brace  BomethiDg  else  ?    The  instant  ments  of  the  thing.    The  introduc- 

that    M.  Dupin    pronounces    the  tion  of  money  only  confuses  our 

magic  words:   "The  Assembly  has  ideas.    To  demand  from   all   the 

adopted  it,"  do  the  millions  descend  citizens  contributions  in  the  form 

miraculously  upon  a  ray  of  moon-  of  money  for  a  common  work,  is  in 

light  into  the  coffers  of  Messrs.  reality  to  demand  of  them  con tribu- 

Foold  and  Bineau  ?    In  order  to  tions  m  kind ;  for  each  one  of  them 

complete  the  evolution  as  it  is  said,  has  to  obtain  by  his  labor  the  sum 

must  not  the  State  organize  the  that  he  is  taxed.    Now  if  all  the 

collection  as  well  as  the  expendi-  citizens  were  brought  together  to 

tore?  must  it  not  send  tax-gather-  execute  in  person  a  work  useful  to 

en  into  the  field  and  put  the  tax-  them  all,  that  could  be  easily  un- 

payers  under  contribution  ?  derstood ;  their  recompense  would 

Look  at  the  Question  in  its  two  be  found  in  the  results  of  the  work 
elements.  While  you  are  observ-  itself.  But  if  after  having  called 
ing  the  destination  which  the  State  them  together,  they  were  set  to 
gives  to  the  millions  voted,  do  not  making  roads  which  nobody  would 
select  to  observe  also  the  destina-  ever  travel  on,  or  palaces  that  no- 
tion which  the  tax-payers  would  body  would  ever  live  in,  and  that 
have  given,  and  can  no  longer  give,  under  the  pretext  of  finding  them 
to  these  same  millions.  Then  you  employment,  it  would  be  absurd, 
will  understand  that  a  public  enter-  and  they  might  certainly  say  with 
prise  is  a  medal  with  two  faces,  good  reason :  We  have  no  interest 
On  one  is  exhibited  a  workman  em-  in  that  sort  of  work;  we  would 
ployed,  with  this  device :  WTiat  is  much  rather  work  on  our  own  ao- 
Sein  ;  on  the  other  a  workman  out  count 

of  employment,  with  this  device :       The  process  which  consists  in 

What  is  Not  Seen,  making  the  citizens  contribute  in 

The  sophism  which  I  am  expo-  money  and  not  in  labor,  does  not 

ring  in  this  paper  with  regard  to  at  all  change  these  general  results, 

public  works,  is  so  much  the  more  Only  by  this  last  process  the  loss  is 

dangerous  because  it  seems  to  just-  made  to  h\\  on  every  body.    By 

ify  the  wildest  and  most  foolish  un-  the  first  those  who  are  employed  in 

dertakings.    When  a  railroad  or  a  places  under  the  government  escape 

bridge  has  a  real  utility,  it  is  enough  their  share  of  the  loss  by  adding  it 

to  appeal  to  this  utility.    But  when  to  that  which  their  fellow-citizens 

that  cannot  be  done  with  truth,  have  already  to  bear, 
then  recourse  is  had  to  this  mysti-        There  is  an  article  of  the  Consti- 

fication:    "Employment  must  be  tution  which  declares:  "Society  fa- 

foand  for  the  workmen."  vors  and  encourages  the  develop- 

For  this  reason  terraces  are  or-  ment  of  labor  by  the  establishment 
dered  to  be  made  and  unmade  in  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  De- 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  The  great  partments  and  the  Communes,  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  known,  thought  public  works  proper  for  giving  em- 
that  he  did  a  work  of  philanthropy  ployment  to  unemployed  hands." 
when  he  caused  ditches  to  be  dug  As  a  temporary  measure,  at  a 
and  filled  up  again.  He  said,  more-  critical  period  during  a  severe  win- 
over:  "Of  what  importance  is  the  ter,  this  intervention  of  the  public 
lesult?  Look  only  at  the  wealth  may  have  some  good  effects.  It 
distributed  among  the  laboring  acts  in  the  same  way  as  insurance, 
classes.  It  adds  nothing  to  employment  or 

Let  us  look  into  the  real  ele-  wages,  but  it  takes  something  from 
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the  employment  and  wages  of  ordi-  the  capitalist,  the  banker,  the  spec- 
nary  seasons  to  be  given,  with  some  alator,  the  master  builder,  the  shop 
loss,  it  is  true,  in  times  of  peculiar  keeper,  the  merchant,  accusing 
hardship.  them  of  thrusting  themselves  in 
As  a  permanent,  general  and  sys-  between  production  and  consamp- 
tematio  arrangement  it  is  nothing  tion,in  order  to  lay  both  under  con- 
else  than  a  ruinous  mystification,  tribution,  without  rendering  them 
an  impossibility,  a  contradiction,  any  benefit. — Or  rather  they  would 
which  shows  a  little  forced  employ-  transfer  the  business  which  those 
ment  that  is  seen,  and  conceals  a  trades  now  do  to  the  State,  for  the 
great  deal  of  employment  prevented,  business  itself  could  not  be  sap- 
which  is  not  seen.  pressed. 

VI.  Tntermedials,rSoc\etjh  the  The  sophism  of  the  Socialists  on 
aggregation  of  services  which  men  this  point  consists  in  showing  the 
forcibly  or  voluntarily  render  one  public  what  they  pay  to  the  inter- 
another,  that  is  to  say,  public  ser-  medials  in  exchange  for  their  ser- 
viees  and  private  services.  vices,  and  concealing  from  them 
The  first  imposed  and  regulated  what  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
by  the  law,  which  it  is  not  always  the  State,  It  is  the  old  dispute  be- 
easy  to  change  when  it  ought  to  be  tween  what  strikes  the  eyes  and 
changed,  may,  like  the  law,  outlive  what  only  shows  itself  to  the  mind ; 
their  own  usefulness  for  a  long  time,  between  irAa^  is  seen  and  what  is 
and  still  retain  the  name  of  public  not  seen, 

services  even  when  they  are  no  It  was  especially  in  1847,  in  the 
longer  services  at  all,  or  have,  in  midst  of  the  famine,  that  the  So- 
factj^  become  public  vexations.  The  cialist  schools  endeavored,  and  not 
second  belong  to  the  domain  of  in-  without  success,  to  popularize  their 
dividual  will  and  responsibility,  pernicious  theory.  They  well  knew 
Each  individual  renders  and  receives  that  the  most  absurd  doctrine  al- 
as much  of  them  as  he  will  or  can,  ways  has  some  chance  among  men 
after  mutual  bargaining.  They  that  are  starving  ;ma^tf«t^cf a /am««. 
have  always  in  their  favor  the  pre-  Then  it  was,  that  with  the  aid  of 
sumption  of  real  usefulness  exactly  the  catching  phrases :  Using  up  of 
proportioned  to  their  comparative  man  by  man^speculation  in  hunger^ 
value.  engrossment,  they  set  themselves  to 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  former  blacken  commerce  and  throw  a  veil 
are  so  often  stamped  with  unchange-  over  its  benefits, 
ableness,  while  the  latter  obey  uie  "Why,"  said  they,  "leave  to  the 
law  of  progress.  '  merchant  the  care  of  bringing  pro- 
While  the  undue  multiplication  visions  from  the  United  States  and 
of  public  services  tends,  by  the  from  the  Crimea?  Why  do  not  the 
wastefulness  which  attends  them,  to  State,  the  Departments,  and  the 
establish  in  the  bosom  of  the  com-  Communes  establish  a  bureau  of 
munity  a  pernicious  parasitism,  it  supply  and  magazines  of  reserve  T 
is  strange  enough  that  some  rood-  They  would  then  come  at  the 
em  sects  attributing  that  character  cost  price,  and  the  people,  the  poor 
to  free  and  private  services,  are  people,  would  be  relieved  from  the 
seeking  to  transform  the  professions  tribute  they  pay  to  free  commerce, 
into  public  functions.  that  is  to  say,  selfish  individualist 

These  sects  set  themselves  strong-  and  anarchical." 

ly  against  what  they  call  interme-  The  tribute  which  the  people 

dials.    They  would  gladly  suppress  pay  to  commerce;  that  is  what  is 
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eeen.    The  tribute  which  the  peo-  ness  of  him  who  is  hungry  to  look 

pie  would  pay  to  the  State,  or  its  after  hia  food.    It  is  a  trouble  which 

agents,  under  the  Socialist  system;  concerns  him;  it  is  a  service  which 

this  is  what  is  not  seen.  he  owes  himself.    If  another  per- 

In  what  does  the  pretend'ed  trib-  son,  for  whatever  reason  it  may  be, 

ute  which  the  people  pay  to  com-  renders  him  this  service,  and  takes 

merce  consist?    In  this:  that  two  this  trouble  for  him,  that  other  per- 

men  reciprocally  render  each  other  son  has  a  right  to  compensation, 

fiervicea,  at  perfect    liberty,  with  I  say  this  in  order  to  show  that  the 

free  competition,  and  at  pnces  set-  services  of  intermedials  carry  in 

tied  by  mutual  bargain.  themselves  the  principle  of  remu- 

When  the  hungry  stomach  is  at  neration. 
Paris,  and  the  com  which  would       Be  it  as  it  may,  since  recourse 

fill  it  is  at  Odessa,  the  sufifering  can-  must  be  had  to  what  the  Socialists 

not  be  relieved  unless  the  corn  and  call  a  parasite,  which  is  the  most 

the  stomach  are  brought  together,  expensive  parasite,  the  merchant 

There  are  three  modes  of  effecting  or  the  public  functionary  f 
this  approximation :    Ist,  the  hun-       Commerce,  (I  suppose  it  to  be 

gry  men   may  themselves  go    in  free,  for  how  else  could  I  reason  I) 

search  of  the  corn.    2d,  They  may  commerce,  I  say,  is  led  by  interest 

have  recourse  to  those  who  follow  to  observe  the  seasons,  to  learn 

that  business,    dd.  They  may  assess  from  day  to  day  the  state  of  the 

themselves  and  appoint  public  func-  crops,  to  receive  information  from 

tionaries  to  do  the  business.  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  anticipate 

Of  these  three  modes,  which  is  wants,  to  provide  for  them  in  ad- 

ihe  most  advantageous  ?  vance.     It  has  ships  in  readiness, 

Men  have  voluntarily  chosen  the  correspondents  everywhere,  and  its 

second,  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries ;  immediate  interest  is  to  buy  as 

and  the  more  readily  in  proportion  cheap  as  possible,  to  economize  in  all 

as  they  were  freer,  more  enlight-  the  details  of  its  operations,  and  to 

ened,  and  more    experienced.    I  effect  the  greatest  results  with  the 

confess  that  in  my  view,  that  alone  smallest  amount  of  effort.  It  is  not 

is  sufficient  to  throw  the  presump  the  merchants  of  France  alone,  but 

tion  on  that  side.    My  mind  re-  the  merchants  of  all  the  world, 

fbses  to  admit  that  mankind  in  that  are  concerned  in  providing  for 

general  are  mistaken  on  a  point  the  wants  of  the  French  people, 

which  concerns  them  so  nearly.  and  if  interest  urges  them  with  al- 

Let  us,  however,  examine  it.  most  absolute  certainty,  to  perform 

That  thirty-six  millions  of  peo*  their  task  at  the  smallest  cost,  the 

pie  should  themselves  go  to  Odessa  competition  which  prevails  among 

in  search  of  the  com  that  is  to  feed  themselves  operates  with  no  less 

them  is    evidently  impracticable,  certainty  to  eive  the  consumer  the 

The  first  mode  is  out  of  the  ques-  benefit  of  their  savings, 
tion.    The  consumers  cannot  act       The  corn  having  arrived,  the  in- 

for  Uiemselves,  they  must^of  neces-  terest  of  commerce  is  to  sell  it  as 

sity  have  recourse  to  intermedials^  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  termi- 

either  public  functionaries  or  mer-  nate  the  risk,  realize  its  funds,  and 

chants.  begin  again  if  there  is  occasion  for 

Be  it  remarked,  however,  that  it. 
the  first  mode  would  be  the  most       Directed  by  the  comparison  of 

natural.    In  reality  it  is  the  busi-  prices  it  distributes  food  over  the 
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whole  country,  always  beginning  at  fraternity?    Must  they  not  live! 

the  point  where  it  is  dearest,  that  Mast  not  their  time  he  paid  for! 

is  to  say  where  the  want  ofit  is  most  And  do  you  believe  that  this  will 

sensibly  felt.  not  greatly  exceed  the  two  or  three 

It  is  not  then  possible  to  imagine  per  cent,  profit  made  by  the  mer- 

an  organization  better  calculated  chant,  the  rate  at  which  he  is  ready 

for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  to  engage  ? 

want  of  food ;  and  the  beauty  of  And  then  consider  the  difficulty 

this  organization,  unperceived  by  of  collecting  such  an  amount  of 

the  Socialists,  results  entirely  from  taxes,  of  distributing  such  a  quantity 

its  being  free.    True  it  is,  the  con-  of  food.    Consider  the  peculations, 

sumer  is  obliged  to  reimburse  com-  the  abuses  inseparable  from  sach 

merce  the  expenses  of  transporta-  an  undertaking.    Think  of  the  res- 

tion,  of  shifting  from  one  vessel  to  ponsibility  which  would  rest  upon 

another,   of  storage,  commissions,  the  Gk>vemroent 

d^c;  but  under  what  system  would  The  Socialists  who  invented  these 

it  not  be  necessary  that  he  who  eats  follies,  and  who  in  times  of  distress 

the  corn  should  reimburse  the  ne<  infuse  them  into  the  minds  of  the 

cessary   expenses  of   bringing    it  multitude,  boldly  arrogate  to  tbem- 

within  his  reach  ?    There  is  also  to  selves  the  title  of  men  ahead  of  their 

be  paid  some  remuneration  for  the  time ;  and   there  is  some  danger 

service  remfere^f,  but  as  to  its  amount,  that  use,  that  tyrant  of  language, 

that  is  reduced  by  competition  to  may  ratify  the  phrase  and  the  judg- 

the  lowest  point  possible;  and  as  to  ment  it  implies, 

its  justice,  it  would  be  strange  in-  Ahead  of  Their  Tim^f  —  This 

deed   that,  the    artisans  of  Paris  supposes    that    these    gentlemen 

should  not  work  for  the  merchants  see  further  than  common  people ; 

of  Marseilles,  when  the  merchants  that  their  only  fault  is  that  they 

of  Marseilles  work  for  the  artisans  are  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age; 

of  Paris.  and  that  if  the  time  is  not  yet  come 

Let  the  State  be  substituted  for  for  suppresing  certain  free  services, 
commerce,  according  to  the  Social-  denounced  as  parasitical,  the  blame 
ist  scheme,  and  what  will  happen  lies  with  the  public  who  are  behind 
then  ?  Where,  I  ask,  will  be  the  the  Socialists.  In  my  inmost  soul 
saving  for  the  public?  Will  it  be  and  conscience,  I  believe  that  the 
in  the  price  of  the  com  abroad  ?  contrary  is  the  truth,  and  I  know 
But  figure  to  yourself  the  delegates  not  to  what  barbarous  age  it  woald 
of  forty  thousand  Communes  arriv-  be  necessary  to  go  back  in  order 
ing  at  Odessa  on  a  given  day,  and  to  reach  the  level  of  the  absurdities 
at  a  time  of  urgent  need ;  conceive  of  socialism, 
what  must  be  the  effect  on  prices.  The  modem  sectaries  are  con- 
Will  it  be  in  the  expenses?  But  stantly  urging  association  in  oppo- 
will  fewer  ships  be  required,  fewer  sition  to  society  as  it  exists.  They 
sailors,  fewer  transfers  from  one  do  not  see  that  society  under  a  free 
vessel  to  another,  less  storage,  or  government  is  a  veritable  associa- 
will  all  these  be  obtained  free  of  tion  very  superior  to  all  those 
cost?  Will  it  be  in  the  profit  of  which  emanate  from  their  fertile 
the  merchants?  But  will  your  del-  imaginations, 
egates  and  public  functionaries  go  Let  us  elucidate  this  by  example, 
to  Odessa  for  nothing?  Will  they  In  order  that  a  man  may,  when  he 
travel  and  labor  on  die  principle  of  gets  up  put  on  a  coat,  it  is  necessary 
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that  a  piece  of  land  shonld  ]iare  tion  becomes  sufflcientlj  important 
been  enclosed,  cleared  up,  drained,  to  occupy  one  person,  the  spinning 
tilled,  sowed  with  some  sort  of  another,  and  the  weaving  a  third, 
vegetable ;  it  is  necessary  that  why  should  the  first  be  regarded  as 
sheep  should  have  been  pastured  more  parasitical  than  the  two 
on  it,  that  they  should  have  yielded  others  ?  Must  not  the  transporta* 
wool,  that  this  wool  should  have  tion  be  done  ?  Does  not  the  car- 
been  spun,  woven,  dyed  and  dress-  rier  devote  time  and  trouble  to  itt 
ed ;  that  the  cloth  should  have  been  Does  he  not  save  time  and  trouble 
cut  oat,  sewed,  and  fashioned  into  to  his  associates  ?  What  else  or 
a  coat  And  this  series  of  opera-  more  is  done  by  the  latter  than  by 
tions  implies  a  crowd  of  others;  him? 

for  it  supposes  the  employment  of       Are  they  not  all  equally  subject 

implements  of   husbandry,  sheep  as  to  their  remuneration,  that  is  to 

folds,  work  shops,  fuel,  machines,  say,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 

wagons,  etc  product  to  the  natural  law  which 

If  society  was  not  a  real  associa-  governs  prices?     Is  it  not  in  per- 

tion,  whoever  wanted  a  coat  would  rect  freedom,  and  for  the  general 

have  to  work  independently  and  good  that  the  division  of  labor  takes 

alone;  that  is  to  say  to  accomplish  place, and  that  these  arrangements 

for  himself   all  the    innumerable  are  made?     What  need  is  there 

acts  of  the  series,  from  the  first  then  that  a  Socialist,  under  the  pre- 

stroke  of  the  mattock  which  begins  text  of  organization,  should  come 

it,  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  needle  despotically  to  destroy  our  volun- 

which  finishes  it.  tary  arrangements,  arrest  the  divis- 

But  thanks  to  the  social  instinct  ion  of  labor,  substitute  isolated  for 

which  is  the  distinctive  character-  associated  industry,  and  make  civi- 

istic  of  our  species,  these  operations  lization  turn  backwards? 
are  distributed  among  a  multitude        Is  association,  such  as  I  here  des- 

of  workmen  and  they  are  more  and  cribe  it,  any  less  association  because 

more  sub-divided  for  the  common  each  individual  enters  into  it  or 

benefit,  in  proportion  as  the  con-  goes  out  of  it  freely,  choses  his 

sumption  becoming  more  active  a  place  in  it,  judges  and  stipulates  for 

single  act  furnishes  support  to  a  himself,  on  his  own  responsibility, 

.new  division  of  labor.  and  brings  into  it  the  stimulus  and 

Then  comes  the  distribution  of  security  of  personal  interest?    In 

the  product,  which  is  made  accord-  order  to  entitle  it  to  this  name  is  it 

ing  to  the  contingent  value  that  necessary  that  a  reformer  should 

each   one  has  contributed  to  the  come  and  impose  on  us  his  formula 

whole  work.    If  this  is  not  associa-  and  his  will,  and  concentrate,  so  to 

tion  I  ask  what  is  it?  speak,  all  mankind  in  himself? 

Observe  that  not  one  of  the  work-  The  more  these  advanced  schools 
men,  having  created  out  of  no-  are  examined,  the  more  convinced 
thing  the  least  particle  of  matter,  shall  we  be  that  there  is  but  one 
they  have  done  no  more  than  ren-  thing  at  the  foundation  of  them 
der  each  other  reciprocal  services,  all :  ignorance  proclaiming  itself 
cooperate  with  each  other  for  a  infallible,  and  laying  claim  to  des- 
common  object,  and  that  they  may  potic  power  in  the  name  of  this  in- 
all  be  considered  with  regard   to  mllibility. 

each  other  as  intermedials.     If,  for       The  reader  will  be  kind  enough 

example,  in  the  course  of  the  ope-  to  excuse  this  digression.    It  is, 

ration,  the  business  of  transporta-  perhaps,  not  without  utility  at  a 
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time  when  having  broken  lose  from  of  the  ioarnals  and  the  tribune, 

St.  Simonean,  Phalansterian  and  and  senously  threatening  the  free- 

Icarian  books,  declamations  against  dom  of  labor  and  of  business. 
intermediaU  are  taking  possession 

{To  be  Continuid.) 


CHILDHOOD. 


Childhood  is  beautiful! 

I  love  a  child,  a  bold  yet  gentle  boy, 

Whose  fearless  eye  outspeaks  the  dauntless  soul 

Undimmed  by  Care,  unfettered  yet  by  Art, 

With  Nature's  freshness  keenly  sensitive 

To  Nature^s  beauty,  and  in  Earth  and  Sky 

Perceiving  only  sunshine ;  for  to  him 

The  darkest  day  is  bright. 

Childhood  is  wonderful ! 

I  love  a  child  in  whom  our  reason^s  eye 

Can  see  the  budding  intellect  expand, 

Grasping  new  thoughts  with  wondering  delight, 

Developing,  with  dim  self-consciousness. 

The  deep  and  living  ideas  of  the  soul ; 

With  intuition,  like  unerring  instinct, 

Kising,  with  curious  search,  from  cause  to  cause, 

Upward  to  Father — God. 

Childhood  is  mystery ! 
I  love  a  child ;  his  upward  panting  spirit 
Is  Nature's  faithful  light  out-shadowing 
Strange  man's  immortal  destiny ;  and  there 
We  read  the  unrolling  volume  of  the  soul, 
Ever  unfolding  on  from  birth  to  death, 
Glancing  in  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  on 
From  death  unto  eternity,  and  on 
Unrolling  ever  more.    I  love  a  child. 
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MARION— THK   CAROLIITA   PARTISAN. 

NO.  XI. 

I  have  carried  you,  dear  read-  open ;  then,  *  boot  and  saddle,' — 

ers,  through  the  campaign  of  1780  'spur  and  sabre'  were  the  words 

in  South  Carolina.    That  of  1781  »  a-^  «^  — ^  -«-„  -^«j  ^  n 

,      ^  ^  11..  "And  up  and  away,  good  fellows, 

18  about  to  open  under  better  aus-        Enough  of  the  gay  green  wood, 

pices.      The    drama  is    to    be   re-  Forthewolfigatbay  round  the  cottage, 

newed  with  increased  interest.  Con-      ^""^  *^®  *P^*'  "*"*'  ^"^^^^  *»«  ^*^°<*  - ' 
gre&s  makes  an  effort :  Qreenesuc-       In  other  words,  Snow's  Island 

oeeds  to  Gates,and  the  Continentals  must  be  left  for  a  season.    We 

oftbe  Southern  army,  are  to  be  re-or-  have  work    to    do    every   where 

ganized.     The   wreck  of   Gates's  else — ^eat  work  in  prospect,  grand 

army  had  been  collected  at  Char-  battle  in  place  of  guerilla.  Greene's 

lotte,  and  was  there  transferred  to  Continentals    are  on  the  Pee  Dee. 

Greene,  who  soon  put  his  troops  William  Washington  captures  the 

in  motion  for  the  Fee  Dee.  Morgan  British    post    at    Claremont,    by 

was  sent   ahead  with   his  legion,  wooden   cannon,  and   this  clever 

and  upon  entering  South  Carolina  affair  is  followed  by  one  still  more 

was  joined  by  Pickens  with  his  clever— a  sound  drubbing  adminis- 

militia.    Sumter  was,  for  the  time,  tered  to  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens, 

hors  de  combat,    from   a    severe  where  he  was  savagely  cut  up  by 

wound  received  in  the  bloody  fieht  Morgan,  supported  by  Pickens  with 

at  Blackstocks.     Marion,  we   left  his  militia,  who,  picking  off  nearly 

perdu,  at  rest  on  Snow's  Island.  all  the  epauletted  gentry,  left  the 

But  rest  with  him  did  not  imply  British  army  a  mere  mob,  at  the 

mst    He  kept  his  weapons  bright  mercy  of  the  Continentals, 
the  while.    His  scouts  were  out,       Marion  is  not  idle  while  these 

all  about.    Never  were  scouts  so  stirring  events  take  place.    He  is 

vigilant,  so  active.    Never  did  par-  joined  by  L^e's  legion.    Together, 

tisan  establish  so  perfect  a  system  they  surprise  Georgetown,  but  fail 

for  getting  intelligence.    He  had  against    the    British    fortress,   or 

his     telegraphic    communication  citadel,  lacking  cannon.    But  the 

through   swamp  and   forest,  and  attempt,  though  only  partially  suc- 

plant^    his    eyes,    keen    as    the  cessful,  was  full  of  promise,  and 

eagle's,  on  every  precinct — ^in  every  significant  of  a  general  plan  for 

British  post  and   garrison,  from  conquering  all  the  British  posts  in 

Camden   to  the  metropolis.    His  detail.     It  argued,   besides,  that 

watch  dogs  circled   every  sheep  growing  confidence  in  their  own 

fold  in  which  their  precious  ones  capacity — that  better  exercise  of 

found  shelter — his  dashing  adven-  their  own  resources,  which,  from 

turous  cavaliers,  every  dove-cote  the  period  when  Marion  took  the 

where  love  and  beauty  claimed  a  field,  had  marked  the  career  of  our 

champion.    Did  the  British  move  partisans.    It  was  a  bold  and  very 

any  where,  those  eyes  were  upon  spirited  affair ;  the  first  of  a  series 

them.    Did  the  marauding  tories  of  efforts  on  the  enemy's  fortresses 

^gather  about  any  devoted  namlet,  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  were 

the  watch  dogs  gave  tongue,  and  finally  carried  by  Marion,  or  Sum- 

the  ears  of  the  young  cavaUers  were  ter,  or  Pickens. 

yoL.  IV.  8 
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This  affair  over,  it  is  Marion's  but  successful^  we  say;  we  shall 

turn   to  take  the  initiate  against  see,  hereafter,  how  the  affairs  of  the 

Col.  Watson,  who,  hitherto,  has  grand  army  turn  out    But  these 

been   pursuing  him.     He   drives  small  affairs  are  very  serious  afiain 

Watson's  regiment,  at  full  speed,  to  to  our  British  grenadiers'.     When 

the  shelter  of  Camden ;  then,  send-  they  find  themselves  hungering  in 

ing  out  his  detachments,  right  and  garrison  and  know  that  Marion  has 

left,  he  strikes  wherever  he  can  cut  up  their  convoys  and  carried 

find   the   quarry;  now  at  the  for-  off  their  cattle;   when  they  find 

aying,  now  at  the  convoying  party ;  that   they   cannot  get  a  barrel  of 

relieving  corpulent  wagons  of  royal  flour,  or  a  pound  of  beef,  without 

stores,  and  straightening  my  Lord  paying  for  it  in  blood;  when  they 

Rawdon  in  Camden,  in  the  matter  find  it  unsafe  to  put  a  liose  outside 

of  beef,    pork,    flour,    and   other  of  their  fortress,  less  it  be  wrung 

creature  comforts,  for  which  his  off;  and  when  they  march  by  day 

lordship  was  getting  a  good  appe-  or   bivouac    by   night,   with    the 

tite.    In  no  other  way  could  our  momentary  dread  of  stepping  upon 

poor  foresters  get  their  own  sup-  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes  as  they  march, 

plies ;  pick  up  powder  and   ball ;  or  of  being  routed  up  from  their 

procure    the  necessary    blankets;  sleep   by  the  dash   of  a  herd  of 

shoes,  jackets  and  inexpressibles.  young  panthers,   gaunt  with  long 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  his  famine  and  heated  from  protracted 

separate  parties  capture  a  valuable  chase. 

convoy  at  Manigault's  Ferry ;  a  few  Verily,  very  serious  aflSurs, 
score  of  British  regulars  at  Monck's  though  there  be  none  of  grand 
Comer;  bv  an  ambush  at  Wacca-  armies.  Yet,  if  the  value  of  the 
maw,  he  slashes  Campbell's  British  event  is  to  be  estimated  by  regard 
dragoons  to  pieces ;  and,  on  the  only  to  the  amount  of  bloodshed, 
Pee  Dee,  captures  De  Peysterand  a  this  sort  of  affair  is  by  no  means 
fine  body  of  Grenadiers,  taking  wanting.  I  have  told  you  of  that 
them  in  the  very  act  of  firing  the  of  Cowpens,  but  not  yet  of  King's 
very  dwelling  where  they  have  just  Mountain.  That  was  rather  a  laige 
had  their  breakfast  .The  young  affair!  The  Mountaineers  of  Vir- 
captain,  who  took  De  Peyster,  was  ginia,  the  two  Carolina's  and 
the  son  of  the  hospitable  house-  Georgia — six  thousand  men — ^have 
holder  whose  house  he  had  devoted  collected  to  do  honor  to  the  fa- 
te the  flames.  mous  Col.  Ferguson,  one  of  the 

And  so  sped  the  war  among  our  best  of  the  British  partisans.    He 

partisans;   day  by  day;  constant  has  penetrated  their  valiiea  with 

employment;   surprise;  skirmish;  fifteen   hundred   sturdy   followers, 

hot  pursuit,  sly  retreat—no  respite  and  our  mountaineers  close  about 

throughout  the  year,  winter  or  sum-  him  with  a  similar  force  of  fifteen 

mer.    And  this  sort  of  practice  hundred.     They  are  picked  men; 

was  thus  in  progresA,  under  fifty  and  one  third  of  them  are  Sooth 

different  leaders,  throughout  the  Carolinians,  led  by  Col.  Williams! 

State;  each  after  his  own  fashion  ;  and  from  all  sides  they  clamber  op 

all  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  that  the  heights  to  the  bloody  feast  of 

beautiful  virgin,  the  hope   of  era-  vultures,  and  Ferguson  falls;  and 

bracing  whom   reconciles  Marion  within   a  few  steps  of  him,  the 

to  his  feast  of  dry  potatoes  and  Carolina  Williams  falls — tradition 

his  draught  of  simple  vinegar.  says  they  perished  by  each  others 

Small  affairs,  these,  you  will  say,  hands ;  and  the  whole  British  army 
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is  crashed,  conquered,  slain  or  cap-  equally  good  training.  The  blue 
tared!  And  this  grand  affair  takee  coats  are  worsted,  but  not  badly, 
place  within  six  weeks  after  the  de-  Greene  is  a  shrewd,  prudent  Gen- 
feat  of  Gates,  and  the  work  is  done  eral,  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
by  the  native  militiamen  only ;  be  too  much  beaten,  nor  to  stay 
and  yet  the  blind  malignants  will  beaten.  He  gradually  recovers 
tell  yon  that  the  natives  were  doing  from  his  bruises  and  aeain  arl- 
nothiog,  and  that  South  Carolina  vances  to  the  South  Carolina  line, 
was  even  then  every  where  pros-  Cornwallis,  on  the  other  hand, 
trate.  pushes  on  for  Virginia,  where,  in 

One  anecdote  will  here  suffice  to  process  of  time,  we  shall  hear  of 

ahow  you  the  spirit  and  patriotism  him  again.    He  leaves  Rawdon  in 

of  her  sons  I     Col.  Lacy  has  joined  chaise    of  the    British    army  in 

himself  to  the  force  of  Williams.  Carolina,  counting  some  ten  thou- 

His  father  ia  a  loyalist.     He  has  sand  men,  of  whom  seven  thousand 

heard  the  plans  adopted  for  the  are  regulars, 

defeat  of  Ferguson.    His  horse  is  While  these    affairs  of   grand 

saddled.     He  is  about  to  gallop  armies  are  in  progress,  Marion  has 

away,  to  apprize  Ferguson  of  his  been   hacking  and  hewinjr  at  the 

danger.    The  son  discovers  him  in  several  tory  settlements  along  the 

the  act  to   mount    He  says  to  Santee,   Wateree,  Congaree,   and 

some  of  his  followers — ^**I  cannot  down  within    view-halloo  of   the 

lay  hands  upon  my  father,  but  do  Charleston  garrison  ;  so  that  there 

pu  seize  upon  the  old  man ;  do  is  a  disquieting  sense  of  hornet 

not  hurt  him  ;  lock  him  up,  put  a  music  every  where,  in  the  ears  of 

gnard  over  him,  and  let  them  keep  the  enemy  ;    keeping   him    from 

him  closely  till  all's  over.*'     And  pleasant  sleep  and  greatly  impair- 

the  thing  was  done,  even  as  he  ing  his  digestion.    Our  partisan 

commanded.  has  cut  off   numerous    detached 

But  no  more  of  episodes  now.  posts  from  their  proper  allowance 

Our  grand    armies,    British    and  of  provisions.     Bread  don't  rise  in 

Continental,  are  slowly  approach-  their  ovens;  beef  is  decidedly  up 

ing  each  other,  big  with  solemn  in  their  markets;  too  hiph  to  be 

purpose  and  mighty  expectations,  within  reach.    Pork  seems  to  labor 

out  our  American  grand  army  re  under  all   the    objections  of  the 

cedes,  as  the  British  advances.  The  Levitical  law.  It  is  forbidden  food  ! 

one  flies,  the  other  pursues ;  until  Herrings  are  no  longer  lively  in 

tired  of  flight,  and  in  a  good  po-  Camden  and  other  posts;  and  their 

ntion,  the  blue  coats,  under  Greene,  garrisons    are    naturally    out    of 

buckle  themselves  up  for  battle,  spirits!    Our  partisan  has  made 

and  dash   at  the  showy  and  im-  bankrupt  all  the  commissariat,  and 

pndent  red  coats  as  they  come  on  it  is  necessary   that  a  final  stop 

at  Guillbrd.  should  be  put  to  his  impertinences. 

Guilford,  from  her  hills,  looks  Col.  Watson  is  again  chosen  to 

down  upon  the  conflict,  and,  with  hunt  him  up^-hunt    him   down, 

a  groan,  she  sees  the  British  lion  rather;  and,  this  time,  it  is  resolved 

tear  the  American  eagle  from  her  that  the  hunters  shall  be  adequate 

pereh  I     It  is  a  very  pretty  fight  to  their  work. 

ooEisidering — but  American  grand  A  formidable  force  is  given  to 

army  is  not  yet  a  match  for  British.  Watson ;  crack  detachments ;   se- 

It lacks  eaually  good  resources —  lect  men;   tall   grenadiers;  black 

and,  whicJi    is   more    important,  pandours  and  foxy  loyalists.    But 
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our  partisan  cannot  see  Wataon  just  tinels  bj  murderous  rifle  shots, 
et  He  has  to  dispose,  first,  of  He  protested  utterly  a^instasjs- 
ess  imposing  customers.  He  hears  tern  borrowed  from  the  red  men, 
of  his  old  enemj,  Gainey,  as  again  of  lying  in  wait  behind  innoceDt 
in  motion  somewhere  near  George-  bushes ;  watching,  with  murder- 
town.  He  hunts  him  up  and  drubs  ons  intent,  for  unsuspecting  red 
him  so  thoroughly,  that  half  of  his  coats,  walking,  or  riding  quietlj, 
followers  bite  the  dust  Gainey,  alon^  the  king's  highways ;  and  he 
himself,  is  so  hotly  pursued  that  he  concluded  this  searching  homily 
rushes  into  Georgetown  alone,  with  by  a  challenge,  inviting  our  par- 
a  bayonet  sticking  in  his  back.  It  tisan  to  emerge  from  his  oorer, 
has  been  thrust  in,  with  a  will,  by  into  the  open  field,  and  come  up 
a  fiery  yoyng  pursuer ;  has  sepa-  to  the  work  of  butchery  in  true 
rated  from  the  musket,  and  Gainey  Evangelical  manner.  In  brie^  he 
not  allowed  time  to  pull  it  out,  challenged  the  swamp  fox  to  a 
carries  off  the  weapon  at  the  ex-  pitched  battle,  in  the  true  style  of chi- 
pense  of  a  wound,  much  more  hurt-  valry,  twenty  picked  men  on  a  side, 
ful  to  his  honor  than  his  life,  in  a  Marion  laughs  quietly,  and  sajs 
very  discreditable  region.  to  his  men — 

This  enemy,  thus  put  kors  de  **  We  can  surely  indulge  him  in 
combat  for  a  season,  our  Swamp  so  pious  a  desire  P 
Fox  doubles  a  second  time  upon  And  he  accepts  the  challenge. 
Colonel  Tynes,  who,  forgetting  his  He  has  been  for  some  days  hang- 
past  drubbing,  has  been  making  ing  about  Mcllraith,  and  harrass- 
himself  again  busy  in  the  loyal  ing  him  at  every  turning.  Having 
settlements,  and  has  taken  the  a  force,  in  cavalry,  in  which  Mc- 
field  with  a  sturdy  body  of  fresh  Ilraith  was  lacking,  he  has  assailed 
recruits.  But,  before  he  can  dress  him,  front  and  rear,  with  great 
his  men  and  properly  train  them  audacity ;  cutting  off  his  pickets 
to  the  drill,  Marion  drills  through  and  flanking  parties,  and  making 
them  with  rifle  and  sabre.  From  him  sore,  and  keeping  him  in  hot 
that  moment  Tynes  disappears  water,  so  long  as  he  kept  the  for- 
wholly  from  the  path ;  whether  ests.  It  was  only  by  desperate 
done  to  death,  or  caught  up  by  efforts  and  forced  marching,  that 
the  friendly  gods,  as  was  the  case  the  British  could  gain  open  field 
with  the  Homeric  heroes,  there  is  for  display.  This  done,  Mcllraith 
no  telling  now.  was  too  strong  in  infiintry  for  our 
With  his  disappearance,  another  partisan ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Scottish  Chieftam  comes  upon  the  Mcllraith  sent  his  challenge, 
ground,  one  Major  Mcllraith,  who  Marion  would  have  fought  him 
had  a  queer  notion  that  war  could  all  day  on  the  same  terms,  twenty 
be  carried  on  auite  consistently  against  twenty.  There  was  not, 
with  Evangelical  religion ;  that  in  the  whole  British  regiment,  a 
Marion's  practice  was  utterly  hea-  single  man  who  could  wield  the 
thenish  and  without  the  pale  of  the  rifle  against  our  foresters.  It  was 
church.  He  thought  it  particu-  a  monstrous  error  of  the  British 
larly  savage  that  our  partisan  Major,  and  he  repented  of  it  as  soon 
should  cut  off  detachments;  cap-  as  he  found  his  challenge  accepted, 
ture  such  innocent  things  as  con-  The  moment  that  our  twenty  par- 
Yoys;  slash  away  at  nice  little 'tisans  appeared  on  the  ground,  the 
escorts,  with  huge  sabres  hewn  British  party  was  recalls,  and  re- 
from  mill  saws ;  and  pick  off  sen-  tired  within  their  squares. 
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Mr.  Mcllraitli  was  thus  backed  sweeping  away  his  ambushmenta, 
out ;  no  doubt  his  conscientious  they  bring  with  them  certain  grass- 
scruples  again  got  the  better  of  hoppers,  so  they  call  a  very  a^le 
him.  He  kept  up  a  show  of  battle  sort  of  field  piece,  with  corpulent 
throughout  the  day;  but  stole  abdomen,  that  will  swallow  and 
away,  under  cover  of  the  night,  disgorge  a  peck  of  bullets  at  the 
leaving  bag  and  baggage  behind  s4me  moment.  And  there  is,  at 
him.  In  the  open  field,  he  must  the  back  of  these,  a  body  of  tory 
have  been  starved  into  submission ;  horse,  under  one  Harrison,  who 
and  he  well  knew  that,  just  so  promises  great  things;  and,  with 
soon  as  his  march  through  the  all  these  aids  and  appliances,  they 
forest  was  resumed,  just  so  cer  set  out  for  the  swamp  and  fox  pre- 
tainly  our  partisan  would  be  upon  cincts  where  our  partisan  may  be 
his  flanks.  His  stolen  march  en-  found  I  And  Marion  is  not  alto- 
abled  him  to  gain  a  millseat,  where  gether  unwilling  that  they  should 
he  fortified  himself;  and  Marion  find  him.  He  has  grown  weary  of 
bad  no  means  to  dislodge  him.  dodging,  even  from  a  superior 
But  he  straitened  him  famously  ;  enemy.  He  fancies,  now,  that  his 
and  when  the  British  Major  re-  foresters  have  had  sufiScient  prac- 
nimedhis  march,  it  was  to  suffer  tice  to  be  trusted  'against  his  Ma- 
perpetual  annoyance.  But  he  got  off  jesty's  regulars;  and  he,  accor- 
finally,  though  somewhat  maimed  dingly,  prepares  for  Watson  ; 
of  his  fair  proportions,  and  made  though  still  after  an  irregular 
his  way  to  the  city.  fashion. 

But  his  story  had  got  there  be-  Watson  approached  from  one 
fore  him.  His  Evangelical  war-  quarter;  Doyle,  more  slowly,  was 
fare,  especially  his  backing  out  coming  on  from  another.  To  anti- 
firom  the  field  to  which  he  himself  cipate  their  junction  was  the  ob- 
had  invited  his  enemy,  was  sup-  ject  of  our  partisan ;  and,  making 
posed  to  be  too  pious  a  method  a  forced  march,  he  threw  himself 
for  conquering  the  country.  Poor  in  the  path  of  Watson.  Hard  was 
Mcllraith  was  put  into  Coventry  the  fight  that  followed,  there,  on 
by  his  brother  officers,  grew  sick  at  the  Wiboo  Swamp,  along  the  San- 
stomach,  in  consequence,  and  threw  tee ;  and  Marion  first  finishes  with 
op  his  commission.  Col.  Harrison,  knocking  the  life  out 

But  Marion  must  not  get  too  of   him,  and   his  colleague,   Col. 

saucy,  because  he  has  disposed  of  Richbourg,    and    their    tory    fol- 

Tynes  and  Gainey  and  Mcllraith ;  lowers. 

for  Watson  is  *at  his  heels;  and  But  then  comes  Watson's  regu- 
Doyle,  afterwards  distinguished  as  lar  infantry,  and  the  grasshoppers, 
a  General  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  that  belch  bushels  of  grape  th rough- 
in  India.  out  the  woods ;  and  Marion's  rifie- 

Their  commands  are  especially  men  are    forced    to    skulk,   until 

selected  for  the  capture  of    the  Watson  resumes  his  march, 

swamp  fox.     And,  in  addition  to  Then,  next    day,   our  partisan 

their  picked  infantry,   they  have  hammers  him   again,  from  front 

squads  of   cunning   tories,  wood-  and  rear,  with  rifle  bullets:  until 

men,  admirable  as  scouts,  who  can  the  graashoppors  are  brought  into 

scent  foxes ;  and,  with  them,  they  play ;  when  the  riflemen  disperse ; 

feel  sure  to  beat  up  our  partisan  out  only  to  gather  again  about  the 

in  his  swamps  and  deal  him  certain  pursuer ;  and  attack  him  on  the 

retribution;    and,   for    the  better  march,  gleaning  scores  of  victims 
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at  each  successive  assault,  and  melt-  the  fight  across  the  stream  *till 

ing  away   safely  and  respectfully  dark;   then,   beginning  to  appre- 

before  the  bayonet  and  cannon.  hend   for  his  own  safety,  he  feels 

This  was  the  sort  of  game  that  that  it  is  his  time  to  skulk ; — to 
Marion  loved  to  play.  It  was  with  steal  away,  if  he  can,  under  the 
him  a  winning  game  always.  Cal-  cover  of  the  night, 
culate  for  youi-selves,  the  profit,  to  But  our  swamp  fox  is  not  alto- 
our  burly  Briton,  of  such  practice,  gether  satisfied  to  suffer  this.  He 
A  half  hour's  drilling,  under  the  tollows  our  Briton,  watching  his 
rifie  bullets  of  our  sharp  shooters,  moment  Then  did  Watson  fail 
with  their  subsequent  dispersion  by  into  the  pious  track  of  Mcllraith. 
the  cannister ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Then  it  was  that  he  sent  our  par- 
field  pieces  are  limbered  up,  and  tisan  that  famous  despatch,  wnich 
the  march  resumed,  then  the  the  poets  have  versified,  begging 
whistle  again  of  the  rifle  bullets ;  him  to  stop  his  pagan,  heathen 
and  this  continued,  day  by  day,  and  utterly  diabolical  habit  of  bush 
through  a  long  march,  in  a  thick  fighting,  and  come  forth  to  the 
forest  country.  Oh  !  be  sure  the  passage  of  arms,  like  a  decent  man 
swamp  fox  finds  his  profit  in  it,  and  a  christian, 
or  there  had  b€en  an  end  of  the  Marion  chuckled  and  behaved 
game  ere  this !  He  gives  Watson  more  heathenishly  than  ever.  He 
no  respite — skulks  now,  and  dis-  so  increased  his  evil  practices,  that 
appears ;  only  to  be  encountered  Watson  was  forced  to  take  to  his 
again  in  the  next  thicket,  or  swamp  heels,  outright,  galled  in  fiank  and 
margin,  where  he  gleans  a  new  rear  by  incessant  bullets  and  broad- 
harvest  of  red  coats  by  another  swords,  so  that  not  a  step  forward 
ambush ;  and  so  the  sport  goes  on,  was  made,  without  feeling  himself 
until,  sweating  famously  all  the  harried  by  our  hounds,  who  tore 
while,  Watson  succeeds  in  reaching  and  worried  him  as  he  sped,  until 
Black  River.  they   fairly   beleaguered   him   for 

But  Marion  has  got  there  before  awhile ;  our  partisans  riding  round 
him ;  has  destroyed  the  briilge ;  the  British  camp  hourly,  and  the 
has  covered  the  woods  and  hills  young  officers  daily  challenging 
opposite,  with  his  rifles.  Watson  those  of  the  British  to  single  corn- 
opens  with  his  field  pieces,  stuffed  bat  1  It  was  here  that  the  scene 
to  the  muzzle,  with  all  sorts  of  occurred  between  Mary  Wither- 
missiles ;  but  our  rifiemen  lie  low,  spoon  and  the  British  gallant,  who 
keep  dark,  and,  watching  their  had  sneered  at  her  lover,  Oonyere. 
movements,  soon  tear  all  the  ar-  All  this  affair  with  Watson  was 
tillerists  to  pieces ;  tear  up  every  marked  by  feats  of  daring  which 
red  coat  that  shows  himself  within  remind  you  of  the  chivalrous  pe- 
range  1  It  is  in  vain  that  the  riods.  The  partisan  warfare  is,  of 
Briton  strives  to  shorten  the  space  all  others,  that  which  most  enables 
between.  But  it  is  no  go  !  Cap-  a  gallant  cavalry  to  be  audacious, 
tains,  colonels,  cowboys,  thieves.  They  did  the  roost  daring  things ; 
all  go  down,  incontinently,  with  and  the  personal  combats  were  fre- 
every  step  forward ;  and  poor  Wat-  quent;  and  thus  war  became  ro- 
son  throws  up  hands  and  eyes  in  mance! — Harrison,  the  leader  of 
holy  horror,  as  he  cries  aloud —  the  tory  cavalry, fell  under  the  arm 

^^  Was  ever  such  shooting  seen  of  Conyers,  in  single  combat,  al- 

before  T  most  hewn  in  twain  by  the  heavy 

He  gives  up  the  game ;  keeps  up  claymore  of  that  powerful  fellow. 
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Gavin  James,  a  private^ alone  main-  persed.     He  carried  off   all   the 

tained  a  narrow  caufieway,  against  little  stores  which  our  swamp  fox 

the  whole  tory  column,  while  his  had  gathered   in  his  retreat ; — all 

companions  made  their  way  over  the  meal  and  potatoes ;  his  sacks 

it  in  safety,  and  the  brave  fellow  of  salt ;  and  some  half  dozen  bacon 

himself  escaped,  after  slaying  three  hams  which  had  been  stored  away 

of  his  enemies  single-handed  1  for  great  occasions ;  a  very  serious 

And  there  were   a  dozen  such  loss  to  our  simple  foresters  1 

performances  in    the   daily   skir-  Soon  as  Marion  heard  of  it,  and 

mishing  for   eighteen   days ;    the  of  Doyle^s   progress, — having  rid 

least  time  occupied  in  the  alternate  himself  entirely  of   Watson, — he 

pursuit  and  flight  of  Watson.  turned  upon,  and  began  the  same 

The  Briton  was  fsarly  worn  out.  pretty  game  with  him ;  but  Doyle, 
His  despatches,  entreating  succour,  oy  rapid  marches,  succeeded  in 
were  intercepted.  Never  were  such  making  his  way  to  Camden, 
lugubrious  epistles  I  Finally,  after  whither  the  exigencies  of  my  Lord 
ten  days  of  close  leaguer,  he  was  Kawdon  had  csWed  him  at  that 
oompelled  to  move ;  but  his  forced  moment ;  but  he,  too,  had  some 
march  found  the  light  parties  of  harrying  as  he  sped,  and  paid 
Marion  still  on  his  flanks,  drilling  bloody  toll  for  his  passage, 
them  from  every  cover, and  cutting  Watson  was  recruited  in  George- 
them  down  at  every  corner.  At  town  from  Charleston,  and  took  the 
length,  Marion  threw  himself  di-  field,  once  more,  afler  our  swamp 
rectiy  across  his  path.  Watson  fox ;  Gainey,  too,  still  with  a  sore 
fell  back ;  resumed  his  flight  by  sensation  in  the  back,  was  again 
another  road,  but  without  gaining  in  the  saddle,  with  a  new  force  of 
any  thing  I  When  again  overtaken  British  and  tories — two  other  bod- 
by  our  partisan,  his  infantry  were  ies  were  also  in  motion ;  all  for  the 
speeding  through  a  pine  barren,  purpose  of  destroying  our  swamp 
like  horses,  at  full  trot  Horry's  fox,  or  driving  him  from  the  coun- 
cavaliy  and  McCottry's  rifles,  try;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  par- 
proved  sufficient  goads  to  increase  tisans  had  not  two  rounds  of  pow- 
their  speed.  At  Sampit  Bridge  der  to  a  man. 
came  another,  and  a  last  passage.  It  was  Marion's  turn  to  skulk 
of  the  main  bodies,  a  bloody  com-  agdin  1  Watson  had  a  thousand 
bat,  from  which  Watson  barely  picked  men,  this  time,  at  his  heels ; 
escaped  with  his  own  lii^,  and  the  Doyle,  too,  had  turned  upon  him 
remnant  of  his  regiments,  to  the  with  a  strong  regiment ;  the  several 
shelter*  of  Georgetown.  He  had  squads  of  Gainey,  and  others,  might 
gone  forth  to  shear,  and  had  come  reach  a  thousand  more.  Mon- 
home  shorn ;  leaving  fleece  and  strous  odds ;  yet,  when  Marion 
blood,  both,  all  along  the  thorny  looked  at  his  men,  and,  in  few 
road  which  he  had  traveled*  words,  sounded  their  temper,  he 

But    while    Marion  was  thus  said — 

dressing  his  mutton  in  one  quarter,  ^  We  can  make  some  of  them 

Boyle  was  busy  looking  for  him  in  feel  us,  at  all  events.     Gentlemen , 

another.      Doyle   had  succeeded,  boot  and  saddle.    Col.  Doyle  is  in 

under  tory  conduct,  in  penetrating  our  path  r 

tbe  refuge  of  our  partisan  at  Snow's  And  our  brigade  swept  through 

Island,  where    he  found   only    a  the  swamp  at  Lynch's  Creek,  and 

corporaPs  guard  which  had  been  made  for  Doyle's  quarters;    yet, 

left  in  charge  of  it.    This  he  dis-  came  too  late  1    Doyle  had  fled  ; 
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destroying  all  his  heavy  baggage,  prised  and  grappled  with  oar  Con- 

and  hurrying  with  such  heiuilong  tinental  General,  and  gave  him  a 

speed,  once  more  for  Camden,  that  fling,  which  made  him  creep  back 

the  road  was  strewn  with  canteens  into  his  jungle  ! 

and  knapsacks,  every  thing  that  And  so,  for  a  season,  very  nn- 

might  retard  his  flight  satisfactorily  to  our  side,  ended  the 

Why  was  this?    His  force  was  affair  of  grand  array  against  grand 

equal   to  that  of  Marion,  and  he  army.    Our  petty  partisan  army, 

had   ample  munitions,  while  our  meanwhile,  with  petty  squadrons, 

partisan   was  wholly    wanting  in  doing,   ever  and  anon,  some  nice 

them.  little  business  on   their  own  ac- 

The  secret  was  soon  explained,  count,  cutting  up  a  detachment 
The  grand  armies  were  again  about  and  cutting  off  a  convoy.  These 
to  come  together.  Greene  was  small  affairs,  wretchedly  small,  no 
approaching  Camden,  and  my  Lord  doubt,  hardly  worth  a  bulletin,  are 
Rawdon  was  calling  in  all  nis.de<  yet,  in  the  long  run,  a  very  serious 
tachments.  Watson,  with  like  matter;  they  are  incessant;  they 
speed,  followed  Doyle  in  the  same  keep  our  red  coats  always  in  a  fret 
direction.  Marion  took  up  the  and  fever;  cut  off  many  a  good 
chase  after  Watson ;  but,  suddenly  fellow ;  cut  off  many  a  good  din- 
joined  by  Lee  with  his  legion,  he  ner ;  and  make  even  grand  armies 
was  diverted  to  the  leaguer  of  Fort  uncomfortable.  Thus,  while  Baw- 
Watson,  a  British  post,  upon  an  don  and  Greene  are  pushing  at 
ancient  mound  some  forty  feet  each  other,  Marion's  detachments 
above  the  plain.  brush  through  the  country.    One 

Our  partisans  had  no  artillery,  of  his  parties  at  Rafting  Creek, 

How  to  reach  the  garrison  f    The  captures  a  British  convoy  of  eighty 

genius  of  Maham,  one  of  Marion's  men ;    to  say  nothing  of  goodly 

cavalry,  solved  the  problem  in  a  stores ; — another  cudgels  soundly  a 

night.      He    extemporized   a  log  Scotch  and  Loyalist  gathering  on 

house  tower,  overlooking  the  Brit-  the  Pee  Dee;  a  third, under  Harden, 

ish  fortress,  and  the  picked  rifles  of  a  hard  rider  and  a  tough  soldier, 

our  partisans,  posted  in  the  tower,  captures  the  Fort  Balfour  at  Poco- 

commanded   the    fortress.     They  taligo,  and  sweeps  the    country, 

overawed  the  garrison  with  deadly  along  the  Salkehatchie    and   the 

fires,   while   the  infantry  stormed  Edisto,  of  all  its   moral  vermin; 

the  heights.    And  so,  the  post  was  and  there  are  some  half  a  dozen 

won.  other  squads,  busy  in  other  qaar- 

This  done,  Marion,   who   slept  ters,  in  the  work  of  capturhig,  cut- 

with  one  eye  open,  one  foot  always  ting  up,  and  cutting  off  our  inno- 

in  the  stirrup,  sped  away  to  the  cent  red  coats.    They  can  travel 

Santee  Hills,  thence  to  watch  the  no  where,  seeking  the  picturesque, 

several  roads  leading  to  Camden,  without  a  chance  of  cracked  heads 

and  cut  off  all  succours  from  Raw-  and  bloody  crowns.    Very  small 

don,  whom  Greene  was  about  to  affairs ;  but  of  a  sort  to  make  the 

engage.    Greene  had  got  to  Hob-  British  very  uncomfortable ;  and 

kirk's  Hill,  a  mile  from  Camden,  while  his  detachments    are    thus 

Rawdon,    who    was  one  of    the  working,    Marion,    himself,    sap- 

ablest  British  officers  in  America,  ported  by  Lee,  lays  siege  to  Fort 

slipt  quietly  out  from    Camden;  Motte. 

made  what  our  latin  backwoods-  This  is  the  siege,  my  friends, 

men  call  a  ^*  circumbendibus^^  sur-  the  events  of  which  have  been  im« 
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mortalized  by  American  art  Here  and  suffering ;  tbey  found  them- 
it  was  that  the  widowed  matron  selves  the  subjects  of  disparaging 
who  owned  the  dwelling  which  the  slights  and  comments  on  the  part 
British  had  converted  into  a  for*  of  certain  of  the  great  men  in  the 
tress,  herself  gave  the  bow  and  regular  service  I  The  sensibilities 
fiery  arrows  which  decreed  it  to  of  our  partisan  took  fire  at  this, 
destruction.  The  militia  were  always  apt  to  be 
"Let  every  dwelling  of  mine  disparaged  by  the  regulars.  They 
perish,"  said  this  noble  woman,  not  only  got  no  pay,  but  they  got 
**  sooner  than  it  shall  serve  to  shel-  no  thanks.  Without  provisions, 
terthe  enemies  of  my  country."  medicines,  clothes,  blankets,  they 
Was  not  this  the  sentiment  of  a  were  assigned  all  the  most  labo- 
fioman  mother?  rious  duties;  the  worst  employ- 
Well,  the  post  fell  I  How  should  ments,  and,  in  the  fights  of  grand 
it  escape,  thus  consecrated  to  doom,  armies,  they  were  usually  put  for- 
by  such  a  sentiment?  And  she  ward  in  the  front  ranks,  with  no 
stood  by,  proud  and  calm,  while  better  weapon  than  shot  gun  and 
shaft  after  shafts  flaming  as  it  flew,  rifle,  to  draw  the  enemies  fire,  and 
fitttened  upon  the  blazing  shingles,  break  the  first  shock  of  the  regu- 
The  British  were  smoked  out,  like  lars  in  their  charge, 
nts,  from  their  snug  places.  But,  To  crown  this  injustice,  it  was 
among  the  prisoners  there  were  the  habit  to  speak  of  them  always 
some  who  had  become  especially  subordinately,  and  with  a  perpetual 
odious;  had  written  their  names  tendency  to  sneer, 
in  black  and  bloody  letters  as  rob-  Marion  grew  sick  of  a  service 
bers  and  outlaws!  And  while  where  these  were  the  conditions; 
Marion  sat  at  dinner  with  the  lady  and  declared  his  purpose  of  leav- 
of  the  mansion,  news  was  brought  ingit,  and  joining  tne  regular  army 
him  that  these  men  were  about  to  with  Washington.    More  than  a 

3iate  their  crimes  upon  the  thousand  Carolinians  had  already 
lows.  done  so,  after  the  fail  of  Charles- 
Marion,  fierce  in  war,  was  the  ton.  This  declaration  taught  a 
very  personification  of  mercy,  as  of  more  becoming  valuation  of  his 
magnanimity,  in  the  moment  of  services;  and  he  was  finally  dis- 
conquest  Tou  should  have  seen  suaded  firom  his  purpose.  Sumter, 
how  he  tumbled  up  from  table,  and  and  others  of  our  partisans,  had,  in 
hurried  to  the  scene ;  how  he  cut  like  manner,  resented  the  unjust 
down  the  gasping  victims ;  how  disparagement  of  their  deeds ;  and, 
his  little  rapier,  sharp  and  bright,  but  for  the  appeal  to  their  patriot- 
flourished  in  the  eyes  of  the  frown-  ism,  they  would  all  have  abandoned 
ing  executioners,  defrauded  of  their  the  field  in  which  they  had 
pr6y.  wrought  with  such  admirable  ef- 
**  Another  such  attempt,  my  good  feet  The  grand  army  had  usually 
fellows,  and  the  offender  swings  got  itself  whipt  Our  partisans, 
for  it"  This  is  all,  but  it  is  enough  I  with  petty  squadrons,  had  usually 
They  knew  their  man.  In  the  re-  been  successful ;  but,  the  work 
solves  of  justice  he  was  inflexible  done,  the  pray  and  praise  equally 
as  the  grave  1  .  had  been  accorded  to  the  big  gen- 
And  while  Marion,  Sumter,  Pick-  erals,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
ens,  and  others  of  our  partisans,  avordupois ;  while  our  active, 
were  thus  doing  good  work  hourly ;  dashing,  slashing,  wirj,  and  slen* 
imdergoing  continual  toil  and  strife  der  militia-men  got  neither  pay  nor 
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praise.    And,  at  most  times,' such  secured  a  supply  of  bis  favorite 

was  the  nei^lect  with  which  they  beverage,  vinegar,  and  he  could 

were  treated,  that   the  troops  of  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  cup 

Marion  and  Sumter  were  not  only  of  coffee,  sweetened  widi  molasses, 
half  naked,    but   never    supplied        With  such  unwonted  luxuries, 

even  with  ammunition — a  portion  camp  would  have  become  Capua  to 

of  their  men  being  compelled  to  a  good  many  of  our  Continental 

wait  till  some  of  the  combatants  Generals,  but  not  Marion.    He  has 

were  put  hors  de  combat^  upon  the  scarcely  swallowed  his  coffee  before 

field,  before  they  could  rush  in,  he  is  in  the  saddle ;  and  while  he 

possess  themselves  of  weapons,  and  sends   Hopry  off  to  Pee  Dee,  to 

take  part  in  the  conflict.  scourge  the  loyal  Scotch,  whom  the 

Marion  is  a  man  of  patience.  He  inveterate  Gainey  has  again  re-or- 

is  easily  pursuaded  to  stifle  his  re-  ganized,  he,  himself  darts  across 

sentraentk,  and  get  on  as  before,  as  the  Santee,  in  a  foraging  expedi- 

well  as  he  can.    It  was  fortunate  tion,  south,  which  leaves  the  enemy, 

for  the  argument  which  persuaded  within  a  hundred   miles,  without 

him,  that  it  was  enforced  by  the  hoof  or  hide;  while  the  fields  are 

pressure  of  a  continued  necessity,  gleaned  of  all  the  corn  and  fodder 

The  war  still  rages.    Rawdon  finds  within  the  same  circuit, 
it  impossible,  with  such  a  vigilant        In  this  foray  he  rides  down  a  few 

and  dexterous  enemy  between  him  scores  of  tory  refugees  from  Flori- 

and  Charleston,  his  base  of  opera*  da ;  and  cuts  up  certain  straggling 

tions,  to  keep  Camden  as  a  post;  parties,  who  offer  but  little  resist- 

he  abandons,  consigns  it  to  the  ance  to  our  partisan  broadswords, 

flames,  and  retires  to  the  city.  And,  while  he  is  thus  spoiling  the 

Too  feeble  to  assail  him  in  front,  Philistines,  Rawdon  abandons  Nine- 
Marion  hangs  upon  his  Lordship's  ty-Six,  withdraws  its  garrison,  and, 
skirts,  plucking  at  them  as  he  goes,  followed  by  all  the  tory  inhabit- 
and  tearing  away,  occasionally,  a  ants,  descends  to  the  seaboard, 
bit  of  his  train.  a!s  he  retires,  Greene  returns. 

Rawdon,  at  last  safely  housed  in  Rawdon  pauses  at  Orangeburg,  to 
Charieston,  Greene  once  more  pen-  rest  and  reorganize.  Greene  then 
etrates  the  State  with  his  Conti-  calls  in  all  our  ragged  militia-meD, 
nentals.  He  lays  siege  to  Ninety-  the  men  of  Marion,  Sumter,  Pick- 
Six,  a  frontier  post  of  the  British,  ens — ^all  mounted  men — and  chal- 
He  attempts  to  storm  it;  is  defeated  lenges  the  British  General  into  the 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  Rawdon  field. 

reappears,  with  a  large  body  of  But  the  grim  Baron  is  out  of 
fresh  troops;  and  Greene,  with  his  order;  the  weather  is  hot  Fifty- 
Continentals,  is  again  forced  to  six  of  his  men  have  dropt  down 
scud  under  cover.  dead  in  their  tracks,  on  his  forced 

And,  while  Greene  is  failing  be-  march  from  Ninety-Six.    His  own 

fore  Ninety  Six,  Marion  and  Sumter  liver  is  affected.    He  is  drinking 

operate  below,  between  the  several  Jamaica  and  taking  the  blue  pUl. 

posts  which  the  British  still  main-  He  declines  to   come  out ;    and 

tain  in  the  low  country.    Marion  Greene's  force  is  not  sufficient,  in 

captures  Georgetown,  demolishes  artillery  and  infantry,  to  assail  him 

the  works,  and  carries  off  the  stores,  in  his  stronghold. 
By  this  event,  he  procures,  for  him-       Our  Continentals  are  not  unwil- 

self,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  ling.    The  weather  is  biasing  hot. 

a  decent  suit  of  clothes.     He  also  It  is  the  dose  of  July.    Men  stag- 
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ffer  in  the  march — drop-^lie  pant-  body  under  Sumter,  and  engage  in 

iDg  where  they  drop,  cry  for  water,  the  pursuit  of  the  British  Colonel 

si^  exhaost  themselves  in  the  cry.  Coates,  from   Monck's  Comer  to 

The  Continentals  go  into  summer  Shubrick^s,  where  Coates  enforts 

quarters  on  the  Hills  of  Santee.  himself. 

Not  so,  with  these  poor  despised  There  is  a  hot  fight  here.    The 

militia-men.     The    partisans    are  brigade  of  Marion  suffers  terribly ; 

horsemen.    They   must  work  all  but  shows  the  pluck  of  veterans, 

the  while,  though  the  regulars  feed  They  rush,  with  their  rifles,  upon 

and  sleep.    Nay,  get  no  report  in  the  heavy-armed  British  infantry, 

the  dispatches,  or  a  very  faint  one,  and  drive  them,  with  savage  slaugh- 

even  when  they  do  the  best    lliey  ter,  into  cover, 

srecalled  up— -Sumter,  Marion,  and  But  here  we  lose  several  of  those 

a  score  of  other  captains — and  the  brave  fellows  whom  we  have  fol- 

word  is  lowed  proudly  in  so  many  cam- 

"  Go,  good  fellows  I    Slash  and  paigns.    There  was  stem  and  soU 

slay ;  hew  and  spear ;  seize   and  emn  silence  in  Marion^s  bivouac 

bear  away;  work  your  way,  with  Ui  at  night,  after  the  midnight  burial 

rifle  and  broadsword,  to  the  very  of  noble  comrades,  in  the  dark  pine 

fifates  of  Charleston ;  cut  down  all  thicket,  under  the  light  of  flaring 

yoQ  can ;  pick  up  all  you  can  ;  and  torches.     But,  no  time  is  allowed 

do  not  spare  yourselves,  while  you  for  sorrow.    Scarce  is  this  afllEdr 

can  harm  the  enemy,  and  help  us  P  over,  when  Marion  darts  away  upon 

This  is  substantially  the  order ;  one  of  his  famous  secret  expedi- 

and    they  go; — Sumter,   Marion,  tions.    He  moves  after  nightfall: 

Lee,  the  Hamptons,  and  twenty  ,,  ^^             , .  .      .      .    i     , 

_              ,   .        t     •          'xL  ii.  "Not  a  sound  IS  heard,  not  a  bugle  note, 

more  captains,  having  with  them  a  ^g  ^^^  ^larch  through  the  swamp  is 

thousand  men.  hurried; 

Their  cavalry  has  never  been  ^^^  *  single  owlet,  with  solemn  throat, 

surpassed.    Sumter  leads  the  whole;  Tlmed^the  troopers  as  on  they  scur- 

but  the  work  to  be  done,  requires  And  they  swept  away,  through  the  oy- 

several  detached  parties ;  and  they  P^*"  ^*y»  , 

dart  AWAv  IiVa   an  wiiinv  vnlfnrM  Through  wastes  of  a  silent  horror; 

aari  awav,  liJce  so  many  vultures,  Andthey  stood  at  dawn,  in  the  gay  green 

each  seeking  bis  separate  quarry.  lawn, 

And  they  hurl  themselves  upon  the  To  welcome  the  foe,  with  the  smltiag 

garrisons   at   Dorchester,   Biggin,  ^^^  ^^^^in^  ^^  ^  ^^^   ^^„^^  .. 
Monck's  Comer,  and  the  Quarter 

House :  and  they  hack  and  hew,  From  the  Santee  to  the  Edisto, 

make  captive  and  destroy;   until  a  wilderness  of  a  hundred  miles, 

they  send  terror  before  them  to  the  Marion  thus  sped  night  and  day, 

gates  of  Charleston,  where  Balfour,  passing  through  a  double  line  of 

a  Uiing  of  vanity  and  feathers,  lust  the  enemy *s  posts,  the  while,  until 

and  avarice,  all  vices  of  self,  packed  he  reached  the  Pon  Pon  River, 

in  a  corpulent  carcass,  shivers  in  There,  one  of  his  detachments, 

his  shoes.     The  partisans  shake  under  Colonel  Harden,  was  closely 

their  sabres  at  the  garrison  and  pressed  by  a  British  force  of  five 

draw  forth  the  idle  thunders  of  its  hundred  men,  under  Fraaer.    And 

cannon.    They  oan   do  no  more.  Frazer,  who  never  dreamed  that  he 

The  frait  here  is  not  yet  ripe ;  and  had  any  worse  customer  to  deal 

contenting  themselves  with  insult-  with  than  Harden,  rose  up  at  dawn, 

ing  the  capital,  our  partisans  wheel  prepared  to  olose  his  talons  on  his 

about,  dart  away,  rejoin  the  main  yicCim  ;  and,  as  he  sped,  with  pomp 
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of  banners  and  royal  drums,  and  a 

Eretty  cavalcade,  all  in  scarlet,  of 
orse  and  foot,  he  passed  into  the 
swamps  at  Parker's  Ferry,  where 
onr  swamp  fox  had  innocently  put 
himself  in  cover.  Frazer  was  be- 
guiled along  a  narrow  causeway,  by 
a  squad  of  horsemen,  picked  men, 
whom  onr  partisan  had  sent  out  to 
amuse  themselves  after  a  familiar 
fashion. 

And  now,  as  these  horsemen  went 
ahead,  there  was  a  whoop  from 
some  wakeful  owlet ;  and,  at  that 
owlet's  whooping,  our  swamp  fox 
rose  up,  and  a  goodly  troop  of  young 
foxes  about  him ;  and,  n*om  bush 
and  tree,  from  hollow  cypress  and 
prostrate  log,  from  pine  stump  and 
cedar  thicket,  even  as  the  owlets 
whooped,  there  was  sudden  shoot- 
ing of  smooth  and  twisted  bore ; 
and  over  went  the  tall  fellow  who 
bore  the  British  lion ;  and  down 
went  the  dashing  captain  who  led 
the  British  van;  and  there  were 
scores  besides,  tumbling,  cross  and 
pile,  in  every  direction  ; — no  help, 
no  escape ! — and  when  the  panic- 
stricken  survivors  strove  to  turn 
about,  and  wheel  about,  and  'scape 
or  strike  the  foe,  there  was  another 
biting  volley  that  swept  through 
them,  thick  as  hail  when  the  forest 
is  shattered. 

Never  was  such  a  handling  of 
handsome  red  coats.  They  would 
have  been  all  destroyed,  but  that 
our  partisans  had  run  out  of  bullets. 

The  British  drubbed.  Harden  res- 
cued, **  up  and  away"  was  the  sig- 
nal. Boot  and  saddle !  No  time 
to  rub  hands  over  our  triumph  I 
We  have  work  elsewhere. 

In  six  days  after  starting  on  that 
midnight  tramp,  our  partisan  was 
back  upon  the  Santee  Two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  and  fro,  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  to  the  slaughter  of 
one  of  his  crack  regiments,  and 
back  again,  ready  to  engage  in  the 
fight  of  grand  armies,  which  is  to 


take  place  three  days  later  at  £u- 
taw! 

Here,  the  British  General,  Stu- 
art, who  had  succeeded  Rawdon, 
had  congregated  his  forces.  And 
hither  came  our  Continentals  under 
Greene  ;  and  hither  came  Marion's 
men ;  and  Sumter's  men  ;  and  the 
men  of  Pickens' ;  the  railitiaB  of 
North  and  South  Carolina;  and 
Henderson  with  the  Carolina  State 
Line ;  and  the  regulars  of  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Delaware; — a  good- 
ly host,  but  hardly  large  enough 
yet  for  grand  army ; — and  they 
send  our  militias  forward,  of  the 
two  Carol inas,  under  Marion,  Pick- 
ens, and  Malmedy,  to  bring  on  the 
action,  and  feel  the  first  taste  of  the 
British  bayonet  and  bullet. 

I  dare  not  stop  to  say  how  the 
armies  were  posted— who  here — 
who  there; — enough  that  these  rag- 
ged and  despised  militia-men,  with 
shot-gun  and  rifie,  formed  the  first 
line  of  the  Americans,  and  faced  the 
whole  British  line,  bearing  the  whole 
bruot  of  the  conflict  until  they  had 
delivered  seventeen  fires — 'till  thej 
had  no  more  bullets  to  despatch- 
no  more  powder ;  and  'till  the  two 
field  pieces,  that  accompanied  them 
into  action,  were  demolished  1  Then, 
yielding  to  the  pas  de  charge^  with 
due  respect  to  the  British  bayonet, 
they  retired  in  good  order  upon  the 
wings,  to  recruit  and  procure  fresh 
ammunition. 

The  work  was  half  done  for  the 
Continentals  when  they  came  into 
action  1  Handsomely  did  the  Vir- 
gininians  deliver  their  fire,  and  gal- 
lantly did  they  rush  forward  to  the 
encounter  of  cold  steel.  They  were 
followed,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
Marylanders  ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
the  opposing  lines  stood  interlocked, 
and  wavering,  the  soldiers  bayonet- 
ing each  other ;  the  officers  darting 
at  their  foes  with  sword  and  ra- 
pier. But  such  close  encounter  lasts 
a  moment  only  I    The  cry  goes  up— 
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"'  Tbey  yield — the  British  yield  P  their  rear  guard.    The  main  body 

Ha !  Ha !  My  friends,  for  the  first  is  beyond  pursuit  of  our  regulars, 

time  in  the  war,  the  bayonet  fails  in  and  too  strong  to  be  forced  by  our 

British  hands.    The  cry  is  ^  Sauve  partisans. 

^t  peui"  among  the  r^  coats — in       Once  more  do  Greene  and  his 

the  vernacular — ''The  devil   take  Continentals  retire  to  the  Santee 

the  hindmost  P    And  the  Gonti-  Hills ;  while  Marion  goes  against 

Dentals  drive  them  headlong  from  Dovle  and  MoArthur ;  the  one  at 

the  field ;  down,  through  their  en  Nelson's,  on  the  Santee,  the  other 

campment — down  towards  the  city  1  at  Fairlawn,  on  Cooper  River.    At 

And,  so  far,  the  victory  is  won  I  present,  he  can  only  circumscribe 

That  field   is   won  I    But   the  their  ranges.    There  is  hardly  an 

cainp — the  British  camp  1    That  ounce  of  powder  in  all  his  brigade, 

presented  a  new  field,  where  stood,  and  his  only  weapon  is  the  broad- 

entrenched  in  worksofglass,  a  more  sword.    Winter  sets  in,  and  there 

potent  enemy.    The  tents  were  all  is  scarce  a  cloak  or  blanket  among 

standing — the  tables  spread — filled  his  men.    He  is  joined  by  five  hun- 

with  temptations  of  the  devil ;  a  dred  Carolina  Mountaineers  under 

thousand  luxuries  calculated  to  snare  the  famous  border  chieftans,  Shelby 

the  souls,  and  bait  the  appetites  of  and  Sevier ;  and  operates  daily  be* 

our  half-starved  Americans.    John  tween  the  Santee  and  Charleston. 

Ball  feeds  well,  fights  well;   but  Sumter,  meanwhile,  captures  Or- 

John  Barleycorn,  in  the  long  run,  is  angeburg ;  while  Pickens  rushes  to 

the  more  powerful  soldier !  save  the  frontier,  where  the  red  men 

Our  Continentals    stop   short  1  are  again  busy  with  the  scalping- 

They  grapple  with  hipi.  They  know  knife !    Cornwallis,  about  this  time, 

he  is  brave ;  but  they  have  just  won  succumbii  to  Washington  and  the 

a  victory,  and   they  are  confident  French  at  York ;  an  event,  in  honor 

against  a  world   in   arms  1    One  of  which,  Marion  gives  a  ball  in  the 

grapples  that  fierce  and  fiery  Gas-  Santee  swamp,  to  which  the  patriot 

con,  French  Brandy ;  another  seizes  women  of  the  precinct,  throng ;  and 

upon  the  colder  but  subtler  foe,  foot  it  merrily  all  night!    Well 

called  Hollands ;  a  third  embraces  may  they  shake  happy  legs  at  such 

Jamaica ;  a  fourth  contents  himself  brave  tidings.    But  Marion  is  bet- 

with  Whiskey ;  and,  very  soon,  they  ter  skilled  at  making  others  dance, 

are  rolling  and  wrestling  together  than  footing  it  himself.    He  looks 

in  fearful  confusion.  on  gravely,  but  with  good  nature, 

What  the  British  bayonet  has  and  is,  t)erhap8,well  enough  pleased 
has  failed  to  do,  is  done  by  the  Brit-  when  tne  game  is  over, 
ish  bottled  warriors  I  The  Conti-  There  is  work  still  to  be  done  I 
nentals  are  disorganized.  The  field,  Stuart  has  again  left  the  city ; — has 
fairly  won,  is  foully  lost.  They  re-  taken  position  at  Wantoot.  Ma- 
coil  from  their  beaten  enemy.  They  rion  approaches ;  sounds  the  war- 
have  crippled  him  ;  but  stultified  whoop  in  his  ears ;  but  fails  to  be- 
themselves ;  and,  but  for  our  sharp-  ffuile  him  forth  !  Yet  Stuart*s  force 
shooting  partisans,  the  foe  would  is  superior  to  his  own. 
still  have  remained  the  conqueror.  He  turns  from  Wantoot  to  Fair- 
They  are  baffled ;  but  keep  their  lawn ;  captures  it ;  darts  again 
ground  for  the  night.  Next  day,  upon  the  post  of  Wappetoo ; — cap- 
they  fly ;  Marion  and  Lee  at  their  tures  that  also  I  And,  this  done, 
heels ;  gleaning  stragglers  at  every  his  mountaineers  leave  him  to  retire 
mile,  and  capturing  the  cavalry  of  to  their  solitary  gorges. 
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These  affiftin, — ^the  audacity  of  but  succeeded  only  in  their  tern- 
the  partisans, — his  own  weakness  porary  discomfiture.  Marion  hur- 
in  cavalry,  and  tidings  of  Greene's  ried  back  to  his  command,  and  re- 
approach,  drive  the  British  Stuart,  organized  it ;  but  it  was  imposuble 
once  more  to  the  city;  Marion  to  reconcile  his  lieutenants;  and 
pressing  at  his  heels^  and  slashing  the  brigade  suflfered  some  demoral- 
at  his  skirts  whenever  a  chance  ization  in  consequence ;  the  farther 
offers.  result  of  which  was,  that,  in  a  sub- 
So  hot  is  the  pursuit,  so  bold  the  sequent  afiair  with  the  British,  a 
assaults  of  these  daring  horsemen,  portion  of  the  brigade,  consisting 
that  Stuart,  with  all  his  celerity,  of  two  newly  raised  regiments,  be- 
barely  saves  himself  in  the  city,  haved  badly,  and  Marion  was  worst- 
Such  is  the  terror  of  the  garrison,  ed,  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
that.  General  Leslie,  who  succeeds  But  not  for  long  I  He  was  soon 
to  Stuart,  impresses  the  slaves  in  enabled,  not  only  to  recover  lost 
his  defense  !  Had  our  partisans  ground,  but,  gradually,  to  contract 
been  possessed  of  the  ordinary  ma-  more  closely  the  cordon  which  con- 
terial  of  war,  cannon  and  muni-  fined  the  enemy  to  the  city, 
tions,  the  city  might  have  been  car*  There  was  now  little  more  to  be 
ried  in  the  panic  of  its  garrison.  done.  The  war  was  virtually  over. 
Thusclosed  thecaropaign  of  1781.  But,  in  order  to  goad  the  British  to 
Greene,  with  his  OonUnentals,  have  prompt  and  entire  evacuation,  troops 
descended  to  the  seaboard.  The  from  the  Pennsylvania  line, — dU 
several  legionary  commands  have  ordy  troops  that  ever  came  to  the 
formed  a  cordon  about  the  city  on  Carolinas^from  the  Norths  proper^ 
the  land  side.  The  British  are  — were  sent  to  Greene's  assistance, 
locked  up !  The  State  is  nearly  They  were  no  longer  wanted  any- 
freed  of  the  invader;  and,  under  where;  and  a  portion  of  them- had 
this  aspect,  the  Legislature  re-as*  already  proved  themselves  muti- 
sembles,  and  civil  authority  is  re-  nous  in  the  Jerseys,  and  had  tri- 
stored,  everywhere,  save  in  the  umphed  in  their  mutiny.  They 
metropolis.  strove  to  play  a  worse  game  in  Oar- 
The  Legislature,  thus  assembled,  olina ;— actually  sold  the  American 
was  one  of  feudal  Barons.  The  General  and  his  army  to  the  ene- 
members  were  those  mostly  who  my.  All  was  done  but  the  cf^^tv^ry; 
were  fresh  from  the  use  of  the  sword,  and,  for  this,  the  British,  in  all  their 
They  appeared  in  armor,  as  at  the  strength,  crept  out  from  the  walls 
head  of  their  squadrons.  Marion  of  Charleston,  and  stealthily  ad- 
is  among  them ;  and,  while  absent  vanced  upon  the  American  posts, 
from  his  brigade,  it  suffered  sur-  These  were  hardly  twenty  miles 
prise,  for  the  first  time  in  its  career,  from  the  city.  But  for  an  attempt 
A  daring  detachment  from  the  to  corrupt  the  Mary  landers,  the 
city,  headed  by  Colonel  Thompson,  traitors  might  have  been  successful, 
afterwards  better  known  as  a  man  But  the  fidelity  of  the  former  proved 
of  science,  under  the  name  of  Count  too  much  for  the  perfidy  of  the  lat- 
Bumford,  ascending  Cooper  River,  ter.  They  revealed  the  secret 
at  a  moment  when  Colonels  Horry  Greene,  fully  conscious  of  his  dan- 
and  Maham  were  quarreling  about  ger,  turned  for  succor  to  the  only 
rank,  found  these  gentlemen  too  quarter  upon  which  he  could  rely, 
busy  in  respect  to  their  own  rights.  He  summoned  Marion,  in  all  haste, 
to  consider  properly  those  of  the  to  come  to  the  rescue,  with  all  his 
brigade.  He  handled  them  roughly,  force.    Marion  obeyed,  by  forced 
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marches,  and  appeared  in  season,  was,  in  like  manner,  admitted  to 
His  ragged  militia-men  were  held  in  mercy.  So  was  Butler,  a  third  and 
hand  to  overawe  the  treacherous  more  notorious  outlaw  still.  He 
Continentals.  Think  of  that  I  was  compelled  to  seek  the  protec- 
These  ragsed  regiments  to  make  tion  of  our  partisan.  That  was  ac- 
the  patriotism  sure  of  the  virtuous  corded  him  ;  and  this  aroused  the 
Continentals  I  The  ringleaders  of  fury  of  many  of  the  partisans.  They 
the  mutiny  were  hung  I  A  score  had  suffered  by  this  man's  atroci- 
or  two  succeeded  in  making  away,  ties,  and  they  swore  his  death ! 
SDd  escaping  to  the  enemy,  who  They  grew  mutinous,  and  would 
stole  back,  disappointed  of  his  prize,  have  torn  the  victim  from  the  tent 
Scarcely  had  our  partisan  reached  of  their  commander,  where  he  had 
the  camp  of  Greene,  when  he  was  taken  shelter.  But  he  met  them  at 
ramrooned  with  all  his  force  to  the  the  threshhold,  sword  drawn  I  He 
protection  of  Georgetown,  then  had  gathered  some  of  his  trusty 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  A  forced  friends  about  him,  and  every  weapon 
march  of  four  days,  in  which  his    was  bare. 

troops  ate  but  a  single  ration  of  *'  Only  over  my  body,"  said  he, 
rice,  with  a  sprinkling  of  lean  bee^  shall  you  pass  to  his !" 
brought  him  to  White's  Bridge,  And  they  yielded.  The  outlawed 
when  it  appeared  that  the  danger  man  was  saved.  Some  of  Marion's 
was  unfounded.  To  this  toil,  sue-  men  censured  him  for  this  mercy—* 
eeeded  a  daily  one,  of  covering  the  censured  him,  as  forfeiting  his  dig- 
Cooper  River  country  ;  which  he  nity  in  treating  with  such  wretches, 
overawed  everywhere,  even  down  He  answered  them^- 
to  fiaddrell  and  Hobcaw,  where  he  ^  No  man  suffers  loss  of  dignity 
was  in  sight  of  the  city  walls  and  while  doing  good  service  to  his 
of  the  British  garrison.  country  P 

While  thus  employed,  he  was  These  duties  done,  along  the  Pee 
once  more  roused  by  tidings  of  a  Dee,  he  made  his  way  back,  with  as 
great  gathering  of  loyalists,  on  the  much  rapidity  as  before,  to  the 
borders  of  North  Carolina.  Gainey  Cooper  River  country.  The  war 
was  again  busy  with  his  Scotch  was  now  limited  to  the  arrestation 
brethren,  along,  and  beyond,  the  of  the  predatory  parties  of  the  Brit- 
Pee  Dee.  It  was  necessary  to  deal  ish,  who  made  incessant  attempts 
with  him  as  swiftly  as  sharply,  upon  the  rice  plantations  along  the 
Marion  took  his  trail,  and,  this  several  rivers,  seeking  provisions 
lime,  the  final  measure  of  his  foot,  for  victualling  their  fleets  prior  to 
With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  departure.  His  presence  freed 
swept  to  the  Pee  Dee, and  environed  Cooper  River  again  from  their  in- 
the  tory  leader  before  he  could  cursions,  but  not  until  he  had  a 
make  his  toilet  Gainey  was  now  fierce  passage  with  his  old  enemy, 
not  unwilling  to  treat,  finding  him-  Major  Frazer,  whom  he  had  drubbed 
self  in  a  net ;  and  Marion,  always  at  Parker's  Ferry,  and  whom  he 
SDxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  readily  drubbed  again.  There  were  other 
admitted  him  to  honorable  terms,  small  affairs  in  which  his  detach- 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  ments  were  engaged,  but  this  waa 
officers.  More  than  five  hundred  the  last  in  which  he  led  his  troops 
of  the  loyalists  laid  down  their  into  battle.  It  was  almost  the  last 
arms.  Fanning,  another  loyalist,  blow  struck  during  the  war.  The 
and  in&mous  as  an  outlaw,  was  war  was  ended.  But  two  affairs 
also  subdued  i :  another  rising,  and    followed,  in  one  of  which  Laurens 
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feUy — he  who  had  led  one  of  the  but  Prondeooe !    Marion  retired  to 

etonning  parties  at  York — who  had  his  hna,  aatiafied  that  he  had  won 

won  the  titJe  of  Bajaid  of  the  Ret-  for  himself  and  oonntry  that  beautifal 

olotion ;   a   brave,   daring,  noUe-  ▼iigin.  Liberty,  for  whose  embnees 

minded  cavalier.  he  had  striven,  with  all  the  unaelM 

Hie  British  eracoated  Gharies-  aidor  of  a  chivalnNis  lover !    Bat 

ton.    The  American  r^;Qlar  army  he  was  not  altogether  content  with 

entered   it   in  triomph;   bnt  our  this  ethereal  passion.     He  wooed 

poor  partisans,  were  thought  ioo  and  won  a  mortal  woman  to  hi 

irregular,  too  ragged  of  raiment,  arms ;  lived  peacefully  to  the  end 

to  be  permitted  to  share  this  tri-  of  his  days ;  and  died  at  the  meHow 

umph !    Thej  were  not  too  rag-  term  of  sixty-three.     His  eonntry 

ged  to  fiphtf  only  too  ragged  for  never  reoorapenaed  his  services  in 

show.    It  was  a  most  ongeneions  any  way !  Never  reared  him  a  mon- 

and  ungratefiil  exclusion  from  the  nment !    Bnt  he  sleeps  well,— not 

scene,  <^  the  very  men  to  whom  the  after  lifers  fever ;  bnt  alter  a  long 

best  part  of  the  grand  result  was  term  of  moral  and  physical  health ; 

due!    They  were  disbanded,  here  with  head  clear,  heart  pure,  eon- 

and  there,  in  swamp  and  thi^et,  sdence   free ; — character   without 

wherever  the  moment  found  them ;  stain ;  name  like  that  of  Bayard, 

disbanded  without  pay  or  praise ;  whose  genius  his  own  so  greatlj 

naked,  starving ;  having  the  world  resembled,  **  sans  peur  ei  sans  re- 

before  them,  but  losing,  from  that  prcehe/*    He  was  a  model  hero, 

moment,  all  their  customary  guides  man,  patriot  and  partisan. 


on  SKsmo  thb  portsatt  of  ▲  deak  child — pauctcd  soxb  tixb  aftss  m  dsatr. 

My  blessing^  on  the  gentle  art 
Thai  aids  the  memory  of  the  heart ! 
That  stiJl  preserves  each  fading  trace 
or  form  and  featare,  smile  and  grace 
Of  those  we  lored  and  lost,  and  monm — 
Departed,  never  to  retan. 

Dear  child !  methinks  I  see  her  now  j 
The  parted  hair,  the  placid  brow, 
The  pensive  moath,  the  rounded  cheek, 
The  dimpled  chin,  the  eye  so  meek ; 
Before  me  on  the  canvass  spread 
The  lifelike  image  of  the  dead : 
So  guileless  all,  so  free  from  sin, 
True  minor  of  the  soul  within. 

Fond  parents,  let  your  sorrow  cease ; 

Let  calmer  thoughts  restore  your  peace ; 

Remember,  now  no  grief  nor  pain 

Can  cloud  that  bright,  street  face  again ; 

That  innocent,  infant  beauty  never 

Can  fade ;  but  blooms,  thus  fixed,  forever. 

"Of  such  as  these/*  the  Saviour  said, — 
"  Is  my  celestial  kingdom  made.** 
Joy  then,  to  know  that  you  have  given 
One  angel  more  to  God,  in  Heaven. 
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The  san  approached    the  sea.  entrance  into  the  city.     At  this 

Hit  heams  ^ided  the  mast  heads  signal  all  the  bells  of  the  other 

snd  flags  of  the  ships  which  came  steeples  in  the  city  began  to  be  set 

in  from  the  ocean,  up  the  broad  in  motion,  every  busy  hand  ceased 

stream  of  the  Schelde,  to  the  very  its  labor,  the  tools  were  laid  aside, 

walls  of  Antwerp,  to  bring  the  the  Ave  Maria  was  pronounced— 

costly  treasures  of  the  distant  east  the  task  was  ended,  and  the  indas- 

to  the  warehouses  of  the  rich  mer-  trious  crowd  separated,  each  one 

diaats  of  that  city.    At  that  time  according  to  his  custom,  to  seek 

ADtwerp  bad  reached  its  highest  either  repose,  refreshment,  or  plea* 

jffospenty;  commerce,  mechanical  sure. 

and  fine  arts  flourished   in   and       Also  in  the  city  the  signal  had 

Sfound  it,  and  the  world  beheld  been  heard  and  the  day's  work  dis- 

with  wonder  many  great  artists,  continued.    Among  the  crowd  of 

whose  works  their  own  and  snbse-  mechanics  of  every  crafty  who,  be- 

3aeDt  ages  have  admired,  rise  un-  fore  they  dispersed  into  their  vari- 

er  its  fostering  care  to  eminence,  ous  alehouses,  had  with  merry  chat 

In  those  days  the  industrious  nation  and   laughter   assembled   on   the 

of  the  Burgundians  cultivated  every  square  of  the  Church  of  8t  Mary's, 

thing  that  adorns  life;  but,  above  near  the  fountain,  there  was  but  one 

all,  die  noble  art  of  painting  found  who  did  not  share  the  general  hi- 

there  its  proper  home,  and  extra-  larity.    He  was  a  blacksmith,  a  fine 

ordinary  encouragement  among  the  looking  young  roan,  of  strona;  limbs 

rich  inhabitants  of  their  numerous  and  pleasing  features,  only  the  soot 

commercial  towns.  which  soiled  his  dress,  .and  the 

Sloops  and  boats  glided  between  smoke  and  dust  that  covered  his 

the  laiger  vessels  and  drew  glitter-  fisoe,  prevented  his  fine  appearance 

ing   furrows    through    the  silent  from    being  seen    to    advantage, 

flood;  the  shore  was  full  of  busy  Some,  whose  business  it  was  to 

life,  and  incessant  was  the  noise  and  work  in  metal,  stood  admiringly 

confusion  occasioned  by  the  load-  before  the  iron  railing  which  sur- 

iag  or  discharging  of  the  ships  rounded  the  fountain,  and  which, 

near  the  crane,  which  raised  up  with  its  delicate  flowers  and  taste- 

their  caigoes.    Lookers-on  walked  fully  entwined  branches,  betokened 

to  and  fro  and  amused  themselves  a  skillful  artist,  that  must  have  been 

by  contemplating  the  ever  chang-  more  than  a  mere  blacksmith,  as 

ing  scene.    Ships  came  and  went,  its  author. 

signals  were  heard  and  replied  to,       **6y  my   faith!"  exclaimed  a 

and  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  locksmith   journeyman,   who  had 

£n  the  vesper  bell  sounded  in  slow  emigrated  from  France,  and  had 

tones  from  the  splendid  tower  of  for  some  time  examined  and  ad- 

the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  mired  with  his  comrades  the  design, 

the  beautifnl  architecture  of  which  the  fine  haut-relie^  and  the  neat^ 

long  after  excited  the  admiration  ness  of  its  workmanship  : — **'  By 

of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  his  my  fidth,  that  is  not  a  common 
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piece  of  woHc,  and  I  woald  like  to  Will  jtnx  not  join  \x^  Qointin ! 
know  the  master  that  made  itf       Ccmie  along  with  as !     Tea  afaall 

^Here  he  standa,"  said  one  of  play  for  ns  on  the  late." 
the  crowd,  and  pointed  to  Qointin       Qaintin  declined  with  a  shake 
Measifl,  who,  without  hating  heard   of  his  head, 
anything  of  the  conversation,  had       '^Oh,  let  him  alone,"  cried  sn- 
stood  in  the  neighborhood.  other  one ;  **•  nothing  is  to  be  done 

Qaintin  awoke  at  these  words,  with  him:"  and  thus  they  departed. 
The  stranger  stepped  np  to  him,  ''He  has  forerer  the  bines,"  said 
and  oonversed  with  him  about  the  he  who  had  spoken  first,  ^  and  it  is 
work,  bnt  Qaintin  answered  deject-  a  pity,  for  he  b  a  fine  follow  and  a 
edly,  and  as  if  wholly  occnpied  capital  mnstdan.  Love  has  done 
wiUi  other  thoaghts.  ^^  What  is  it  its  worrt  to  him." 
after  aliP  he  said  at  last,  ""what  ''Lover  asked  the  Frenehman, 
pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the  **  how  sol" 
hard  metal  and  the  coarse  work.  ''Do  you  not  know,"  replied  the 
It  is  as  if  you  would  form  a  human  former,  '^that  the  poor  devil  has 
foce  of  square  stone  blocks,  when  taken  it  into  his  head  to  oast  his 
you  endeavor  to  imitate  the  softness  eye  upon  the  beautiful  painter^ 
and  ftillness  of  foliage,  the  delicacy  dlangfater,  that  lives  right  opposite 
of  flowers  and  the  loveliness  and  to  our  workshop  f* 
richness  of  their  colors  in  the  hard,  "Rich  de  Vrindt's  dav^terr 
black  iron.  I  wish  that  by  break-  exclaimed  a  third  one;  ''well,  there 
ing  the  railing  in  pieces,  I  might  he  has  come  to  the  right  quartenl 
cause  both  master  and  work  to  be  be  nu^  congratulate  himself  if  her 
forever  forgotten."  fother  does  not  one  of  these  dajs 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  French-  beat  the  soot  out  of  his  jacket" 
man;  "I  suppose  the  gentlemen  of       These  last  words,  uttered  as  the 
Antwerp  would  not  be  apt  to  give  merry  and  noisy  swarm  was  alraadv 
th^r  consent  to  that"  moving  down  the  street,  had  not 

"  Do  not  say,  Quintin,  that  you  escaped  Quintin*s  ears.  The^ 
arediq>lea8ed,"  interrupted  another,  caused  the  blood  to  mount  to  fatt 
"the  railing  has  gained  you  much  pale  cheeks,  he  denclted  his  fist, 
praise,  and  will  be  an  honor  to  yon  stamped  the  ground,  and  tossed  his 
with  every  one  who  shall  see  and  head  about,  m  order  to  see  who 
know  how  to  appreciate  it"  had  dared  to  make  the  ofifonsive  le- 

"Were  you  not  the  youngest  mark.  He  stepped  a  fow  paces 
journeyman,  when  they  entrusted  onward  to  hasten  after  his  oom- 
the  work  to  your  exclaimed  one  rades;  bnt  they  were  already  too 
of  his  older  comrades,  "and  did  for,  and  his  better  sense  gained  the 
not  all  the  masters  of  Antwerp  de-  ascendancy.  "  He  is  right  I  he  is 
dare  your  designs  and  specimens  right  I"  he  exclaimed:  "I  am  a  fool! 
to  have  been  the  best?"  A  oiiserable  mechanic,  destined  to 

Thus  they  talked  on  for  a  while  spend  his  days  at  the  anvil  in  8e^ 
longer,  while  Quintin  himself  re-  vile  labor,  mi  never  *  to  prodope 
mained  gloomy  and  still,  till  at  last  anything  that  will  cause  honor  to 
one  of  the  merry  youths  exclaimed :  myself  or  enjoyment  to  the  world, 
"  But  what  are  we  about,  gentlemen  ?  and  that  could  bring  me  nearer  to 
Precious  time  is  going.  Come,  let  the  goal  of  all  my  wishes !" 
us  go  beyond  the  city  gate  of  Kro-  With  such  gloomy  thoughts  had 
nenburg,  to  Master  Yandekard,  who  he  wandered  beyond  the  dtf, 
luui  fine  ale  and  a  lovely  daughter,  where  the  broad  stream  and  the 
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fiur-extending  plain  lay  before  him  though  the  coloring  and  expres- 
in  the  sinking  light  of  d«y.  Like  ston  of  the  whole  had  still  some* 
gray  spectres  sto<^  the  willow  trees  thing  mournful,  yet  the  brighter 
with  their  busby  heads  and  crippled  light,  and  the  open  azure  of  the  sky, 
trunks  along  the  fences  and  canals ;  from  which  his  Heayenly  Father 
Qotfainginterrupted  the  lonely  plain,  seemed  lovingly  to  look  down  upon 
bat  here  and  there  the  steeple  of  him  with  His  starry  eyes,  poured  a 
a  distant  village  church,  that  raised  gentle  peace  into  his  soul. 
its  head  toward  heaven,  or  the  cot-  The  bell  of  St.  Mary's-  Church 
tages  in  the  neighborhood,  half  now  announced  in  slow  tones  the 
oonceaied  by  the  surrounding  shrub-  already  advanced  evening  hour ;  he 
bety,  in  which  life  bad  already  remembered  his  mother,  and  that 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  sleep.  This  she  was  perhaps  in  some  anxiety  on 
aad  scene  harmonized  strongly  account  of  his  unusual  absence.  He 
with  Qnintin's  own  feelings,  the  therefore  rose  up,  and  having  pass- 
appearance  of  nature  around  him  ed  through  the  city  gate,  wended 
produced  a  sympathizing  eflfect,  and  his  way  through  the  lonely  streets, 
created  in  him  the  desire  of  being  where  in  many  houses  the  candles 
able  to  represent  in  form  and  colors  had  already  been  extinguished,  to 
what  spoke  so  powerfully  to  his  the  distant  dwelling  of  the  poof 
heart.  An  unknown,  undisclosed  widow,  whom  he  found  seated  ill 
world  quickened  in  his  bosom,  and  the  darkness,  on  the  stone  bench 
the  impression  which  the  bounds  before  her  door,  awaiting  his  arri* 
that  enclosed  him  on  all  sides  pro-  val. 

dooed  on  his  mind,  caused  in  him  a  The    old  mother  was   dressed 

painfulseosation  of  the  hopelessness  plainly  but  neatly.    She  wore  a 

of  this,  as  well  as  of  another,  per-  dress    of  black    worsted,  with    a 

bapa  still  more  ardent  wish,  which,  closely  fitting  body  and  a  skirt  with 

iD  his  heart,  would  ever  closely  ample  folds.    An  apron  and  neck 

unite  itself  to  the  former.    Theo  cloth  of  clean  white  linen,  a  white 

he  seated  himself  on  a  stone  near  cap  with  a  sort  of  kerchief  over  the 

the  river  bank,  and  passed  his  ob-  head,  the  ends  of  which  were  tied 

soure,  joyless  life,  from  childhood,  under  the  chin,  with   a  bag  and 

in   review  before    his   soul,  and  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  com- 

thouffht   of   the  painful    discord  pleted  her  dress,  and  a  melancholy 

which  set  him:  at  variance  with  joy  was  reflected  in  her  eyes,  when 

himself,  of  his  lowly  position,  of  she  saw  her  long  expected  boy  come 

his  poverty,  that  did  not  permit  at  last  down  the  street,  but    at 

him  to  look  out  for  something  the  same  time  noticed  also  the 

better,  whilst  his  daily  wages  were  sadness,  that  lay  on  his  brow.     He 

needed    for    the    support  of   his  brought  her  the  small  wages  of  the 

mother,  of  his  want  of  strength,  week — for  it  was  Saturday -*of 

which  o^n  threatened  him  with  which  he  had  not  permitted  him- 

onking  under  his  heavy  toil ;  and  self  to  make  the  least  use  for  his 

on  the  other  hand  of  his  unhappy  own  gratification.    A  tear  stole  into 

love  for  a  being  that  could  never  her  eye,  and  a  silent  prayer  ascended 

be  his,  of  his  reverence  for  an  art,  to  Heaven  for  the  welfare  and  re- 

wbich  he  could  never  hope  to  learn  covery  of  her  dear  child ;  for  Mrs. 

to  practice.  Gertrude  thought  her  son  sick — 

Meanwhile   the  full  moon   had  whether  in  body  or  soul,  or  both, 

arisen.    A  mild,  soothing  light  was  she  knew  not — ^but  that  he  was  ill, 

poured  upon' all  objecits,  and  al-  of  that  she  was' certain.    And  sbe 


ply 
hefl 
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trusted  confidently  that  her  prayer  lets  lay  a  cheerless  life  without  pros- 
would  be  heard ;  for,  said  she  to  pect,  without  joy,  without  one  cod* 
herself,  does  not  God  love  all  good  soling  resting  point  before  hiin,ODlj 
children;  had  He  not  himself  in  interrupted  by  the  delusive  sunshine 
d^e  fourth  commandment  given  a  of  single  heavenly  momenta,  when 
promise  to  them  \ —  and  her  Quin-  the  window  over  the  way  opened, 
tin  was  so  excellent  a  son.  almost  every  day  at  the  same  hoar, 

The  littie  supper  was  eaten  al«  a  white  hand  fastened  the  sash,  snd 
most  in  silence  and  soon  finished ;  a  lovely  fiice  with  souMit  eyes,  sur- 
fer Quintin,  never  a  man  of  many  rounded  by  a  profusion  of  light- 
words,  had  for  some  time  been  more  brown  ringlets,  bent  down  into  the 
than  usually  taciturn.  His  mother  street,  l^en  Quintin*s  heaven  was 
had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  eat,  opened,  pain,  exhaustion  and  faope- 
and  once  or  twice  inquired  whether  lessness  were  forgotten,  his  eyes 
anything  was  the  matter  with  him  f  were  riveted  on  the  lovely  form,  on 
but  she  received  no  satisfactory  re-  every  one  of  her  motions,  his  soul 
,  and  both  lay  down  to  rest,  their  was  wrapped  up  in  his  looks,  in  vain 
^uls  full  of  thoughts,  and  their  did  the  flame  crackle  behind  him, 
hearts  fiill  of  sorrow.  But  whilst  the  bellows  ngh,  the  hammers 
the  visible  decline  of  her  son,  and  strike,  he  observed  nothing,  he  saw 
its  unknown  cause,  kept  the  heart  onlythefeirdaughterof  the  painter, 
of  the  mother  still  long  awake,  a  and  would  gladly  have  given  his 
deeper  grief,  with  the  cause  of  which  life,  had  he  but  one  whole  day 
we  are  already  acquainted,  removed  been  permitted  thus  to  stand  to  be- 
sleep  from  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  hold  her  and  to  receive  her  image 
In  the  silent  hours  of  darkness,  into  the  depths  of  his  sOuL  Some- 
when  no  business  of  life,  no  inter*  times  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  she 
ruption  from  without  breaks  in  upon  looked  down  on  him ;  nay,  it  was  as 
the  gloomy  train  of  thoughts,  and  if  she  noticed  his  gazing  at  her,  and 
they,  accompanied  by  sorrows  and  as  if  then  a  kind  melancholy  smile 
cares,  have  leisure  to  seize  on  de*  played  around  her  sweept  lips.  But 
fenceless  man,  every  grief  eats  that  was  a  delusion,  be  would  then 
deeper  into  the  heart,  every  anguish  say  to  himself,  the  sport  of  his  ex- 
becomes  more  burning,  and  all  the  cited  imagination,  or  of  the  strained 
hopes  and  consolations  which  dur-  gaze,  after  which  we  often  fancy  td 
ing  the  day  arise  to  us  A'om  the  observe  a  change  or  motion  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  power,  and  a  objects  of  our  scrutiny,  however 
juster  appreciation  of  the  condition  lifeless  they  may  be.  No,  she  can- 
of  things,  seem  then  to  abandon  us  not  have  observed  you,  or  if  she 
a  prey  to  our  foes.  did,  can  only  have  been  offended 

Quintin  had  spent  many  a  night  with  your  boldness.  Tou  are  a  fool, 

like  the  present  one,  since  that  un-  Quintin !  tear  yourself  loose,  wrestle 

happy   passion   had   entered    his  with  your  passion !  She  is  of  gentle 

breast,  that  is,  since  Easter  of  the  blood,  is   rich,  is   beautiful ;  De 

preceding  Spring,  when  he  had  first  Vrindt,  all  Antwerp  knows  thai,  will 

entered  the  worlahop  of  his  present  give  his  daughter  only  to  a  painter, 

master,  and  had  so  often  beheld  the  and  you  areand  will  remain  nothing 

lovely  image  opposite  to  him  at  tiie  but  a  poor  blacksmith ! 

window  or  in  the  street    When  When  these  thoughts  came  with 

then  at  length  morning  arose,  he  convincinff  force  upon  him,  his  arm 

dragged  himself  anew  to  his  heavy  would  sink  down  with  the  heavy 

day's  work,  and  endless  and  hope-  hammer.    He  would  lean  upon  the 
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aDril,  and  hide  his  (ace  in  both  his  copied  a  picture  which  the  master 
bands,  and  tears  wonld  steal  through  had  placed  before  him.  Modesty 
bis  folded  fingers^  down  upon  t£e  and  the  will  of  her  father  forbade 
iron,which  seemed  to  him  not  harder  Margaret  to  remain  in  the  studio, 
nor  more  merciless  than  his  own  and  Quintin  durst  not  cherish  the 
fate.  A  joke  from  his  comrades  at  hope  of  seeing  her  again  that  day. 
Isst  waked  him  from  his  dreams,  his  Thus  the  whole  summer  and  part 
eyes  turned  towards  the  windows,  ofthefall  had  passed  away  in  unhap- 
Good  God !  she  had  all  the  time  py  love  and  racking  cares.  Quintm 
looked  over  to  him,  she  had  seen  considered  himself  one  of  the  most 
bim  and  his  sorrow,  and  he  be-  wretched  beings  on  earth,  to  whom 
Keved — ^but  was  it  not  again  a  de-  everything,  even  his  striving  after 
lasion ! — ^that  he  discovered  a  trace  something  better,  and  the  ^ling 
of  compassion  in  her  eyes.  Then  of  love,  which  gladdens  every  loj- 
sbe  would  slowly  close  the  windows,  ing  creature,  had  become  a  demon 
whilst  her  face  was  still  directed  to*  to  torment  him  only  the  moregriev- 
wards  the  smithy  across  the  street,  ously.  Even  his  lute,  whidi  he 
and  disappear.  And  Quintin's  played  skillfully,  lay  almost  wholly 
heaven  was  again  closed  for  the  neglected,  and  when  he  touched  it, 
whole  day,  for  the  diligent  maiden  to  accompany  his  songs,  it  sounded 
was  dther  occupied  in  kitchen  or  forth  but  mournful  melodies, 
cellar,  or  she  sat  at  her  work-table  Meanwhile  Quintin  was  not  quite 
in  her  chamber,  which  her  careful  as  unfortunate  and  unobserved,  as 
&ther  had  since  the  death  of  her  heiroagined  himself  in  hisdejection. 
mother  removed  into  the  back  part  His  personal  appearance  and  silent 
of  the  house.  Its  windows  looked  griei  had  been  noticed  by  a  being, 
beyond  the  little  garden  into  the  whose  sympathy  alone  would  have 
open  country,  and  an  i^ed  relative  repaid  him  for  all  his  su£fering  had 
lived  as  an  assistant  of  the  house-  he  but  known  it  It  was  Margaret 
bold  here  with  her.  But  every  de  Yrindt  herself,  who,  when  walk- 
morning  she  had  made  it  her  rule  ing  through  the  street,  or  occasion- 
to  go  into  the  front  room  which  ally  looking  down  from  her  Cither's 
served  as  a  studio  to  her  father,  window  and  watching  the  hardy 
There  she  arranged  and  aired  the  workmen  in  the  neighoor's  smithy, 
room  to  free  it  from  the  smell  of  oil  had  been  struck  witb  one  of  them, 
and  varnish,  as  she  said,  and  amused  who  by  his  fine  voice,  his  handsome 
herself  for  a  while  by  looking  down  and  vigorous  form,  bv  a  natural  ele- 
into  the  populous  streets  and  the  gance  of  all  his  motions,  and  a  cer- 
market  place,  which  was  crowded  tain  nobleness  of  features,  though 
with  venders  of  vegetables  and  fish,  they  were  shaded  by  a  still  grief) 
nothing  of  which  she  could  see  in  had  attracted  her  attention.  Even 
ber  chamber.  At  a  later  hour  her  her  kinswoman  had  come  to  the 
fiitber  entered  his  atelier,  the  win-  same  conclusion  through  her  speo- 
dows  were  closed,  the  scholarscame,  tacles,  and  jokingly  the  two  females 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  had  given  to  the  youth  the  name  of 
time,  served  an  apprenticeship  of  the  handsome  smith,  and  had  not 
several  years  with  the  celebrated  failed  to  observe  him,  when  he  on 
master;  the  work  began :  one  rub-  Sundays, clothed  in  a  plain  but  neat 
bed  the  colours,  a  second  mixed  dress  of  dark  cloth,  with  a  short 
them  with  oil,  another  set  up  the  cloak  and  black  cap,  had  passed 
palette  of  the  master ;  here  one  them  on  their  way  to  the  church  of 
arew  from  a  statue,  there  another  the  Holy  Virgin.    This  had  hap- 
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pened  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  pre-  OntheoppoflitesideoftheScbeMe 
ceding  summer,  and  Margaret's  tents  had  been  erected  in  which 
companion,  according  to  the  custom  the  Princess,  with  the  court  and 
of  all  women  of  her  time  of  life,  grandees  were  feasting,  whilst  the 
liad  not  rested  till  she  had  ibund  people  aroused  themselves  with  tar- 
out  that  the  handsome  smith  was  get-shooting,  music  and  danciiig. 
the  person  who  had  made  the  beau-  The  holiday  occasion  invited  sIk) 
tiful  railing  in  tiie  marketplace,  and  Margaret  De  Vrindt  to  visit  in  fes- 
that  he  was  besides  a  fine  performer  tive  attire  on  her  father's  arm  the 
on  the  lute.  She  learned  in  addi-  merry  crowds,  and  to  witness  their 
don,  that  his  name  was  Quintin  games.  The  pair  wandered  from 
Messis,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  one  place  of  amusement  to  the 
former  smith  to  the  court,  of  excel-  other,  observing  everywhere,  for 
lent  morals,  but  very  poor,  that  he  awhile,  the  progress  of  the  sport; 
supported  his  mother  with  the  labor  and  whilst  tne  old  gentleman,  with 
of  his  hands,  and  was  usually  very  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  examined  the 
still  and  dejected.  Margaret  felt  physiognomies  of  those  engaged  in 
respect  for  the  young  man,  and  when  the  games,  their  postures,  the  ef- 
he  met  her  now  in  the  street,  she  feet  of  light  and  shade,  and  thus 
could  not  avoid  looking  at  him  a  collected  materials  for  his  studio, 
little  longer  and  more  kindly,  for  his  beautiful  daughter  gathered 
the  excellent  son  and  skillful  youth  with  attentive  ear  the  praises  which, 
was  no  longer  an  entire  stranger  to  in  passing  along,  were  bestowed 
her.  But  she  would  have  given  the  on  her  lovely  form,  which  a  pink 
world  to  know,  whether  nis  grief  dress,  with  tight  sleeves,  puffed  st 
arose  from  his  poverty  or  some  other  the  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist  with 
cause;  but  of  that  she  could,of  course,  white  satin,  showed  to  great  ad- 
obtain  no  further  information,  vantage.  A  heavy  gold  chain 
Not  long  after  all  Antwerp  was  around  her  white  neck,  and  on 
roused  to  great  commotion;  for  her  light  brown  locks  a  hat  of  red 
Princess  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  velvet,  embroidered  around  the  bor- 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke,  Charles  ders,  and  ornamented  with  white 
the  Bold,  and  heiress  to  all  his  do-  feathers,  which,  with  a  gentle  sweep 
minions,  had  come  from  Brussels  to  bent  over  it,  completed  her  drees. 
Antwerp,  whither  she  had  sum-  The  sounds  of  a  skillfully  played 
rooned  the  estates  of  the  realm,  to  lute  attracted  the  De  Vrindts  to 
deliberate  with  them  on  the  choice  a  group  where  archers  had  as- 
of  a  husband,  and  future  lord  of  her  sembled  for  target-shooting.  The 
rich  and  beautiful  provinces.  Her  burghers,  in  their  black  Sunday 
arrival  was  celebrated  with  a  nuro-  coats,  short  cloaks  and  high-crowned 
ber  of  festivities  and  rejoicings,  hats,  stood  in  a  tent,  adorned  with 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  pine  branches,  around  a  fine-look- 
good  citizens  of  Antwerp,  to  exhibit  mg  young  man,  who  had  just  fin* 
their  love  of  splendor  and  taste  for  ished  a  piece  on  the  lute.  It  seemed 
the  arts,  and  to  furnish  themselves  as  if  this  had  been  an  inteimezzo 
with  matter  of  conversation  for  a  of  the  target-shooting.  The  youth 
long  time  to  come.  Over  these  was  again  seizing  the  cross-bow, 
pleasures  and  merriments  Margaret  when  the  other  archers  cried  out: 
de  Yrindt  had  forgotten  her  hand-  ^  Hurrah  for  Messis !  Now  we 
some  neighbor  and  his  grief,  till  a  shall  see  again  a  good  shot  I  Don't 
popular  feast  occurred  beyond  the  take  everything  from  us !  You 
walU  of  the  city.  have  won  the  greater  part  already  ^ 
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''MeBflisf  iihoBgfat  Msrffaret;  the  eyes  of  the  jotiDg;  people  met, 
*^  ia  that  not  the  name  of  the  hand-  and  a  mutual  blush  made  both  at 
some  blaoksmith  P  And  now,  for  the  same  time  glad  and  embar- 
the  first  time,  she  bent  her  eyes  rassed.  De  Vrindt  conversed  yet 
Bifwe  attentively  upon  the  marks*  awhile  with  the  burghers.  He 
man.  It  was  the  same,  indeed  I  He,  learned  from  them  that  the  skilful 
too,  beheld  her  now  for  the  first  archer  was  the  same  who  had  dis- 
time.  His  eyes  were  ri  vetted  upon  tinguished  himself  also  in  his  pro- 
ber as  upon  an  apparition ;  his  fession  by  making  the  celebrated 
hand  trembled  ;  he  had  to  lay  down  railing  around  the  fountain.  The 
the  orosa-bow,  and  could  hardly  painter  was  well  acquainted  with 
amnmon  streoffth  enough  to  excuse  the  work,  and  knew  how  to  appre- 
himself  from  raooting.  eiate  it    With  a  cordial  salutation 

"'  What  is  the  matter,  fiiend  and  generous  compliment  he  took 
Quintinr  saidasedato-lookingold  leave  of  the  clever  smith,  and  de- 
nan.  '*  Do  you  feel  dizzy  ?  Why,  parted  with  his  daughter,  in  order 
you  have  turned  deadly  pale  I  to  visit    other    tents  with    their 

^  Drink  this  glass  of  wine,"  cried  sports  and  dances. 

a  second  one,  and  handed  it  to  him.  The  diversions  and  games  were 

The  youth  had  composed  htm-  varied,  and  the  crowd  oflookers-on 
self  again.  He  looked  up.  It  was  so  great  that  de  Vrindt  soon  found 
not  a  dream.  The  lovely  apparition  acquaintances^  who  had  likewise 
stood  yet  in  her  place,  and  it  seemed  gone  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
to  him  as  if  he  observed  some  con-  ters  before  the  city  in  festive  attire 
fiuioD  in  her  face  which  had  not  and  in  search  of  amusement, 
been  expressed  in  it  before.  Quickly  A  party  was  formed,  they  seated 
heseized  the  cross-bow.  She  whom  themselves  around  a  table  in  one 
he  worshipped  in  secret  like  a  saint,  of  the  tents,  and  ate,  laughed  and 
whom  a  fortunate  accident  had  talked  till  night  approacbeJ.  The 
brouffht  hitlier  to-day,  she  should  conversation  and  pleasures  of  the 
see  that  the  unobserved  and  lowly  evening  had  soon  caused  de  Vrindt 
blacksmith  lacked  at  least  not  every  to  forget  the  scene  with  the  young 
more  ennobling  skill.  He  drew  blacksmith;  but  on  Margaret^ 
the  bow,  he  aimed — his  look  had  heart  the  noble  form  of  the  youth, 
glided  from  Margaret  to  the  target  his  playing  on  the  lute,  and,  above 
— ^his  heart  invoked  her  in  secret —  all,  the  blush,  the  look  with  which 
die  arrow  flew  ofi",  and  '*  Hurrah  I  he  had  beheld  her,  had  left  a  last- 
Hurrah  r  they  all  cried  at  the  goal ;  ing  impression.  Without  ceasing 
^  into  the  midst  of  the  bullVeye!  she  had  to  ponder  over  the  cause 
Qidntin  Messis  has  done  the  best  which  had  made  him  so  disturbed 
shotr  and  irresolute  that  it  appeared  as 

A  purple  glow  covered  the  fea-  if  he  was  unable  to  draw  the  bow- 
tnres  of  the  youth,  the  assembled  string,  although  immediately  after 
people  shouted  and  clapped  ap-  he  had  done  the  best  shot,  and  a 
plause,  the  archer  brought  the  tar-  secret  voice,  which  makes  itself 
get  with  the  arrow,  which  stuck  in  heard  in  every  maiden's  bosom, 
iti  all  the  marksmen  praised  the  taught  her  but  too  well  how  to  in- 
shot  Old  De  Vrindt  had  likewise  terpret  the  flattering  symptoms. 
Btef^ped  up ;  for  he  remembered  his  But  a  poor  blacksmith  !  And 
own  youth,  and  many  similar  plea-  she,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  and 
sores.  His  daughter  stood  at  his  honored  painter,  De  Vrindt  I  A 
side ;  and  now,  lor  the  first  time,  momentary  consideration  sufficed  to 
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plaee  all  Uiai  was  abford  aad  im-  to  contiaae  tten,  and  oocaao&aUy 

poanble  in  these  circomstaiioes  be*  by  a  kiiid  look,  a  longer  stay  at 

forebereyesiaiid  she  made  an  effort  the  window,  an  intentional  mest- 

to  drive  the  image  of  the  joong  ing,  or  passing  b^»ie  the  smitby, 

marksman  from  her  imagination  as  to  offv  to  the  nnhaf^y  jonogauii 

often  9A  it  presented  itseIC  aone  comfiort  in  his  griet 

On  the  following  morning  Quin*  With  sndi  obserrationa,  seeret 

tin  was  not  in  the  smithy,  nor  do*  joys  and  deeper  aorrows,  the  som* 

ring  the  two  succeeding  days ;  for  mer  had  gone,  and  antnran  hsd 

his  mother  was  sick.    U  was  there-  oome,  without  bringing  the  Issik 

fore  a  kind  of  surprise  to  her  on  the  change  in  the  oonditioD  of  the  two 

fourth  day  when  she  saw  him  again  young  people.    But  on  the  Mondsy 

standing  near  his  anvil.    **  He  has  after    that  Saturday  which  poor 

indeed  a  fine  figure  and  excels  many  Quintin  had  wp^ni  so  sadly  beyond 

in  his  profossion  and  in  his  skill  on  the  city  gates,  there  appearsd,  at 

the  lute  and  with  the  croas-bow,**  an  early  morning  hour,  a  youth  i& 

she  thouffht  to  herseli^  **  and  it  is  costly  dresa,  b^bre  the  door  of 

really  a  pity  that  he  looks  so  sooty  Master  De  Vrindt,  and  struck  the 

and  has  to  do  such  hard  work.**  knocker,  itf  order  to  gain  admit* 

Once  or  twice  it  seemed  to  her  tance.  The  workmen  of  the  smithy 

as  if  he  glanced  up  to  her  window,  observed  him,  for  the  many  coiored 

**  I  wonder  whether  he  reoogniaes  ribbons  whidi  adorned   his  g8^ 

me,"  she  thought    But  Quintin  ments,  his  sky-blue  coat  of  silk 

looked  again  down  upon  the  iron,  velvet,  his   gold-yellow  doak  of 

andthereappearednothinginhisbe-  finest  Brussels  cloth,  trimmed  with 

harior  that  served  to  explain  or  cor-  light  fur,  his  brown  bat^  bordered 

foborate  the  embarraaament  which  with  gold  and  adorned  with  a  war 

he  had  exhibited  on  the  day  of  the  ving  plume,  could  not  fiiil  to  attrad 

target-ahooting.  She  did  not  exactly  general  notice.  All  agreed  that  the 

know  whether  ahe  ought  to  be  glad  exquiaite  waa  probably  a  stranger, 

or  eorry  for  it,  but  she  found  it  hence-  peniaps  a  painter  and  friend  of  De 

forth  necessary  to  clean  and  arrange  Vrindt'a ;  but  most  undoubtedly  a 

her  father's  atudio  every  morning  fop,  who,  in  hia  fiantastio   dren^ 

herael^for  the  old  aervant-girl  did  it  looked  more  like  a  runaway  page 

far  too  negligently.   Day  after  day  of  aome  great  nobleman  than  any- 

the  window  opened,  and  her  lovely  thing  else.    Whilst  this  conveiss- 

&ce  looked  out,  and  acrosa  the  street  tion  took  place,  De  Yrindt's  door 

into  the  smithy,  and  abe  waa,  half  had  opened,  the  maid  had  appeared 

unconacioualy,  at  paina  to  watch  and  received  a  letter  from  tae  via- 

for  eigne  of  attention  from  the  hand-  itor,  and  the  latter  had  stepped  into 

aome  amith.    By  degreea,  however,  the  entry,  where  the  mecuanioa  of 

ahe  anoceeded  only  too  well.   More  the  amithv  yet  aaw  him  busy  with 

and  more  the  unhappy  paaaion  that  brushing  nis  dreaa,  duating  his  neat 

had  taken  poaaession  of  the  youth,  ahoee,  and  arranging  the  ribbons 

became  revealed  to  her ;  even  the  on  his  knees  and  the  bowa  on  his 

visible  eflfort  with  which  he  atrove  cravat    Soon  after  the  aervant  re- 

to  conceal  it  gave  him  only  greater  turned,  the  atranger  approached  the 

charma  in  her  eyea.   Although  ahe  ataircaae,  the  door  waa  doeed,  and 

tried  to  convince  herself  that  the  nothing  forther  waa  to  be  aera  of 

pleaaure  which  ahe  derived  from  the  vieit  or  its  auooeas.    Quintiii, 

these  observations  were  foolish  and  however,  soon  experienced  some  d 

even  cruel,  yet  ehe  could  not  help  itsconsequences;foronthatday,ibr 
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the  firat  time  aft«r  mreni  weda^  himself  in  hit  art,  by  studying  the 

the  window  of  the  ateKer  remained  works  of  other  eminent  painters, 

obaed ;  no  fidr  form  looked  forth  John  Lewis  went  first  to  Ghent  and 

from  it    Nay,  it  seemed  rather  as  Bniegge,    where,    as    yet,    many 

if  DeVrindt  had  led  his  visitor  into  scholars  of  Van  Ejrok  lived  and 

this  room,  for  he  thonefat  once  or  tangfat ;  he  next  visited  Germany, 

twioe  that  he  saw  ue  eold-yel-  wandered  up  the  Rhine,  beheld  in 

low    eioak    beaming  behind   the  Cologne  and  Mayence,  and  its  en* 

hexagonal  panea  of  the  bow-win-  virons,  all  the    wonders    of    art 

dow.  which  the  rich  monasteries  and 

He  fomid  it  impossible  to  remove  abbeys  of  those  regions  contain, 

Ae  disagreeable  impression,  which  and  returned,  at  last,  after  an  ab- 

the  arriw  and  the  whole  appeal^  sence  of  several  years,  to  theNeth- 

aaoe  of  the  straneer  bad-made  on  erlands,  justly  celebrated  for  the 

him ;  the  whole  day  his  mind  was  great  tkiW  which  his  pictures  be- 

oeenpied  with  the  vintor,  for  had  tokened.    No  painter  understood, 

he  not  already  deprived  him  of  the  like  de  Bos,  to  represent  on  canvas 

hi^piDess  of  that  morning  t    On  the  soft  fullness  of  foliage,  the  mel- 

the  next  day,  only  at  a  somewhat  low  fhigrance  and  lovely  colors  of 

later  hour,  the  stranger  made  his  flowers,  or  to  paint  dew  drops  that 
sppearanee  affain, and Quintin soon  ^seemed  to  tremble  on  the  leaves, 

learned- that  he  was  the  celebrated  or  insects  which  were  so  true  to 

flowerpainter,  John  Lewis  de  Bos,  life  as  often  to  induce  the  beholder 

fromSbrzogenbuaoh.    He  was  the  to  raise  his  hand  in  order  to  brush 

son  of  a  rich    merchant,   whose  them  away.     To  De  Vrindt  he 

venela  sailed   up  and  down  the  brought  pressing  letters  of  intro- 

Bhine,  and  who  transacted  business  duction  from  his  fiither,  who  had 

with  all  the  Hansatowns.    Talent  become  acquainted  with  the  former 

and  inclination  had  induced  the  in  his  travels^  so  that  the  son  was 

son  to  devote  himself  to  the  art  of  welcomed  in  De  Vrindt's  house, 

painting ;  it  was^  however,  not  the  not    only   as  a  fellow-artist  and 

hiraian  form  and  the  emotions  of  scholar,    but   also    as  a   valued 

man's  heart,  which  the  pmnter  is  friend. 

able  to  represent  and  idealize  in  Old  De  Boss  had,  however,  yet 
his  works,  that  attracted  him,  but  another  object  in  view,  when  re- 
ratiier  the  delicate  beauty  of  flow-  commending  his  rather  unstable 
en,  their  brilliant  hues  and  soft-  son  to  the  kind  attentions  of  De 
ness;  and  he  had  soon  gained  so  Vrindt,  and  it  soon  became  appa- 
mat  a  proficiency  in  imitating  rent  that  he  had  not  miscalculated, 
ttiein,thattiiefiiendsofhiswealtiiy  for  rich  De  Yrindt's  beautiful 
Miw  did  not  fidl  to  extol  his  daughter  and  only  heiress  soon 
talents  as  quite  extraordinary,  and  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  for  him  per-  of  the  young  man,  who,  during  his 
mission  to  exchange  the  hated  travels,  had  not  proved  insuscep- 
ledger  and  counting  house  for  tible  of  the  charms  of  the  fidr  sex, 
psintrbrush  and  canvas.  Old  de  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  en- 
Bos  yielded  but  reluctantly  to  the  gaged  in  many  an  adventure  of 
importunities  of  the  young  roan,  love.  He  became  more  and  more 
hot  as  he  loved  his  son  devotedly,  charmed  with  the  young  lady  as 
he  at  last  consented^  and  furnished  the  impression  which  at  first  her 
him  with  a  liberal  sum  of  money,  beauty  alone  had  made,  was  deep- 
to  enable  him  to  travel  and  perfect  ened,  when,  on  further  acquaint- 
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mee,  he  became  acmviiieed  thst  MMrgmnt,  mmi  the  DBcertaiBfy  of 

modertif ,  pM^,  devoted  love  for  fSke  final  umm  ineroased  his  Boffer- 

her  fiyher,  and  all  other  nitnes  iage  meoh  mora  thaa  a  anddeo, 

which  a  lorer  is  apt  to  see  in  the  hat  decided  raanlt  oonld  havedom. 

object  ef  his  admication,  adorned  Joat  aboat  this  dme,  when  winter 

the  ohaaeter  of  the  nuuden.  With  hegan  already    to   approach,   his 

m  foil  share  of  confidence  in  his  master  determined  to  make  a  pv- 

ovn  penonal  attractions^  talents  ehaae  of  iron,  which  was  offered  to 

and   wealth,  he  deemed  any  tiaMd,  him  on  fiivecable  terms  in  Gologiis. 

giadoal  approach    qnite  onneoe»-  A  tmstworthy  person,  with  the  ae- 

sary,  and  aooo  acted  in  soch  a  eessary  knowledge  of  the  article 

manner  that   neither  fiOher    nor  and  skill  for  the  trananotion,  had  to 

daagfater  conld  ramain  in  doubt  be  sent,  and  the  master'a  ckoioe 

about   the    real    purpose   of  hia  foil  on  Qaintin.    Though  he  wouU 

suits.  have  gladly  stayed  to   watch  the 

Now<tf  all  tills  our  friend  in  the  progresB  of  the  guest  in  Maigaist^ 

Bflighboiing    southy    could    not  kotne,  yet  he  had  but  to  obey  the 

actnally  Imow  anything,  but  for  wishesof  hissnperior,  and  toleare 

gmetmng   there    was,    of  oonne,  Antwerp  for  several  weeks.    Psio- 

much  •  room,  and  this  sufficed,  ntr  folly  long  seemed  to  htm  his  ah- 

terly  to  depress  €he  spirits  of  the  seace;  but  he  eiecuted  his  hustaeM 

already  melanoholy  youth.     Hta  promptly  and  to  the  saias&etioaof 

iflngiAation  represented  to  him  all  his  master,  and  after  the  lapee  of  a 

the  possible,  nay,  even  all  theprob-  aaonth,  he  returned  to  hb  aative 

aUe  eoDsequences  of  the  acquaint-  eity,    and   his    mother's    humble 

anoe  of  the  rich  young  man  with  home. 

[To  he  CofUintuJJ) 
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Moments  there  are  when  moft  familiar  thiags 

Seem  strangers  to  as;  wheo  romid  heart  and  head 

The  mists  of  viueality  are  spread. 

From  which  oar  keenest  searching,  bailed,  brings 

Uaformed  conceptions,  rague  imaginings. 

Tinged  with  the  donbtfnl  hues  of  a  half  truth  ; 

Chiefly  in  age,  or  in  impatient  youth 

This  phase  of  contemplation  sternly  wrings 

Our  bosoms  with  the  thought,  '*  the  soul  is  blind  j" 

Unfathomed  meanings,  beauty  most  divine 

Lie  round  about  us,  but  we  cannot  see  j 

In  sky  and  forest,  burns  a  spirit^s  sign, 

Unrecognised,  and  in  the  whispering  wind 

Breathes  a  low  under  tone  of  mystery ! 
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KOTSS   ON  THS   PINS   TREES    OF   LOWER  YIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 

JfO.  U. 

TTte  Great  Swa/mp  Pine;  or,  the  nates  especially  the  1  onff -leaf  South- 

Ncwal  Timber  Pine,     The  Slash  em  pine — but  which  m  nsage  in- 

Pine. — ^During  mj  first  visit  to  the  eludes  also   the  short  leaf  yellow 

low  lands  of  North  OaroUna,  border-  pine,  {p,  variabilvt,)  and  the  great 

iogonAlbermarleSound,inl856, 1  pine  now  to  be  described.    This 

first  heard  of  and  saw  pines  of  tree  grows  only  on  low  and  moist 

nnnsual   large  sizes  and  peculiar  land»  and  is  the  better  for  timber, 

character,  and  which  were  under-  and  ^ows  larger,  in  proportion  to 

stood  by  all  of   the  nioet  ezpe-  the  greater  ridiness  of  the  land.  It 

rienced  and  intelligent  lumber  cut-  is  the  principal  and  largest  timber 

tars  to  be  of  a  difierent  kind  from  pine  b  the  original  forests  of  all  the 

any  of  the  species  I  have  described,  low,  flat  and  firm,  but  moist  lands, 

or  any  other  known  in  North  Car-  bordering  on   Albermsrle  Sound, 

olina  or  Yijginia.    My  principal  and  also  farther  South — and  I  have 

source  of  information  and  instruc-  seen  it  growing  as  wall,  but  much 

tioD,  in  regard  to  this  pine,  was  more  sparsely,  on  the  rich  swampy 

Edward   H.  Herbert,  of  Princess  borders  of  the  Roanoke,  and  in  tne 

Anne,  a  gentleman  of  much  intel-  beet  gum  lands  bordering  on  tbe 

ligence,  and  who  has  for  twentj  Dismal  Swamp,  and  some  on  Uie 

years  been  principally   and   very  low  bottom    lands  of  Tar  TUver. 

extensively  engaged  in  contracts  Among  the  other  gigantic  forest 

to  supply  to  the  navy  yards  of  the  trees  on  the  rich  and  wet  Roanoke 

government,  timber  suitable  for  the  Swamps,  (on   the  land  of  Henry 

construction  of  ships  of  war.    In  Burgwyn,  Esq.)    mostly    of  oak, 

this  business  he  has  examined  the  gum,  poplar,  <kc.,  the  few  of  these 

whole  country  and  has  bought,  cut  pines  which  yet  remain,  tower  far 

and  supplied  to  the  government  above  all  otners,  (twenty  feet  or 

naval  stations,  much  of  the  largest  more,)  so  as  to  be  seen  and  dis* 

and  best  timber,  (such  only  being  tinguishBd  at  some  miles  distance* 

fit  for  the  masts  and  other  i^ars  of  I  have   visited    several    standing 

the  largest  ships  of  war,)  that  could  trees  and  the  stumps  of  others  that 

be  procured  in  lower  Virginia  and  had  been  cut  down,  which  mea- 

North  Carolina.     He  has  found  no  sored  either  nearly  or  quite  five 

pines  of  any  kind  except  of  that  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  supposed 

now    under    consideration,    large  to  have  been  from  one  hundred  and 

enough    and    having    enough    of  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 

heart-wood,  to  make  the   masts,  feet  in  height.    But  the  sizes  and 

spare  and   other  timbers  of  the  heights  of  the  trees  may  best  be 

largest  required  size.    It  sboold  be  inferred   from   the  list  below  of 

observed   that  the  proposals  ad-  hewn  (or  squared)  stocks,  whidi 

vertised   for,  to  supply,  by  con-  was  furnished  to    me  from    Mr, 

tracts,  timber  for  the  United  States  Herbert's  timber  accounts.    These 

navy  yards^  mention   and   recog*  stocks  were  cut  in  Bertie,  N.  C, 

Tkm  but  two  kinds  of  pine  timber,  made' the  whole  of  one  raft  which 

"white"  and  ♦'yellow  pine."    The  was  then  (May,  1866,)  on  its  pas- 

fonperisofthenorthem  white  pine,  sage  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 

(p.  strt^m^)  and  the  latter  desig-  Canal  (o  New  York.    The  stooks 
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were  thoDce  to  be  shipped  to  Am- 
Bterdam  for  naval  constrnction, 
under  a  contract  with  the  Dntch 
government. 


Incliet 

Number 

Length 

Square. 

Cubic  feet. 

1 

47 

25 

204 

2 

66 

19 

165 

3 

86 

30 

537 

4 

79 

31 

627 

5 

88 

23 

337 

6  . 

65 

20 

181 

7 

74 

26 

347 

8 

80 

26 

376 

9 

68 

24 

272 

10 

58 

22 

195 

11 

86 

30 

537 

12 

58 

30 

363 

13 

74 

26 

347 

14 

74 

26 

347 

15 

70 

28 

381 

16 

70 

27 

368 

Bat  even  the  lonsest  of  these 
■tocks  do  not  approach  the  magni- 
tude of  one  which  was  cat  at  a 
previous  time  in  Bertie  and  sold  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  Herbert    This 
was  eiffhty  feet  in  length  and  thirty 
six  inches  square  at  the  lower  end. 
He  sold  it  to  a  dealer  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  buver  re-sold 
it  for  six  hundred  dollars.    This 
stock  did  not  retain  its  stated  di- 
ameter (at  the  butt)  to  its  upper 
extremity,    but    there    was   m>m 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  square. 
All  these  stocks  were  nearly  all  of 
heart  wood.    It  is  required  that 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  each 
side  of   every  stock  shall  be  of 
heart  wood.    Of  course  this  con- 
dition permits  but  little  sap  wood, 
and  that  only  in  the  angles  of  the 
souared  stocks.    Thence,  also,  it 
follows   that    the    proportion    of 
heart  wood  in  these  trees  must  be 
ver^  large.    The  timber  must  be 
resinous  or  it  would  not  be  good, 
and  it  must  be  durable,  or  it  would 
not  serve  for  the  masts  and  other 
great  spaza  of  ships  of  war,  exposed 
to  alternations  of  wettine  and  dry- 
ing, and  for  which  the  best  mate* 
rids  only  are  permitted  to  be  used. 


The  grain  of  this  heart  wood  is  not 
generally  very  coarse,  but  more  so 
than  the  long  leaf,  and  still  more 
than  the  short  leaf  yellow  pine. 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  better  to  aid  my 
investigations,  procured  from  the 
navy  yard  of  Ghosport,  a  thin  croM 
section  of  the  stock  used  for  a  mast 
of  the  U.  8.  war  steamer  Roanoke, 
which  also  he  had  cut  in  Bertie. 
The  section  is  of  the  stock  hewed 
to  twenty>seven  inches  square,  aod 
of  which  but  a  very  little  sap  wood 
was  in  the  two  comers  of  one  side 
only.    As  the  tree  was  not  entirely 
straight,  the  centre  of  the  heart  is 
thrown  considerably  to  one  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  stock, 
where  the  section   was   cat   (A 
The  heart  wood  was  34^  inches  dfi- 
ameter,  and  contained  186  ring^(8s 
measured  and  counted  on  the  wider 
side,  or  radius,  which,  from  the 
centre  of  the  heart,  measured  17^ 
inches.) 

The  remaining  sap  wood,  3^ 
inches,  contained  116  rings,  or  32^ 
averaire  to  the  inch. 

Whole  number  of  rings  left  vis- 
ible in  the  stock  802. 

A  radius  of  three  inchea  from 
centre,  of  heart  wood,  took  in  19 
ring  marks. 

A  radius  of  six  inches  from  centre 
of  heart  wood,  took  in  34  rings, 
or  5)  average  to  the  inch. 

The  outer  inch  of  sap  wood,  (not 
outside  of  the  tree,^  49  rings. 

The  outer  rings  m  the  sap-wood, 
visible  in  the  comers,  were  so  very 
close  as  to  be  indistinot;  and,  per- 
haps, some  of  them  were  omitted 
in  the  counting,  though  the  exami- 
nation was  aided  by  a  magnifViDg 
glass.  In  addition,  and  whi(£ 
makes  a  much  larger  omission, 
neither  comer  extended  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  sap-wood  of  the  tree; 
and,  therefore,  if  only  an  inch  was 
out  off^  it  made  the  loss  of  at  least 
fifty  rings  and  years'  growth.  It  is 
probable  that  uiis  tree  had  consid- 
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enblj  more  than  800  nnci^  indi-  which  exhibits  its  saperior  magni- 

cating  as  maDj  years  of  fife  and  tude  over  so  much  extent  of  our 

ffrowth.    How  much  older  must  country.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 

haye  been  the  tree  which  made  the  even  the  laborious  and  careful  Mi- 

laivest  stock  named,  or  other  trees  chaux  did  not,  in  his  travels,  pass 

of  five  feet  or  more  in  diameter  I  through,  even  if  he  entered,  the 

With  such  size  and  value  of  this  lowland  region  on  and  near  the  Al* 
tree,  and  such  marked  differences  bemarle  Sound — a  region  which  is 
from  every  other  pine  known  in  still  almost  a  terra-ineognita  to  all 
the  same  region,  it  is  not  strange  other  persons  than  the  residents 
that  nearly  all  opinions  of  the  res-  and  near  neighbors.  For  if  these 
idents,  and  of  those  of  most  prac-  trees  had  been  seen  on  their  natu- 
tical  acquaintance  with  pines  and  ral  soil,  in  their  most  perfect  con- 
their  timber,  should  have  agreed,  ditions  of  size  and  value,  whatever 
snd  without  exception  or  doubt,  might  have  been  their  species,  they 
that  this  was  a  peculiar  species,  could  scarcely  have  passed,  as  they 
So  I  learned  from  every  source  of  have  done,  without  being  mentioned 
instruction,  and  so  I  believed  until  by  any  botanical  writer.  If  not 
lecently,  when  the  companion  of  the  p,  iceda^  these  trees  cannot  be- 
all  my  information  and  personal  long  to  any  other  of  the  species  of 
obBervations  made  me  not  only  this  country;  and,  therefore,  they 
doubt  the  fact  of  this  being  a  dis-  would  the  more  attract  a  botanist's 
tiQct  species,  but  induced  me  fully  attention,  and  induce  particular  no- 
to  beheve  that  this  tree,  of  the  tice  and  description,  as  presenting 
most  magnificent  and  superior  size  a  new  and  before  undescribed  spe- 
snd  valuable  and  remarkable  qual-  cies— or  at  least  new  in  this  lo* 
ities  for  timber,  is  identical  in  spe-  cality.  And  if  they  had  been  ob- 
oies  with  the  universally  despised  served,  and  recognized  as  the  ^ 
loblolly  pine,  which  is  almost  with-  nu9  tcedoy  a  scientific  observer,  like 
oat  heart-wood,  and  is  the  most  Michaux,  could  scarcely  have  omit- 
worthleM  and  perishable  material  ted  all  notice  of  the  remarkable 
for  timber;  and  that  great  age  and  differences  between  these  large  and 
slower  growth,  and  in  some  meas-  valuable  timber-trees  and  the  ordi- 
are  a  better  and  a  moister  soil,  are  nary  and  understood  general  char- 
all  that  have  caused  the  different  acter  of  that  well-known  species, 
qualities  and  the  great  superiority  If  the  usually  accurate  Michaux 
of  the  old  swamp  pines.  I  know  had  known  this  tree,  its  great  siae 
that  this  opinion  would  be  deemed  and  value  for  timber,  and  its  pre- 
absurd  by  persons  the  most  acquaint-  ferred  moist  and  rich  soil— and  if 
ed  with  these  different  trees  and  he  had  also  known  that  it  was  the 
their  timber.  I  will  proceed  to  state  pinu»  iada^  or  loblolly  pine — ^he 
the  grounds  for  my  change  of  opin-  could  not  have  used  the  following 
ion.  expressions,  in  describing  the  latter 

When,  at  first,  fully  believing  (as  species,  as  he  has  done,  without 

instmcted    by  others)    that    this  limitation  or  exception.    He  says 

swamp  pine  was  a  different  kind,  of  the  loblolly  pine:  ^In  the  lower 

it  was  necessary  thence  for  me  to  in-  part  of  Virginia,  and  of  North  Car- 

fer  that  Michaux,  who  personally  olina  north-east  of  Cape  Fear  River, 

and  carefully  examined  so  many  of  over  an  extent  of  nearly  two  bun- 

our  forests  and  trees,  and  also  all  dred  miles,  it  grows  wherever  the 

Other  botanists,  were  ignorant  of  soil  is  dry  and  sandy .^  And  again : 

the  existence  of  this  noble  tree,  "It  exceeds  eighty  feet  in  height^ 
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with  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  respects,  I  could  not  compare  these 
feet/'  &c.  '*In  tranks  three  feet  trees  hy  their  marks  of  botanicai 
in  diameter,  [  have  constantly  description  and  distinction  of  spe- 
found  thirty  inches  of  sap-wood,  cies.  Experienced  lumber-cutters 
and  in  those  of  a  foot  in  diamater,  can  readily^  distinguish  these  trees 
not  more  than  an  inch  of  heart"  by  their  general  appearance,  in  re- 
**The  concentrical  circles  of  the  spect  to  their  value  and  fitness  for 
long-leaf  pine  {p.  australis)  are  timber;  but  I  have  found  no  one 
twelve  times  as  numerous  in  the  who  could  certainly  distinguish 
same  space"  [as  of  the  loblolly  them  by  any  differences  of  their 
pinej.  ''This  species  is  applied  growth,  and  the  sizes  or  shapes  of 
only  to  secondary  uses  [for  inferior  their  leaves  or  cones,  from  the  p, 
purposes] ;  it  decays  rapidly  when  teeda.  Further,  no  one  can  oer- 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  regarded  tainly  designate  either  a  young 
as  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  swamp  or  slash  pine.  They  are 
pines.  Though  little  esteemed  in  only  known  as  such  when  old 
America,  it  would  be  an  important  enough  to  have  large  heart-wood, 
acquisition  to  the  south  of  Europe,"  If  the  loblolly  pine  will  become 
on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  by  sufficient  age  on  rich  soil,  a 
fine  appearance,  and  use  of  the  '*  swamp  pine,"  it  may  seem  very 
timber  for  "secondary"  purposes,  strange  that  even  the  largest  of  the 
The  only  pines  of  the  higher  former  (known  to  be  the  loblolly) 
range  of  country  which  resemble,  never  show  large  heart-wood.  But 
or  even  approach,  the  lowland  nearly  all  these  largest  trees  are  of 
swamp-pine,  in  character,  is  what  second  growth,  on  abandoned  fields, 
is  there  called  the  "slash  pine,"  and  few  have  ever  reached  sixty 
common  in  the  higher  tide-water  years  old  before  the  land  is  again 
counties,  and  growing  on  high  cleared.  And  even  if  left  to  stand 
land,  but  only  either  in  the  narrow,  much  longer,  which  I  have  never 
oozy  bottoms,  or  in  the  forest  known,  no  second-growth  pine  can 
"islashes,"  or  shallow  depressions  of  date  farther  back  than  the  exhaus- 
the  table  or  nearly  level  ridge*  tion  and  abandonment  of  the  ear- 
lands.  These  depressions  have  a  liest  cleared  lands,  or  about  two 
close  and  stiff,  though  still  sandy,  hundred  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  serving  to  hold  the  pine  for  the  mast  of  the  Roanoke, 
rain-water  and  to  reconvert  the  de-  the  latest  found  ring  of  heart- 
pressions  to  shallow  ponds  in  wet'  wood  is  certainly  of  growth  one 
weather,  in  winter  and  spring,  until  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old,  at 
the  collected  rain-water  evaporates  least  Of  the  few  loblolly  trees 
in  summer.  In  these  very  limited  (admitted  to  be  such)  standing  in 
spaces,  only,  grow  the  few  slash  original  forests,  the  growth  was 
pines— -of  large  size,  and  of  coarse-  slower,  and,  for  their  -size,  their 
grained,  but  durable  and  large,  heart-wood  is  of  larger  size  than 
heart-timber.  This,  and  also  the  those  of  second  growth,  on  land 
swamp-pine  of  the  low  country,  formerly  under  tillage.  Some  of 
have  their  leaves  in  threes,  and  these  trees  will  be  offered  as  exam- 
both  the  leaves  and  cones  of  the  pies ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  would 
like  sizes  and  general  appearance  be  difficult  even  for  a  timber-cutter 
with  those  of  the  common  loblolly  to  pronounce  whether  particular 
pines.  For  want  of  botanical  know-  trees,  which  will  be  named,  should 
todge,  or  any  aid  of  instruction  be  c4«S9ed  liS  M  lobloMy-  pines,  or 
from  others  better  informed  in  these  swamp  or  slash  pines,  (according 
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to  localities)  too  jotmg,  or  of  too 
rapid  growUi,  to  have  large  hearts, 
or  to  be  good  for  timber.  Bven 
where  the  bM  of  these  swamp 
pines  are  out,  there  are  some  trees 
of  so  much  smaller-sized  heart- 
wood  that  the  cutters  have  fouud 
it  necessary  to  designate  them  by 
sooh  terms  as  **  yearling  [i.e.  young] 
swamp  pine,"  and  *^  bastard  swamp 
pine."  All  these  things  go  to  oon* 
firm  my  position,  that  there  is  no 
Bpe<»fio  differenoe  between  the  lob- 
lolly and  the  swamp  an^  slash 
pines. 


The  dimensions^  isc^  of  sundry 
trees  of  this  species,  which  appear 
in  the  following  statement^  with 
but  one  exception,  were  observed 
and  noted  by  mysel£  The  list  in*, 
eludes  trees  of  second  growth,^ 
which  all  persons  would  pronounce 
to  be  loblolly  pine ;  others,  of  origi-. 
nal  growth,  which  are  undoubtedly, 
such  as  are  deemed  swamp  or  slash 
pines,  and  good  timber-trees ;  and 
others,  which  it  would  be  difficult' 
for  those  persons  who  maintaini 
there  are  two  kindsto  say  to  which 
they  belong:  , 


Forest. 

Land  never  cleared 

2d  gro'th 

4. '  -1.:,. :: ■  ■     ,    -..^ 

iO      *-*      H*  H*  •—  »-•  ^- 

00tO»-'9(O00<IO)pt 

i^C*9tO^ 

Number. 

Oozy  slash. 

Oozy  slash. 

Oozy  slash. 

Low,  but  firm,  study. 

Firm,  low  and  moist. 

Low  aiid  rich. 

Firm,  low,  moist. 

Dry,  sandy  slope. 
Dry,  sandy  slope. 
Dry,  sandy  slope. 

-  Level,  rather  moist. 

Sandy  and  oozy. 
Sandy  and  oozy. 
Sandy  and  oozv. 
Stiff,  sandy  bottom. 

Dry,  sandy  slope . 
Dry,  sandy  slope . 
Dry,  sandy  level. 
Dry,  sandy  level. 

§■ 

H 

o 

3 
O- 

m 
o 

e 

■ 
OJt— tOr-r-C0«tO-J 

Diam  of  trunk  (exclusive 
of  bark)  at  height  of  stump 

CO    c»   ip^coco  toco 
o    <t-    -J  p«  *--  -^  tc 

Diameter  of  heart-wood. 

O    QOCDOO  ^ 

:  :  £fe 

Total  number  of  rings  In 
tree,  at  stump. 

»—     •—     H*  to  H^ 

GO     W     -aoOOODOd 

*Jh     &     O  ^  ^  CA  CO 

N  umber  of  rings  in.  ii^artr 
wood. 

',   I   oo*a 

1.^                  K«  h~  GO 

CO  »^  »—  CO  ►—        »-• 

•  1    1    1    1    1   -    1    • 

•  (0C0«*6l(O«     »0« 

Maximum  width  of  rings 
(in  heart)  to  inch. 

:  :  :  L 

^^                                            ^^    1 — *■ 

&GD  CO  9  O        »* 

Minimum  width  ofriogk 
(in  sap)  to  the  inch. 

*      i^    •    •    •     i    L 
O                      GDU> 

:  :  :  i> 

0)65  (oo><d«   c;i«o  • 

Number  of  rings  ift  onh 
side  inch  of  sap-wood. . 

•        1^     .     .     Ob  H'  H^ 

•   •  ao> 

25     p;HHtl]HH 
«•  S  5  t^^  0  K^<  •- •- 

Son      ^^-    K-   2.        ».  1 

||ff    S-P        2 
t-t^f-    ?.  P 

>Lind,less  than  medium  fertility. 

Not    oozy,    but   would    require 

drainiufl:  if  tilled. 
'  On  flat  at  foot  of,  and  near  to,  oozy 

hill-side.  All  the  above  in  Han- 
J      over. 
Prince  George  County. 

Formerly  cultivated    and  worn 
out;  still  poor. 

R 
i 

• 
• 
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The  trees  nnmbered  14, 16  and 
16,  may  unqueetionsble  be  put  with 
the  ** swamp  pines"  of  the  iow 
country.  Those  numbered  from  7 
to  12,  of  much  less  age,  only  ap- 
proach, in  siaes  of  heart-wood,  to 
ffood  timber,  which  they  might 
EaTO  attained  to,  if  left  to  grow  two 
more  centuries. 

It  is  not  only  the  loblolly  pine 
that  is  extremely  d^cient  in  heart- 
wood  until  of  advanced  age.  Though 
in  less  degree,  this  defect  is  often 
found  also  in  the  short-leaf  pine, 
(p.  variahUiM)  which,  generally,  is 
the  best  yellow-pine  timber-tree  of 
the  higher  country.  Some  trees  of 
this  kind,  of  original  forest  g^wth, 
of  twenty  or  more  inches  in  diam- 
eter, have  less  than  four  inches 
thickness  of  heart.  If  of  second 
growth,  these  trees  would  have  had 
still  less  of  heart  generally. 


It  is  not  always  plain  wbers  to  ifac 
upon  the  dividing  line  in  a  tiee^ 
between  the  wood  and  mp^ 
wood;  nor  is  the  line  of  junction 
always  rsgular  or  parallel  with  the 
rings  of  grain  near  the  earth.  Also^ 
in  trees  like  No.  16,  which  ars 
nearly  all  of  heart-wood,  the  little 
sap  is  so  resinous  that  it  can  soarody 
be  distinguished,  eioept  as  being 
living  wood,  when  the  tree  is  fint 
cut  down.* 

Pond  Pine.  PinuM  S«ft><tfMb— 
Michauz  says  that  this  pine  is  ''rsrs 
and  fit  for  no  use^ — and  states  the 
**  ordinary  sise,  thirty-five  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.**  By  these  and 
other  indications,  I  sought  in  vun 
for  this  pine,  by  such  slight  and 
distant  observation  as  is  afforded  to 
a  traveller,  through  wet  lands,— 
and  in  some  cases  iuled  to  distin- 


e  Whilst  engaged  m  the  Cnvettigation  of  this  sutgect,  and  penicalftrlT  as  to  the 
question  of  the  species  of  the  valuable  "swamp  pine.'*  and  its  being  identical  ia 
specieSi  or  not,  with  the  worthless  ''  old  field  "  or  loblolly  pine,  I  sought  aeientiic 
information  from  Dr.  James  F.  McRae,  of  Wilmington.  No  person  was  better 
qualified  to  instruct,  and  to  decide  doubts,  on  this  question,  than  Dr.  MoRae — not 
only  because  of  his  extensive  botanical  knowledge,  but*  also,  as  being  a  native 
ana  long  resident  of  the  region  in  which  these  pines  (generally  suppoMd  of  two 
different  kinds)  grow  in  great  number  and  in  their  greatest  ^rfection  of  sixe  and 
luxuriance.  FaSiog  to  find  him  at  home,  I  made  my  inquines  by  letter,  and  snU 
■•quently  received  from  him,  though  after  this  writing  was  oompleted,  full  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  my  position — that  the  above  trees,  deemed  so  diA 
ferent  by  ail  lumber-cutters,  are  the  same.  The  question  of  identity  had  previ- 
ously attracted  Dr.  McRae's  attention,  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as  a  proprietor 
of  pine  forest,  in  which  these  trees  were  abundant,  and  of  which  it  was  inlpo^ 
tant  to  designate  those  best  for  timber  and  for  sale.  He  says,  in  his  letter,  that 
'*  both  kinds  [deemed  the  most  distinct  and  altogether  difierent  by  all  lumber- 
cutters  and  carpenters],  when  subjected  to  the  closest  botanical  scrutiny,  show  no 
signs  of  specific  difference.  Of  this  you  will  be  better  assured,  when  I  inform  you 
that  I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  R4»v.  M.  A.  Curtis,  (than 
whom  there  is  no  better  botanist  south  of  the  Potomac)  when  we  examined  to- 
gether two  varieties  oCthe p.ttnia  spoken  of,  and  be  unhesitatingly  agrees  in  opinion 
with  me  as  to  their  identity.*'  *'  You  will  find  the  two  varieties  of  the  p.  tttda  recog- 
nised by  Elliot,  who  calls  the  'swamp  pine*  0.  tada^  and  the  'loblolly*  var.  Bttm^^ 
pMla^ — fwhich  latter  is  recognized  by  all  other  botanists  as  simply  ji.  t4Bd«L] 

Dr.  McRae  says  that  the  experienced  timber-cutters  profess  to  be  able  to  dis* 
tinguish,  at  the  first  glance  the  difference  between  the  two  (so-called)  kinds  of 
pine.  And  this  they  can  generally  do,  from  external  signs— that  is,  they  can  judge 
whether  a  standing  tree  has  much  heart,  [which  they  would  call "  swamp  pine" 
generally,  but  to  which,  near  Wilmington,  they  give  the  name  of '^rosemary  pine,** 
which  elsewhere  is  given  exclusively  to  the  p,  wtfioMit,]  or  but  little  Mart,  in 
which  case  they  C4U1  it  loblolly.  But,  by  external  examination,  with  the  aid  and 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  lumberers,  who  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  difference  of  these  trees,  and  of  his  ability  always  to  designate 
them.  Dr.  McRae  found  that  even  the  actual  and  onlp  differences,  as  to  the  sine  of 
heart- wood  and  the  comparative  value  for  timber,  in  numerous  oases,  oonM 
only  be  determined  by  applying  the  axe,  and  so  reaching  the  heart. 
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guiah  it,  even  when  my  later  and  be  valued  as  mantel  ornaments, 
more  close  inspection  showed  that  The  cones  are  about  two  and  a-half 
it  formed  the  principal,  if  not  the  inches  long,  and  one  and  seven- 
sole  forest  growth  for  miles  together,  eights  broad.  The  leaves  grow  in 
This  great  oversight  was  caused  to  threes^  and  are  from  five  to  seven 
me  by  the  inaccuracy  of  Michaux's  inches  long;  and  very  like  those  of 
description  of  the  height,  and  also  the  loblolly  pine.  I  have  never 
by  the  actual  general  resemblance  met  with  these  pines  in  Virginia, 
of  the  trees  to  the  pinus  iceda.  though,  from  description,  I  infer 
And  between  these  two,  as  species,  that  they  are  found,  in  numbers,  in 
Ae  residents  best  acquainted  with  parts  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  I  first 
both  have  not  observed  any  differ-  was  enabled  to  recognize  and  iden- 
ence.  It  is  not  true  that,  differ-  tify  the  tree,  as  the  jdnuB  serotina^ 
ences  of  general  appearance,  and  of  in  the  low  swamp  lands  north  of 
growth,  are  recognized  by  all — and  Lake  Mattirauskeet,  along  the  ca- 
even  a  different  name,  the  "savanna  nal  to  Alligator  River.  There  it 
pine,**  is  commonly  applied  to  the  grows  in  considerable  numbers, 
species  now  under  consideration,  mostly  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
where  the  trees  make  the  general  in  diameter  and  rarely  eighteen, 
growth,  on  the  wettest  savanna  or  They  form  the  sparse  but  unmixed 
boggy  swamps.  But  the  usual  forest  growth  on  large  surfaces  of 
smaller  sizes,  and  apparently  more  wet  savanna  land  on  both  sides  of 
imperfect  or  stunted  growth,  and  Pungo  river.  These  were  peat 
Qgly  shapes  of  the  '^savanna  pines"  lands,  which  had  been  burnt  over, 
are  ascribed  to  the  exposed  unfa-  and  are  so  low  and  wet  as  to  be 
▼orable  and  unnatural  situation  in  deemed  worthless.  But,  also,  on 
which  they  stand,  in  mire  and  wa-  the  rich  swamp  land  near  Lake 
ter,  and  not  to  any  fixed  difference  Scuppernong,  (the  farm  of  Charles 
of  kind  between  these  and  the^nw*  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  in  Tyrrel  County,) 
toeda  on  dry  or  dryer  soils.  In-  which  had  not  yet  been  brought 
deed,  the  cones  furnish  the  only  under  culture,  and  which  had  been 
certain  indication  of  the  pond  pine,  burnt  over  and  left  naked,  many 
They  remain  on  the  tree,  and  un-  years  ago,  the  next  succeeding 
opened,  for  six  months  (or  perhaps  forest  growth  was  wholly  of  the 
a  year)  after  ripening — are  very  pond  pine,  and  of  which  many  of 
compact,  and  some  of  them  (but  the  largest  appeared  to  be  eighteen 
not  always,  as  we  would  infer  from  inches  in  diameter,  and  eighty  feet 
the  description  and  figure  given  by  high.  Also,  on  the  thinner  swamp 
Michaux,)  are  perfectly  egg  shaped,  soil  near  the  canal  of  Mr.  McRae, 
But  more  generally,  while  they  ap-  in  Washington  County,  (near  Ply- 
proach  this  shape,  they  are  rather  mouth,  N.  C.,)  the  general  forest 
broader  near  the  base,  and  more  growth,  for  a  mile  or  more,  and 
pointed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  be  about  generally  of  large  size,  is  of  this 
midway  in  shape  between  conical  particular  pine.  Tet  neither  Mr. 
and  oval.  The  cones,  three  or  four  McRae,  nor  any  of  the  neighboring 
together,  often  grow  out  from  and  residents,  had  suspected  that  these 
snrround  a  twig.  Their  close  sur-  trees  were  of  different  species  from 
fiice  and  their  remaining  closed  so  the  ordinary  loblolly  or  "old-field** 
long,  and  also  their  peculiar  forms  pine ;  and  under  this  mistaken  im- 
make  these  cones  more  beautiful  pression,  this  body  of  swamp  land 
than  any  others.  The  cones,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  little 
especially  those  in  clusters,  would  fertility,  becaused  covered  (as  sup- 
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posed)  by  a  growth,  which  indi-  were  observed  were  trees  of  jonng 
cates  poor  laod.  I  do  not  pretend  growth,  and  therefore  the  onlj  in- 
to prononnce,  on  my  very  cursory  dications  of  the  kind  were  in  the 
▼lew,  that  this  land  is  not  of  inferior  leaves  and  cones.  The  trees  which 
fertility — ^nor  that  the  pond  pine  I  saw  and  supposed  to  be  of  this 
may  not  grow  on  poor  land,  pro-  kind,  had  leaves  thicker  and  more 
vided  it  is  peaty  and  very  wet  rigid  than  usaal  of  other  common 
But,  this  pine  growing  and  thriving,  kinds^  three  to  four  inches  long, 
and  either  generally  or  ezclosively  and  growing  in  threes.  The  oones 
making  the  ferest  cover,  is  certain-  (in  Maryland)  abont  two  inches 
ly  no  indication  of  poor  soil,  be-  long,  and  as  seen  open,  nearly 
cause  it  grows  thus  on  the  richest,  spherical  in  general  outline.  In 
of  which  the  case  cited  above  of  our  Alleghany  region,  this  tree 
the  Scuppemong  swamp  land  is  supplies  much  of  the  pine  timber 
full  proof.  used  in  buildings,  and  in  planks  ex- 

Ihis  tree  has  more  heart,  and  posed  to  view,  would  attract  notice 

more  resin  in  its  sap-wood,  than  oy  the  great    number  of  knotSb 

the   loblolly;   and  very  different  But  except  in  small  trees,  which 

from  the  latter,  the  pond  pine  fur-  onlv  were  accessible  to  me,  and 

nishes  good  and  durable  timber,  which  do  not  ofier  good  and  relia- 

for  such    purposes  as  the  small  ble  specimens  of  growth,  dsc,  I  had 

trunks  will  suit    Masts  for  small  no  opportunity  for  fully  examining 

vessels  are  made  of  those  grow-  the  graining  trees^  and  comparing 

ing    on    the    very  low   and  wet  them  with  others.    I  have  never 

swamp  of   Mattimuskeet.      As  a  (with  certainty)  seen  and  known 

wet  (and  perhaps,  also,  a  peaty,)  this  tree  in  lower  Virginia  or  North 

soil  is  most  favorable,  if  not  essen-  Carolina.*    But  as  it  would  seem 

tial,  to  the  growth  of  this  pine,  it  from  some  of  Michaux's  words  that 

is  probable    that  on  the  wetted  it  is  in  this  region,  and  as  possibly, 

land  it  may  have  the  most  heart-  I  may  even  have  seen  trees  of  this 

wood,  and  serve  for  the  best  tim-  species  without  distinguishing  them 

ber.    Where  it  grows  on   dryer  from  some  other  kind,I  will  abridge 

(though  still  wet)  land,  near  Lake  the  description  given  in  the  Amer- 

Scuppemong,  it  had  been  under-  ican  edition   of  Michaux's    worL 

stood  that  this  pine  had  more  heart-  Some  passages  of  this  description 

wood,  and  was  of  more  value,  than  seem  to  contradict  others,  to  which 

the  pinus  toedaoi  the  neighboring  contradictions  I  will  invite  notice 

dry  and  poor  lands — but  the  supe-  by  marking  them  in  italics.     Mi 

riority  was  not  so  marked,  or  appro-  chaux  says  of  the  Finue  riffida 

ciated  so  highly,  as  I  heard  of  in  that  it  is  ^*  known  in  all  the  United 

other  places,  where  the  pond  pines  States  by  the  name  o\  *  Pitch  pine,' 

grew  on  much  wetter  lands.  and  sometimes  in  Virginia  as  ^black 

Pitch  Pine.     Pintte  Bigida. —  pine.' — Exc^t  the  maritime  parts 

I  have  seen  and   recognized  this  of  the  Atlantic  States^  and  the  fer 

tree  (as  supposed)  in  but  very  few  tile  regions  west  of  the  Alleghany 

cases  in  Prince  George's  Co^  Md.,  mountains,  it  is  found  throughout 

and  in  Culpepper,  Va.    But  all  that  the  United  States,  but  most  abund- 

*  I  have  since  teen  a  few  youDg  trees  of  this  species  in  Albermarle,  on  the  road 
from  Charlottesville  to  Ridgeway  on  the  Rivanna.    These  compared  to  the  sar- 
rounding  and  ordinary  growth  otpinus  variabtlis,  were  very  different — and  espe- 
cially in  the  much  thicker  and  more  rigid  leaves  of  the^.  rt^-ufo— and  also  in  the 
general  appearance,  in  tint  and  outlines,  of  the  two  kinds  of  young  trees. 
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KnUj  upon  the  Atlantic  coa»t^  where  trunk  also  throws  out  sproute  the 

the  soil  is  diversified,  but  generally  succeeding  summer.'' 

mesffre."    ''In  Pennsylvania  and  Michaux  further  says  that  the 

Virginia  the  ridges  of  the  Aliegha-  p.  rigida  is  remarkable  for  the 

nies  are  sometimes  covered  with  it.  number  of  branches  which  occupy 

Near   Bedford    in    Pennsylvania,  two-thirds  of  the  trunk  and  render 

where  the  soil  is  more  generous,  the  wood  extremely  knotty.    The 

the  pitch  pine  is  thirty-five  to  forty  concentric  circles  widely  distant; 

feet  nigh,  and  twelve  to  fifteen  in-  three-fourths  of  the  larger  stocks 

ches  in  diameter."    ''Its  most  north-  consist  of  sap.    On  mountains  and 

em  localities  are  Maine  and  Ver-  gravelly  land  the  wood  is  compact 

mont,  where  it  does  not  exceed  and    surcharged    with    resin;   in 

twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high."    *^In  swamps  it  is  light,  soffc,  and  com- 

kwer  porta  of  New  Jereeyy  Penn-  posed  almost  wholly  of  sap.    From 

eyhania  and  Maryland^  it  is  fre-  the  most  resinous  stocks  is  pro- 

queotly  seen  in  the  large  swamps  cured  the  lamp-black  of  commerce, 

filled  with  red  [white  9]  c^ar,  which  Tar  is  made  of  this  pine  in  the 

are  constantly  miry,   or  covered  Northern  States  and  Canada,  as  it 

with  water ;  in  such  situations  it  is  is  of   the  p.  variabilis  in  lower 

seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  Virginia. 

twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  Perhaps  the  foregoine  descrip- 
diameter."  —  "It  supports  a  long  tion  may  enable  some  observer  to 
time  the  presence  of  sea-water,  be  more  successful  than  mvself  in 
which,  in  springtides,  overflows  finding  and  distinguishing  this  pine 
the  lo/^  mecufoto^,  where  sometimes  in  the  low  country  of  Virginia  or 
this  tree  is  found  alone,  of  all  its  North  Carolina.  Also  it  may  pre- 
genus."  The  buds  are  always  resi-  vent  from  being  confounded  with 
nous,  and  its  triple  leaves  vary  in  this  pine  either  the  p.  serotina^ 
length  from  1^  to  7  inches, accord-  (whicii  Michaux  says  "strikingly 
iitg  to  the  degree  of  moisture  of  resembles"  the  p.  rigida^)  or  me 
the  soil." — ^"Size  of  cones  depend  on  p.  tceda,  when  in  low  and  wet 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  varies  from  ground,  or  exposed  to  wet,  or  some- 
less  than  one  to  more  than  three  times  reached  by  salt  water, 
inches  in  length.  They  are  pyra-  Having  now  described  separately 
midai  in  shape,  and  each  scale  is  each  species  of  this  region,  and 
pointed  with  an  acQte  spire  about  some  others  for  better  distinction, 
two  inches  [lines?]  long."  A  note  I  will  return  to  more  general  re- 
to  this  text  of  Michaux,  by  J.  J.  marks,  or  the  consideration  and 
Smith,  says  that  the  p,  rigida  some  comparison  of  difierent  species  in 
times  attains  the  height  of  100  connection, 
feet^  and  four  or  five  in  diameter.*  The  short  leaf  yellow  pine,  (p. 
J.  J.  Smith  also  adds  a  character-  variabilis^)  is  the  principal  tree  of 
istie  of  this  pine,  which  I  have  not  the  original  forests  of  the  upper 
known  in  any  other.  "It  difiers  range  of  the  tide  water  region  of 
from  other  trees  of  this  fiimily  in  Virginia,  and  also  above  the  falls 
its  stump  throwing  up  sprouts  as  fiir  up  the  country  as  the 
the  spring  after  the  tree  has  been  usual  growth  of  any  pines  ez- 
felled ;  but  these  do  not  attain  any  tend  continuously.  For,  at  some 
considerable  height.     The  fallen  distance  above,  as  supposed  from 

*Thw  sutement  of  sizes,  induces  s  saspicion  that  the  writer,  (Smith,)  had  mil 
taken  the  great  swamp  pine  (pAadOi)  for  the  j».  rigida. 
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changeof  soil,  the  entire  growth  of  Amelia,  Cumberland,  and  that 
pines  ceases  and  gives  place  to  a  range  of  counties,  and  in  Orange, 
general  growth  mostly  of  different  in  North  Carolina.  But  the  second 
kinds  of  oak.  Proceeding  south  growth  pines  of  this  higher  range 
eastward  to  the  low  and  wet  coun-  of  country  is  not  like  that  of  the 
try,  this  pine  becomes  more  scarce  lower  range,  but  is  no  other  than 
and  is  more  and  more  substituted  the  short  leaf  yellow  pine,  {p.  vari" 
by  the  swamp  or  loblolly  pine  al>ilis,)  Thus  it  is  the  loblolly, 
as  original  growth ;  and  more  which  is  the  almost  entire  second 
southward  and  on  higher  lands,  growth  of  nearly  all  the  tide*water 
and  throughout  Eastern  North  Car-  region,  refuses  to  grow  at  a  short 
olina,  the  long  leaf  pine  generally  distance  (generally  varying  from 
is  the  principal  pine  of  the  original  five  to  twenty  miles)  and  at  an  ir- 
forests.  When  any  of  these  several  regular  line  of  termination,  above 
forest  growths  were  cleared  ofi:'  the  falls,  while  the  short  leaf  pine 
for  tillage  and  the  lands  were  af-  continues  thence  and  covers  all  the 
terwards  worn  out  and  then  thrown  abandoned  fields  for  some  distance 
out  of  cultivation,  several  different  further  up  the  country,  after  which 
pines,  in  different  places,  as  second  that  particular  pine  growth  also 
growth,  entirely  occupy  these  sec-  ceases.  Yet,  because  of  the  same 
ond  lands,  and  in  most  cases  the  name  of  "  old  field''  pine  being 
second  growth  is  entirely  different  used  in  both  places,  many  farmers 
in  species  from  the  pine  of  the  first  and  residents  suppose  both  pines 
growth.  Thus,  in  nearly  all  of  the  to  be  of  the  same  species.  And 
tide-water  region  of  North  Carolina  very  many  farmers  of  the  lower 
and  on  most  of  that  of  Virginia,  country  where  the  first  and  second 
the  almost  universal  second  growth  growth  pines  are  of  different  spe- 
pine  is  the  loblolly,  or  "  old  field''  cies,  (variabilis  and  tosda,  respec- 
pine,  as  thence  called,  which  sue-  tively^  suppose  them  to  be  the 
ceeds  to  the  original  short  leaf  same  kind,  but  altered  in  appear- 
pine  below  the  falls  in  Virginia,  ance  and  manner  of  growth  by  the 
(and  also  for  a  short  distance  above)  difference  of  the  lands  and  other 
and  also  to  the  original  long  leaf  circumstances.  Of  these  facts,  in 
pine  in  North  Carolina,  and  occu-  regard  to  remote  localities,  I  have 
pies,  exclusively,  in  the  abandoned  to  rely  more  on  information  than 
former  places  of  both,  the  ground  on  my  own  limited  personal  obser* 
which  this  pine  had  originally,  vation.  But  in  Prince  George  and 
but  partially  shared  with  the  short  Hanover  counties,  in  which  I  have 
leaf  and  other  trees.  In  the  North-  resided,  and  in  more  of  the  upper 
ern  neck  of  Virginia,  on  some  and  middle  range  of  the  tide- 
other  lands  near  to  rivers,  and  also  water  country,  I  nave  seen  much, 
in  the  more  Northern  counties  and  have  noted  such  general  facts 
above  the  falls,  (as  Fairfax,)  the  as  these :  In  the  original  forests 
cedar  pine,  (p.  inops)  is  the  prin-  of  the  ordinary  poor  soils,  or  of 
cipal  second  growth,  or  is  the  ^*old  medium  fertility  and  dry  land,  not 
field"  pine  of  those  lands.  Fur-  one  pine  tree  in  fifty  is  a  loblolly, 
ther,  the  Southern  and  lower  Pied-  and  all  the  others  are  short  leaf 
mont  lands  of  Virginia,  but  not  so  pines.  And  of  the  few  loblolly 
low  as  the  line  of  the  falls,  when  pines  there  found,  they  are  of 
abandoned,  also  are  covered  and  smaller  and  younger  growths,  if 
exclusively  with  their  "old  field"  scattered  among  the  short  leaf 
pine,  and  which  is  so  termed  in  pines,  or  if  (as  rarely)  a  number  of 
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loblolly  pines  are  seen  near  to-  so  small  that  if  all  are  let  alone  to 
getber  aod  occupying  the  ground  stand,  these  last  will  certainly  per- 
either  partially  or  exclusively,  it  is  ish,  because  bein^  so  over- topped 
either  when  the  short  loaf  pines  and  shaded  by  the  others  of  much 
bad  been  formerly  cut  out  or  oth-  larger  sizes  and  greater  vigor  of 
erwise destroyed,  or  where  the  mois-    growth. 

tare  of  the  soil  forbade  their  heal-  From  these  and  other  more  gen- 
tby  growth,  or  where  the  ground,  eral  observations,  it  would  seem 
(in  soil,  sub  soil  and  all  below  for  that  in  this  region  the  loblolly 
sundry  feet,)  was  so  sandy  as  to  pine  was  more  lately  introduced 
be  unfavorable  to  the  short  leaf  (on  the  winged  seeds  transported 
pine,  though  not  to  the  loblolly,  here  from  abroad  by  the  winds,} 
As  particular  observations,  made  than  the  short  leaf,  and  could  not 
with  a  view  to  certain  objects,  are  obtain  a  proper  seed-bed  and  main- 
always  more  accurate  and  reliable  tain  a  healthy  growth  in  lands 
than  far  more  extended  and  general  already  and  completely  occupied 
observations  made  without  any  par-  by  other  established  pines  and  other 
tieular  object,  I  have  recently  made  trees.  But  when  worn-out  vacant 
for  this  purpose  a  particular  exam-  lands  were  offered,  the  opposite 
ination  on  parts  of  the  forest  and  result  followed.  The  seeds  of  both 
waste  lands  of  Maulbaume  farm,  these  kinds  of  pines  were  every- 
Pirst,  in  a  body  of  original  forest  where  numerous  enough,  and  were 
land,  high,  dry,  of  sandy  soil,  but  so  readily  transported  to  great  dis- 
having  clay  below,  and  of  but  mod-  tances  by  the  winds,  that  there  was 
erate  productive  power,  (or  below  no  deficiency  of  either  kind  on  any 
medium  fertility,)  short  leaf  pines  land.  But,  in  such  vacant  fields, 
made  the  principal  growth,  and  all  or  when  these  two  kinds  of  pine 
of  the  largest  pine  growth.  The  were  equally  in  possession,  the  lob- 
loblolly  pines  were  not  one  to  fifty  lolly  pine  is  much  the  fastest 
of  the  former,  and  nearly  all  of  grower,  and  in  a  few  years  over- 
tbese  few  were  of  small  size.  On  tops  the  smaller  short  leaf  pines, 
one  side  of  this  body  of  old  forest  which,  therefore,  are  unthrifty,  and 
land  is  a  very  poor  old  field  of  in  time  are  overpowered  and  die 
nmilar  soil,  abandoned  from  eight  under  the  shade  and  crowding  of 
to  ten  years  past,  and  now  covered  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  lob- 
thinly  with  young' pines  of  five  lolly  pines.  Hence,  in  a  thick  and 
years  old  or  less.  (The  earlier  of  long  standing  second  growth,  how- 
this  second  growth  had  been  cut  ever  numerous  the  slower  growing 
down.)  Of  these  young  trees,  short  leaf  pines  may  have  been  at 
perhaps  one  in  ten  to  twenty  is  a  first,  not  one  might  live  when  the 
short  leaf  pine,  and  these  are  al-  eldest  of  the  others  had  reached  to 
ways  of  smaller  size  than  the  much  forty  years.  On  the  particular 
more  numerous  loblolly  pines.  On  abandoned  lands  where  pines  of 
the  other  side  of  the  forest  land  second  growth  thrive  best  and  ^row 
there  is  another  small  body  of  fastest,  mey  usually  stand  so  thick, 
**  old  field  pine"  growth,  the  largest  when  young,  that  many  of  the 
treea  being  about  ten  inches  smaller  and  weaker  necessarily 
through,  and  mostly  of  different  must  die,  and  thus  make  room  for 
smaller  sizes.  Of  these,  not  one  in  the  more  vigorous.  In  such  cases, 
three  hundred  was  a  short  leaf,  or  of  course  the  short  leaf  trees,  of 
any  other  than  a  loblolly  pine,  and  slower  growth  and  smaller  size, 
the  few  others,  of  short  leaf,  were   would  certainly  be  among  the  first 
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to  perish.  It  is  only  wben  the 
G^rowth  is  thin,  owing  to  some  un- 
favorable conditions  of  the  soil, 
that  in  this  re^on  the  short  leaf 
pine  can  live  in  numbers,  inter- 
mixed with  the  loblolly,  as  second 
growth;  there  being,  in  that  case, 
enough  space  for  both  to  live. 

But  in  the  higher  range  of 
country  other  causes  operate.  The 
land  there  is  naturally  much  richer 
than  the  dry  land  in  the  lower 
country,  the  soil  red,  more  clayey 
and  having  not  enough  acid,  (or 
having  too  much  lime,)  to  permit 
the  growth  of  the  loblolly  pine, 
which  is  especially  favored  by  the 
most  acid  soil,  and  also  by  sandy 
soil.  But  the  short  leaf  pine  can 
grow  and  thrive  on  soils  stiffer, 
richer  and  better  constituted  for 
fertility,  and  therefore  can  occupy 
such  land  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  loblolly  pine.  But  still, 
even  the  short  leaf  species  does  not 
thrive  as  well  on  a  good  agricul- 
tural soil  not  very  deficient  in  lime. 
Therefore,  according  as  the  soil  is 
better  constituted  for  tillage  crops, 
these  pines  are  more  sparse  and 
slow  in  growth,  and  on  the  best 
natural  soils  tbey  will  not  grow  at 
all,  as  on  the  South  West  Moun- 
tain lands  and  the  Limestone  soils 
of  the  more  Western  mountain 
country,  and  rich  alluvial  bottoms 
everywhere. 

I  will  here  present  an  opinion 
on  this  subject  which  will  not  be 
maintained  by  argument,  to  do 
which  would  require  too  much 
space,  and  would  be  here  out  of 
place.  This  opinion  is,  that  the 
soils  and  upper  layers  of  all  the 
tide  water  region  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  also  an  ad- 
jacent strip^  of  irregular  breadth 
and  outline,  above  the  falls,  are  of 
drift  formation,  the  materials  of 
the  drift  having  been  washed  by 
an  enormous  flood  from  the  lands 
lying  above,  and  which  were  de- 


nuded in  supplying  that  material. 
That  the  whole  region  so  formed 
by  drift  is  extremely  deficient  in 
lime,  (and  much  more  so  than  the 
denuded  r^on  above,)  and  there- 
fore naturally  acid,  conseqaently 
especially  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  loblolly  pines.  If  this  opinion 
is  correct,  it  will  be  much  more 
important  than  merely  for  assign- 
ing the  necessary  localities  and 
actual  limits  for  the  healthy  growth 
of  loblolly  pines.  For  Uie  ascer- 
taining the  limits  of  the  drift  fo^ 
mation  and  the  places  where  it  is 
present  or  absent^  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate where  lime,  as  manure,  will 
either  be  highly  beneficial,  as  in 
all  the  low  country,  or  where  it 
will  probably  be  of  little  benefit, 
or  none,  as  is  said  to  be  generally 
the  case  on  the  red  Piedmont 
lands.  This  subject  of  drift  forma- 
tion and  the  arift-formed  region 
and  its  loc^alities,  I  have  treated  at 
length  elsewhere,  and  therefore  I 
will  pursue  it  no  farther  here. 

From  the  various  facts  and  opin- 
ions stated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  will  have  appeared  incidentally 
that  some  (if  not  all)  of  the  species 
of  pines,  are  especially  gooid  and 
reliable  indications  of  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  soils  on 
which  they  grow,  and  in  some 
cases  of  climate  also.  Thus  all  the 
pines  common  in  this  region,  prefer 
to  grow  on  soils,  if  dry,  of  bat 
moderate  or  a  low  degree  of  natural 
fertility.  The  white  pine,  (p.  etro- 
bus,)  which,  however,  is  not  of 
either  the  lowland  or  the  Piedmont 
region,  is  the  only  species  known  to 
prefer  well  constituted,  rich,  and 
also  dry  agricultural  soils.  The 
long  leaf  pine,  (p.  australis,)  re- 
quires a  Southern  locality  or  cli- 
mate, and  with  that,  a  dry,  sandy, 
and  poor  soil,  and  also  sandy  sub- 
soil, and  its  healthy  and  general 
growth  is  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  all  these  different  requi- 
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utes.     The  short  leat    pine,  (jp,  also  of  more  clayey  constitutioii. 

variabilU^)  prefers  stiffer  soil  or  The  loblolly  ^rows  well  both  on 

nnder-Iying  earth,  both  to  be  dry.  dry,  sandy  and  poor  soils,  and  on 

This  will  bear  more  of  lime  in  the  moist,  deep  and  rich  soils.    But  in 

soil  than    either    the    preceding,  both  of  these  very  different  posi- 

(except  j9.  strobiul)  or  than   the  tions  it  roust  have  acid  soil.    And 

loblolly.  The  cedar  pine,  (p.  i7u>p«,)  this  last  condition  is  caused  and 

is  more  rare,  and  its  habits  less  provided  by  the  great  deficiency 

known  to  me.     But  this  would  of  all  forms  of  lime  in  the  poorest 

seem,  (as  a  second  growth,)   to  natural  soils,  and  also  by  the  great 

prefer  and  indicate  still  better  ori-  excess  of  vegetable  matter  and  of 

ginal  soils,  however  exhausted  sub-  moisture  in  the  low  and  rich  and 

seqaently,  than  either  of  the  pre-  swampy  or  peaty  lands, 
ceding  pines  of  this  region,  and 


WITH   THVK   WHEV   8UN8   ABK   WANING. 

With  thee  when  suns  are  waning, 

I  tread  the  Autumn  fields 
Where  Earth  to  desolation  now 

Her  Summer  gladness  yields. 
The  year  hath  seen  her  glories  spread. 

Hath  reaped  her  latest  prize, 
And  through  her  wrecks  of  verdure  fled 

Smiles  as  she  dies. 

Ah !  few  the  yernal  blossoms 

That  claim  thy  mem'rys  sigh: 
And  thus  thy  summer  years  to  come 

In  barrenness  may  die. 
But  when  like  these,  thy  days  grow  pale, 

Jtf  ay  Heaven's  all-cheering  beam 
Light  up  thy  bark's  departing  sail 

O'er  death's  dark  stream. 


ANAOBBONTIC. 

Rosy  lips  shall  yet  be  mine — 
Soflest  smiles  and  balmy  kisses ! 

All  the  joys  of  love  and  wine — 
Sparkling  cups  and  flowing  tresses. 

What  though  age  has  bared  my  brow ! 

Fields  of  snow  press  burning  mountains, 
Ceaseless  fires  still  rage  below 

Froxeu  Iceland's  boiling  fountains. 
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A   MEBTINQ   WITH  DS   LA   ROCHE. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1855  tbey  cultivate.     I  find  my  account 

that  I  was  in  Paris  with  a  friend,  in  this  ready  credulity ;  while  other 

an  artist  of  Munich.   We  had  been  men  are  constantly  walking  in  a 

travelling  slowly  and  almost  at  ran-  glare  of  sunlight  because  they  know 

dom  through  Belgium,  stopping  as  everything,   and    are    wearied  to 

the  fancy  of  the  moment  prompted,  death  because  they  find  nothing 

and  enjoying  the  quaint  Flemish  new,  I  travel   pleasantly  throogh 

ways  of  life  in  out  of  the  way  vil-  shady  paths  and  ever- winding  alleys 

lages,or  the  associations  of  romance  that  lead  me  into  unknown  scenes 

and  history  in  that  crowded  treasury  of  beauty  and  constantly  renewed 

of  recollections.     Paris  we   both  admiration.   Naturally,  then,  I  pre- 

knew  already  ;  but  my  friend,  who  fer  German  friends   and  German 

had  a  passionate  admiration  for  De  literature,  and  allow  either  to  take 

la  Roche,  and  had  never  seen  him,  me  whither  it  seems  good, 
was  making  a  pilgrimage  solely  for       For   several   days  we   searched 

that  purpose,  and  easily  persuaded  through  the  halls  of  the  Louvre 

me  to  accompany  him.  hour  after  hour,  in  vain.    De  la 

My  friend,  though   a   German,  Roche  was  not  to  be  met  with.  My 

was  eccentric  enough  for  an  Eng-  friend^s  impatience  was  so  great 

lishman  ;  and  he  insisted  that  if  he  that  he  was  hardly  willing  to  allow 

could  not  find  De  la  Roche  in  the  me  time  to  dress  and  breakfast  with 

Louvre  he  would  not  see  him  at  all.  comfort  before  he  carried  me  off  to 

He  intended  also  to  introduce  him-  the  Louvre  to  spend  the  day ;  and 

self,  and  desired  me  to  note  the  face  I  should  undoubtedly  have  fainted 

of  the  great  artist  when  we  should  from  exhaustion,  while  we  wandered 

have  met  him,  and  treasure  up  the  up  and  down  the  long  halls,  if  I 

impressions  that  appeared  to  be  had  not  ingeniously  filled  my  pockets 

excited  in  him  by  the  meeting,  before  setting  out,  afler  the  example 

This  I  promised  to  perform  to  the  of  the  worthy  Sancho  Panza.    My 

best  of  my  power ;  and,  indeed,  I  friend  could  not  or  would  not  eat 

knew  that  my  task  would  be  a  very  He  would  pace  up  and  down,  silent 

light  one,  for  however  trivial  might  and  abstracted,  or  muttering  some 

be  my  observations,  I   was  well  such   sentence :  ^  How  often  has 

aware  that  persons  of  the  imagina-  the  great  artist  walked  this  very 

tive  nature  of  my  friend  required  floor  1  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  very 

but  a  few  hints  to  supply  them  with  spot  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 

a    sufficient    basis    for  the   most  tnat  wonderful   picture  of  Queen 

important  and  satisfactory  conclu-  Elizabeth,  or  Maria  Antoinette  be- 

sions.    I  have  not  dabbled  a  great  fore  the  Judges  T    And  then  he 

deal  in  speculations  on  the  interior  would  seize  me  by  the  arm,  and 

life ;  but,  reasoning  f^rom  the  anal-  tell  me  to  mark  well  that  spot 
ogy  of  scientific  theories  as  traced       The  other  frequenters   of   the 

from  the  first  slight  observation,  I  place,  I  think,  considered  the  Ger- 

am  prepared  to  believe  anything  man  to  be  partially  deranged,  and 

advanced  by  phrenologists  or  physi-  supposed  me  to  be  his  keeper, 
ologista,  simply  because  I  am  igno-       At  last,  on  the  sixth  day  of  our 

rant  of  the  principles  of  the  science  search,  entering  one  of  the  further 
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galleries,  we  saw  the  painter  stand-  ing  towards  the  good  and  the  true, 
bg  quite  alone,  near  a  picture  of  not  towards  the  subjugation  of  the 
Champagnj.  We  approached,  and  visible,  material  earth.  The  pathos, 
my  friend  introduced  himself  as  a  and  natural,  simple  grandeur  of  De 
student  of  art.  De  la  Roche  re-  la  Roche's  pictures  became  quite 
ceived  us  cordially,  bowed  in  answer  intelligible  to  me  as  I  studied  his 
to  my  salutation,  and  entered  into  face.  They  seemed  the  only  possi- 
conversation  with  my  friend.  I  had  ble  utterance  of  a  soul  that  at  once 
fall  leisure  for  my  observation.  And  asserted  its  sincerity  and  loftiness 
what  first  struck  roe  was  the  noble  of  aim  to  those  who  saw  the  artist 
appearance  of  the  man.  He  was  in  person.  I  was  much  impressed 
fully  equal  to  any  ideal  that  his  with  the  frankness  of  his  manner, 
enthusiastic  admirer  might  have  and  the  entire  ease  and  freedom 
formed  of  him.  Tall,  yet  so  finely  from  assumption  in  his  bearing 
developed  in  form  that  his  height  towards  the  young  German,  who 
did  not  appear  at  first,  his  presence  spoke  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  of  his 
was  essentially  manly,  and  pleased  loved  art  There  was  deference 
by  its  easy  dignity  of  bearing.  His  even  in  the  attention  De  la  Roche 
head  and  face  were  remarkably  paid  to  my  friend's  account  of  the 
handsome,  of  an  antique  and  severe  Munich  artists,  and  the  prospects 
cast  of  beauty  of  feature,  and  an  in-  of  art  in  Germany  generally,  as 
tent  intellectual  expression.  I  had  compared  with  France  and  Eng- 
freqaentlyheard  of  his  singular  like-  land.  To  De  la  Roche  it  seemed 
oess  to  Napoleon ;  yet,  even  though  that  a  naturalism,  degenerating  into 
prepared  to  see  the  resemblance,  it  materialism,  was  t^e  danger  at 
was  one  depending  so  much  more  present  imminent,  and  threatening 
on  outline  of  features  than  on  ex-  to  destroy  true  art 
pression  that  it  was  with  difficulty  After  a  conversation  of  more  than 
I  perceived  how  strikingly  alike  an  hour  my  Mend  took  leave  of 
were  the  features  of  the  two.  The  the  great  painter,  and  he  shook  us 
statue-like  repose  of  Napoleon's  both  warmly  by  the  hand.  I  was 
&ce  banishes  from  it  everything  pleased  with  his  last  words  to  my 
but  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  in-  friend  :  ^^AdieUy  Monsieur  travail- 
tellect,  supreme  and  passionless,  on  Itz  heaucou^^  et  que  toue  vos  e forts 
the  brow,  and  inflexible  will  on  the  Boient  pour  la  gloire  de  la  patrie  !" 
iron  lips.  But  the  face  of  De  la  Words  worthy  to  be  cherished  in 
Roche  is  the  same  type  of  &ce,  in-  recollection.  I  never  saw  De  la 
formed  by  a  spirit  of  poetry  and  Roche  again.  But  that  interview, 
a  sympathy  with  the  nobler  and  so  complete  in  its  satisfaction,  re- 
purer  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  mains  iresh  in  my  mind,  and  my 
deeply  marked  with  the  action  of  friend  has  made  a  picture  of  it, 
the  intellect,  but  an  intellect  reach-  which  always  hangs  in  his  studio. 
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▲N   HOUR  AMONG   '^MEDALS     AND   COINS.'' 

NO.  III. 

As  we  approach  the  cabinet  of  ine  coin   had  become  extremely 
American  coins,  a  new  field  of  in-  scarce,  and  trade  was  embarrassed 
vestigation  literally  opens  before  us :  for  the  want  of  a  soand  circulating 
new,  as  regards  date,  and  also  as  medium.    To  such  necessity  were 
offering  occasion  for  the  discussion  these  colonists  reduced,  that  com- 
of  points  of  difference,  or  similarity  merce  was  carried  on  by  the  trans- 
of  our  coinage  with  the  Roman  and  fer  or  barter  of  skins,  cattle,  dbc, 
Grecian.     We  have  seen  that  me-  while  in  1656  musket  balls  ojp  fall 
dalic  art  flourished  with  great  ele-  size  were  a  legal  tender  for  a  &rtli- 
gance  at  a  period  as  remote  as  two  ing  each,  though  no  one  was  corn- 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  for  pelled  to  receire  above  twelve  at 
some  centuries  after,  the  die  sinker  a  time.    The  mint  of  Massachusetts 
was  unquestionably  an  artist  of  fine  was  established  by  an  act  or  order 
tAste  and  skill.    From  this  high  de-  of  the  "  General  Court,"  passed  on 
gree  of  excellence  the  art  gradually  the  27th  of  May,  1652,  and  this  or- 
became  degraded,  until  from  a  pe-  der  provided  for  the  coining  of  shil- 
riod  of  about  three  hundred  years  lings,  sixpences  and   threepences, 
after  Christ,  until  the  sixteenth  cen-  The  first  coins  were  rude,  and,  in 
tury,  it  may  be  said  the  coinage  of  fact,  were  nothing  but  round  bits  of 
the  world  exhibits  no  evidence  in  silver  with  the  letters  N.  K  on  one 
its  preserved  specimens  oC  artistic  side,  and  the  numerals  XIL,  VI.  or 
ability.  But  when  the  United  States  III.  on  the  other.    They  were  so 
became  a  Government,  and  was  pre-  imperfect  that  they   afforded  ex- 
pared  to  use  one  of  the  functions  cellent  opportunity  for  frauds  by 
and  rights  of  sovereignty — the  coin-  clipping  and  filing,  and  to  prevent 
ing  of  money — ^it  had   before  it  this,  the  authorities  directed  that 
specimens  of  art  of  modern  date,  the  device  should  be  altered  to  that 
superior  to  anything  the  ancients  of  a  double  ring  on  either  side,  with 
ever  produced.  English  and  French  "Massachvsetts"  for  an  inscrip- 
medalic  art  was  in  the  ascendant,  tion,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre.    Of 
and  the  founders  of  the  mint  had  this  variety  of  coins  an  immense 
el^ant  models  of  both  ancient  and  supply  was  furnished  by  the  con- 
modem  work.   The  varieties  of  coin  tractors,  who  had  taken  the  con- 
issued  by  the  separate  States  before  tract  from  the  Government    Many 
the  confederation,  and  those  put  of  these  are  now  extant,  known 
forth  by  individuals,  require  a  slight  among  numismatists  as  "pine  tree 
notice,  as  at  the* time  they  were  im-  shillings,"  &c.     This  mint  was  con- 
portant  aids  to  commerce,  and  in  tinned  for  about  thirty-four  years, 
some  cases  furnished  for  many  years  but  the  date  upon  the  coins  was 
the  only  specie  currency  for  large  never  altered.     The  specimens  be* 
sections  of  the  country.    The  most  fore  us  are  in  good  preservation,  bat 
prolific  mint,  and  one  of  the  first  have  no  merit  of  design  or  execu- 
in  the  States,  was  established  in  the  tion.    The  director  of  tnis  mint,  one 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1652.  John  Hull,  of  Boston,  had  one  shil- 
The  currency  of  England,  Spain,  ling  in  every  twenty  for  his  perqui- 
and  Portugal  was  in  use,  but  genu-  site  as  mint  master,  and  must  have 
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secured  an  ample  fortnne  by  iL  His  circulation,  but  all  of  these  are  now 
daughter  married  Samuel  Sewall,  extremely  rare,  a  shilling  of  Lord 
the  founder  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  Baltimore,  in  good  preservation, 
received  as  her  dowry  her  weight  commanding  readily  $20.  Virginia 
in  coined  silver.  After  the  weddmg  never  had  a  coinage  of  her  own ;  but 
ceremony  was  ended,  she  was  icon-  we  find  in  this  cabinet  pennies 
docted  by  her  father  to  a  large  pair  struck  by  George  III.,  of  the  date 
of  scales,  and  placed  upon  one  of  1778,  having  on  the  reverse  the 
the  platforms,  while  pine  tree  shil-  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
lingswere  piled  upon  the  other  unUl  and  the  electoral  dominions,  with 
there  was  an  equipoise.  The  reason  the  inscription  VIRGINIA.  These 
for  the  emblem  of  a  tree  upon  this  were  the  last  coins  struck  by  the 
coinage  is  not  very  apparent.  A  English  Grovemment  for  her  Colo- 
pine  tree  was  a  favorite  symbol  with  nies  in  the  States;  they  had  a 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts ;  small  circulation,  and  are  now  sel- 
they  appointed  it  to  be  upon  the  dom  met  with.  Silver  money,  con- 
State  flag  in  1776,  and  it  was  un-  sisting  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and 
der  colors  with  such  a  tree  upon  threepences,  was  issued  in  1788,  by 
them,  that  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  J.  Chalmers,  of  Annapolis,  but  the 
was  fought  In  1778  Massachusetts  operation  was  an  unprofitable  one, 
issued  a  copper  cent,  a  few  of  which  and  soon  abandoned.  The  obverse 
are  in  circulation,  but  so  much  worn  bore  a  wreath,  encircling  two 
as  to  be  valueless  to  the  coin  col-  clasped  hands,  legend,  J.  Chalmers, 
lector.  There  is  one  now  before  Annapolis ;  reverse,  a  figure  of  a 
us,  in  splendid  preservation,  which  serpent,  and  beneath  two  birds  with 
was  found  in  digging  the  founda-  a  branch  in  their  beaks,  legend  8, 
tions  of  the  building  owned  by  one  shilling  8,  1783.  These  are 
Messrs.  Bowie,  S.  E.  comer  of  Meet-  now  of  extreme  rarity — ^a  sixpence 
ing  and  Hasell -streets.  This  coin  in  this  collection  shows  the  style 
was  eridently  lost  soon  after  it  was  of  the  coin,  but  is  much  worn,  hav- 
struck,  and  is  now  a  choice  speci-  ing  probably  passed  as  a  four-penny 
men.  On  the  obverse  is  the  eagl^  piece  in  common  circulation  for 
holding  in  the  right  talon  a  bundle  many  years.  Neither  of  the  Caro- 
of  arrows,  and  in  the  left  an  olive  Unas  ever  coined  money,  and  it  is 
hranch,  the  emblems  of  defence  and  not  known  that  any  private  mint 
peace;  the  shield  on  its  breast  is  was  ever  established  in  them.  There 
inscrihed  with  the  word  ^  Cent,''  is,  however,  a  coin  in  existence  that 
being  nearly  encircled  with  the  may  be  called  a  medal  of  history, 
letters  of  ^  Massachusetts,''  and  the  It  is  copper,  of  the  size  of  a  half- 
date  1788.  On  the  reverse  is  the  penny,  having  an  elephant  on  the 
figure  of  an  Indian,  full  length,  with  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  this  in- 
bow  and  arrow,  and  a  star  near  his  scription :  "  God  preserye  Caro- 
forehead  denoting  the  State,  with  lina  and  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
the  word  "Commonwealth."  A  few  1694."  The  intention  of  this  coin 
thousand  dollars  only  were  coined,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  may, 
and  specimens  are  now  rare.  For  possibly,  have  beien  struck  when  the 
Maryland,  Lord  Baltimore  under-  Colonies  were  in  trouble,  on  the  oc- 
took  to  supply  a  coinage,  by  virtue  casion  of  the  departure  of  John 
of  the  charter  granting  to  him  that  Archdale,  one  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
Province,  and  about  1662  he  issued  prietors,  from  England,  to  assume 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  groats.  A  the  reins  of  government  A  much 
few  copper  coins  were  also  put  into  more  common  series  of  coins,  but  of 
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less  interest,  are  the  pennies,  half-  axe,  with  the  inscription,  I  CUT  MT 
pennies,  and  farthings,  known  as  the  WAY  THROUGH.  This  coin  is 
"  Rosa  AmericanaV  These  were  noticed  by  Conder  in  his  work  on 
nainted  by  one  William  Wood,  who  Provincial  Coins,  Tokens,  <fec.,  pub- 
as  early  as  1720  obtained  from  lished  in  England  in  1*798.  In 
George  I.  a  patent  for ."  coining  and  1 776  a  curious  cent  was  struck,  and 
uttering  "copper  money  for  Ireland,  some  interest  now  attaches  to  it 
and  in  1722  a  patent  for  coining  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
small  money  for  the  ^^English  plan-  its  paternity,  as  it  nearly  corres- 
tations."  They  were  made  of  mixed  ponds  with  a  cent  struck  in  Mtssa- 
metal,  resembling  brass,  and  bore  chusetts,  in  1787,  by  order  of  Con- 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  George  gross.  The  specimens  before  as 
I.,  with  the  usual  inscription,  and  have  on  the  obverse  thirteen  dreles 
on  the  reverse  a  large  double  rose,  linked  together,  a  small  circle  in 
with  the  words  "  Rosa  Amerioan  a,*'  the  middle  with  the  words  **  UNrraD 
1722,  "Utile  Duloi."  These  coins  States"  round  it,  and  in  the  centre 
were  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  the  legend  ^  We  are  one;"  on  the  re- 
several  Colonies,  and  are  now  fre-  verse  there  is  a  sun  dial  with  the 
quently  met  with  from  Massachu-  hours  upon  its  face,  with  the  word 
setts  to  Carolina.  Connecticut  and  *^Fugio  "  on  the  left,  and  1787  on  the 
Vermont  authorized  a  copper  coin-  right,  a  meridian  sun  above  the  dial, 
age  about  1785,  of  which  speci-  «nd  in  the  exergue  the  motto, 
mens  much  worn  are  still  in  oircu-  ""  mind  your  business."  This  ham- 
lation,  but  they  present  no  special    ble  coin,  in  our  opinion,  has  upon 

S)ints  of  interest.  They  were  use-  it  more  of  true  American  character 
I  at  the  time,  a  period  just  before  than  any  other  issued  before  or 
the  establishment  of  the  United  since,  and  doubtless  owes  its  strik- 
States  Mint,  after  which  every  State  ing  exergueal  legend  to  a  sugges- 
oeased  coining  money.  Anterior  to  tion  of  Dr.  Franklin.  About  the 
this,  private  coining  of  copper  had  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
become  quite  common,  and  so  far  United  States  Mint  there  were  quite 
as  neatness  of  execution  and  appro*  a  variety  of  cents  and  tokens  struck 
priateness  of  emblem  and  inscrip-  by  individuals,  having  upon  them 
tion  were  concerned,  many  of  them  the  head  of  Washington,  with  va- 
excelled  the  coins  issued  by  the  rious  inscriptions.  It  has  long  been ' 
States,  or  afterward  by  the  General  a  popular  romance  that  the  ^  Wash- 
Government.  Cabinets  are  usually  ington  Cent,"  suppressed  by  the 
rich  in  these  tokens;  but  a  few  only  President,  was  not  issued,  and  that 
will  be  noticed,  and  those  the  most  not  more  than  four  or  five  pieces 
rare  and  quaint  in  device.  In  1737  escaped  destruction;  and  some 
one  Samuel  Highly  issued  coppers  times  persons  have  attached  great 
in  Granby,  Conn.,  clandestinely,  value  to  the  common  Washington 
His  mint  was  a  small  shop  near  the  tokens,  supposing  they  were  the 
copper  mines  in  that  town.  These  lucky  possessor  of  one  of  the  few  voi- 
coppers  bore  the  following  devi-  table  Washington  Cents.  Thispleas- 
ces :  On  one  side  was  a  deer,  with  ant  fiction  about  this  copper  is  much 
the  legend, VALVE  ME  AS  YOU  like  that  concerning^  the  "Queen 
PLEASE  and  a  star ;  on  the  other  Anne  farthing,"  of  which  it  has  been 
side  three  hammers,  each  sur-  common  to  say,  that  but  four  were 
mounted  by  a  crown ;  legend,  I  AM  ever  struck,  and  that  two  have  been 
GOOD  COPPER,  1787.  Another  found,  while  two  more  are  expected 
variety  had  on  the  reverse  a  broad   to  "tarn  up"  some  time  or  other. 
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Queen  Anne  farthings  areto  be  pro-  issued  by  the  United  States  Mint, 

cored  of  three  or  four  varietiea,  of  as  the  period  is  comparatively  so 

which  only  one  is  at  all  rare,  and  short  since  its  establishment.     But 

that  may  be  had  for  a  few  dollars,  of  the  ^^  Disme^  of  1792,  it  is  al- 

Thehistory  of  the  true  Washington  most  impossible  to  procure  a  spe- 

Gent  is  stated  by  Eckfeldt  and  Du-  cimen ;  one  in  good  order  would 

hois,  in  their  Manual  of  Coins  and  be  worth  about  fire  dollars.     The 

BoUion,  as  follows:  *<  While   the  dimes  and  half  dimes  prior  to  1815 

newly  established  mint  was  trying  will   bring   a  dollar  each.    Early 

its  powers  in  an  experimental' way,  dollars   and  halves  are  worth    to 

in  the  years  1791-92  the  head  of  collectors  three    or    four    dollars 

Washington,  then  President,   was  each,  and  dollars  of  1851  and '52 

stamped  on  the  copper  cent.    But  will  command  five  dollars,  if  fine, 

this  being  ofiered  to  Congress,  was  In  1836  there  were  issued  one  thou- 

promptly  forbidden ;  and  it  is  said,  sand  dollars  with  the  reverse,  *' a 

(no  doubt  with  truth,)  that  Wash-  flying  eagle  surrounded  with  stars.'' 

ington  himself  disapproved  it.     If  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 

ever  a  true  Bepublic  could  depart  coins  the  United  States  Mint  ever 

from  the  line  of  precedents,  this  issued,  but  for  some  reason   best 

Union  might  well  have  done  so,  in  known  there,  only  the  above  small 

multiplying   the   likeness    of  the  number  were  put  into  circulation. 

Father  of  his  Country."  These   will    command,  when   well 

Id  a  foot  note  these  gentlemen  preserved  and  fine,  from  five  to  ten 

say,  "The  'Washington  Cent,'  of  dollars.    In  1815  there  were   so 

which  a  few  specimens  escaped  the  few  copper  cents  struck,  that  there 

mint,  is  now   one  of  the  greatest  is  no  return  published  of  them,  but 

nomismatic  curiosities,  and  is  ea-  some  are  in  circulation.    A  good 

gerly  sought   after  by  collectors,  one  will  bring  a  dollar,  while  one 

There  were  two  dies,  materially  of  1779  is  worth  five  dollars ;  of 

different,  a  description  of  one,  how-  1793  two  dollars;  half  cents  of  '36, 

ever,  will  answer  at  this  time.  The  five  dollars;  and  half  cents  of  1831, 

piece  is  rather  larger-  than  a  cent,  ten  dollars.    A  fine  Carolina  Ele- 

Obrerse,   a    bust  of  Washington,  phant  half  penny  would  command 

with    military    costume;    legend,  its  weigh  tin  gold.    These  facts  illus- 

Washington,   President,   1791;  trate,   forcibly,   the  difficulty  that 

reTerse,  a  spread  eagle,  large,  hold-  even  now   exists  in  procuring  for 

ing  in  its  right  talon  thirteen  ar-  our  cabinets  fine  and  complete  se- 

rowB,   and   in  its    left    an    olive  ries  of  American    coins.     Many 

branch ;  from  its  beak  depends  a  beautiful  specimens  go  yearly  and 

scroll, inscribed  UnumJE,  Plurihus^  constantly  into  the  crucible,  to  be 

above  the  head  of  the  eagle  ''one  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate, 

cent"  and  on   the  edge    ^  United  &c.,  and  sometimes  rare  coins  have 

States  of  America."     Our  readers  been  '^  snatched  as  brands  from  the 

are  familiar  with  most  of  theva-  burnings."     A  beautiful  engraved 

rieties  of  coin  that  have  been  issued  medal   of  Charles  I,  a  fine  milled 

by  the  mint  since  its  establishment  shilling  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  one 

in  1792,  but  it  is  possible  a  few  of  Queen  Anne   have   thus    been 

^cimens  have  escaped    general  lately  saved,  while  from  common 

notice,  and  that  eome  facts  may  be  circulation,   within   a  year,   have 

of  interest     It  seems  impossible  been  rescued  a  Denarius  of  Trajan 

that  there  should  be  difficulty  in  and  a  1st  Brass  of  Antoninus,  both 

procoriog  specimens  of  any  coin  in  excellent  order.    When  we  ex- 
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amine  the  emblems  and  inscrip-  down  and  the  ^  cap^  looks  like  a 
tions  upon  oor  coinage,  we  are  large  tie  or  knot  in  the  hair,  bnt 
painfully  struck  with  the  poverty  beiuing  little  resemblance  to  a  fe- 
of  invention  and  illustration  dis-  male  head.  In  1808  the  head  was 
played  upon  it^  and  the  question  again  changed,  the  hair  was  drawn 
naturally  suggests  itself,  are  these  more  upon  the  top  and  a  fillet  was 
the  most  appropriate  designs  that  placed  around  it  inscribed^  LIB- 
could  be  put  upon  our  coins?  ERTY — a  necessary  inscriptioi), 
Washington  declined  to  have  his  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  bead 
head  placed  upon  the  copper  cent,  itself^  that  could  by  any  possibilitj 
and  Congress  disapproved  of  the  give  a  clue  to  its  charaqter.  In 
design  and  model  submitted  for  1816  there  was  another  chaoffe, 
consideration.  It  was  not  cus-  the  die  sinker  producing  Uie 
tomary  for  republics  to  place  frightful  design  that  has  disfigured 
the  heAds  of  their  Presidents  upon  the  cent  down  to  1857,  a  period  of 
their  coinage !  Suppose  it  was  not,  forty  years,  during  which  no  im- 
and  that  there  never  had  been  a  provement  worth  mentioning  has 
precedent  for  doing  so,  why  should  appeared  on  this  coin.  In  1857 
this  republic  shrink  from  doing  a  new  cent  was  ordered,  composed 
that  which  self-respect  approves,  of  nickel  and  copper,  much  amaller 
and  true  patriotism  could  not  ob-  and  more  convenient  than  the  old 
ject  to.  If  Congress,  instead  of  re-  cent,  but  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
jecting  the  head  of  Washington  country  and  age,  both  in  design 
upon  the  obverse  of  the  cent,  had  aud  execution.  As  this  coin  will, 
ordered  that  the  heads  of  the  doubtless,  be  soon  superceded  by  a 
Presidents,  successively,  should  be  new  cent,  we  will  not  comment 
placed  upon  all  kinds  of  coin,  it  upon  its  defects.  In  the  gold  and 
could  not  possiblv  have  jeopardized  silver  coinage  there  has  been  the 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  same  poverty  of  design  as  in  the 
and  would  have  been  an  honor  inferior  coins.  The  first  gold  bear- 
that  well  befitted  the  most  dignified  ing  a  head  covered  with  a  cap  that 
elective  office  the  world  has  ever  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  tur- 
known.  How  much  more  inter-  baned  turk,  with  the  eagle  for  a 
esting  to  the  historian,  the  numis-  reverse,  furnished  a  coin  now  much 
matist,  and  to  the  whole  people  more  sought  for  by  numismatists 
would  be  the  coins  struck  m  Jef-  for  its  rarity,  than  for  its  beauty, 
fereon's  administration,  if  upon  The  early  gold  being  worth  con- 
them  was  now  found  a  good  like-  siderably  more  than  its  denomina- 
ness  of  that  distinguished  states-  tional  value,  is  rapidly  passing  out 
man,  instead  of  the  effigy  that  of  circulation.  The  early  silver 
bears  the  title  of  **  head  of  liberty.**  coinage  bore  also  the  head  of  lib- 
We  have  before  us  a  series  of  cop-  erty,  varied  from  time  to  time  by 
per  coins  from  the  first  cent  struck  alterations  of  hair,  or  the  cap,  bat 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  falling  short  of  any  artistic  beauty, 
to  the  last  in  1858,  and  through  The  reverse,  in  every  case,  being 
the  whole  down  to  1857,  the  effigy  an  eagle,  sometimes  with  the  shield 
called  the  head  of  liberty,  appears  on  his  breast,  giving  rise  to  the 
upon  them  all ;  at  first  with  fiying  rather  disrespectful  title  of  the 
hair,  and  the  liberty  cap  over  the  **  goose  and  gridiron,"  and  again 
shoulder,  looking  like  a  respectable  holding  in  his  claws  bunches  of 
old  man,  with  a  bag  wig,  all  awry,  arrows  and  olive  branches — peace 
Afterwards  the  hair  was  combed  and  war.    From  this  we  have  a^^- 
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traUd  until  the  obverse  of  our  sil-  sensibly  increased,  the  safety  of  the 
rer  bears  no  longer  a  head — but  public  is  very  much  secured  by  it. 
has  a  figure  of  a  female  seated  upon  It  is  not  easy  to  counterfeit  a  finely 
a  rock,  that  supports  a  shield — upon  executed  coin,  and  the  expense  of 
vhich  rests  ner  right  hand — her  a  false  die  would  deter  most  rogues 
left  holding  a  spear,  on  whioh  is  a  from  making  attempts  that  would 
liberty  cap,  while  her  head  is  almost  surely  be  detected.  A  no- 
tomed  to  the  right,  as  though  tice  of  a  few  of  the  most  beautiful 
looking  at  some  object  in  the  rear,  and  important  medals  in  this  cab- 
The  whole  figure  and  design  ap-  inet  must  close  this  slight  sketch  of 
pears  to  be  a  poor  imitation  of  an  hour  with  coins  and  medals. 
^^Britannia"  upon  the  early  Roman  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few 
and  later  English  coins.  We  would  medals  are  struck  in  this  country, 
prefer  more  elaborate  and  artistic  They  are  an  exceedingly  interesting 
work  upon  all  this  coinage,  and  mode  of  preserving  the  history  or 
would  make  it  historic  and  truthful  mementos  of  important  events,  and 
as  well  as  elegant.  Each  coin  if  Congress  would  order  choice 
should  bear  for  its  obverse  the  medals,  commemorative  of  national 
head  of  that  President  of  the  history,  we  should  soon  have  fine  and 
United  States  during  whose  term  skillful  die  sinkers  among  us.  We 
they  may  be  struck,  with  his  title  observe  that  an  ofiScer  of  the  Mint 
and  date  of  emission ;  while  the  has  suggested  to  the  Chamber  ol 
reverses  might  represent  stirring  Commerceof  New  York  to  prepare 
events  in  national  history,  events  a  medal  upon  the  laying  of  the  At- 
that  occurred  antecedent,  as  well  lantic  Telegraph.  How  much  bet- 
as cotemporaneous  with  the  term  ter  for  Congress  to  order  the  medal, 
of  each  President.  One  series,  for  I^  however.  Government  will  not 
instance,  would  illustrate  revolu-  promote  or  aid  this  noble  art,  then 
tionaty  battles,  another  the  splen-  States  and  associations  must  do  the 
did  display  of  American  triumphs  best  they  can  to  encourage  the 
in  Mexico,  while  another  would  artist.  This  State  and  the  city  of 
have  given  us  designs  of  the  ele-  Charleston  have  had  beautiful  med- 
gant  public  buildings  of  the  Capital,  als  prepared  for  the  remnant  of  the 
The  utilitarian  will  sneer  at  these  brave  Palmetto  Regiment, whose  im- 
Bogg^estions,  regarding  money  sim-  mortal  fiame  was  obtained  through 
ply  as  a  commodity,  useful  in  com-  fire  and  blood  upon  the  plains  of 
merce  to  determine  values, and  feel-  Mexico.  These  medals  are  appro- 
iDg  no  more  interest  in  the  work  priate  in  design  and  are  well  exe- 
npon  the  coin  he  handles,  than  cuted,  reflecting  much  credit  upon 
that  which  leads  him  to  see  that  it  the  artists  that  engraved  them, 
is  true  and  not  false.  But  while  We  have  before  us  a  copy  in 
some  will  thus  ignore  art  and  taste  bronze  of  the  first  medal  ordered 
in  coins,  there  are  many  who  feel  by  the  Continental  Congress.  It 
that  the  coinage  of  a  country,  to  a  was  voted  to  Washington  on  mo- 
considerable  degree,  exhibits  its  tion  of  John  Adams,  after  the  evao- 
progress  in  civilization,  and  are  uation  of  Boston  by  the  British 
anxious  to  see  our  own  so  improved  troops.  The  die  was  cut  by  Duvi- 
and  perfected  as  to  rank  as  high  at  vier,  in  Paris,  and  the  medal,  in 
least  as  that  of  any  other  nation,  gold,  was  struck  there,  where  the  die 
And  even  in  a  practical  point  of  remains  to  this  day.  It  is  truly  a 
view,  an  elaborate  coinage  may  be  magnificent  work  of  art.  A  bold, 
defended.    The  expense  not  being  spirited  profile  head  of  Washington 
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is  upon  the  obverse,  with  the  le-  the  medal  may  have  been  lost  bj 
gend,  ^  Georoio  WASHiKaTON,  su-  the  Secretary,  in  whose  custody  it 
PBBMO  Duoi  EZEBorruuM  ADBERTORi  properly  belonged  until  delivered 
LIBBRTATI9,  GoMBTiA.  AMERICANA."  to  the  recipient  of  the  honor.  Do- 
Reverse,  General  Washington,  with  plioates  of  these  medals  are  to  be 
his  staff,  mounted,  directing  their  procured,  struck  in  bronze.  The 
attention  to  the  enemy  about  em-  next  medal  we  notice  is  a  copy  in 
barking.  A  fort  with  cannon,  ships  bronze  of  the  one  in  gold  awarded 
in  the  distance,  and  part  of  the  city,  by  Congress  to  General  Daniel 
The  legend  is,  ^  Hostibus  Primo  Morgan  for  his  spirited  conduct  at 
FuoATis,'^  **  The  enemy  for  the  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens.  This, 
first  time  put  to  -flight."  In  the  and  the  silver  medals  presented  to 
exergue  are  the  words,  **Bosto-  Colonel  Howard  and  Lieutenant 
HiCM  Recupbbatum  XVIL,  Mabt,  Colonel  Washington  were  strook 
MDCCLXXVI."  John  Adams,  in  Paris,  where  the  dies  were  exe- 
John  Jay  and  Stephen  Hopkins  cuted,  and  where  they  now  are.  As 
formed  the  committee  that  prepared  these  medals  are  of  peculiar  interest 
this  device.  In  July,  1779,  Stoney  to  us,  we  will  describe  them  fully. 
Point  was  stormed  and  captured  The  battle  of  Cowpens  occurred  on 
by  General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  the  l7th  January,  1781.  Congress 
though  the  works  were  destroyed  was  informed  of  the  victory  on  the 
and  abandoned,  yet  the  act  was  one  8th  February,  and  on  the  9th  of 
of  great  gallantry,  ^^  and  as  an  ex-  March  voted  a  **  gold  medal  toMor- 
hibition  of  skill  and  indomitable  gan,  a  silver  medal  to  Howard  and 
courage  was  one  of  the  most  bril-  Washington,  a  sword  to  Colonel 
liant  events  of  the  war."  Congress  Pickens,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
voted  a  gold  medal  to  Wayne,  and  the  other  officers  and  men  engaged 
silver  medals  to  Colonel  De  Fleury  in  the  battle."  Upon  the  Morgan 
and  Major  Stewart,  who  were  en-  medal  the  obverse  is  an  Indian 
gaged  in  the  same  action.  These  queen,  with  a  quiver  of  arrows  upon 
were  all  engraved  and  struck  in  her  back,  crowning  an  officer  with 
Paris,  and  are  fine  specimens.  The  a  laurel  wreath.  A  cannon  and 
medal  to  Colonel  De  Fleury  is  pe-  various  military  weapons  and  imr 
culiarly  interesting.  It  bears  the  plements  are  lying  upon  the  ground, 
following  inscriptions  in  Latin :  *^A  The  legend  is,  ^  Daniel  Mobgaf, 
memorial  and  reward  of  valor  and  Duci  Exeroitus,  Comitia  Amebc- 
daring.  The  American  Repu'blic  can  a."  Reverse,  an  officer  mounted, 
has  bestowed  (this  medal)  on  Col.  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  charging 
De  Fleury,  a  native  of  France,  the  upon  the  enemy ;  a  battle  in  the 
first  over  the  walls  (of  the  enemy)."  background ;  in  front  a  combat  be- 
*' Mountains,  morasses,  foes  over-  tween  a  dismounted  dragoon  and  a 
come."  This  identical,  original  foot  soldier.  Legend,  ''Viotoru 
medal  was  found  in  1850  in  a  gar-  Libbbtatis  Vindbx."  Exurgne, 
den  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  a  boy,  *^  Fugates,  Captis  aut  Casis  ad 
while  digging.  How  it  came  there  Cowpens  Hostibus^  17th  January, 
can  never  be  known.  De  Fleury  1781."  "The  foe  put  to  flight, 
returned  to  France  before  the  medal  taken  or  slain,"  &c.  This  is  a  besu- 
was  struck,  so  that  it  never  was  in  tiful  medal,  a  copy  of  which  is 
his  possession.  Lossing,  in  his  Pic-  much  sought  for  by  collectors.  The 
torial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu-  obverse  of  the  medal  presented  to 
tion,  suggests  that,  as  Congress  was  Col.  Howard  is  an  officer  itiounted, 
afterward  in  session  at  Princeton,  with  uplifted  sword,  pursuing  a  sol- 
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dier  on  foot,  who  is  bearing  away  a  gave  a  brilliant  specimen  of  innate 
itand  of  colors.    Victory  is  seen  in  valor  in  the  battle  at  the  Cowpens, 
the  rear  in  the  act  of  crowning  the  I7th  January,  1781."    For  the  bat- 
boraeman  with  a  wreath,  while  in  tie  of  Eutaw,  General  Greene  was 
her  left  hand  she  bears  a  palm  presented  by  Congress  with  a  gold 
branch.    The    legend   is,  ^  John  medal  and  a  British  standard.  This 
Eaqkr  Howabd,  Lkoionis  Pedi-  medal  is  simple  in  design  and  neat 
TUM  Praefboto  Combtia  America-  in  execution.    On  one  side  is  the 
HA."  The  reverse  is  a  laurel  wreath  portrait  of  General  Greene,  with 
aronnd  the  edge,  the  whole  field  the  presentation  inscription ;  on  the 
being  covered  with  a  Latin  inscrip*  other  the  figure  of  Victory  alight- 
tion  of  this  sentiment :  ^  Because,  ing  upon  the  earth  and  touching 
rushing  suddenly  on  the  wavering  with  her  foot  a  broken  shield,  in 
line  of  the  foe,  he  gave  a  brilliant  the  midst  of  weapons  and  colors 
specimen  of  martial  courage  at  the  upon  the  ground.    In  1787  Con- 
battle  of  Cowpens,  January  I7th,  gross  voted  Commodore  Paul  Jones 
1781."    The  next  medal,  or  the  a  gold  medal  for  his  gallantry  in 
one  to  Colonel  Washington,  has  the  affair  of  the  Serapis,  that  oc- 
itill  greater  interest,  as  his  name,  curred  eieht  years  previously.  The 
flag  and  honor  are  all  preserved  die  for  this  medal  was  cut  in  Paris, 
by  our  own  noble  band  of  citi-  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
aen-Boldiers,  the  Washington  Light  son.    The  present  possessor  of  it  is 
Infantry,  and, they  are  in  posses-  unknown.    Copies  in    bronze  are 
lion  of  the  only  known  copies  of  procurable  in  Paris.    The  obverse 
these  two  last  named  medals  now  is  a  portrait  of  Commodore  Jones, 
in  ibe  State.    The  obverse  of  the  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness, 
Wasbington  medal  is  an  oflSoer  with  the  usual  presentation  inscrip- 
mounted,  dashing  on  at  the  head  tion.  The  reverse  represents  a  naval 
of  a  troop,  and  charging  upon  the  battle,  the  legend  in  Latin  being, 
flying  cavalry  of  the  enemy.    The  ^  The  ships  of  the  enemy  having 
flag  of  Washington,  held  as  a  sa-  been  captured  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
er^ trust  by  the  Washington  Light  land,  23d  September,  1779."  There 
Infantry,  is  borne  forward  in  the  are  other  American  medals  of  great 
froDt  rank.    Victory  is  flying  over  interest,  but  enough  have  been  no- 
tbe  beads  of  the  Americans,  hold-  ticed  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such 
iag  in  her  right  hand   a  laurel  recordsof  our  national  history,  and 
crown,  and  in   her    left  a  palm  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is 
branch.  Ijegrend,'*GuuELuo  Wash-  not  distant  when  our  Government 
noTON  Lkoiohis  Equftam  Prab-  at  Washington  will  take  some  steps 
noTo  Combtia  Ambricana."    Re-  to  provide  for  a  medalic  coinage-— 
vene,  a  laurel  wreath,  enclosing  to  the  encouragement  of  art  and 
tbis  inscription  in  Latin :  '^  Because  the  gratification  of  a  large  and  in- 
baving  vigorously  pursued  the  foe  creasing  number  of  the  citizens  of 
with  a  small  band  of  soldiers,  he  our  country. 
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^TBK  LOVSI^B   SOKO." 

I. 

Skall  I  tell  thee  how  I  loye  tliee, 

At  what  price  I  hold  thee  dear  ? 
Look  to  the  sky  above  thee, 

Count  the  glitt'ring  troasares  there : 
Were  they  each  of  pricelesa  diamond, 

Coald  I  *  mine*  the  treasure  call. — 
Thou,  kiTe,  in  my  affection, 

Wovld'st  &r  outweigh  them  all. 

11. 

Or  should  every  Eastern  beauty. 

From  Stamboul  to  far  Cashmere^ 
Their  faithful  love  and  duty, 

In  vows  eternal  swear ; 
So  that  all  those  glorious  harems, 

I  could  *  mine*  unrivaird  call, — 
Thou,  love,  fn  my  affection, 

Would*st  far  outweigh  them  all. 

m. 

Or  should  the  best  and  greatesti 

That  /ills  an  earthly  throne, 
Her  earliest  vows  and  latest, 

Plight  in  troth  to  me  alone  ;-^ 
So  that  love,  devotion,  grandeur, 

I  could  *mine*  securely  call, 
Thou,  love,  in  my  affection, 

Would*st  iar  outweigh  It  all 

IV. 

Did  I  gift  of  tongues  enjoy. 

And  my  love  to  tell  thee  seek» 
Every  tongue  should  I  employ 

My  affection  to  outspeak  \ 
All  the  burning  words  of  poets. 

Could  I  'mine*  their  music  call, 
Would  fall,  each  tone  exhausted, 

For  my  love  outweighs  them  all. 

But  thou^  I  own  no  treasures, 

Place  no  rank  before  thine  eyes,-— 
Though  I  have  no  harem  pleasures. 

For  thy  love  to  sacrifice, — 
Though  I  know  no  poet  numbers. 

Wherewith  my  love  to  oall, 
Tet  I  love — I  love  thee,  dearest. 

And  my  heart,  thou  hast  it  alL 


r- 
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mr   OOUNTBT   LODOIKOS. 

"  Here  nature  in  her  unaffected  dress, 
Planted  with  valleys  and  emboss'd  with  hills, 
Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  iring'd  with  woods, 
SiU  lovely." 

Ph'€9de families  ViTQ'^xovethitMj  ing  and  absence,  which  lessens  all 

capables  de  tout,  but  no  instance  of  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  the 

the  resolution  of  these  unhappy  tour. 

captains  of   the   noble   army    of       This  summer  my  weary  fancies 

martyrs  impresses  me  more    pro-  have  led  me  farther  than  is  usual 

foundly   than  their  annual  flitting  in   my    yearly   wanderings.     Far 

with  their  long  train  of  wife,  chil-  from  our  southern  home,  in  the 

dren,  servants  and  incredible  bag-  interior  of  one  of  the  middle  States 

gage  to  some  summer  resort,  with  and  accessible  by  rail   road  from 

all  the  annoyances  incident  to  trav-  one  of  the  larger  cities,  lies  the 

eling  and  settling  down  into  new  nook  wherein  I  am  sheltered,  and 

quarters.    To   me,  a  comfortable  rejoices  in  the  romantic  appellation 

old  bachelor,  with  no  one*s  con-  of  Brugg's  Bridge.    It  should  have 

venience  or  tastes  to  consult  but  had  a  more  harmonious  name,  for 

my  own,  such  a  feat  seems  to  de-  a  lovelier  spot  it  is  difficult  to 

mand  more  mathematical,  financial  imagine.      The    whole    country, 

and  geographical  talent  than  was  around,  is  charming.    Rolling  hills 

ever  evinced  by  a  Euclid,  Colbert,  of  the  softest  and  most  graceful 

or  Malte   Brun.     I  rejoice  in  my  curves,  green   with  emerald  grass 

freedom  from  all  this.    I  believe  and  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle, 

that  it  is  a  calumny  to  say  that  or  crowned  with  woods  of  orchard 

the  married  man  longs  for  escape  and  forest  trees,  or  waving  with 

from  the  blissful  bondage  of  mat-  thick  tasselled  com ;  picturesque 

rimony,  while*the  bachelor  equally  farm  houses  nestling  in  the  valleys, 

sighs  for  the  shackles  which  the  brawling  brooks  and  rustic  bridges, 

former  would  throw  off.    It  is  my  make  up  a  landscape,  from  which 

&ith   that    each    class,    like    the  my  eyes  and  heart  catch  ever  new 

Pharisee  of  old,  thanks  heaven  that  delights. 

it  is  not  like  the  other  men,  and       The  farm  house  where  I  live  is, 

enjoys  each  its  own  '  peculiar  insti-  itself,  a  ^  pretty  bit,^  and  deserves  a 

tations.'    It  is  a  happiness  to  me  minute  description.     It  is  on  the 

to  know  that  when   once  tired  of  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  hills, 

the  sound  of  the  Bow-bells,  of  street  ^  Monticules,"  little  mountains,  they 

cries,  of  carriage  rattlings,  of  all  should  be  called,  for  they  are  steep 

the   innumerable    discomforts    of  Enough  to  try  the  respiratory  fac- 

town  summer  life,  1  can  close  my  ulties  of  a  James  Fitz  James,  and 

rooms,  pack  my  trunks  and  take  is  framed  in  by   dark  woods  on 

the  first  train  for  any  point  which  both  sides.    The  house  is  built  of 

attracts  me,  without  the  sad  ne-  irregular  pieces  of  the  dark  grey 

cessity  of  fitting  out   a  wife  or  stone  which    seems    so    plentiful 

daughter   or  seven  small  children  here,  and  whose  color  harmonizes 

to  accompany  ine,  or  the  lamen-  so  exquisitely  with  the  tints  around, 

table  condition  of  a  weeping  part-  and  has  two  piazzas,  rare  luxuries 
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in  this  part  of  the  world,  running  as  characteristic  of  the  country, 
the  whole  length   of   the    front.  Is  not  my  nook  well  chosen,  weaned 
You  enter  the  drawing  room,  or  looker-on  in  the  busy  city? 
rooms  connected  by  folding  doors        But   my   scene    is    incomplete 
and  parallel  to  the  piazzas.    They  without  the  living  figures  for  which 
are  gaily  carpeted,  nicely  furnished  it  serves   as  stages.    Enter  mine 
with  sofas  and  comfortable  chairs,  host,  Mr.  G.  S.  Slater.    I  beg  his 
have,  well  I  passable  eugTti\\ng&  on  pardon  for  the  Mr,  it  is  one  of  the 
the  prettily   papered    walls,    and  bad  hnbits  of  the  ''  worUPs  people," 
upon  the  centre  tables  are  volumes  which  he  would  unhesitatingly  de- 
which  struck  me  as  rather  above  nounee,  for  mine  host  is  a  Quaker, 
the  standard  one  would  expect  to  or  Friend^  by  which  appellation 
find  in  such  a  plac^.     Pope^s  lUiad  they  much   prefer  to  be  called — 
with  Flaxman's  Illustrations,  Long-  a  good,  kind,  honest  old  farmer, 
fellow,    Milton,     Young,    Bailey's  who  th^es  and  ikous  most  persist- 
Festus,  Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall,  ently,  and  calls  all  and  sundry  by 
<fec.    The  parlor  door  opens  into  their  baptismal  name.     He  is  a  tall 
the  dining  room,  with  its  mahog-  wiry  man,  with  red  hair,  grizzled, 
any   cupboard   and  silver  tea  set,  and  as  weather  beaten  as  a  sailor, 
wooden  dresser,  adorned  with  china  He  utterly  ignores  a  jacket  or  coat 
plates  and  an  old  fashioned  silver  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  rain  or 
watch   ticking  solemnly    on    the  shine,  cold  or  warm,  in  his  parlor 
wall.      The  staircase  runs  up  from  or  on  the  farm,  goes  about  in  his 
this  room  and  divides  it  from  a  shirt  sleeves  until  '*  first  dav,**  when 
chamber  occupied  by  my  host  and  he  appears,  not  more  immaculately 
hostess.    The  bed  rooms  above  are  clean,   for   that   were    impossible, 
clean,  airy,  gay  with  bright  carpets  but  in  a  full  suit  of  drab,  varying 
and  white  curtains.    Every  thing  is  in  texture  with   the  temperature, 
as  simple,  neat  and  rural  as  city  He  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  of 
heart  could   desire.      Before   the  course,   being  a    thrifty    Quaker, 
house  is  a  little  plot,  half  lawn,  rents  his  farm,  yet  seems  to  have 
half  garden — ^the  grass  blooming  plenty   of  occupation,   except   on 
with  morning  glories,  ladies  slip-  ^*  first  day,"  when  he  Quietly  resigns 
pers,  nasturtians,  and  thickly  shad-  himself  to   meeting  and  slumber, 
owed  by    leafy    locust    trees,    in  His  wife,  Rebecca,  is  a  truly  charm- 
whose  tops  the  birds  warble   all  ing  old  lady,  in  every  sense  of  the 
day  and  the  katydits  scold  and  re-  word,  looking  to  my  unaccustomed 
monstrate  all  night    This  is  en-  eyes  precisely   like    an  animated 
closed   in  a  white    paling   fence,  specimen  of  one  of  those  pincush- 
wbile  the  vegetable  garden  which  ions  pressed  upon  you  by  forward 
lies  on  one  side  is  shut  in  by  the  young  women   at  Association    or 
low   stone   wall    peculiar    to    the  Monumental  Fairs.      She  touches 
region.    The  barn  is  on  the  slope  and  startles  me  every  morning  by 
of  the  hill,  larger  than  the  dwelling  demanding  of  me  in  her  soft,  low 
house  and  most  substantially  built  voice,    *'  Benjamin,  is   thy  coffee 
of  stone  to  resist  the  heavy  snows  agreeable  f" — my   euphonions    ap- 
which  for  three  months  rest  upon  pellation  being  strange  to  my  ears 
it.   The  view  from  the  upper  piazza  since  my  mother  died.    I  like  to 
is  exquisitely  fine,  comprehending  watch  her  gliding  about  the  house, 
all  the  varieties  of  slope  and  valley,  dusting,  sweeping,  and  even  scour- 
cultivation   and  wildness,  which  I  ing,  and  yet  doing  all  so  quietly 
have  before  attempted  to  describe  and  gracefully,  that  they  seem  the 
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most  becoming  of  feminine  employ-  Besirle?,  there  seems  to  me  an  in- 
ments.  There  are  two  or  three  evitable  antagonism  between  these 
joong  danghtera,  verj  "  wet  Qua-  sects — one  so  ostentatiously  at- 
kers,**  indeed,  as  far  as  dress  goes,  tached  to  pompous  forms  and  cere- 
for  they  are  as  gay  as  butterflies,  monies,  the  other  as  ostentatiously 
but  holding  to  the  quaint  form  of  abhorrent  of  them — one  putting 
speech,  and  as  pretty  country  girls  itself  voluntarily  and  gladly  under 
as  one  could  see  in  a  summer's  day.  the  iron  yoke  of  Priests,  Bishops 
I  feel  quite  awkward  and  out  of  and  Popes,  the  other  maintaining 
place  when  they  wait  on  me  at  most  sturdily  the  religious  as  well 
table.  I  have  never  heard  a  loud  as  civil  equality  of  all  men.  Yet 
voice  or  a  harsh  tone  sinte  I  one  of  my  clever  friends  here,  who 
have  been  in  this  well-ordered  sees  far  into  things,  assures  me  that 
household.  I  would  scarcely  know  it  is  because  of  the  true  resem- 
that  it  held  any  other  occupants  blance  between  Quakers  and  Gath- 
than  myself.  olics  in  spirit  and  principle,  that 

With  the   young  ladies  I  have    this  dislike  exists,  that  Us  extremes 
had  no  intercourse,  they  are  shy   se  touchent    and    therefore  recoil 
and  retiring,   and  I  respect  their    with  hatred.    This  may  be  true,  I 
reserve,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater  judgemerelyfrom  the  appearance  of 
are  very  sociable  and  spend  every   things,  not  penetrating  to  the  deep 
evening  with  me,  and  I  find  them    and  dry  philosophy  beneath, 
mostpleasant  companions.  He  tells       My   mode  of   life  is  the  most 
me  of  his  farm,  how  his  father  built   primitive   and  regular,  my  habits 
this  house,  and  how  he  could  not   of  the  sweetest  far  niente  descrip- 
live  any  where  else,  and  so  bought   tion.     I  breakfast  at  seven,  dine  at 
it  when  the  estate  was  divided  be-   one,  tea  at  six,  and  such  ham  and 
tween  himself  and  his  nine  broth-    eggs,  such  bread  and  butter,  such 
ers,  rather  boasts  of  never  having   milk  and  cream,  that  Paradise  of 
been  fifty   miles  from   his  home,   gourmets,  Vienna,  could  not  sup- 
talks  of  his  tenants   and  farmers,    ply.     During  the  day  I  read  and 
and  gives  me  valuable  agricultural    stroll  about,  looking  at  the  poul- 
information.    From  Mrs.  Slater  I   try  or  the  cattle,  or  the  landscape, 
learn   the  best  mode   of  making   or  walk  into  the  dairy  and  lazily 
batter,  the  genealo^  and  private    look  on  at  the  busy  women,  or  lie 
history  of  the  families  round,  and    on  the  grass  and  gaze  listlessly  at 
hear   most  marvellous    stories  of  the  clouds  as  they  sweep  over  the 
ehosts  and  robbers.  We  have  long   fields,  or  sit  on  the  bridge  over  the 
discussions  upon    slavery,  too,  on    pretty  noisy  little  brook  and  watch 
which,  from  their  frequent  contact   the  fishers  at  their  silent  occupa- 
with    Southerners,  their  opinions*  tion.    I  have  the  feeling  of  Peter 
are  quite  sound ;  they  feel  or  ex-    Pindar,  (isn't  it  ?)  about  fishing, 
press   almost   as  much    contempt    when  an  angler  for  his  dish, 
and  hatred  for  the  Northern  fa-   Thro'  gluttony's  vile  sin, 
natics  and  intermeddlers  as  I  my-    Attempts,  a  wretch :  to  pull  thee  ov4, 
*^w  ^^i^-**:*      Tn.^«   ko«^-^  K/xfli   T    God  give  thee  strength,  ihou  little  trout, 

^If  entertain.    They  have  botli,  I  ^^  ^^u  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

find,  quite  a  horror  and  detestation 

of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  and  would  gladly  see  one  of  the 

large  Catholic  population  around  rustics  plunge  in,  frightening   the 

here  is  so  low  and  degraded,  that  I  small    inhabitants  of   this    green 

can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  dislike  aquarium    far    away     down    the 

of  any  religion  so  misrepresented,  rapids  and  into  the  willowy  pool 
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below.    '^  Thns  happily  the  days  of  find  the  one  which   we  seek  to 

Tbalaba  go   byP     Prof.  Draper  unravel  some    ghastly  murder  or 

maintains  that  the  discovery  will  mysterious  plot  To  fix  these  ahad- 

yet    be  nmde  of   fixing  shadows  ows  of  lovely  landscape,  quiet  days 

upon  sur&ces,  so  that  years  after,  and  gentle  friends,  I  have  recorded 

when  the  realities  which  produced  them  here,  that  when  overlaid  by 

them  have  long  passed  away,  we  newer  and  alas !  too  surely  darker, 

may  revive  and  trace  again  scenes  heavier    shadows  of   sorrow    and 

which   have    been  acted,    tearing  unrest,  I  can  remove   them,  and 

away  as  if  from  a  palimpsest  made  again  refresh    and   live    over   my 

readable  by  magic  art,  one  layer  peaceful  dreams  in  this  most  pleaa- 

of  record  after  another,  until   we  ant  land. 


THS   PARTHEKON. 

wind-swept  upon  the  sunlit  height, 

Athene's  solemn  fane 
Looks  o'er  the  land  that  knows  no  night, 

More  fair  while  ages  wane ; 

The  blue  waves  of  the  laughing  sea, 

Below,  sound  evermore 
Their  deep-toned  music,  dashing  free 

Around  free  Hellas'  shore. 

Before  the  lonely  temple  stands 

The  blue-eyed  goddess'  form, 
Not,  as  of  yore,  witharm^d  hands 

That  quelled  the  battle  storm ; 

A  shape  more  grand  than  Phidias  wrought, 

In  Athens'  noonday  glow, 
The  Spirit  of  the  deathless  thought 

That  gave  the  Greek  to  know  j 

Whose  shrine  is  not  the  Parthenon, 

But  every  mind  that  yearns 
For  knowledge,  reaching  farther  on 

By  aid  of  light  that  burns 

Perennial  in  the  words  of  those 

That  had  their  mortal  birth, 
Where,  crystal  clear,  Ilissus  flows 

Through  consecrated  earth 


] 
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I. 

Oh!  the  Sin,  the  Beautiful  Sin, 

How  it  haunted  me  night  and  day, 
Erer  with  pleading  most  sure  to  win, 

Eyer  with  winning  most  sure  to  sway ; 
So,  together,  by  shore  and  sea, 

In  grove  and  in  city,  ever  the  same, 
With  that  Beautiful  Sin,  I  wanton'd  free. 

Nor  heeded  the  sin,  nor  dream'd  the  shame, 
Blinded  and  maddened,  I  neyer  could  see. 

Nor  fear  the  sin,  nor  feel  the  shame ! 

n. 

And  O !  so  sweet  was  that  Beautiful  Sin, 

1  laid  myself  down  by  the  adder's  nest, 
Nor  heard  the  hisses  that  rose  within, 

Nor  fear'd  the  rise  of  each  snaky  crest  i 
I  slept  in  the  folds  of  her  fatal  form, 

Nor  dream'd  of  the  vipers  that  made  her  breast, 
And  the  pillow  was  soft,  and  the  clasp  was  warm, 

And  I  thought  that  the  beautiful  thing  was  blessed ; 
In  my  heart's  madness  lay  all  the  charm, 

And  I  peril'd  my  soul,  and  thought  it  bless'd ! 

in. 

And  I  wander'd  away  from  the  ancient  fold, 

So  sacred  from  age  and  a  thousand  ties: 
For  I  fancied  the  ancient  and  pure  were  cold, 

And  lacking  in  light  of  beautiful  eyes ', 
Beautiful  eyes  floated  still  before 

The  dreamy  visions  that  won  mine  own, 
And  they  drew  me  away  with  a  passionate  lore 

From  all  the  dear  haunts  to  my  childhood  known : 
From  the  precious  of  boyhood  away  I  tore, 

And  shook  myself  free  from  the  early  known ! 

IV. 

The  innocent  places  of  play,  the  groves. 

In  whose  hallowed  shelter  my  childhood  grew. 
That  should  have  been  precious  to  thousand  loves. 

For  I  felt  tbem  pure,  and  I  knew  them  true ; 
Alas !  in  that  wild  and  wilful  hour. 

As  I  wander'd  ofl^  under  Passion's  sway, 
I  strove  to  forget  each  tree  and  flower, 

Nor  hearken'd  the  bird  as  it  sang  by  the  way ! 
'Gainst  that  Beautiful  Sin  she  had  no  power, 

And  I  shut  mine  ears  to  her  pleading  lay ! 
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V. 

Oh !  how  the  dear  friends  of  my  boyhood  strore, 

'Gainst  the  Tempter's  glozing,  but  ail  in  vain ; 
For  my  soul  was  drunken  with  deadliest  love, 

That  wrought  like  a  madness  in  breast  and  brain ! 
How  he  mock'd  at  the  life,  so  tame  and  cold, 

That  my  comrades  lived  in  their  simple  sphere ; 
How  he  sang  of  the  braver  life,  so  bold, 

That  wrestled  with  Passfon  and  knew  no  fear : 
Drain'd  the  purple  fires,  and  grew  more  bold, 

And  wrestled  with  Passion  and  knew  no  fear! 

VI. 

Never  was  Tempter  so  subtly  arm'd 

With  the  spells  that  snare  the  innocent  heart ; 
How  he  sang  and  spoke ;  with  what  passion  charm'd, 

With  ever'fresh  fancy,  and  glozing  art ! 
He  8ufi*er'd  no  brooding  thought  to  rise, 

No  memory  fond  of  the  Past  to  plead, 
But  with  ever-new  magic  for  fimcy's  eyes, 

He  won  me  on  to  each  erring  deed  j 
'Till  the  Earth  grew  changed,  and  the  very  skies, 

Were  fashion'd  in  aspect  to  suit  my  need. 

VII. 

So  to  regions  of  other  delights  we  came, 

And  here,  he  said,  let  us  haply  dwell ; 
Here  the  Beautiful  Sin,  with  her  eyes  of  flamct 

Wrapt  every  sense  in  a  magic  spell ; 
She  flung  through  the  air  her  mystic  powers, 

She  breathed  o*er  the  forests  a  subtle  sweet, 
And  the  very  breath  that  was  breathed  from  the  flowers. 

Had  a  magic  to  fetter  the  soul  and  feet ; 
I  lapsed  in  dream  for  a  thousand  hours. 

Nor  felt  there  were  bonds  on  my  soul  and  feet ! 

vin. 

'Twas  a  wild  delirium  then  that  I  felt. 

Most  fatal  to  thought  in  that  wizard  clime ; 
I  lapsed  away,  as  the  icebergs  melt, 

-Neath  the  fiery  beams  of  the  summer  time ; 
I  lapsed  away,  Hill  the  will  to  strive, 

To  seek,  resist  and  achieve,  was  gone ; 
I  was,  of  the  thousand  things  alive. 

The  very  least  living  in  blood  and  bone ; 
What  need  had  the  brain  or  the  soul  to  strive. 

When  the  uses  of  both  were  dead  and  gone  ? 

iz. 

And  for  long,  long  seasons,  that  Beautiful  Sin, 

Was  all  that  I  craved  in  that  magic  place ; 
She  wrapped  me  without,  and  pierced  me  within, 

And  nestled  me  fond  in  her  close  embrace  j 
She  sang  me  such  songs  of  a  passionate  bliss, 
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That  I  shut  mine  eyes  the  better  to  hear ; 
She  showed  me  such  charms,  that,  at  every  kiss, 

I  opened  mine  eyes,  while  I  shut  mine  ear ; 
Bat,  at  last,  I  awaked  to  the  adder's  hiss^ 

And,  beneath  the  bright  flowers,  I  saw  him  near ! 

z. 

'Twas  the  last  moment,  the  perilous  hour, 

When  all  the  good  spirits  that  watch  o'er  men, 
So  hopeless  long  of  each  holy  power, 

Made  one  fond  effort  to  save  me  then ; 
And  sudden  beside  me  up-sprang  a  flower, 

The  rarest  and  brightest  to  mortal  ken  ; 
And  a  starry  cross,  in  its  breast,  had  power 

To  chase  from  mine  eyea  all  the  glamour  then ; 
To  blight  the  false  blooms  in  that  fatal  bower, 

And  show  me  the  nakedness  round  me  then! 

zi. 

'Twas  a  terrible  waking,  and  dread  the  change ! 

In  place  of  bright  skies  and  a  sunny  clime, 
The  place  grew  sterile,  and  wild  and  strange. 

As  suddenly  blighted  by  storm  and  time ; 
The  flowers  all  withered,  and  in  their  place 

Grew  nightshade,  and  hemlock,  and  weeds  of  ill; 
And  she,  the  so  beautiful  form  of  grace, 

[n  her  was  the  change  more  fearful  still ; 
Instead  of  fair  form  and  angel  face, 

Was  the  demon  visage  and  look  to  kill ! 

XII. 

The  wine  cup  she  bore  held  a  venom'd  draught. 

That  was  fatal  of  poison  to  soul  and  heart ; 
Her  smile  of  love  was  a  deadly  shaft, 

The  very  last  hope  from  the  soul  to  part ; 
Her  arms  that  wound  me  so  fond  and  warm. 

Were  coiling  snakes ;  and  her  heaving  breast, 
Once  snowy  white,  with  each  melting  charm, 

Were  heads  of  the  serpents  laid  to  rest ; 
And  she,  herself,  wore  a  snaky  form, 

And  her  tresses  were  adders  that  made  her  crest ! 

XIII. 

I  fled  !  But  with  pall'd  and  palsied  soul ! 

With  such  feeble  limbs — for  my  strength  was  gone  ; 
I  felt  I  should  never  reach  the  goal, 

That  flitted  before  as  I  hurried  on : 
The  goal  of  reAige  in  calmer  sphere. 

Beyond  me  lay  j  and  a  patch  of  blue. 
In  the  distant  sky,  show'd  a  realm  as  clear. 

As  that  was  horrid  from  which  I  flew ; 
Yes,  still  I  could  see  the  pure,  bright  sphere, 

Far  off,  all  wooing,  and  meant  to  woo. 
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XIT. 

And,  eyen  as  I  fled,  the  terrible  sin 

All  her  snakes  uncoiled,  in  her  rage  pursaed ! 
Oh !  the  horrid  hiss,  the  eruel  din, 

Of  the  rattling  scales  of  that  viper  brood ! 
And  fainting  I  sank  on  the  desert  plain  j 

And  had  perish'd  there ;  but  I  sudden  heard, 
That  dear  sweet  song  of  my  home  again, 

That  pleading  lay  of  the  household  bird, 
The  same,  as  I  sped  from  my  natire  plain, 

That  had  followed  my  flight  with  its  pleading  word. 

XV. 

'*  Hy  mother !  My  mother !"  'twas  then  I  cried ! 

'*  The  ancient  home  and  the  simple  sphere ! 
"  The  peace !  the  peace !  worth  the  world  beside ! 

**  Oh !  why  did  I  leave  you  to  perish  here  ?" 
'Twas  my  mother's  voice  in  that  birdsong  rose, 

And  it  strengthened  my  heart,  and  it  bore  me  on ; 
And  it  checked  the  rush  of  my  eager  foes, 

And  they  howled  with  rage  as  (hey  found  me  gone  ; 
How  I  sped,  as  the  bird  before  me  rose. 

How  I  shouted  with  prayer  when  my  foes  were  gone ! 

XVI. 

And  mine  eyes  grew  clear,  and  my  heart  grew  light, 

And  my  soul  grew  strong  as  I  fled  apace ; 
And  the  blue  skies  warmed  to  a  beautiful  bright, 

And  the  woods  grew  sweet  with  an  innocent  grace ; 
And  the  sweet  bird  flew,  before,  till  I  knew. 

All  the  ancient  oaks  in  the  well  known  place. 
And  down  on  the  sward  my  form  I  threw, 

And  blessed  the  good  Grod  for  the  granted  grace ; 
For  the  peace  restored  that  my  childhood  knew. 

And  the  innocent  joy  of  that  ancient  place ! 


SONNET. 

Vainly  a  hostile  world  may  strive  to  tame 

The  Poet's  sky-ward  pinions,  bold  and  strong; 

Unfettered  still,  he  wins  the  heaven  of  song, 
Whence  his  clear  genius  sheds  a  star-like  flame  ; 
Deaf  to  the  captious  sneer,  the  envious  blame. 

He  sings  of  Heavenly  Right  and  Mortal  Wrong, 

Of  faith  and  suflTerance  that  by  birth  belong 
To  noble  spirits,  and  that  after-fame 

Which  binds  their  bleeding  brows  with  amaranth-bloom  N 
No  shallow  discontent,  with  fretful  moan, 

Spoils  his  brave  utterance ;  no  unmanly  gloom 
Shadows  his  heart  wherein  hope  reigns  alone ; 

For  rebel-doubts  his  nature  hath  no  room, 
Scorning  to  be  thus  basely  overthrown. 
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THE   STABTOK   VAMILT. 

r£BELT  TBANSLATZD  FEOM  THS   ^'SOSlfBS  H0IJ.AICDAI8S8"  OF  HILDSBEAHD,  (NICOLAS 

BBXTt.) 

I.  The  Arrival. — ^In   tbe    little  ess,  set  like  an  oriental  pearl,  be- 

dty  of  D ,  one  Wednesday  tween   two   Christians.     She  hid 

in  the   month   of  October,  about  under  a  short  cloak  of  green  serge, 

1   oVlock,   p.  M.,    there    alighted  a  baby,  which,  wonderful  to  relate, 

from  the  coach  which  plies  between  never  cried,— but,  in  truth,  it  was 

C and    E — ,  passing  very    little,  and    its  naouth    was 

through  D ,  your  very  hum-  stuffed   up  with  a  great  sugared 

ble  servant,  Hildebrand.  He  had  rag.  As  for  the  Christians  who 
been  traveling  in  company  with  a  flanked  her,  one  had  large,  round 
thin,  pale  lady,  who  objected  to  silver  spectacles,  a  silver  cigar  case, 
smoking,  who  was  continually  oc-  a  silver  pencil  case,  a  silver  watch, 
cupied  in  arranging  the  tortuous  and  silver  buckles  in  his  shoes, 
folds  of  her  boa,  who  had  sighed,  from  all  which  I  concluded  that  he 
gone  to  sleep,  waked  up,  taken  was  a  jeweller ;  the  other  had  a 
some  cologne  water,  slept  again,  gilt  breast-pin,  a  gilt  snuff  box  and 
and  during  all  these  manoeuvres,  a  gilt  chain,  from  all  which  I  de- 
and  this  length  of  time,  never  once  cided  that  he  was  a  confectioner's 
ceased  being  ugly.  On  the  same  shop  boy.  As  he  could  not  smoke, 
seat  was  a  young  girl,  not  en-  the  first  drew  out  his  silver  cigar 
veloped — the  image  is  too  weak —  case  once  or  twice,  simply  for  the 
but  hidden,  in  a  blue  plaided  cloak,  pleasure  of  opening  it,  and  then 
of  the  oldest  possible  fashion  ;  she  putting  it  back  again ;  while  the 
wore  a  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  second  helped  himself  incessantly 
blue  gauze  ribbon,  striped  with  from  his  gilt  snuff  box.  The  man 
brown,  and  of  which  the  large  with  the  silver  had  a  rage  for  talk- 
bows  were  stiffened  with  wire,  and  ing ;  the  man  with  the  gilt  seemed 
she  had  around  her  neck  a  bright  determined  not  to  open  his  mouth, 
yellow  scarf.  She  seemed  very  In  front  of  the  silver  man  was 
much  afraid  of  the  pale  lady,  and  seated  a  tall,  large  personage,  of  a 
held  herself  at  a  respectful  dis-  forbidding  countenance,  to  whom  I 
tance  from  her ;  occasionally  she  even,  did  not  dare  address  myself, 
appeared  anxious  to  assist  in  re-  for  he  had  two  overcoats,  one  above 
ducing  the  rebellious  boa,  and  once,  the  other,  a  great  stick,  a  face  as 
with  this  intention,  put  forward  a  purple  as  if  he  had  just  left  the 
little  ruddy,  dimpled  hand,  adorned  oattle  field,  and  an  expression 
with  a  ring  that  was  singularly  which  seemed  to  promise  that  he 
pewter;  but  the  pale  lady  looked  would  engage  in  another  encounter 
at  her,  so  the  poor  child  hastily  with  the  first  individual  who  spoke 
blew  her  nose,  by  virtue  of  that  to  him.  Beside  him,  slumbered  a 
principle  which  requires  the  nose  young  man,  with  his  hair  irre- 
to  expiate  all  such  faults,  all  ill-  proacnably  parted  and  smoothed ; 
timed  movements  and  mul  apropos  he  wore  gaiters,  a  blue  cravat,  a 
remarks.  turquoise  pin,    a  waistcoat    with 

Such  were  the  occupants  of  the  red    flowers,   an  overcoat  with  a 

back  seat ;  on  the  next,  was  a  Jew-  long  waist,  very  short  sleeves,  and 
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closely  buttoned  up,  furred  gloves  to  be  about  sixty-eight,  *^  and  Mon- 

and  india  rubber  shoes.    This  was  sieur  told  me  to  come  to  the  coach 

a  German  '^commercial  gentYeman.''  office  to  see  if  Monsieur  had  ar- 

Near  him but  why  should  I  try  rived.     Please  don't  be  angry  that 

my  skill  in  describing  a  set  of  trav-  I  did  not  recognize  you." 

elerswhohad  nothing  piquant  about  As  one  must  be  brutally  crom  to 

them,  and  to  whom  I  had  already  resent  not  being  recc^nized  by  a 

bidden  adieu  at  the  commencement  person  who  has  never  before  seen 

of  this  sketch  ?  you,  I  granted  a  full  pardon,  oa 

I  clambered  down  the  steps  of  this  point,  to  the  poor  old  pen- 
the  diligence,  and  nearly  fell  into  sioner,  and  leaving  my  trunk  to  be 
the  arms  of  a  monstached  gentle-  called  for,  I  followed  the  draggii^ 
man,  with  a  stiff  leg  and  a  yellow  steps  of  my  new  acquaintance  to 
cane,  who  was  waiting  for  the  pale  my  uncle's  house.  During  oar 
lady,  and  so  afraid  that  some  one  walk  I  enjoyed  the  advanta^  of 
else  might  help  her  out,  that  he  being  benevolently  instructed  by 
had  already  extended  his  hand  be-  my  little  old  guide,  as  to  the  destina- 
fore  the  coach  stopped.  I  crept  tion  of  a  large  edifice  with  gothic 
under  the  ladder  planted  against  doors  and  windows,  surmounted  by 
the  roof  of  the  vehicle,  cried  to  a  tower,  bearing  the  usual  appen- 
the  guard,  ^  The  black  trunk,  dages,  a  ball  and  a  weathercock- 
marked  H,"  gave  the  driver  my  this  he  informed  me  wasa  church — 
twenty-five  cents  and  looked  around  and  a  band  of  greenish  water,  shut 
for  some  one  to  carry  my  lug-  in  by  two  low,  brick  banks,  he  de* 
gage.  dared  was  a  canal. 

**  Are    vou    Mr.    Willebram,  "And  here  is  the  house!"  he 

please  ?"  said   a  thin  little  voice,  said,  at  last,  hoisting  up  his  thin 

addressing  itself  to  the  commissary  old  legs  upon   the  Uireshold,  and 

of  police.  giving  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  Ml 

**  Are  you  a  fool  ?"  he  answered,  with  that  expression   which  asjs 

"  Did  he  come  in  this  coach  ?"  so  plainly :  ^  I  don't  hear  whether 

enquired  the  voice  humbly.  it  rings  or  not" 

'*  That  means  me,"  I   thought,  II.  The  Reception, — A  few  min- 

ceasing  to  watch  the  solicitude  with  utes  elapsed,  before  a  peculiar  shuf- 

which  the  young  girl  was  examin-  fling  footstep  betrayed  the  arrival 

ing  her  band  box,  while  she  wearied  in  the  corridor  of  an  old  cook.  She 

herself  out  by  repeating:  **Is  that  had  naturally,  first  finished  peeling 

the  way  to  treat  my  things,  coach-  the  potato  on  which  she  was  bosied, 

man  f"  afterwards  she  had  to  take  the  sauce- 

The  little  man  before  me  had  pan  from  her  lap,  and  her  feet  from 

probably  commenced  his  education  the  stove,  put  on  her  red  slipperB, 

m  an  orphan  house,  and  was  about  pass  the  back  of  her  hand  under 

to  finish  it  in  the  alms  house.    His  her  nose,  lift  up  the  corner  of  her 

back  was  bent,  his  legs  feeble,  on  apron,  and  make  the  long  journey 

the  sleeve  of  his  brown  duffle  over-  of  twenty  steps  from  the  kitchen  to 

coat  was  stitched  his  number,  and  the  barometer,  and  from  the  barom- 

under  his  arm  he  held  a  little  worn  eter  to  the  door-mat     Meanwhile 

out  portfolio,  evidently  used  for  I  was  examining  the  exterior  of  the 

carrying  around  the  books  of  some  mansion, 

circulating  library.  It  had  high  steps,  and  but  one 

^  I  am  working  for  Moneieur^  room  opening  on  the  street    That 

said  the  little  old  man,  who  seemed  had  two  windows,  with  moderate 
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nzed  panes  of  glass,  and  adorned  discussion  was  conducted  in  the 
with  green  gauze  curtains,  hanging  most  friendly  style,  while  my  uncle 
from  hrass  rods,  and  slightly  parted  was  lighting  his  pipe  with  a  match, 
in  the  middle,  so  as  amicably  to  and  my  aunt,  affably  smiling,  wiped 
invite  the  sun^s  rays  to  visit  two  with  a  large  napkin  the  cups  in 
flower  pots  of  my  aunt's,  with  ther  which  they  had  just  taken  coffee, 
express  injunction  not  to  illuminate  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  placing 
or  fade  any  other  article  in  the  these  cups  on  their  accustomed 
apartment  I  was  curious  to  know  waiter,  she  cried  out,  "•  Lord  my 
if  I  should  ever  be  admitted  into  time,*  Hildebrand,  don't  you  wish 
this  sacred  chamber.  However,  I  some  coffee  ?" 
was  introduced  into  the  passage.  The  truth  is,  there  was  nothing  I 
and  a  moment  after  into  aback  so  ardently  desired  at  that  moment 
parlor,  and  the  immediate  presence  as  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  fearing  that 
of  my  uncle  and  aunt  my  aunt  could  scarcely  augment 

My  reception  was  truly  cordial ;  the  dose  of  coffee,  and  likewise 
and  the  worthy  couple,  who  had  keep  it  clear,  I  gratefully  thanked 
never  seen  me  since  I  came  into  her,  and  said  that  I  would  take  a 
the  world,  seemed  very  happy  to  glassofbitters  with  my  uncle;  upon 
have  this  pleasure  now,  although  which  my  uncle  declared  that  he 
in  the  beginning,  their  ardor  was  ha^l  the  habit  of  taking  one  every 
damped  by  the  circumstance,  that  day  when  the  two  o*clock  coach 
coming  on  a  Thursday,  a  day  inva-    passed. 

riably  consecrated  to  the  thorough  With  this  prospect  ahead  I  drew 
cleaning  of  the  front  parlor,  they  my  chair  near  the  fire-place,  in 
were  obliged  to  receive  me  in  this  front  of  which  my  uncle  always  sat 
bsck  room.  whenever  he  occupied   the  back 

My  aunt  observed  that  she  hoped  rt>om,  although  the  fire  was  never 
the  nephew  would  understand  the  lit  until  1st  November,  and  conse- 
thing  and  take  it  well,  for  no  doubt  quently  there  was  none  there  at 
he  had  often  at  home  been  obliged  present  I  asked  after  my  cousin 
to  submit  to  the  same  trial ;  where-   Peter. 

upon  the  nephew  said  that  it  was  a  My  cousin  Peter  was  studying 
charming  room,  and  that  he  greatly  law  at  Utrecht,  but  although  I  had 
ftdmired  a  back  room.  To  which  asked  many  times  of  many  stu- 
the  uncle  replied,  that  olihough  he  dents,  in  many  branches,  if  they 
emd  it  himeelf,  for  his  part  he  did  knew  my  cousin  Peter  Stastok,  I 
not  care  about  it  at  all.  The  aunt  had  never  received  any  satisfac- 
agreed  with  the  nephew  that  she  tory  answer;  so,  doubtful  of  the 
preferred  it ;  upon  which  the  uncle  causes  of  this  incognito,  I  ceased  to 
suggested  that  in  the  evening  he  enquire  after  my  cousin,  Peter  Stas- 
liked  it  well  enough,  and  the  aunt  tok,  but  desired  information  con- 
and  the  nephew  thereupon  afiSrmed  cerning  a  student  Stastok,  with  the 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  evening  same  result, 
that  they  gave  it  the  preference,  so  **  You  ought  to  have  seen  him,'' 
that  unanimously  the  vote  was  car-  said  the  old  Stastok,  '^  for  he  went 
ried  that  a  back  room,  lighted  from  to  meet  you." 
above,  presents  at  night  its  most  ^  He  went  to  meet  you,"  repeated 
advanti^eotts  aspect  my  aunt,  letting  her  knitting  fall 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  whole   upon  her  lap,  and  looking  over  her 

*yery  common  exclamation  in  Holland  and  Flanders. 
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spectacles.   **  He  must  hare  missed  other  students  bear  for  the  first 

you ;  but  he  will  be  here  very  soon,  time,  when  by  accident,  at  some 

He  is  so  occupied  with  his  exami-  recitation,  a  professor  articulates 

nation  now,  that  I  am  afraid  he  it,  in  interrogating  its  proprietor . 

works  too  much;  he  is  so  impet-  Withoutdoubt,  my  unknown  cousin, 

uous,  you  know.**  Peter  Sta8tok,was  a  student  of  this 

Scarcely  had  I  time  to  express  sort, 

my  ardent  desire  to  see  this  rare  ^  How  comes  it  Peter,  that  you 

compound  of  vivacity  and  industry  missed  your  cousin.  Hi IdebrandT 

— the  young  Stastok — when  the  asked  my  aunt  with  surprise, 

bell  rang,  the  cook  and  her  slippers  The  student,  Peter  Stastok,  made 

shuffled  down  the  entry,  and  the  the  tour  of  the  room  to  deposit  his 

step  of  the  student  was  heard  ap-  cane  in  a  corner,  and  then  said  that 

preaching.  the  coach  must  have  come  in  snrpri- 

I  had  not  heretofore  formed  the  singly  early.  That  he  had  gone  in 
faintest  notion  of  my  cousin — the  great  haste  to  the  coach-office,  but 
moment  he  entered  the  ^room  I  had  learned  with  astonishment  that 
knew  him  thoroughly.  His  pallor,  the  diligence  had  been  in  some 
his  drooping  head,  his  steel  specta-  time,  and  that  I  had  left  with  the 
dea,  his  cravat  like  a  towel,  his  servant,  <fec.,  <fec. 
overcoat  fastened  with  a  double  row  The  fact  is,  the  worthy  Peter  had 
of  buttons,  his  watch  key,  the  cut  taken  a  little  walk  in  the  opposite 
of  his  trousers,  his  "  foxed"  boots,  direction,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  I 
his  thread  gloves,  his  cane  with  its  was  safely  installed  under  the  pa- 
two  tassels,  all  announced  the  stn-  temal  roof  before  he  met  me,  lest 
dent  who  knows  nothing  of  aca-  by  any  chance  he  should  at  the 
demic  life  but  the  class  rooms  and  office,  address  the  wrong  passenger, 
the  professors^  tea-drinkings* ;  no  If  he  had,  like  my  poor  guide,  fallen 
other  students  but  his  townsmen,  foul  of  the  commissary  of  police, 
and  no  householders  but  his  land-  he  would  have  been  a  lost  man  for 
lord ;  the  student  who  has  a  sun-  six  weeks  1 
stroke  if  he  meets  two  fellows  of  After  having  exchanged  a  few 
his  College,  who  cuts  round  the  words  with  him,  and  encited  the 
comer  if  he  sees  five  or  six  together,  information  that  he  lodged  at 
who  complains  at  home  that  there  Utrecht  with  a  catechist,  in  Eliza- 
is  so  little  sociability  among  the  beth-street,  after  a  short  conversa- 
students,  and  ignores  that  the  Uni-  tion  with  my  uncle  on  the  news  of 
versity  life  afibrds  a  thousand  plea-  the  day,  (there  was  none,)  finally, 
sures ;  the  student  ready  to  engage  after  having  discoursed  with  my  aunt 
in  some  discussion  in  which  no  one  about  the  gilt  leather  hangings  of 
will  take  part ;  who  has  his  dinner  the  room,  fer  which  she  assured  me 
from  a  restaurant  because  he  has  that  some  shoemakers  of  Waal  wyk 
not  the  courage  to  live  at  a  private  had  offered  fabulous  sums,  my  an- 
table ;  who,  at  the  students' club  or  cient  attendant  entered,  was  ad- 
society  room,  suffers  terrible  anguish  dressed  by  the  name  of  Kee8Jen,f 
lest  some  one  should  ask  him  for  and  announced  that  the  two  o'clock 
the  newspaper,  behind  which  he  coach  was  passing.  Immediately 
hides  himself  and  whose  name  the  my  aunt  took  off  her  spectacles, 

*The  Dutch  professors  have  regularly  at  their  houses  reunions,  frequented  by 
zealous  students,  where  they  discuss  scientific  matters  and  imbibe  modest  cups 
of  tea. 

f  Diminutive  of  CorneliuB. 
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opened  a  liqueur  case,  and  placed  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  he 

before  ua  a  bottle  of  elixir  of  Van  treated  with  great  consideration. 

derVen,  a  phial  of  some  cholera  111,  HildebrandVieite  the  City. '^ 

mixture,  and  three  little  glasses.  The  next  morning  I  woke  up  at 

Mj  uncle  drank  my  health,  and  seren  o'clock,  and  opening  the  green 

again  bade  me  welcome.  moreen  curtains  oi  my  bed  to  see 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  as  what  the  weather  was^  I  was  aston- 

usual.    Peter  and  I  became  very  ished  to  perceive  Peter — ^we  slept 

good  Mends.    At  dinner  I  won  my  in  the  same  room — already  seated 

aunt's  heart  by  asking  for  a  second  up,  spectacles  on  nose,  and  gravely 

supply  of  the  soup,  and  I  brought  donning  a  pair  of  socks,  which  his 

tears  to  my  uncle's  eyes  by  praising  mother  had  darned  the  previous 

a  stew  of  codfish  roe.  evening. 

After  dinner  my  uncle  took  a  I  therefore  hastened  through  my 

little  nap  in  front  of  the  empty  own  toilette,  and  on  going  down 

fireplace,  and   my   aunt  went  up  stairs  found  my  uncle  in  that  sanctu- 

stairs.    After  which  we  took  tea  ary,  the  front  parlor,  just  emerged 

together,  and  agreed  that  the  ba«3k  from  the  hands  of  his  barber.    He 

room  now  showed  to  the  happiest  still  wore  his  night  cap  on  his  bald 

advantage,  drc,  <fec.  head,  as  it  was  not  his  habit  to  ex- 

My  uncle's  fiather  and  grandfather  change  this  ornament  for  his  wig 
were  owners  of  a  very  flourishing  until  eleven  o'clock, 
ribbon  factory,  and  I  must  say  that  "^Nice  little  weather,  nephew 
he  owned  this  factory  still,  but  it  Hildebrand,"  he  cried  ;  ^'nice  little 
was  no  longer  in  use,  and  in  the  weather,  although  I  say  it  myself." 
garret  still  lay  a  large  stock  of  rib-  My  aunt,  who  was  already  knit- 
bons  that  he  preferred  seeing  de-  ting,  took  off  her  spectacles  to  ex- 
stroyed,  rather  than  put  them  in  the  amine  my  dressing  gown,  and  ex- 
market.  He  belonged  to  that  race  claimed,  **  Lord  my  time  I  are  those 
of  men  who,  having  made  a  little  things  in  fashion  again."  She  then 
money,  retire  from  business,  con-  enumerated  all  the  shawl-patterned 
tenting  themselves  with  a  modest  dressing  gowns  which  her  father 
income,  and  cherishing  an  invinci-  and  her  husband  had  sported  since 
ble  aversion  to  steam  engines  and  the  preceding  century,  and  which 
the  Harlem  journal.  she  declared  were  every  one  packed 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  away  up  stairs, 
struck  me  that  he  had  an  especial  My  uncle  thought  it  too  comfort- 
predilection  for  the  saying,  ^  al-  able  a  garment  for  a  young  man  ; 
though  I  say  it  my  self  ^ — a  predi-  and  to  Peter's  eyes,  I  so  evidently  re- 
lection  that  was  only  surpassed  by  sembled  the  dandy s  of  the  Utrecht 
the  prodigality  with  which  his  wife  University,  that  he  began  to  look 
lavisned  the  exclamation,  ^  Lard  upon  me  as  a  dangerous  libertine. 
my  iime/^  This  respectable  couple  His  father  opened  the  Bible  and 
were  wonderfully  fond  of  these  two  read  a  chapter,  and  at  half»past 
forms  of  speech.  Sometimes  they  seven  we  breakfasted.  Then  Peter 
txkht^tat^^^By  the  knocker P^^^Cha-  -went  to  work  at  hie  examination, 
doue  goodness  /"  *^Misery  /"  and  which  consisted  of  fabricating  huge 
other  oaths  of  the  same  sort,  which  plans  of  the  Institutes,  in  red,  blue 
were  blots  upon  their  escutcheons,  and  black  ink— during  which  occu- 
The  student,  Peter  Stastok,  had  pation  I  turned  over  several  vol- 
nothing  to  match  all  this  but  his  umes  until  the  hour  for  coffee. 
bvoriteafDrmationy^rea/Zy,"  which,  Now  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
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my  coasin  to  show  me  the  liona  of  neen  Smallenburgl.  Id  ezohaoge 
the  city.  We  started,  and,  as  he  formy  ?alaableinrormatioii,hegave 
carried  his  cane,  I  lefl  mine  at  home,  me  his  ideas  about  the  professors  of 
We  first  visited  the  canal ,  then  the  Utrecht,  with  an  exactitude  worthy 
grain  market,  and  then  two  of  a  better  cause;  and  when  to  vary 
churches,  in  which  were  several  the  topic  I  tried  to  turn  the  con- 
monuments,  and  two  sextons  frantic  versation  upon  less  grave  subjects, 
^  to  be  remembered.'*  Also,  in  one  he  revealed  to  me,  that  he,  Peter 
of  these  churches,  was  an  organ,  Stastok,  without  nourishing  a  de- 
which  they  assured  me  was  the  cided  passion  for  such  games,  had, 
finest  in  the  world,  after  the  one  at  nevertneless,  some  times  played 
Harlem — anhonorthatlhadheard  dominos,  and  was  not  ignorant  of 
attributed  at  Gonda  to  the  organ  at  the  science  of  billiards. 
Gonda,  at  Leyden  to  that  of  Ley  den,  As  we  were  just  in  front  of  a  ca/Sf, 
at  Alkmaar  to  that  of  Alkmaar,  at  I  invited  him  to  go  in  and  to 
Zwoll  to  that  of  Zwoll,  and  now  at  measure  his  skill  against  mine  in 

D ,  I  was  henceforward  to  con-  this  latter  art. 

sider  that  of  D the  prize  arti-  Peter  had  not  the  courage  to  of- 

de,  consequently  I  came  to  the  con-  fer  me  anything,  so  I  ordered  a 
elusion  that  it  was  the  business  of  glass  of  bitters  for  myself,  and  be 
the  fourth  class  of  the  Royal  Insti-  did  the  same,  timidly,  for  himsell 
tute  of  the  Netherlands,  to  open  a  At  that  moment  the  clock  struok 
discussion  on  the  question.  two,  I  saw  the  coach  passing,  and 
At  the  risk  of  our  lives  we  had,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of 
climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  knowing  that  my  uncle  was  now 
steeples,  and  when  there  remarked  able  to  follow  our  example, 
that  there  was  a  good  breeze  blow-  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  couaiD 
inff,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  failed  signally  and  disgracefully  at 
fields,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  good  billiards,  and  we  returned  home  just 
many  mills  about  the  city.  This  in  time  for  dinner, 
feat  accomplished,  we  proceeded  to  IV.  Compcany  Comei  to  Drink 
the  city  hall,  and  discovered  that  Tea  and  Spend  the  Evening* — Be- 
our  forefathers  painted  better  and  udes  the  delicious  back  parlor 
were  better  looking  than  ourselves,  which  showed  to  such  advantage 
In  his  zeal  to  show  me  everything,  in  the  evening,  there  was  another 
Peter  dragged  me  to  the  butcher  apartment  in  the  rear  of  my  un- 
pens, to  the  fish  market,  and  finally  cle's  house,  which,  on  account  of 
to  a  square  duck  pond,  which  he  its  lookout  upon  a  little  garden, 
called  the  dock.  While  walking,  he  was  called  the  garden-room, 
asked  me  carefully  and  minutely  I  had  now  been  three  days  at 

how  many  lectures  daily  the  ju-    D ,  it  was  Sunday  evenings 

riste*  of  Leyden  were  obliged  to  and   the  garden-room   was   in  a 

attend;  if  thetea-drinkingsof  such  state  of  splendor.     I  will  try  to 

and  such  professors  were  amusing,  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  it: 

and  how  many  lectures  were  given  Imagine  a  large  square  room 

in  Dutch.    He  desired  earnestly  to  with  a  square  table  in  the  centre, 

know  if  such  a  professor  lectured,  from  which  the  square  green  cloth 

whether  one  could  get  a  teetimO'  has  been  removed  and  is  replaced 

nium\  firom  another,  and  if  I  had  by  a  square  silver  waiter,  on  which 

*Law  students. 

I  Certificate  of  attendance  at  the  lectures. 
A  distinguished  Professor  of  Leyden. 
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sUiiHis  a  massive  tea  service  of  an-  the  costumes.  The  hats  were  al- 
tiqae  porcelain.  Around  this  ta-  tered  to  the  ^Ma^est  stjle,**  and  all 
ble  are  arranged  five  high-backed  the  gentlemen  received  brown, 
oliairs  with  flowered  velvet  seats,  yellow  or  check  pantaloons  with 
snd  uDdemeath,  are  five  foot- warm-  straps.  Wigs  were  proscribed, 
era.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  The  ladies,  who  till  then  had  ex- 
is  a  precious  ornament — a  very  hibited  evident  proofs  that  our 
lar^  bronze  lamp  mounted  on  k  grandmammas  went  on  airings  far 
bronze  elephant,  in  one  of  whose  more  dicolleties  than  our  sisters  at 
feet  is  concealed  a  musical  box.  halls,  were  forced  into  high-necked 

Although  it  is  not  yet  Novem-  and  long-sleeved  dresses,  and  even 
ber,  owing  to  the  solemnity  of  the  the  children  had  their  hair  cut  in 
occasion,  a  turf  fire  is  burning  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  pro- 
the  polished  grate  and  the  gentle*    gress. 

men's  chairs  are  placed  at  regular  When  my  uncle  and  my  aunt 
distances  around  it ;  the  narrow  had  thus  wisely  put  every  thing  in 
chimney-piece  is  adorned  with  a  order,  they  thought  that  they  had 
clock  representing  a  negro  with  sufficiently  saci-ificed  to  the  Moloch 
white  eyes,  red  nostrils,  and  a  gilt  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
apron,  who  carries  the  dial-plate  that  therefore  they  might  be  per- 
under  his  arm  with  a  careless  air ;  mitted  in  their  own  persons,  to 
and  at  each  side  are  little  painted  brave  and  deny  this  age  in  a  thou- 
flower-pots,  placed  under  such  very  sand  ways ;  so,  truly,  the  ladies  and 
scanty  glass  covers,  that  they  might  gentlemen  on  the  walls  were  far 
be  taken  for  the  grandchildren  of  m  advance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stas- 
the  large  glass  which  protects  tok  in  fashion,  and  since  to-day* 
some  stuffed  birds,  that  are  proudly  they  are  dressed  in  their  best,  first, 
seated  on  an  opposite  table.  because  it  is  Sunday,  and  secondly, 

Bat  what  after  ail  forms  the  bec4iase  they  expect  company^  I 
crowning  glory  of  this  room  on  may  as  well  describe  them  both.  It 
all  occasions,  is  the  magnificent  is  an  excellent  moment  to  draw 
papering  above  the  grey,  gilt  edged  their  portraits !  The  silence  is  pro- 
wainscoting.  There  you  see  the  found  ;  no  sound  but  the  purring  of 
most  superb  mountain  landscapes,  the  cat,  looking  with  astonished 
rising  and  setting  suns,  lakes  with  eyes  at  the  fire,  and  the  hissing  of 
rmhes  and  swans,  women  carrying  the  kettle  on  its  hob.  My  uncle 
bundles  on  their  backs,  men  fish-  stands  with  his  hands  behind  his 
ing  with  long  rods,  bareheaded  back;  although  he  is  sixty  years  of 
and  barefooted  children  lying  on  age,  he  is  a  '* hearty  fellow^  still, 
the  grass,  travellers  on  brown  His  head  is  not  grey,  because  he 
horses  and  on   white,  pedestrians   wears  a  brown  wig,  drawn  over  his 

with  great  sdcks  and  three  4&rs,  and   through   which  conse- 

what  was  I  going  to  say  f  Yes,  |uently  he  has  to  hear ;  his  face  is 
they  had  formerly  three  cornered  round  and  rosy ;  no  whiskers ; 
hats,  but  that  time  has  passed,  brown  eyes,  which  donH  lack  ex- 
T^o  years  since  this  room  was  pression,  and  a  double  chin.  He  is 
renovated,  and  Peter  Stastok,  Sr.,  not  very  tall,  and  I  must  do  him  the 
however  behind  the  age  in  some  'justice  to  say  that  he  has  no  physi- 
respects,  was  determined  to  show  cal  defect,  but  his  immensely  high 
that  his  tastes  were  not  altogether  shirt  collars,  which,  on  this  day,  be- 
retrospective.  By  his  orders,  an  ing  a  festival,  he  wears  doubly  large, 
ingenious  painter  modernized  all  so  that  they  threaten  to  take  off  uie 
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extremities  of  his  ean^  which  the 
wig  has  spared. 

A  white  cravat,  a  ruffled  shirt,  a 
larffe  black  coat,  and  knee-breeches, 
with  fine  thread  stockings,  complete 
his  costume.  At  this  moment  my 
aunt  enters  and  hands  him  a  great, 
white  pocket  handkerchief,  with  a 
broad  hem.  She  wears  a  plaited  cap ; 
this  evening  it  is  her  handsomest, 
with  scalloped  satin  bows.  Her 
hair  is  powdered ;  powder  is  very 
becoming  to  her  frank,  open  face, 
with  its  lively  dimples.  Around  her 
throat  is  a  pretty  little  pearl  neck- 
lace, with  a  locket  of  precious 
stones,  and  a  linen  neckerchief  in  a 
myriad  of  folds,  covers  her  shoul- 
ders, and  is  lost  in  her  dress  of 
changeable  silk,  with  its  ample  cor- 

Let  us  leave  her, — a  little  fa- 
tigued by  her  preparations, — in- 
stalled at  the  head  of  the  tea-table, 
and  transport  our  attention  to  Pe- 
ter, Jr.,  who  now  enters.  Peter  has 
put  on  what  the  sailors  call  ^  his 
nnest  toggery."  He  has  black  pan- 
taloons, a  black  satin  waistcoat,  a 
blue  coat  with  resplendent  buttons, 
and  looks  worse  than  ever.    The 


pantaloons  are  so  short  and  the 
straps  so  long,  the  waistcoat  is  so 
tight  over  the  chest  and  so  big 
around  the  waist,  and  the  collar  of 
the  coat  i^  so  narrow  and  the  back 
so  broad,  that  he  is  anything  but 
well  dressed;  however,  he  seems 
satisfied. 

My  uncle  consults  his  watch  fre- 
quently, and  remarks  that  the  com- 
pany is  very  late.  Presently  a  mod- 
est ring  announces  the  first  guest 
We  will  let  them  all  arrive,  get  rid 
of  their  mantles  and  cloaks,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Eees- 
jen,  and  enter ;  the  gentlemen  fill 
their  pipes,  compliment  their  hosts 
on  the  trouble  they  have  taken ; 
talk  of  how  cold  it  was  in  church ; 
how  superior  an  open  fire-place  is 
to  a  stove;  of  the  state  of  the  funds; 
of  the  ladies*  work ;  of  the  last  sale 
of  houses ;  and  of  the  last  plan  for 
building  a  bridge,  this  bridge  hav- 
ing been  necessary,  and  ita  neces- 
sity amply  discussed  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  while  they  are  thos  oc- 
cupied, I  will  sketch  them — ^but 
they  deserve  and  shall  have  a  new 
chapter. 


{To  be  Continued.) 


SOVNBT. 


We  climbed  from  peak  to  peak,  from  lofty  height 

To  loftier  still,  until  at  length  we  foand 

The  prospect  opening  to  a  mighty  round 

Of  grandeur,  almost  limitless ;  the  light 

Of  the  strong  noonday  smote  us,  and  our  sight 

Sunk  dazed  and  giddy  on  the  utmost  bound 

Of  mortal  vision ; — a  swift-rushing  sound, 

(The  sound  as  of  a  cataract's  arrowy  flight,) 

Roared  in  our  ears,  but  soon  these  signs  of  fear, 

The  human  homage  to  supernal  Poveb, 

In  terror  and  in  beauty  made  too  clear, 

Gave  place  to  one  intense  and  rapturous  hour, 

Wherein,  released  from  clouds  of  sensual  night, 

We  gased  on  nature's  self,  and  felt  her  heart-throbs  near 
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HSART  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

Iq  the  moonlight  fdly  sitting, 
Musing,  while  the  hours  are  flitting, 
Conscience  asks,  "  What  art  thou  dreaming, 
In  this  light,  so  softly  beaming  ? 
Say,  what  means  that  weary  sigh  ? 
To  my  question.  Heart,  reply  !'* 
Conscience'  question  scatters  quickly 
Mists  that  hide  my  thoughts,  and  thickly 
Cling  around  my  troubled  heart. 
Then,  awaking  with  a  start, 
Thns  to  Conscience  Heart  replies, 
Strangely  mingling  smiles  with  sighs  : 
"  I  am  thinking,  do  I  love  him  ? 
I  have  deepest  power  to  move  him ; 
Is  this  power  the  strongest  spell 
That  holds  me  ?    If  I  loved  him  well, 
Should  I  feel  pride  in  the  power 
Of  sweetening  every  bitter  hour, 
And^urning  even  pain  to  bliss  ? 
Can  pride  alone  conduct  to  this  ? 
I  am  very  vain  and  proud. 
Conscience,  oft  thy  voice  is  loud, 
These  my  chiefest  sins  reproving ; 
Is  this  vanity,  or  loving  ? 
Dost  thou  ask  if  most  I  prize 
The  power  I  have  and  exercise, 
Or  the  love  his  actions  show  ? 
This  alone  I  rightly  know : 
If  I  smile  not  kindly  on  him. 
Seem  but  for  a  time  to  shun  him. 
His  look  of  grief  and  bitter  pain 
Makes  me  throb  and  leap  again! 
Still  with  vague,  uneasy  feeling, 
Shrink  I  from  each  new  revealing 
Of  the  tumult,  wild  and  strong, 
That  has  stirred  within  so  long; 
And  I  know,  whene'r  we  meet. 
Wild  and  quick  my  pulses  beat ; 
But  may  not  such  looks  of  love 
Have  the  force  a  Heart  to  move  ? 
E'en  altho'  no  kindred  feeling 
O'er  that  Heart  is  softly  stealing  ? 
Tell  me,  Conscience,  Love's  true  passion 
Do  I  feel,  or  mere  eompassioa  f " 
Conscience  answers,  **  'Tis  not  I, 
ieart,  but  thou,  that  must  reply." 
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JKisaift  ard  Remains  of  the  Rev. 

Robert  Alfred  Vaugkan,  DJ). 

The  Essays  are  preceded  by  a 
Memoir  from  Robert  Vaughan,  the 
father,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
parental  affection  of  the  writer,  but 
16  n.t  the  happiest  specimen  of  me- 
moir writing.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom for  some  time  past  to  encum- 
ber biography  with  the  letters  of 
the  subjects  and  their  correspond- 
enta.  Another  step  in  advance  of 
this  is  beginning  to  prevail.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  letters  of  reroinia- 
cences,  of  eulogy,  and  admiration. 
Few  can  resist  the  inclination  to 
applaud  extravagantly  under  such 
eircumstantres,  and  the  letters  drawn 
from  friends  in  this  way  are  almost 
always  such  as  may  delight  the 
fiimily  of  the  deceased,  but  are  not 
suitable  to  the  careless  and  critical 
eye  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Vaughan  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, in  1823,  and  died  in  1856. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  well- 
organized  mind,  not  remarkable  for 
originality  or  power, but  with  all  its 
faculties  nicely  balanced  and  well 
fitted  to  cultivate' with  success  any 
department  of  art  or  science.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
London  in  1842,  with  high  honors, 
and  united  to  his  classical  learning 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  all 
important  modern  languages.  He 
preached  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at 
Birmingham,  until  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
charge. 

Mr.  Vaughan^s  essays  were  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the 
British  Quarterly  Review.  Origen, 
Schlciermacher,  Savonarola  and  his 


Times,  Mackay's  Religious  Devel- 
opment in  Greece,  Hypatia,  Life  of 
Sydney  Smith,  the  Christ  of  His- 
tory, Lewes'  Lifa  of  Gcethe,  the  Ger- 
man Courts,  French  Romances  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  principal  papers.  To 
these  are  added  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, on  various  subjects,  and  some 
poetical  pieces. 

The  essays  embrace  a  large  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  and  indicate  exten- 
sive and  exact  reading,  accuracy  of 
thought  and  fertility  of  illustration. 
His  poetry  is  that  of  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  cultivated  taste. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  examine 
his  various  articles,  and  will  ves- 
ture upon  a  few  remarks  only  in 
reference  to  one  or  two. 

Like  all  students  of  Grerman  lite- 
rature, he  is  an  enthusiastic  ad-, 
mirer  of  Goethe,  and  sees  nothing 
ing  in  his  life,  character,  or  writ- 
ings, but  subjects  of  praise.  He  wai 
indeed  a  man  of  singularly  good 
fortune.  It  rarely  happens  to  any 
one  who  lives  so  long  in  the  world, 
to  enjoy  so  much  uninterrupted 
good  fortune  as  the  great  German 
poet  He  was  the  fiivorite  of  the 
court,  of  the  ladies,  of  the  world. 
He  wrote,  not  for  bread,  like  many 
a  better  man,  but  to  develope  bis 
charming  ideas,  to  cultivate  the 
beautiful,  to  embellish  art.  This  wsi 
the  purpose  of  his  life.  He  lived  for 
this.  He  loved  for  it,  for  love  gives 
insight,  and  with  him  affection  was 
only  a  means  to  attain  aesthetic  endk 
Beyond  this  it  had  no  great  value. 
He  loved,  for  example,  the  charming 
Frederika,  is  received  cordially  and 
lovingly  by  the  simple  pastoPe 
family,  of  which  she  is  a  daughter, 
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is  delighted  with  her  society,  her  tunity  for  indu1.^ng  its  nice  sense 
beauty,  her  passion,  studies  every  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  At  least 
tender  look,  every  gentle  word  and  this  is  the  view  that  Mr.  Lewes  and 
half-suppressed  sign,  and  when  he  Mr.  Vaughan,  a  preacher  of  better 
has  her  whole  heart  at  his  com-  things  at  other  times,  are  disposed 
mand,  with  all  its  flutterings,  he  to  take  of  it 
coolly  turns  away  and  hastens  to  It  is  a  somewhat  amusing,but  not 
convert  the  collected  materials  to  an  unnatural  nor  unusual  termina- 
SBsthetic  purposes.  He  writes  Gotz  tion  of  a  life  remarkable  in  Goethe's 
Von  Berlichingen,  and  makes  the  fashion,  for  refinement  of  sentiment 
affection  of  his  mistress  the  ground-  and  spirituality  of  thought,  that  it 
York  of  a  p<)etical  study.  Some  should  end  in  some  ludicrous  vio- 
time  subsequently,  thei  heartless  and  lation  of  ordinary  decency  and  de- 
disloyal  rascal  visits  the  aban-  corum.  In  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
doned  fair  one,  is  received  with  sim-  his  age,  Goethe  married  Ohristiane 
pie  dignity  and  undiminished  kind*  Vulpius,  after  an  un  wedded  connec- 
ness,  without  the  slightest  refer-  tion  offifteen  years.  She  was  with- 
ence  to  past  ties  or  events,  and  nn-  out  attractions,  coarse,  and  addicted 
able  to  understand  the  elevation  of  to  drunkenness.  The  aesthetic  na- 
her  nature,  finds  nothing  in  the  re-  ture  which  could  not  tolerate  the 
eeption  but  fresh  aesthetic  materials  unfashionable  simplicity  of  the  pure 
for  a  new  phase  of  maiden  affec-  and  beautiful  Frederika,  found 
tion.  nothing  disgusting  in  the  intempe- 
Soon  after  he  falls  in  love  with  ranee  of  Cbristiane.  Her  love,  as 
Lotte,  the  original  of  Charlotte.  She  Mr.  Vaughan  tells  us  with  amusing 
was  beloved  by  his  friend  Kestner,  simplicity,  covered, in  Goethe's  eyes, 
and  returned  his  affection.  They  a  multitude  of  sins.  Frederika'stove, 
were  engaged  to  be  married.  They  it  seems,  covered  none.  The  art 
treated  him  with  unreserved  confi-  nature  of  the  great  master  found 
denc^  and  kindness.  He  tested  her  nothing  revolting  in  the  grosser 
truth.  His  fascinations,  however,  vice ;  it  was  the  rustic  awkward- 
were  tried  in  vain.  Lotte  was  faith-  ness only  that  proved  to  be  oflensive. 
M  to  her  love,  and  Goethe,  true  to  his  The  truth  is,  Goethe  was  an  epi- 
tendency  for  turning  life  into  art  and  curean  philosopher.  He  was  con- 
representing  his  experience  in  his  tent  with  the  delights  of  a  German 
words,  makes  his  two  friends  serve  court,  the  theatre,  loose  morals,  and 
ascharacters  in  his  Werther,  to  their  the  careless  enjoyment  of  artist  life, 
great  and  lasting  annoyance.  He  made  the  sum  of  his  happiness, 
never  seems  to  havei  had  moral  sen-  He  had  no  high  aspirations.  The 
Bibllity  enough  to  be  aware  of  the  death  struggle  for  German  free- 
wrong  he  had  done  his  indulgent  dom  never  moved  his  pulse.  He 
companions.  His  book  became  the  wanted  no  change.  The  sneers  of 
manual  of  all  the  whining  senti-  his  devil  for  everything  really  no- 
mentalism  of  Europe,  and  the  sue-  ble,  unselfish  and  elevated,  ex- 
cess was  a  sufficient  justification  pressed  the  genuine  contortiom  of 
from  the  charge' of  violated  friend-  his  own  soul.  And  yet  this  is  the 
8hip  and  disregarded  honor.  All  man  whom  Mr.  Vaughan  delights 
ttis  was  the  result,  not  of  utter  sel-  to  honor,  and  praises  with  as  little 
fisbness,  regardless  of  everything  reservation  as  he  would  praise  St. 
save  its  own  indulgence,  but  of  a  Paul.  We  do  not  pretend  to  criti- 
fine'  aesthetic  nature,  converting  cise  the  writings  of  the  great  Ger- 
every  event  of  life  into  an  oppor-  man  poet,  but  we  cannot  divest  our 
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minds  of  the  conTiction  that  there  ment,  wire  draws  his  facts  and 

can  be  no  enduring  value  in  the  characters,  is  full  of  common  place 

works  of  a  man  who,  like  Goethe,  is  illusions,  and  is  elaborately  witty 

false  to  every  elevated  principle  in  and  jocose, 

public  and  private  life.    He  may  be  The  traveler  had  been  seiaed 

master  of  all  the  trickeries  of  Ian-  with   a  desire  for  going  abroad, 

guage;  but  these  are  only  means  to  He    had   grown    to    be    '^rankly 

an  end;  and  the  poet  mistakes  the  weedy."    He  had  long  been  ''of 

end  egregiously  who  makes  it  con-  the  streets,  streety."     ^  Like  the 

sist  in  the  nice  artifices  of  phrase  Starlinp^^he  had  not  been  able  ^  to 

and  the  dextrous  arrangement  of  get  out  of  cities.''    He  had  beoooe 

words,  regardless  of  what  is  pure,  ^^  dased."    When  he  shut  his  eyes^ 

generous,  and  noble.    It  is  essential  but  **one  green  star"  stood  before 

to  the  character  of  every  great  poet  him,  refusing  to  assume  ^Hhe  k»- 

that  he  should  teach  and  practice  the  leidoecope  changes  he  delights  in." 

true  and  the  just    And  surely  it  be*  He  resolves  to  go  due  North,  to 

comes  every  Christian  critic,  like  Mr.  visit  "  Ursa  Major,  the  Panjandrmn 

Vaugban,  not  to  sacrifice  right  to  of  Passports,"  and  feels  in  doing  so 

a  name— not  to  set  aside  the  great  very  much  like  a  young  bear  with 

rules  of  life  in  deference  to  any  all  his  passport  troubles  to  come." 

writer,  however  imposing  his  posi-  He  had  previously  told  us  that  he 

tion  in  the  popular  judgment  "  mu^t    have    a  change  of  grass" 

Mr.  Vaughan's  essays  are  all  ex-  which  induced  us  to  believe  he 

cellent    From  their  topics  they  are  belonged  to  another  class  of  ani- 

for  the  most  part  more  valuable  mals,  graminivohous,    with    hooCs, 

than  generally  interesting.    Their  and  longer  ears  than  the  young  bear 

subjects  are  not  popular.    The  mass  can  boast  of. 

of  readers,  care  little  for  Greek  or  He  passes  through  Belgium  and 

German  Theology,  and  are  content  does  not  fail  to  allude  to  ^^lesbramt 

to  know  Origen  and  Schleiermacher  Belgee^  and  to  Waterioo  and  to 

at  a  distance  only.  Egmont  and  Horn,  although  it  is 

only  to  tell  us  that  the  Belgians  are 

^  ,             ,      ,r    ..    I  .      nr  .  not  brave,  and  Waterloo,  Egmoat 

AJouTfusydv^North,hetngNoUe  and  Horn  are  hateful  to  him.   The 

of  a  Residence  m  Eussta,     By  ^^^^^^  ^^  Cologne  are  not  forgotten 

George  Augustus  Sala.  ^^^   ^y^^  of  Berlin  properiy  nc 

It  is  the  fashion  among  publish-  ticed.   The  journey  here  is  delayed 

ers  to  give  us  a  rehash  of  review  by  the  ice  of  the  Baltic     The 

articles  in  the  shape  of  volumes  of  steamer  is  not  ready  by  a  great 

essays.    The  Journey  due   North  deal.    She  is  in  dock.     They  are 

is  a  specimen.      It  appeared  by  scraping  her  for  some  cutaoeoos 

piece    meal,  in    the    **  Household  disorder,  as  the  wr.ter  conjectures. 

Words,"  where  it  was  hardly  en-  He  goes  to  the  theatre  to  kill  time. 

durable.     In  its  present  shape  it  is  The  actress  who  plays  tha  part  of 

intolerable.  Marguerite  in  **  Faust,"  is  fat  and 

The  "  Journey"  is  one  of  those  seemingly  fond  of  eating.     When 

which  are  made  in  the  traveller's  she  weeps  for  Faust,  she  appears  to 

arm  chair.    It  abounds  in  all  the  the  traveler  to  be  crying,  beosuse 

trickeries  of  Mr.  Dickens'  style  and  *Mike  t^o  ebony  Patriarch  Tucker, 

manner.    Like  Dickens,  the  writer  familiarly  bright  Dan,  she  was  too 

spins  the  thrend  of  his  verbosity  late  for  her  supper."  On  board  the 

finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argu-  steamer  there  was  a  passenger,  a 
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itilor,  Capt   Smith,  of   Dantzig.  crying  to  heaven  for  redreee^^    This 

''When  Oapt  Smith  was  an  e|^g,  concluding  question   is    the    only 

be  must  indubitably    have    b^n  sensible  passage  in  the  whole  vol- 

aslected  by  that  eminent  nautical  ume,  but  it  receives  from  the  ouer- 

poultry  fimcier.  Mother  Garey,  for  ist  no  answer,  except  in  the  snape 

ebioken  hatching  purposes,  an<l  a  of  a  repetition  of  all  the  hyperbol- 

fiill  feathered  bird  of  ill  omen  he  ioal    absurdities   which  constitute 

has  grown  up  to  be."    They  arrive  the  staple  of  bis  wit.    For  example, 

at  Gronstadt,   the  Russian  official  **  a  lady's  apartments,  hung  with 

who  boards  the  steamer  has  ""  a  sky   blue  silk,  <Ssc.,  dsc,  are  so  in- 

kinge  in  his  spine,  but  no  where  fested  with   bugs  that  she  would 

else."    A  steam  barge  receives  the  have  gone  into  a  high  fever  for 

passengers  and  a  plank  from  one  to  want  of  rest,  if  febrile   symptons 

the  other  is  laid  for  their  passage,  had  not  been  counteracted  by  faint* 

It  reminds  the  writer  of  the  '^facilie  ness,  with  loss  of  blood.     Sbe  was  a 

deecemue^  of  Virgil,   but  why  it  buxom  woman  originally,  and  grew 

ahoald  nobody  can  tell,  since  the  paler  and  paler. eveiy  day.    *   *    * 

steam  barge,  the  Pyroscape  was  the  She  applies  in  despair  to  a  vener- 

most  beautiful,  the  neatest,  clean-  able  Russian  friend,  decorated  with 

est  and   moat  attractive  of  boats,  the  cross  of  St.  Stanislas,  who  had 

There  were  many  American  flagsin  lived  half  a  century  in  St  Peters- 

the  port  of  Gronstadt  and  the  trav-  burg.    How  can    you    kill    bugs^ 

eler  finds  that  the  ^  American  ele-  General  ?     Madame,  he  answered, 

ment"   was  ^  almighty   strong  in  I  think  it  might  be  done  with  dogs 

Bnasia.^  The  custom  house  officers  and  a  double  barrel  gun."     And  so 

are  discovered  to  be  dreadful  people  he  goes  on  for  a  page  or  two  about 

as  to  passports  and  baggage,  very  bugs. 

thorough,  perfectly  '*  totoporcine"  We  have  said  that  the  traveler 

in  their  way  of  annoying  passen-  has  Mr.  Dickens'  tricks  of  style,  the 

gers.    In  this  way,  page  aiier  page,  little  mannerisms  that  Mr.  Dickens 

we  are  treated  to  elaborate  jokes,  affects,  as  well  as  his  general  tone 

elephantine  efforts  at  wit,  remind-  and  manner.     Here  is  an  example 

log  OS  of  the  story  of  the  fat  gouty  of  the  first :     ^  Gapt.  Steffens,  (of 

patient  made  to  dance  upon  hot  the  steamer)  reappeared  this  time 

plates  of  iron.  without    his    telescope.     He   had 

When  fairly  in  Russia,  the  trav-  mounted  his  epaulettes  again,  had 

eler  goes  over  the  whole  stereo-  CapU  Steffens^  and  a.stiffer  shirt 

typed  story  of  dirt,  rags  and  uni-  collar  than  ever.." 

venal  and    unceasing   kicks    and  Mr.  Sala  assures  Lis  readers  that 

blows.    The  Serfs  are  brutal,  the  when  they  knew  foreign  countries 

Priests  ignorant,  the  Nobles    de-  better,  there  will  be  fewer  foolish 

bsoched,  unprincipled   and   cruel,  books  written  about  t:iem.   '*But" 

**Tbe  man-chattel  is  a  slave  con-  he  adds,  <*what  am  I  saying  about 

demned     to     hopeless     bondage,  foreign  countries  f  Have  I  not  been 

robbed,   despised,   kicked,    beaten  to  a  foreign  country  myself,  and  am 

like  a  dog ;  and  he  gazes  at  Prince  I  not  (it  may  be)  writing  an  ex- 

Legreekoff's  jewels    with    a  calm,  cesp'^ely  foolish   book   about  it?" 

critical  i'  .    What  right?  but  be  We  certainly  think  there  is  good 

^oiet ;  if  i  come   to   right,  what  reason   for   the  latter  part  of  the 

Tight  have  I  to  oome  to  Muscovy  question,  whatever  may  be  true  of 

G'evance-htuiting,    when    I  have  tiie  first  If  the  book  be  a  burlesque 

t  a  thMuand  ffrievQincee  at  home  on  Russian  travels,  it  is  a  very 
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olnmsy  one,  if  otherwise  it  is  a  to  divide  his  sermons  into  two 
tissue  of  intolerable  impertinences,  parts ;  to  balance  his  sabject  by 
almost 'equal  to  those  of  *^  Belle  a  single  division.  Sometimes  he 
Britain,''  with  whom  nothing  is  fit  views  the  topic  n^ativelyand  pes* 
to  be  compared.  itively,  sometimes  as  it  refers  to 

GkxJ  and  to  man,  sometimes  as  it 

ef  n       I  jf       ^     m  '  '.     appHes  to  thc  saint  and  to  the  nn- 

Sermons  PreM  at  Trimly  „^r^  to  the  church  and  to  the  indi- 
Ck^pel  Brtghton  by  ike  late  ^dual  Christian.  He  speaks  to  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W  Bobertson,  heart  directly,  warmly,  rimply,  and 
M.  A.,  the  Incumbent.  ^^^^  j^j^  illustrations  from    the 

Mr.  Robertson's  character  is  that   scenes  and  subjects  that  are  most 
of  a  refined  ^(entleman,  an  accom-   effective  in  touching  the  bosoms  of 
plished  scholar,  a  devout,  earnest   men.    The  sermon  on  the  Prodigal 
and  able  preacher  of  the  Gospel,   and  his  Brother  affords  an  example. 
It  was  one  of  his   maxims   that   ^' The  first  truth,"  he  says,  '^exhib- 
*' uselessness  is  crime,"  and  he  de-   ited  in  this  parable  is  the  alienation 
voted  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of   of  man's  heart  from  God.     Home- 
those  around  him,  in  every  good    lessness  is  man's  state  by  nature  in 
work  of  mental  or  moral  improve-   this  world.    The  youngest  son  took 
ment.     His  career,  like  those  of  so    his  journey   into   &  far  country, 
many  among  the  pure  and  good.   Brethren,   this  is  the    history  of 
was  very  short.     It  terminated  at    worldliness.     It  is  a  state  hr  from 
Brighton,  where  he  was  the  incum-    God,  in  other  words  it  is  a  state  of 
bent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  in    1853,    homelessuess.     And  now  let  us  ask 
in  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  his    what  that  means.  To  English  hearts 
age.   Such  examples  of  short-lived    it  is  not  necessary  to  expound  elab 
excellence  are  always  impressive,    orately  the  infinite  meanings  whidi 
They  are  peculiarly  so  at  particu-   duster  round  the  blessed  expression 
lar  periods — periods  when  similar   ^  homeP    Home  is  the  one  place 
events  have  nappened  and  similar   in  all  this  world  where  hearts  are 
losses  been  felt  in  communities  of  sure  of  each  other.    It  is  the  place 
Christians  mourning  over  the  de-    of  confidence.   It  is  the  place  where 
parture,  premature  as  it  woultl  seem    we  tear  off  that  mask  of  guarded 
to  them,  of  holy  and  useful  men.        and  suspicious  coldness  which  the 
The  sermons  of  Mr.  Robertson    world  forces  us  to  wear  in  selMe- 
are,  for  the  most  part,  clear,  simple   feuc^,  and  where  we  pour  out  the 
and  forcible.    They  do  not  profess   unreserved  communications  of  full 
to  dazzle  or  astonish  by  bril  lianoy    and  confiding  hearts.  It  is  the  spot 
or  depth.    They  rarely  deviate  into    where    expressions  of   tenderness 
the  obscure  by  attempting  to  be    gush  out  without  any  sensation  of 
profound,  nor  become  extravagant    awkwardness.and  without  any  dread 
or  grotesque  by  aiming  at  being   of  ridicule.  Let  a  man  travel  where 
original.   He  speaks  like  one  deeply    he  will,  home  is  the  place  to  which 
impressed  with  the  solemn  truths   his  hearty  untraveledy  ever  fondlf 
he  is  uttering,  and  having  small    turns.  Ho  is  to  double  all  pleasures 
regard  for  tbie  petty  concerns  of   there.   He  is  to  divide  all  pain.  A 
rhetoric   or  display.     He  is  tho-    happy  home  is  the  single  spot  of 
roughly  in  earnest,  and  that  imparts    rest  which  a  man  has  on  this  earth 
to  his  teachings  a  charm  and  power   for  the  cultivation  of  his  noblest  sen- 
which  nothing  else  cm\.  sibilities.     And  now,  my  brethren, 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Robertson  is   if  that  be  the  description  of  home, 
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is  God's  place  of  rest  your  home  f  attempt  to  explain  it — ^to  show  its 

Walk  abroad  and  alone  by  nif^ht  rationality — is  beyond  our  faoul- 

Tbat  awful  other  world,  in  the  still-  ties.    To  explain  the  Trinity,  is  to 

ness  and  the  solemn  deep  of  the  explain  the  natnre  of  the  Supreme 

eternities  above !— -is  it  your  home  ?  Being — to  explain  what  we  do  not 

Those  graves  that  lie  beneath  yon,  know   and   cannot  know,  but  we 

holding  in  them  the  infinite  secret,  may  prove  it.    To  prove  the  doc- 

and  i^tamping  upon  all  earthly  love-  trine  of  the  Trinity  is  to  show  that 

lioeas  the    mark  of   frailty,    and  it  is  taught  in  the   revealed  word 

change,  and  fleetingness! — are  these  of  God.     If  it  be  conceded   that 

graves  the  prospect  to  which  in  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  every 

bright  days  and  dark  days  you  can  doctrine  shown  to  be  contained  in 

turn  without  dismay  ?   *    *    *    *  it  is  proven  to   be   true.    If  it  be 

Are  we  at  home  there  ?^  We  have  so  proven  we  must  receive  it.    It 

taken  this  passafj;e  at  random.  There  is   a  subject  not  of  investigation 

are  many  like  it  and  superior  to  it  then,   but  of  faith.    But  certain 

There  is  one  sermon,  however,  parties  require  it  to  be  explained, 

which  we  do  not  like,  merely  l)e-  They  require  that  to  be  done  which 

cause  the  preacher  has  attempted,  cannot  be  done.    Tbey  expect  in 

for  once,  to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  reference  to  the  inscrutable  nature 

and  because  such  efforts  are  not  of  God,  what  cannot  be  effected  in 

nnllities  merely,  but  are  apt  to  do  things  which  are  perpetually  pas* 

mischief.    We  mean  the  sermon  sing  before  their  eyes.    They  lift 

on    the    Trinity.    Mr.  Robertson  their  hands  by  willing  it ;  will  they 

very  justly  remarks  that  the  widest  refuse   to  believe  in   this  power  of 

possible  charity  should  be  exercised  the  will  until  they  are  able  to  ex- 

on  this  subject— that  very  often  plain   the  mode  of  action  ?    Can 

those  who  are  loudest  in  their  cen-  they  ever  explain  this  familiar  ope- 

sares  on  others  will  be  found  to  ration  of  the  mind   on   the  body 

entertain  very  loose  opinions  them-  which  has  been  going  on  all  their 

selves ;  that  the  Trinitarian,  on  ex-  lives  in   their   own   persons,  and 

anaination,  will  prove  perhaps  to  be  what  remains  and  will  ever  remain 

aTri-theist,  worshipping  three  gods,  an    inexplicable  mystery?      And 

or  a  Sabellian,  adoring  one  person  now   witn   this  fact  staring  them 

under  three  different  manifestations;  in  the  face,  they  gravely  address 

that  we  should  deal  tenderly  with  themselves  to  the  task  of  explain- 

what  we  may  think  errors  on  a  sub-  ing  the  being  of  God,  the  source 
jeot  so  profound  and  difficult.    If  of  all  mind,  and  illustrating  by 

we  deem  ourselves  right,  let  us  be  their  puny  reasons  and  figures  of 

thankful  for  our  own  blessedness,  speech   the   ways    in   which   this 

Let  us  not  give  to  the  misfortune  great  ceTitre  of  being  creates  and 

of  those  who  are  in  error  ""  the  ad-  acts  upon  the  Universe — ^to  climb 

ditional  sting  of  illiberal  and  un-  what  is  higher  than  Heaven  and 

christian  vituperation.''  fathom  what  is  deeper  than  Hades. 

Mr.  Robertson  says  his  purpose  We  are  told  the  Bible  teaches  Ihat 

is  ^  explain  the  doctrine,  not  to  Gcd   is  three  existences  and  these 

prove  it,  but  to  show  its  rationality  three   constitute   one.     The  prov- 

and  to  explain  what  it  is."    To  our  ince  of  reason  is  to    determine 

apprehension   the  very  reverse  is  whether  this  is  taught  or  not    If 

the  proper  course~-the  part  of  the  the  Bible  so  ^caches,  the  doctrine 
teacner  is  not  to  explain  the  doc-  is  proven.  We  are  at  the  end  of 
trine,  but  to  prove  it  only.    Any  our  tether.    If  we  demand  to  go 
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farther,  and  attempt  to  explain  to  attempt  to  explain  the  Trinity  must 
make  it  conform  to  our  reason,  oome,  if  it  be  faithfully  followed 
what  follows  9  Words,  words,  out,  whether  it  be  by  sermon  or 
words*  Whether  these  be  con-  creed.  The  process  is  short  and 
tained  in  sermon  or  creed,  they  simple.  Every  attempt  to  explain 
are  useless,  worthless,  mischievous,  the  Trinity,  implies  the  conception 
The  two  creeds  of  the  common  that  what  cannot  be'explained  can- 
prayer  book  will  illustrate  what  not  be  believed.  But  the  mode 
we  have  attempted  to  express.  The  of  God's  existence  cannot  be  ex- 
Apostle's  creed  says — "^  I  believe  in  pJ/iM^,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be 
Gk>d,  the  Father,  ^.,  and  in  Jesus  beliwed.  And  this  short  rationalis- 
Christ  his  only  son  our  Lord,  ifec,  tic  process  may  be  applied  to  every 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.''  That  great  mystery  for  which-Christianity 
is,  I  believe  what  Scripture  teaches,  demands  our  faith. 
The  Nicene  creed  declares—^*  I  be-  We  frequently  see  attempts  of 
Heve  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al*  this  kind  to  get  beyond  the  depth 
mighty,  <fec.,  and  in  our  Lord  Je-  of  our  limited  intellect,  in  the 
SOS  Christ,  <fec.,  begotten  of  his  works  of  writers  of  the  best  inten- 
Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  tions  and  highest  reputation.  The 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  author  of  "  the  Christ  of  History," 
very  God,  begotten  not  made,  dro."  says  that  there  are  ^  vast  spiritual 
Now  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  laws  which  are  eternal  and  immu- 
human  intellect  can  attach  the  table  in  themselves ;  not  arbitrary 
shadow  of  any  definite  idea  to  appointments,  not  originated  by 
these  phrases — these  attempts  to  God,  but  founded  in  the  unehange- 
explain  the  modes  of  the  divine  able  nature  of  things.  These  laws 
nature.  As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  are  what  they  are  by  neeetsity,  and 
*^  they  mean  absolutely  nothing."  never  were  and  never  can  be  other 
It  is  not  only  a  mere  waste  of  than  they  are."  This  seems,  to  our 
words,  but  the  first  step,  the  corner  humble  apprehension,  to  be  a  doc- 
stone  of  all  rationalism.  The  creed  trine  that  once  conceded  must  lead 
is  not  content  with  telling  us  to  to  atheism.  If  there  are  vast  spir- 
believe  what  the  Bible  teaches  of  itual  laws  which  did  not  originate 
this  profound  mystery,  it  under-  with  God,  then  there  are  efifects  ot 
takes  to  expound  the  mystery.  It  which  God  is  not  the  cause.  If 
brings  in  the  help  of  human  rea-  this  be  true  of  one  class  of  effects, 
son.  This  aid  of  reason  is  not  re-  why  is  it  not  true  of  all  ?  If  one 
stricted  to  the  one  doctrine  only,  part  of  the  universe  exists  6y  m- 
it  extends  to  all — to  the  freedom  cessity^  why  not  all  the  universe! 
of  the  will,  to  the  foreknowledge  Deity  is  superfluous  to  this  theory 
of  God,  to  election,  predestination  of  existence.  Necessity  is  the  suf- 
and  ev^ry  other  deep  thing  that  ficient  cause  of  all  things.  A  se- 
lies  beyond  our  limits.  Now  un-  cond  is  not  neeced. 
der  this  application  of  human  rea-  We  make  no  reference  to  the 
son  to.  the  explanation  of  these  particular  illustrations  by  which 
mysteries,  lies  the  important  max-  Mr.  Robertson  attempts  to  carry 
im  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  on  his  explanation  of  the  Trinity, 
believe  what  we  are  not  able  to  They  are  as  p-^od  as  any  other  il- 
understai. .  and  explain.  This  is  lustrations  used  for  the  same  end 
the  maxim  which  underlies  ration-  are  or  can  be.  But  we  object  to 
alism  and  which  leads  inevitably  the  attempt  itself^  and  to  all  like 
to  infidelity.    To  this  result  every  attempts  on  this  and  similar  anb- 
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jects,  because  they  ineyitably  tend  grace  and  beaaty  to  virtue  and 

to  darken  counsel  by  words  without  truth. 

Irnowledgc,  and  to  make  theology  The  story  is  very  simple.    Miles 

the  handmaid  of  unbelief.  Standish,     the    Puritan    captain, 

**  clad  in  doublet  and  hose  and  boots 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Siandish  ^l  CordoTan  leather,"  is  striding 

and  other  Poems.    By  Henry  *°^"*  ^^\  apartment,  while  John 

Wordsworth  Longfellow.  ^><^«°'  T  *»«  .^"e«d /"d  household 

xxT          ,          ,    .^rxv    un      L  companion  "is  seated  at  a  table  wn- 

We  are  charmed  with  the^Court-  tJngUen  to  go  by  the  May  Flower 

»h.p  of  Miles  StondiBb."    The  pure  ^  |    ,^  olthe  following  mom. 

thoughts,  the  sweet,  clear,  natural  •        «j(.,^  has  discoyered  that  it 

expression-^the  happy  picture  of  .,» ^^  ^  ^^  „,„  ^  ^  ^,        j,^ 

pnmitive  Puritan  fife  in  the  Ply-  ^,^^6^0  marry  and  proposes  to 

mouth  colonv-Uie    choleric   but  j^y^^  ^^  ^^  .„  ^j^  behalf,  andmake 

brave  and  noble  descendant  of  Sir  ^^  ^^,  ^f  ^^        ^  ^^^  y^^^^, 

Hugh  and  Thur»ton  DeStandish-  fo,  prf^i,,,.    n^  terrible  blow 

Uie  gentle  yet  resolute  John  Alden,  ^^          j^^    ^^^  ^^  ^,^ ,       ,^,^ 

harassed  by  the  conflicting  claini.  y^J  ,„j  y,  ^^^ ^  g     ,^«j  ^^„ 

of  love  and  fhendship-the  fair  gj,;,   ^^^  ^^,  „^^^    %y^^^  ^„ 

PnsciUa  so  tender  and  true    so  ^^j^,    Friendship  i.  on  the  one 

frank  and    oveable;  every  thing  ^^^.^  ^^^  love  on  the  other.    He 

in  sentiment,  character,  language^  ^           ^1,^^  jji,^  ^^^^  ,^^ 

Mrves  to  coraraend  the  ''Courtship"  ^f  |i„^,f.    ^  ^„  ,  „„5„  ^^ 

to  al  hearts.    There  is  nothing  m  ^^^           ,„  ^^^^  .,  ^„  ^j^^^  ^ 

It  derived    from    the    spasmodic  ^^       ^^^  ^^^^     J^  ^^^^^  ^^  it 

school  of  poetry ;  nothing  of  that  »^,f     g^^  j,,^^  are  exception, 

intense  hysterwal  sentiment  which  ^  ^„  ^,^     j^.,^  ^„,j  ^j;^  . 

M  Uie  fashion  of  the  day  and  which  j^        ^^^^^^  ^i^^^.      ^^^  ^„„y 

finds  no  response  in  the  reader's  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^   „^.^j,»,,   f^^„^ 

bosom.     It  has  no   metaphysical  t^i  „    .     „  «^k^u.    /.^«^i.f ;«  «;«a 

1          ..        •xjjx'l'^  John   IS  a  scholar,  expert  in  nice 

obscurations  intended   to   be  pr<v  ^            ^^  ^„^^    ^^  ^^  ^., 

found  no  refinemenU  too  subtle  to  ^^^^    ^^^  ^,,^  roughold  soldier, 

attract  the  common  eye.     We  find  j^  .^  ^,^^.^.,i  ^^  ^^  j^^n  think*, 

no  passages  such  as   are  sometimes  ^^  y^^  ^^j,^^^  ^i,  b^^^,^  ^^j^ 

printed  in  iUh<«,  by  cntics,  as  spe-  ^    ^^^^^     p^l,^,^    ^^^         .,1^. 

cimens  of  cunning   word-mastery.  ^^„^  g^          ^„  his  errand  !  The 

Wellows  poetry  is  pure,  healthy  ^^^^    p^^.,,^    .^    ^,^„^  i^  ^^ 

andleath.giving.    It  is  a  trans-  ^^^^^^  ^,j  j^^^  ^^^^^  ,,^^  ^^„^^ 

parent  stream,  victims  to  the  terrible  winter.    He 

"though  genile  yet  not  dull,  finds   her   sinfinng  from    the   old 

Slrongwuhom rage,  without o'erflowing  j^^^^  ^^^  of  Ainsworth,  "printed 

IT                       ***!.*•  T_    f  »'  Amsterdam." 
tie  never  resorts  to  the  tnck  of 

exaggeration    to  give  force   to  his  "Seated  besfde  her  wheel  and  th</ card- 

^'^            1.                 r  ®°  wool  uke  a  snow  dnft 
?er8€,  nor   borrows  from,  vicious  Piied  at  her  knee, her  white  handa  feed- 
passion    its  polluted  and    polluting  ing  the  ravenous  spindle, 

allurements.    His  rouse  is  the  hand-  Beautiful  with  her  beauty  and  rich  with 

^  .J      -     .   .           J          J              TT  the  wealth  of  her  being." 

maid  of  piety  and  goodness.    He 

has  no*"   only  written  no  line  that  She  welcomes  him ;  she  had  been 

"dying  ae  would  wish  to  blot,*^  but  thinking  of  him,  and  knew  his  step 

every  verse  of  his  poetry  gives  as  he  approached  the  door.    She 
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says  80,  and  increases  the  perturba-  maiden  in  his  arraa,  and  presses  her 
tion  of  John  Alden,  bent  on  sacri-  to  his  heart.  The  wedding  ibliowft 
ficiDg  love  to  friendship  and  daty.  in  due  time ;  and  while  it  is  oele> 
The  maiden  hears  his  proposals  brating  Miles  Standish  walks  into 
made  for  the  captain,  desires  to  the  room  to  approve  and  to  bless, 
know  why  Miles  had  not  made  John  places  his  bride  on  his  milk 
them  himself,  and,  as  John  persists  in  white  steer,  clothed  in  crimson  ea- 
his  prnises  of  his  friend,  sne  smiled  parisons,  and  led  by  a  cord,  and 
archly,  and  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  she,  beautiful  and  industrious  as 
^  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself  Bertha,  the  spinner,  queen  of  Hel- 
John?"  John  rushes  a  way,  maddened  vetia,  is  carried  home  to  his  new 
by  the  conflict  that,  consumes  his  house,  to  adorn  it  with  the  joy  of 
heart.  He  relates  to  Miles  Stand*  her  presence.  The  company  are 
ish  the  result  of  his  embassy,  con-  all  dispersed  to  their  various  avoca* 
coaling  nothing.  Miles,  the  choleric,  tions,  but  we  follow  the  bridal  pro* 
isenraged,chargeeJohn  with  being  cession,  and  heartily  thank  Mr. 
a  traitor,  threatens  to  deal  with  him  Longfellow  for  the  pleasure  which 
as  his  ancestor  had  dealt  with  Wat  the  walk  gives  us,  in  company  with 
Tyler,  and  will  listen  to  nothing,  the  young  couple.  We  shall  never 
John  Alden  in  his  misery  resolves  meet  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
to  abandon  the  Colony.  It  is  bet-  Alden  without  feeling  an  interest 
ter  to  be  in  his  grave,  ^'  in  the  in  him  as  a  possible  descendant  of 
green  old  churchyard  in  England,"  John  and  Priscilla. 
with  the  dust  of  his  kindred,  than  One  word  as  to  the  measure.  It 
to  fail  in  his  duty.  He  resolves  to  is  what  is  called  hexameter  verse, 
sail  in  the  May  Flower.  The  bust-  the  rule  of  which  is  that  the  last 
ling  old  captain  of  the  vessel  is  foot  of  the  six  must  be  a  .spondee, 
taking  leave,  glad  to  escape  from  a  and  the  last  but  one  a  dactyle ;  the 
land  where  there  was  ^  plenty  of  rest  may  be  one  or  the  other,  as 
nothing  but  Gospel."  But  John  the  occasion  requires.  If  the  line 
recoils  from  his  resolution.  Where  has  but  one  dactyle  it  will  contain 
she  is  there  will  he  stay.  In  the  thirteen  syllables ;  if  but  the  final 
mean  time  the  stalwart  Puritan  spondee,  it  will  have  seventeen.  Mr. 
captain  heads  an  expedition  against  Longfellow's  lines  reach,  for  the 
the  Indians.  A  messenger  arrives,  most  part,  fifteen  or  sixteen  sylla- 
and  reports  that  he  is  killed  and  all  bles.  We  fear  this  must  be  clumsy 
his  party.  Carnage  and  conflagra-  for  English  verse.  Chapman's  verse, 
tion  await  the  Colony.  The  news  in  the  translation  of  Homer,  has 
finds  John  with  Priscilla.  He  is  fourteen  syllables.  But  ChapmanS 
holding  a  hank  of  yam,  while  she  line  is  really  two  lines,  comprising 
winds  it  off  for  her  knitting.  Very  the  ordinary  lyric  measure,  one  line 
pleasant  is  the  picture,  full  of  grace  of  eight  and  one  of  six  syllables, 
and  sweetness.  Their  chat  is  joy-  and  the  reader  naturally  falls  into 
ous.  In  disentangling  the  some-  a  mode  of  reading  which  relieves 
times  knotted  yarn,  Priscilla's  fin-  him  of  the  weight  that  their  lenii^th 
gers  touch  John's  hands  with  a  would  otherwise  Ubor  under.  JSut 
mesmericinfluence  sadly  at  variance  there  is  no  such  relief  in  reading 
with  the  interests  of  the  redoubtable  hexameter  verse,  and  we  fear  it  is 
captain.  Just  then  the  news  comes  cumbersome  to  the  reader,  unre- 
in of  his  death  and  of  the  pressing  lieved  too,  as  it  is,  by  rhyme,  and 
danger.  John  is  insensible  to  eve-  that  it  produces  the  very  minimum 
rything  but  his  love,  clasps   the  of  harmony  necessary  to  poetry. 
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The  laws  of  English  vereificatioD  should  be  pure  and  generous  in  tone, 

depend  not  on  quantity  but  on  ac-  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  works 

cent,  and  we  greatly  doubt  the  sue-  of  fiction  are  responsible  for  much 

eess  of  any  attempt  to  depart  from  of  the  crime  and  unhappiness  in  our 

them.  The  common  heroic  measure  country.     The  only  effectual  cure 

consists,  commonly,  often  syllables,  for  these  ills  is  to  educate  the  moral 

sllemately  accented,  and,  whether  sentiment  aright ;  and  this  is  the 

the  syllables  be  long  or  short,  if  the  psrt  of  our  authors  among  the  first, 

accent  is  mispiac^  the  ve*^  is  We  believe  that  this  view  of  their 

marred.    But  we  will  not  tire  our  high  calling  is  general  among  our 

readers  with  what  is  of  little  interest  writers ;  and  it  is  matter  of  pride  to 

to  them ;  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Lonff-  us,  as  Charlestonians,  that  we  can 

fellow  is  concerned,  we  are  too  much  claim     the    author    of   *^  Vernon 

pleased  with  his  poetry  to  quarrel  Grove,"    one  of  these  beneficent 

with  the  dress.  workers  i n  the  fields  of  literature,  for 

The  minor  poems  of  the  volumes  our  own.     It  is  not  our  purpose  to 

are  full  of  fair  thoughts  and  sweet  enter  upon  the  superfluous  task  of 

words.    ^  The  Two  Angels"  is  espe-  recommending  to  our  readers  a  vol- 

cially  so.    The  Angel  of  Death  has  ume  already  in  the  hands  of  all ; 

never  been  represented   more  at-  we  wish  only  to  add  our  voice  to 

tract! vely  than  he  is  by  Longfellow  the  general  commendation  of  this 

when  he  descends  on  the  sick  room  charming  work.    The  clear  deline- 

of  the  Friend's  wife  crowned  with  ationofcharacter,  the  pleasing  style, 

an  amaranthine  wreath  : —  the  easy  flow  of  dialogue,  and  the 

"  And  Boftly  from  the  hushed  and  dark-  great  descriptive  and  pathetic  pow- 

ened  room     ,     ,       ,  ers  of  the  author,  are  excellencies 

Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  ^^^  ^jjj   ^^^^e  all   readers.     We 
hail  with  satisfaction  this  valuable 

rr         r^                rr     .        .1  coutribution  to  southem  literature. 

Yemcm  Grove  ;  or,  Hearts  as  they  

are.  New  York :  Budd  dt  Carle- 

ton.     1 858.  Carolina  Art  Association — Leutzi^s 

If  he  U  rightly  called  a  benefao-  ^«*»'«»5'- 

tor  of  mankind,  who  causes  two  We  are  indebted  to  the  Art  Com- 

blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  roittee  for  the  favor  of  seeing,  in  ad- 

une  grew  before,  what  name  shall  vanceof  the  opening  of  the  Uallery, 

we  give  to  those  who  create  for  us  the  picture  by  LeutzS, ordered  by  the 

scenes  and  characters  whose  influ-  Carolina  Art  Association.     It  well 

ences  refine  and  elevate  our  na-  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  artist, 

ture?    The  office  of  the  writer  is,  and  will  doubtless  add  to  his  al- 

iodeed,  a  great  one ;  and  great  in  ready  widespread  fiime,  and  should 

proportion  is  his  influence  for  good  confirm  in  the  confidence  of  the 

or  for  evil.     Too  often  is  it  forgot-  community  the  judicious  action  of 

ten  that  the  executive  committee,  in  entrust* 

*<a  drop  of  ink  ^^S  ^  ^^^  untrammelled  judgment 

Falling  like  daw  upon  the  page,  produces  the  embodiment  of  his  ideal. 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  only 

millions,  think."  suggestion    from    the    committee 

Among  a  people  like  our  own,  which  accompanied  the  order  to 

who  read  incessantly  and  are  eager  Mr.  Leutz6,  was  that  the  picture 

for  new  books,  it  is  of  the  highest  should  represent  some  incident  in 

importance  that  the  books  eupplied  our  revolutionary  history,  and,  if 
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poflBible,^  as  lying  Dearer  the  hearts  gn^ialate  the  Carolina  Art  x^aaoci* 

and  homes  of  our  people,"  in  the  oiation  on  having  secured  so  vala- 

southern  portion  of  our  country,  able  a  treasure. 

The  artist  had  happily  long  medi-  

tated  and  arranged  in  his  mind  just  "'Emestim;  w^  the  Eearfa  Lm^ 

such  a  subject,  and  at  once  decided  ta^."    By  AUik*    New  Tmri : 

to  transfer  to  canvass,  in  the  forci-  Stamford  db  Delisser,    1858.    1 

ble  coloring  of  his  masterly  pencil,  voL 

the  irallant  rescue  of  the  flag  by       «...        •     i l:  u  ^      i 

J«pir,  at  the  batde  of  Fort  fioul-  ^'?  "  »  )^Y,  ^^f       L^' 

tri<r  The  resalt  k  before  u..  worshipped ;  for  it  «  hke  nothtng 

The  artist  has  preMDtedos  in  the  'V^^^^^T  *^'?'  "?'  '"  'f" 

.  Fl     ■               .•  eartb   beneath,  nor  in   the  water 

Tonnir  aerffeantthe  impersoDation  ,     'C      ^     ™        TT      . 

if  a  flirted  anient,  and  earnest  pa-  ""fV,  ""^           r  "    uv  ^'^ 

triotism.  A  graceful  and  athletic  fig-  *»»"?.<*»"*  evidence  of  maltifanous 

nre,witha<^untenanceradiaDtwi£  '^'"«?  TST   «^**'  Tlf 

enUiusiaam.  moanto  the  palmetto  «ome  proofii  of  it,  lugged  in  by  the 

breastwork  amidst  the  bofsUng  of  f^  '»  •»«.  "*^  "f'^tt  <>«  P<»t»«- 

bomb.,  evidently  pleased  with  the  ^^A  "  ^  \   t  ^^"^^  "^ 

music  if  the  ter^re  cannonade,  and  ««"n«»«'«d  with    technical  expr«. 

,             ... 1  ..  ^  u-^u««  «♦  a  Mons  and  new  corned  words,  and 

bears  up  m  triumph  the  broken  staff  .i        ,         ^  ^l     u    i.         7 

and  tattered  flag.    Another  figure,  *f «  P'*?  '^  *^? ,  ^^  ~  ^"  " 

with  bronani  See  and  thougEtfd^  l^^L'\^"^^   V\^!^1^ 

anxious  gaze,  reaches  out  from  the  ^^  ^^    ^t  *~  *"*  introduced 

gabion  togiU.  the  rescued  treas-  into  heaven,  where  aetonishmg re- 

^         A  xi.  •  J  I    1-                 M.  marks  are  made  by  the  arcbauffels : 

ure.    A  third  looks  on  in  mute  ap-  '"~*^  "^  **m«u^i^j  «.x»  «iivuauj«w, 

plause.  and  doubUe«  within  th^e  ^^^^^^^  trA'^:,ti 

'^  intervals  through  the  book.     The 

**  The  boldest  held  his  breath  hero,  Emestin,  is   a  man  of  fine 

For  a  time."  i^^  mnj  culture,  and    of   noble 

At  a  distance,  grim  with  smoke  »»'««»;  ^e  are  instructed  on  these 

and  muttering  vengeance  from  a  P?»^*«    '^^"'y   eariy   m   the  story, 

hundred  mouths,floatshisMajesty»s  This    cultivated    being    outrages 

fleet;  the  troubled  sea  dashes  the  ^^^''J  "g^^  ^e«*>n«  ^7  blasphemous 

fragments  of  shattered  spars,  and  prayers  to  his  Maker ;  and  his  noble 

receives  the  shower  of  canister  and  nature  is  no  where  apparent  in  his 

grape ;  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  f^tions.     The  author  displays  great 

a  sulphurycloud;  the  whole  present-  knowledge    of  human   nature  in 

ing  with  great  power  and  effect  a  tri-  some  of  its  phases;    and    sound 

nmph  of  art  in  beautiful  harmony  ▼i®'^"  o^  >f«  "o^  unfrequently.   But 

withtheraoralgrandeurofthescene  the  whole  book  is  injurious  and 

portrayed.  unsightly,    and    we    gladly    dis- 

The  picture  should  be  considered,  ™*^  ^** 

not  an  apotheosis  of  Jasper,  but  the  ~     ~ 

skillful  appropriation  by  the  artist  of  ^^onde    and    Brunette;    or,   the 

an  incident,  highly  dramatic  and  Gothamite  Arcady.  New  Tori: 

captivating  in  itself;  to  illustrate  the  ^-  '^Ppleton  ik  Co.    1858.    1 

spirit  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ^' 

actionsof  our  revolutionary  history.  As  a  specimen  of  typography, 

We  repeat,  we  think  the  picture  this  volume  is  worthy  of  the  venr 

a  suecessrul  achievement,  and  con-  respectable  house  from  which  it 
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bsDes ;  as  a  Htemiy  prcxhiotioii  it  is  Hopes  with  the  summer  born, 

(^Qite  valaelew.     It  cannot  be  criti-  An1"ll*ay''e  uJ' desolate  and  earth  for- 

cised,  for  there  »  nothing   m  it  lom  i 

worth?  serious  attention,   ezoept,  

indeed,  the   motto    quoted   from  j^^^  ^^  YotIc  to  Delhi.    By 

VirplwhichwouWhavesetVirgUs  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Jr.    Nei 

teetL  on  edge.    Much  good  paper  york:     D,    Appletan    <k    Co. 

and  ink  have  been  wasted  on  the  185R 

book ;  we  hope  no  one  will  waste 

time  upon  it  ^^  comer  of  the  earth  is  secure 

from  the  exploring  mania  of  the 

LegendM  and  Lyrics.    A  Booh  of  t™es.      Thibet   and    Corea,    the 

Verse.  By  Adelaide  Amie  Proc-  Amoor  River  and  the  Niger,  the 

ter.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  interior  of  Japan  and  the  scenerr 

d:  Co,    1858.  ^^  ^^^  Philippine  Islands  are  all 

^      *      ,      '  visited  and  photographed  and  jotted 

The  daughter  of  so  sweet  a  singer  down  in  Journals.     We  shall  soon 

as  Barry  Cornwall,  Miss  Procter  parody  the  Roman  phrase,  and  end 

comes  before  us    with  a  double  by  being  «  never  less  at  home  than 

claim   on  our    regard.     We  are  ^j^^„  ^^  ^ome."    For  all  men  like 

ready  to  forgive  her  short^mmgs  ^^   ^^^^j.    ^^^  ^^  authorities 

for  her  father's  sake;  and  it  is  very  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  f^  ^^  pleasantest 

pleasant  to  find  that  she  needs  no  ^^  ^jg-tj      ^^^^      countries  is 

such  indulgence,  but  deserves  ad-  ^o  sit  by  the  fireside  and  read  books 

miration  for  her  own  merit.    The  ^^  travels. 

poems    in   this  neat  volume  are  q„^  ^^^^^  desire  a  pleasanter 

thoughtful  and  correct  in   tone;  companion  for  such  a  journey  than 

the  conceptions  clear,  the  fancy  ^^  Minturn.    He  is  one  of  thoee 

delicate  and  pure,  and  the  v^rse,  in  ^^^  specimens  of  the  voyager 

genera],    melodious.     The  pieces  .^^  ^^^           i^^^^  ^^^  maintoins 

are  mostly   occasional,  treating  of  j^.^  soberness  and  is  content  to  say 

interests  common  to  all,  and  we  ^^^^  ^^  really  saw,  and  not  what 

are  sure  the  book  will  be  welcomed  j.^  ^j  ^^  |,^^^  ^^^n^     H^, 

by  all  who  value  wholesome  litera-  g^^.  ^^^^s  win  favor  from  the  judi- 

^^  cious;  he  believes  in  the   ability 

Hear  her  smg  of  autumn  :  ^^^  general   honesty  of  intention 

"Moan,  oh  ye  autumn  winds!  of  the  unpopular   and  ignorantly 

Summer  has  fled,  abused  East  India  Company.    We 

'"''tea''^s"and*dte  ""^"^^  ^^""'^  **'*^^  ^^^^^  *°y  unprejudiced  man,  who 

The  LUy's  gracious  head  18  acquainted  with  the  history  of 

All  low  must  lie,  the  Company,  will  come  to  very 

^e^  ^^"^  *'*"**^'*  tiummer  now  is  m^^h  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr. 

Minturn.     Our    author's    style  is 

Grieve,  oh  ye  autumn  winds !  graphic,  Simple  and  agreeable ;  he 

tS"^:-.  S;.mSW  leave,  will  «K,n  «?«  for  himself  .Dd  form,  conclu- 

be  shed,  sions,  if  not  always  sound,  at  least 

For  she  that  loved  her  so  honest.     His  estimate  of  the  people 

k^'^^^^'u     1^...     kiM.     ^  of  Hindostan  seems  to  usnotun- 

And  one  by  one  her  loving  children  go.  .              «   <i  j.          11 

just,  and  deformed  by  no  ezaffger- 

Moam,  mourn,  oh  autumn  winds !  ations.  But  we  cannot  help  think- 

HJnJTnVwfW^n  bad^mn.t  close  ing  Wm  eotii«ly  in  error  in  regard 

and  die ;  to  the  Chineae.    The  outvard  pol- 
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ish  of  the  people  is  undeniable ; 
and  their  civilization  compels  the 
admiration  of  men  accustomed  to 
refer  every  thing  to  European 
origin.  But  externals  are  prover- 
bially deceitful ;  we  know  that 
Nero  was  a  finished  dandy,  and  the 
^'  first  gentleman  of  Europe"  is  not 
yet  forgotten.  It  is  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  who  have  resided 
among  the  Chinese  long  enough  to 
gain  some  insight  into  their  char- 
acter and  acquaintance  with  their 
language,  that  a  more  corrupt 
people  does  not  exist  upon  the 
earto,  that  in  many  infamous  arts 
they  are  the  teachers  and  masters. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  ex- 
ample of  a  great  nation  almost  en- 
tirely atheistic ;  their  philosophy, 
sublime  as  is  its  morality,  is  a  phi- 
losophy 'entirely  of  this  world; 
their  whole  scheme  of  society  has 
for  its  fundamental  idea  the  mate- 
rial nature  alone.  The  missionary 
has  to  encounter  in  them  even  more 
hopeless  scholars  than  the  Hindoo ; 
for  the  Hindoo  mind,  filled  as  it  is 
with   idolatries  and  absurd  fables, 


refers  those  idolatries  and  fables  to 
another  state ;  and  in  so  fiir  has  a 
point  of  contact  with  Christianity. 
But  the  Chinese  is  the  perfect  man 
of  the  *^age  of  reason,**  ready  made 
to  our  hands ;  and  every  weapon  of 
belief  blunts  upon  his  armour. 

To  those  who  would  have  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  description 
of  India  and  its  people,  as  they  ap- 
pear, at  present,  we  heartily  com- 
mend Mr.  Minturn's  volume. 


Zerah,  .  the  Believing  Jew.  By 
Mrs,  Pogson  Smith,  CkarleS' 
Urn :   W.  B.  Babcock,  1857. 

This  volume  has  been  upon  our 
table  for  some  time,  and  should 
have  received  attention  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  It  is  a  work  designed, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  to  set  in  a 
forcible  light  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  by  a  sketch  of  the 
conversion  of  a  Hebrew  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  a 
certain  class  of  readers,  and  the  de* 
sign  is  praiseworthy. 
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THE   NSW  WORLD,   AND  THE   NSW   MAN. 

We  believe  it  was  the  author  of  contains  an   article  entitled  "The 

that  excellent  satire,  Peter  Schlemil  New  World,  and  the  New  Man." 

in  America,  who  first  g^ave  celebrity  It  is  of  a  length  not  unendarable; 

to  the  Boston  Mutual  Admiration  some  portion  of  it  appears  to  l>e 

Society.    That  venerable  city  has  written  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  on  the 

long  aspired  after  the  reputation  of  subject  of  the  Citizen  of  America, 

the  representative  city  oi  America;  and  at  the  first  perusal  it  seems  to 

and  as  its  pretensions  are  not  uni-  be  the  handiwork  of  a  philosopher, 

venally    acknowledged,  her  wise  A  few  gratuitous  thrusts  at  the 

men  devised  this  excellent  institu*  South  (^uth  Carolina,  indeed,  is 

tion,  which, if  it  has  no  other  effect,  complimented  as  the  representative 

contributes,  at  least,  to  the  sweet  Southern  State)  appear,  but  these 

illnsion  under  whose  soothing  infiu-  we  passed  over,  as  we  do  the  exple- 

ences  her  citizens  complacently  re-  tives  of  an  habitual  swearer,  as  un- 

po«e.    A  sooiety  of  this  kind  is  not  conscious  departures  from  propriety; 

Without  its  uses.    It  keeps  all  of  its  and  read  with  interest  for  some 

members  in  good  humour,  and  it  pages  further,  when  suddenly  the 

sometimes  does  a  good  thing.    The  mark  of  the  Society  appears  in  un- 

Atlantic  Monthly,  which  has  just  mistakeable  traces,  and  we  find  our- 

completed  rfs  year  of  probation,  is  selves  perusing  a  glowing  laudation 

a  very  good  thing.    It  is  the  result  of  an  idealized  Boston  Cockney — 

of(  the  determination  of  the  Society  the  genuine  Simon  pure,  who  relig- 

to  put  its  best  leg  foremost,  and  in  iously  believes  Fanueii   Hall  the 

truth  they  have  done  it     Even  we  finest  specimen  of  architecture  In 

in  the  dark  and  distant  South  have  all  creation,  and  the  Bunker  Hill 

i^ead  it  and  admired  it;   and  if  it  Monument  the  original  from  which 

does  give  us  a  kick  now  and  then,  Cheops  took  the  notion  of  his  Pyra- 

frhy  we  will  even  try  and  return  the'  mid. 
compliment.  But  we  have  said  that  this  Ma- 

A  late  number  of  this  Magazine  tnal  Admiration  Society  is  not  a 
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bad  tfainiB^naj,  that  it  is  a  ffood  Boatonians  are  as  greedy  Itstenen 
thing.  There  is  no  doubt,  (not-  as  ever  the  old  Scotch  were;  bot 
withstanding  all  oar  swagger)  that  whereas  the  latter  listened  eageriy 
we  have  not  yet  emancipated  our-  for  crumbs  of  doctrine,  and  reguded 
selves  from  colonial  or  provincial  with  suspicion  anything  that  ap- 
bondage ;  that  we  are  yet  afraid  to  peared  to  be  new,  the  former  are 
think  always  for  ourselves,  or  to  ever  agape  for  novelty ;  ifnotnov- 
admire  until  the  fiat  of  approval  eltyof  doctrine,  novelty  at  least  in 
reaches  us  from  abroad.  We  dare  the  mode  of  exposing  the  doctrine; 
not  fall  down  and  worship  our  own  something  which  has  a  lofty  sound, 
prophets  until  a  foreign  tnbunal  has  even  though  the  signification  is  not 
discovered  the  true  mark  of  a  di-  very  clear,  the  sound  being  often 
vine  origin;  then  it  sometimes  hap-  mistaken  for  sublimity,  and  the  ob- 
pens  that  our  admiration  knows  no  scurity  for  depth.  We  cannot  help 
limits.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  believing  that  this  essay  on  the 
wait  until  the  signal  is  given  from  New  World  and  the  New  Man  was 
abroad.  Now  the  Mutual  Admira-  originally  intended  for  a  Lyceom 
tion  Society  relieves  its  members  lecture.  The  writer's  primary  ob- 
from  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  servile  ject  was  to  fill  up  a  given  space,  of 
dependence.  There  is  some  fear  time  or  of  paper ;  he  had  nothing 
lest  it  might  lead  them  to  the  other  particular  to  say;  and  yet  he  most 
extreme  of  presumptuous  self-re-  needs  amuse  his  hearers  and  appear 
liance.  When  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  to  instruct  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
he  kicked.  If  our  Jeshurun  would  studded  with  effective  points ;  is 
kick  only  against  European  inter-  regardless  of  logical  sequences,  has 
meddlers, it  would  be  well;  at  any  occasional  bursts  of  impassioned 
rate  we  would  not  be  offended  there-  elocution,  (we  do  not  say  eloquence) 
by ;  but  the  well  fed  steer  is  fond  of  and  just  enough  of  paradox  in  it  to 
turning  his  rear  in  a  southern  direc-  excite  the  hearer's  attention  to  the 
tion,  and  throwing  out  his  heels  in  end.  We  have  no  very  accurate 
a  most  unfraternal  and  beast-like  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  composi- 
manner.  Let  us  try,  if  not  to  emu-  tion  now  in  vogue  in  that  latitude, 
late  his  posterionsh  antics,  at  least  but  the  essay  appears  to  4is  to  bear 
to  ward  off  the  force  of  his  hoof,  internal  evidence  of  being  the  pro- 
perhaps  by  the  dexterous  movement .  duction  of  one  who  is  either  a  pro- 
of catching  it  in  our  hands,  and  fessional  lecturer,  or  a  candidate  for 
holding  it  until  he  shall  have  ex-  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 
pended  some  of  his  wanton  strength.  lay  pulpit 

Lecturing  is  a  favourite  and  a  Withal,  there  is  a  sub-stratum  of 

fashionable  amusement  in  our  north-  very .  good  sentiment  pervading  the 

em  citiee:  in  none  more  so  than  whole  essay.    We  like  and  respect 

in  Boston.    All  sorts  of  subjects  are  the    intense    Massachusetts   spirit 

brought  in  this  form  to  the  notice  which  prompts  him  to  say:  "Who 

pf  the  people;  and  if  there  is  nothing  would  exchange  Concord  or  Cam- 

special  to  be  told  to  the  people,  in  bridge  for  any  hundred  thousand 

toe  way  of   practical  information  miles  of  slave-binding  dead  level  I 

upon  some  positive  science,  the  lee-  Who  Massachusetts,  in  whole,  for  as 

turer  is  frequently  driven  to  the  many  South  American  (or  southern) 

necessity  of  amusing  his  audience  republics  as  would  cover  Saturn 

with  cleverly  arrang^  words,  which  with  all  its  moons ?**    Now,  this  is 

have  the  sound  at  least  of  wisdom,  just  the  sort  of  sentiment  we,  of 

if  they  lack  the  substance.    The  South  Carolina,  have  with  regard  to 
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MaiiachuaettB,  and  we  heartily  Saxon  race  in  its  greatest  purity, 
exchange  complimenta  with  our  has  produced  no  name,  except 
brother  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  re*  Franklin^s,  which  posterity  will  cod> 
moteDesB  from  the  centre  of  polite-  tinue  to  venerate.  Indeed,  it  may 
ness  makes  us  consider  the  epithet  be  asked,  what  American  name  is 
which  he  applies  to  our  "dead  even  now,  destined  to  this  happy 
level "  rather  low;  but  still  we  re-  immortality?  Washington  we  know 
ciprocatethe  antipathy  and  heartily  will  live  forever;  and  we  believe 
respect  it — and  we  are  better  pleased  that  the  name  of  Marion  will  be 
at  this  demonstration,  because  it  loved  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  adven- 
appears  to  imply  that  henceforth  ture  and  of  patriotic  chivalry  con- 
we  are  to  be  let  alone;  that  we  are  tinue  to  animate  us;  that  as  long 
DO  longer  to  be  considered  the  pu-  as  the  South  remains  true  to  her- 
pil  and  the  protegee  of  the  North,  self  the  name  of  Rutledge  will  ao- 
bnt,  considered  henceforth  as  hope-  ouire  increasing  glor}'.  We  know 
less  and  hardened  sinners,  we  are  tnat  Jefferson  is  too  intimately  con- 
to  be  abandoned  to  our  own  obdu-  nected  with  the  democratic  senti- 
rate  willfulness.  -  ment  ever  to  die,  and  we  believe 
It  is  a  common,  and,  we  think,  that  Jackson's  name  will  be  equally 
DOt  an  unreasonable  notion  among  immortal.  But  we  would  be  unwiU 
Americans,  that  the  man  of  Ameri-  ling  to  add  another  name  to  this 
ea  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  small  catalogue.  We  know  that 
man  of  the  old  world  morally,  men-  tlie  admirers  of  Webster,  both  north 
tally  and  physically.  It  is  not,  and  south,  predict  this  immortality 
however,  so  certain  that  this  will  for  him,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
be  so.  It  is  not  yet  an  easy  matter  and  of  Mr.  Calhoun  will  be  offended 
to  distinguish  him.  The  difficulties  that  we  do  not  class  them  among 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  peculiar  the  untying  ones.  But  we  hesitate, 
development  arise  from  that  which  We  see  no  marks  of  their  handi- 
wefondly  conceive  to  be  the  crown-  work  in  any  of  the  features  of  our 
ing  glory  of  our  i^e — facility  of  institutions,  and  the  fame  of  an  on^ 
intor-^communication  with  the  rest  tor  is  as  transient  as  his  generation, 
of  the  world.  Any  change  there-  We  remember  the  time  when  the 
fore  which  the  New  World  will  reputation  of  Fisher  Ames  was  as 
prodnce  in  the  new  man  must  result .  wide-spread  as  that  of  Mr.  Webster, 
directly  from  causes  beyond  the  but  the  name  of  Ames  is  now  curi- 
Kach  of  agents  purely  intellectual,  ously  repeated  by  the  youuff,  and 
that  is,  from  the  action  of  nature  in  the  few  that  remember  him  m  the 
his  physical  development;  and  this  glare  of  his  fame,  already  sigh  over 
comprises,  not  the  operations  of  the  short  term  of  an  orator's  immor- 
•oil  and  of  climate  only,  but  the  tality.  Now  of  the  names  which 
niysterions  influence  of  the  amal-  have  been  selected  as  fair  candidates 
gamation  of  races.  This  operation  for  immortality,  (and  we  have  chosen 
la  ^ing  on  here  to  an  extent  not  none  who  do  not  enjoy  a  Catholic 
hitherto  witnessed  in  historical  reputation}  the  only  New  England 
times,  and  no  sober  man  can  ven-  name  is  that  of  Franklin,  and  it  is 
tore  to  predict  what  will  be  its  to  be  remarked,  that  he  left  his 
ranlik  So  fax  as  our  past  history  home  while  yet  a  boy  and  completed 
fbmishesinstrnction,  the  purest  races  his  peculiar  education  in  Philadel- 
have  not,  so  far,  produced  the  finest  phia. 

■pedmens  of  men.    New  England,  And  here  let  us  digress  a  littie 

which  has  hithorto  represented  the  while,  to  discourse  upon  citiaenship. 
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We  hold  it  right  that  a  man  shall  perfect  finish  of  the  malediction, 
chose  his  own  hirth-place.  The  it  was  a  comfort,  a  small  one,  doabt- 
seat  that  he  adopts  as  the  home  of  less,  that  the  hand  of  the  master 
his  manhood  is  the  place  where  he  was  employed  to  damn  him;  not  s 
wonld  like  to  have  been  bom;  and  bangler  who  might  torture  him  with 
the  accident  of  his  nativity  should  unphilosophical  and  inconsistent  de- 
be  forgotten.  We  are  amused  at  nunciations.  Our  lecturer  wants 
the  warm  contentions  between  some  the  completeness  of  finish  of  the 
of  our  newspapers  respecting  the  great  Emulphus.  He  is  nnphilo- 
birth-place  of  Jackson.  Suppose  sophical ; — we  think  that  we  shall 
that  he  was  bom  in  South  Carolina;  prove  him  a  bunder, 
did  he  not  leave  it  as  soon  as  he  In  describing  the  characteristicB 
could  f  and  did  he  ever  manifest  of  the  new  man,  he  first  of  all  ai> 
the  least  regret  at  having  ezpatria-  cribes  to  him  ^*a  tendency  to  sim* 
ted  himself?  Let  Tennessee  enjoy  pie  and  universal  principles  of  so- 
him  to  herself.  So,  too,  witli  Wash-  tion.**  It  is  impossible  to  be  mors 
ington  AUston.  We  cannot  sym-  vague;  impossible  to  find  a  more 
pathize  with  those  who  compla^  slender  peg  on  which  to  hang  s 
cently  enumerate  him  among  the  theory.  It  may  describe  a  socifdiat, 
distinguished  sons  of  South  Garo-  a  pupil  of  a  normal  school,  equally 
lina.     What  evidence  did  he  ever  with  the  profoundest  philosopher; 

g've  that  he  considered  himself  a  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  illustrative 

iroHnian  ?  He  belongs  to  Boston ;  examples,  may  as  readily  be  taken 

there  he  lived;  there  he  worked;  for  one  as  for  the  other, 

there  he  married;  there  he  died;  Simple  and  universal  principles 

there,  too,  let  him  be  bora.    The  of  action !     Does  there  exist  a  man 

only  misfortune  in  such  cases  is,  who  does  not  possess  them  ?    But 

that  the  man  really  has  no  country,  what  are  they  I     How  do  they  man* 

AUston,  for  example,  added  to  the  ifest  themselves  f     We  once  knew 

reputation  of  Boston ;  but  that  city  a  most  estimable  gentleman  who 

could  not  claim  him  as  an  illustra-  was  verv  methodical  in  all  his  hab- 

tlon  of  the  product  either  of  her  its.   One  day,  after  having  departed 

soil  or  of  her  institutions.    This  is  for  his  office,  his  family  was  startled 

a  hardship;  for  it  is  an  insuperable  by  his  almost  immediate  and  unex- 
barrier  to  complete  and  perfect  natu- .  pected  return  home.     He  went  up 

ralization.    It  is,  however,  one  of  to  his  dressing  room,  and  returning, 

the  necessary  prices  which  one  must  was  about  to  leave  the  house  with- 

pay  for  expatriation.  out  saying  a  word,  when  to  the 

We  have  rather  a  fituicy  for  specu-  earnest  entreaty  of  his  wife,  whose 

lations,  and  care  not  how  extrava-  curiosity   had  been   excited  to  a 

gant  they  are,  provided   tbey  are  painful  degree,  he  explained :  that 

consistent  and  logical.    Itoonceras  lust  as  he  had  reached  the  door  of 

Qs  very  little  whether  our  Atlantic  his  office,  he  remembered  that  it 

lecturer  curses  us  or  blesses  us;  but  was  the  first  day  of  October;  and, 

weconfessthatifweare  to  be  cursed  as  it  was  with  him    a    universal 

we  like  to  have  it  neatly  and  prop-  principle  of  action  always  to  ex* 

eriy  done.  The  object  of  Emulphus*  change  his  white  hat  for  a  black 

curse,  amid  his  consternation,  at  the  one  on  that  day,  he  had  returned 

woes  innumerable  which  impended  home  to  repair  the  omission  which 

over  his  devoted  head,  mignt  still  his  forgetfblness  had  caused.    This 

enjoy  some  satisfiiction  in  admiring  anecdote  is  related  merely  to  iliaa* 

the  Catholicity,  the  totality,  the  trate  the  infinite  variety  which  maj 
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exist  of  flimple  and  univenal  prin-  rica  in  the  undistarbed  possession 
dpies  of  action.  of  the  priceless  blessings  of  liberty. 

Oftbe  nature  of  this  simple  and  Our  new  English  cousin,  deter- 
nniversal  principle  our  lecturer  mined  to  be  outdone  by  no  one  in 
deigns  no  explanation.  Had  he  the  service  of  liberty,  follows  her 
told  us  what  it  is  not,  we  might  lead.  She  had  participated  in  the 
hare  formed  some  vague  conception  slave  trade,  and  now  finds  that  she 
of  what  it  might  be;  but  even  this  has  a  debt  to  pay  to  the  people  of 
negative  description  is  denied  us —  that  great  continent.  It  is  a  duty 
and  we  fear  it  would  puzzle  him  as  she  owes  to  humanity,  to  herself, 
sorely  to  describe,  as  it  would  us  to  and  to  the  injured  African ;  and 
divine  it;  Some  of  us  at  the  south  thus  true  to  her  instincts  and  her 
entertain  the  notion  (it  may  result  principles,  she  calls  upon  the  south 
from  our  ignorance)  that  the  prin-  to  pay  the  debt  for  her.  But  the 
ciples  of  the  man  of  the  north  may  south,  not  yet  having  become  vir* 
be  reduced  to  the  simple  formula,  tuous,  naturally  objects  to  pay  the 
get  what  yon  can  and  keep  what  debts  of  another,  and  reasonably 
you  get.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  demandsthatcause  should  be  shown 
opinion,  abroad,  that  this  formula  why  she  should  depart  from  the 
embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  Ameri-  simple  formula  of  American  princi- 
can  ethical  philosophy. — It  may  be  pie  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
that  they  are  not  very  far  from  the  At  this  refusal  New  England  stands 
truth. — We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  aghast  with  holy  horror.  Why, 
not  the  summary  of  the  philosophy  my  friend,  knowest  thou  not  that  I 
of  civilization.  We  have  reason  to  am  virtuous?  Canst  thou  offend 
believe  that  the  English  have  my  newborn  sanctity  by  wantonly 
adopted  it;  doubtless  it  flourishes  rolling  under  thy  tongue  that  lus- 
among  other  nations.  So  that  in  cious  morsel,  whose  very  aroma  may 
this  respect,  at  least,  simplicity  of  tempt  me  from  the  path  of  recti- 
principle  and  universality  of  appli-  tude  into  which  my  new  light  has 
cation  are  not  the  pecnhar  charac-  directed  met  Oh,  wicked  and 
teristics  of  the  new  man.  perverse  generation  I  oh,  reckless, 

There  is  one  principle  which  may  shameless  slave-breeders!  Peace, 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  our  cousins,  peace,  most  virtuous  cousins.  We 
both  Old  and  New  English :  it  is  breed  the  slaves,  but  you  help  us  to 
the  principle  of  intolerance.  As  rear  and  train  them ;  your  inge- 
soon  as  one  of  these  respectable  unity  gives  us  wherewithal  to  clothe 
gentlemen  becomes  virtuous,  he  in-  them ;  and  your  courage  and  energy 
stantly  commences  a  crusade  against  tempt  you  around  the  stormy  Cape 
cakes  and  ale;  and  nothing  so  read-  Horn  in  quest  of  the  hides,  from 
ily  excites  his  ire  as  the  suspicion  which  you  manufacture  the  brogans 
that  ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth  of  that  protect  their  tender  feet  from 
some  old  fellow-sinner,  who  still  the  nipping  frost, 
palters  with  these  delicious  luzu-  But  though  we  are  left  in  doubt, 
ries.  Thus,  after  having  gorged  the  or  rather  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
sew  world  to  repletion  with  Afri-  the  nature  of  this  simple  and  uni- 
can  slaves,  England  suddenly  be-  versal  principle,  yet  we  are  assured 
comes  virtuous,  is  roused  with  holy  that  ^  in  the  American  man  will  be 
horror  at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  found  social  largeness  and  suscepti- 
and  a  brother,  with  a  black  skin,  bility — ^whatsoever,  in  the  breadth 
pitting  in  bondage,  and  calls  on  all  of  a  flexile  and  sympathetic  nature, 
the  world  to  aid  her  in  keeping  Af  may  contribute  to  the  keeping  of 
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the  Golden  Rule."  And  wbat,  oh  cause,  m>  hr  from  unfolding,  as  our 
sapient  reader,  are  the  '^victorioas  lecturer  asserts,  the  best  promise  of 
influences,"  that  are  to  mould  the  America,  involves  his  ultimate  deft- 
imported  Teuton  to  the  spiritual  truction  and  disgrace.  For,  our 
form  which  his  appointed  tasks  im  lecturer  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ply  ?  It  is  the  air  we  breathe.  Our  standing,  the  animal  is  the  man ; 
lecturer  sajs  that  we  inhale  more  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  expect 
oxygen  than  the  European  does,  wisdom  from  an  habitual  tippler  n 
Whether  this  is  true  or  false  we  to  expect  greatness  from  a  people 
know  not ;  but  a  more  striking  in-  who  at  every  breath  inhale  the 
stance  of  a  non-sequitur  can  hardly  spirit  of  fire  and  of  rapid  oombu- 
be  found  in  the  whole  domain  of  tion.  The  insane  may  be  more 
argumentation.  Oxygen,  gentle  brilliant,  the  nervous  man  more 
reader,  is  the  intoxicating,  or  rather  irritable,  and  a  genius  may  bisce 
the  exhilarating  principle  of  our  at-  forth  like  a  meteor  to  dazzle,  for  an 
mosphere;  and  in  times  not  very  re-  instant,  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
mote  it  was  the  practice  of  our  pro-  but  the  race  is  stamped  with  (he 
fessors  of  chemistry  to  show  how  seal  of  mortality,  and  is  doomed  to 
temporary  madness  may  be  pro-  perish.  But  we  cannot  and  do  not 
duced  by  adding  to  the  air  we  believe  this  of  dur  country.  We 
breathe  a  little  more  of  this  ele-  can  love  the  home  of  our  birth, 
ment  than  nature  has  provided,  though  malaria  broods  over  it  and 
Its  effects  are  quick,  violent,  but,  fills  our  habitations  with  mourning; 
happily,  transitory,  and  the  experi-  the  very  dead  who  mingle  their  dost 
ment  is  conclusive  as  to  the  wisdom  with  its  soil*  endear  it  to  us — we 
of  Providence  in  mixing  our  draught  can  understand  how  the  dwellers  of 
for  us  in  just  and  wholesome  pro-  Campania  cannot  forego  the  sight 
portions.  Now,  if  our  lecturer  is  of  their  lovely  homes,  though  the 
correct  in  supposing  that  an  undue  fires  of  Vesuvius  occasionally  roll 
proportion  of  oxygen  is  found  in  over  their  land,  and  make  a  deso- 
the  American  atmosphere,  we  have  lation  of  their  smiling  homes.  These 
a  cause,  and  a  very  sufficient  cause,  evils  may  still  have  Uieir  compensa- 
to  produce  a  nation  of  madmen,  tions.  but  the  idea  of  living  in  a 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  impos-  land  where  every  breath  we  draw 
sibility  of  our  ever  producing  a  man  is  steeped  with  intoxication,  of  being 
who  can  enjoy  the  repose  essential  unconsciously  an  habitual  drank- 
to  greatness  and  its  most  striking  ard,  and  of  meeting  surely  with  the 
characteristic  drunkard's  doom — we  cannot  find 
We  have  read,  as  our  lecturer  in  such  a  land  any  compensation 
has  done,  Mr.  Robert  Knox's  dog-  for  such  unutterable  woe. 
matisms  on  the  tendency  of  the  Our  lecturer  seems  to  have  some 
white  race  to  degenerate  in  Ameri-  faint  perception  of  the  difficulty  of 
ca,  and  have  viewed  in  some  dismay  his  position ;  he,  therefore,  ignores 
the  proofs  in  our  physical  develop-  the  doctrine  that  the  animal  is  the 
ment  which  he  adduces  in  support  man ;  and  would  make  the  China 
of  his  hypothesis.  But  we  bad  vase  of  the  American  man  a  more 
hoped,  and  we  still  hope,  that  time  precious  object  than  the  stone  jog, 
and  knowledge  will  discover  and  or  iron  kettle  of  other  nations.  This 
eradicate  the  cause,  and  avert  the  is  false  philosophy — a  China  vase 
deplorable  catastrophe.  But,  if  this  may  be  more  precious  than  an  iron 
hypothesis  about  the  atmosphere  is  kettle,  but  fbr  the  ordinary  purpo- 
true,  our  doom  is  fixed;  and  the  ses  of  the  kitchen  a  strong  kettle  is 
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worth  a  whole  warehouse  of  porce-  The  j^at  tendencj  of  the  new 
lain.  It  ia  a  miserably  false  view  nian  is  **  an  access  of  personal'mag- 
of  humanity  which  looks  at  a  pos-  netism,  or  inlQuence ;  we  keenly  feel 
Bible  man,  or  even  an  actual  man,  each  other  have  social  impressibil- 
and  ignores  the  body  of  men;  ity.  *  *  The  high  development 
which  would  sink  Russia,  with  her  of  this  in  the  American  man  ren- 
sixty  millions,  in  exchange  for  ders  him  communicative,  gives  him 
Greece,  with  her  hundreds,  among  a  quick  interest  in  men;  he  cannot 
whom  are  to  be  found  a  Plato,  an  let  them  pass  without  giving  and 
.<£schylus  and  an  Epaminondas.  taking. — Hence  the  much  blamed 
The  world  would  not  endure  two  inquisitiveness,"  Ac.  We  do  not 
Platos;  another  jEschylus  would  object  to  in quisitiveness ;  nor  do  we 
be  regarded  a  bore ;  and  evenr  assent  implicitly  to  the  opinion  that 
war  produces  more  than  an  Epami-  it  is  the  indication  of  an  iutelligent 
nondas.  Actual  men  are  the  meas-  disposition.  Much  depends  upon 
ure  of  the  value  of  possible  men.  the  manner  of  asking  questions. 
Plato  is  more  now  than  he  was  in  Sometimes  questions  are  asked  in 
his  own  day,  because  not  only  men,  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  restless 
but  nations  have  learned  to  imbibe  but  vacant  mind ;  sometimes  from 
philosophy  from  his  cistern.  It  is,  curiosity;  sometimes  from  inter- 
indeed,  a  blunder  ti)  reckon  num-  ested  motives.  We  believe  it  to  be 
bers,  alone,  a  success;  but  it  is  no  true,  that  one  who  never  asks  ques- 
lees  a  truth,  that  numbers  form  a  tions  will  feel  little  interest  in  his 
very  important  element  of  success,  fellows ;  but  we  are  far  from  regard- 
and  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  ing  a  mere  idle  inquisitiveneis  as  a 
caaea  they  are  the  best  evidences  of  probable  source  of  philanthropy. 
success.  We  knew  an  old  bachelor  planter 
We  think  it  not  an  unreasonable  who  made  it  a  part  of  the  daily,  or 
supposition  that  all  over  the  world,  nightly,  duties  of  his  driver  to  learn 
the  representative  man  of  a  great  the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood, 
people,  will,  on  examination,  be  and  report  it  to  him  every  morning, 
found  to  consist  much  more  largely  But  we  never  could  ascertain  that 
of  the  iron  and  clay  than  of  the»  he  had  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  phi- 
porcelain  material.  He  will  not  be  lanthropist  about  him — ^he  was  a 
a  victim  of  dyspepsia,  will  not  be  bore  to  himself,  and  so  he  bored  his 
governed  by  irritable  cerves;  he  driver ;  his  heart  never  sofbene<l 
will  not  write  unintelligible  poetry,  under  the  .influence  of  neighbor- 
nor  will  he  veil  himself  in  the  hood  gossip, 
clouds  of  obscurity  and  mysticism.  But,  says  our  lecturer,  "the  phi- 
to  be  made  manifest  only  to  the  lanthrophy  of  the  American  man 
initiated.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  merely  of  the 
and  confidently  reject  the  hypo-  neighborhood  sort,  such  as  sends  a 
thetical  new  man  of  our  Atlantic  Thanksgiving  turkey  to  poor  Rob- 
lecturer,  and  wait  for  the  appear-  ert,  and  a  hat  that  does  not  fit  well 
ance  of  one  made  of  more  homely  to  poor  Peter.  For  here  the  predi- 
atuff — nay,  even  of  the  potters'  clay  lection  for  principles  and  generali- 
— and  be  thankful  for  the  exchange,  sations  comes  in  and  leads  him  to 
We  gaze  with  rather  incredulous  translate  his  fellow  feelings  into  so- 
wonder  upon  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher-  cial  axioms.''  There  was  a  certain 
bur^;  or  seat  ourselves  with  perfect  Mrs.  Jellaby  whose  philanthropy 
confidence  by  the  side  of  Captain  was  somewhat  of  the  same  sort : 
John  Smith,  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  she  translated  her  fellow  feelings 
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iBio  floetal  aziomt.''  For  her  the  word  lecordt  was  pronoanced  re- 
concrete  man,  the  Buffering  woman,  cdrds.  It  is  something  to  have 
or  child,  was  too  insignificant  an  oh-  reduced  England  in  the  compass  of 
ject  to  kindle  an  emotion  in  her  two  thooghts,  hut  Emerson  has 
highly  toned  hosom :  hut  let  hu-  hrought  it  to  one.  For  heaven's 
manitj  make  the  appeal,  and  the  sake  let  us  have  that  thought 
fountains  of  her  benevolence  opened  '^Emerson  dissolves  England  in  the 
spontaneously.  We  must,  however,  alembic,  ^scT*  This  is  what  the 
do  the  American  the  justice  to  say  Bostonians  receive  as  profundity ; 
that  he  does  not,  like  Mrs.  Jellaby,  and  hail  the  author  as  one  of  their 
sacrifice  his  children  to  the  cause  prophets.  Aswe,atthe  south,  have 
of  humanity.  He  is  no  Infidel. —  an  old  fashioned  prejudice  in  Ikvour  ' 
He  provides  for  his  household.  of  understanding  what  we  hear,  we 
We  have  thus  far  followed  our  would  suggest  to  any  admirer  of 
embryo  lecturer,  with  a  pretty  ctrong  such  profundity  a  diligent  study  of 
consciousness  that  we  have  not  alto-  the  lesson  on  composition  contained 
gether  misunderstood  his  meaning,  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
This  advantage  is  not  enjoyed  by  second  chapter  of  the  sixth  volume 
us  for  the  remainder  of  our  task,  ofthe  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
We  are  not  fond  of  losing  ourselves  Shandy,  Gentleman, 
cither  in  abstractions  or  in  mean-  Of  all  the  phenomena  of  this 
ingress  words.  Life  is  very  short,  thaumaturgic  age,  nothing  strikes 
and  there  are  many  things  well  us  as  ^ore  wonderful  than  the 
worth  the  learning ;  but  we  could  vast  amount  of  words  which  mean 
never  understand  the  utility  of  en-  nothing,  complacently  uttered,  and 
deavoring  to  solye  the  meaning  of  patiently,  nay,  greedily  received, 
a  sentence  which  appears  to  be  Ifthis  happened  only  on  Sundays,  it 
rather  a  straining  after  a  thought,  might  be  accounted  for ;  the  old 
than  a  real  thought  What,  for  habit  of  being  good  once  a  week, 
example,  can  be  the  satisfaction  of  and  of  listening  with  semi-attentive 
unriddling  such  a  Delphic  passage  ears  to  long  sermons,  still  maintains 
as  this?  "The  inventiveness  which  its  sway,  and  will,  we  trust,  never 
characterizes  Americans,  the  multi-  ^become  obsolete  in  our  land.  But 
plicity  of  patents,  comes  from  the  that  men  and  women  should  flock 
tendency  to  go  behind  the  actual,  to  lecture  rooms,  and  receive  with 
to  test  possibilities,  to  bring  every  applause  the  so-called  Delphic  say- 
thing  to  the  standard  of  thought  ings  of  the  modern  hierophant,  fills 
Emerson  dissolves  England  in  the  us  with  amazement  When  such 
alembic  of  his  brain,  and  makes  a  utterances  are  found  in  lectures  it 
thought  of  that"  We  should  have  is  not  so  wonderful ;  these  are  es- 
been  pleased  to  be  favoured  with  says  to  be  heard,  not  to  be  read ; 
this  thought  We  once  knew  a  and  the  more  the  understanding  is 
man  who  was  not  considered  by  his  bewildered  the  greater  the  succesa 
townsmen  nearly  so  clever  a  man  of  the  operator.  But  that  they 
as  Emerson  is  by  his,  who  visited  should  appear  in  print  b  a  proof 
England ;  we  never  heard  that  he  either  of  the  ignorance  or  of  the 
subjected  it  to  any  dissolving  pro-  impudence  of  the  writer.  It  is  true 
cess,  but  be  came  home  with  two  that  some  men  write  nonsense  with 
thoughts,  which  we' record  for  the  a  happy  unconsciousness  of  what 
instruction  and  profit  of  the  world;  they  are  doing;  but  others  delibe- 
one  was,  that  English  women  had  rately  palm  it  off  upon  the  people 
clumsy  calves ;  the  other,  that  the  for  depth.    We  can  not  in  £ur. 
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D6S8  charge  the  preaeDt  lecturer  nor  in  Preaoott    Bnt  their  Emer- 

with  many  Buch  Delphic  sentences,  sons,  their  Fuller,  ('d  OssoH)  their 

tboogh  we  find  many  that  we  think  Parkers,  abound  in  it    Now,  it  may 

the  writer  would  find  it  rather  dif-  be  very  fine.    It  may  be  very  sub- 

ficult  to  translate  into  homely  and  lime.    But  to  us  it  is  unintelligible, 

intelligible  English.    We  will  illus-  It  certainly  is  not  clear  at  the  first, 

trate  our  meaning  by  a  passage  from  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third  time 

the  Dial,  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  of  readiuff  ;  and  we  have  only  to 

traascendental    philosophy  which  say  of  it,  that  if  it  requires  so  much 

was  published  in  Boston  some  years  labour  to  divine  its  meaning,  we  do 

sgo,  and  which  still  imperceptibly  not  care  to  understand  it 
inspires  many  of  the  writers  of  that       To  return  to  our  lecturer :    He 

city.    Here  it  is :  admits  that  his  is  as  yet  but  a  fancy 

^The  popular  Genesis  is  histori-  sketch ;  that  the  new  man  is  not  yet 

cal.    It  is  written  to  sense,  and  not  fully  developed.    He  dwells  com- 

tOBOttl.    Two  principles  diverse  and  placently  upon  the  results  already 

alien  interchange    the    Godhead,  attained.    He  says  that  we  can  now 

and  sway  the  world  by  turns.  God  point  to  books  that  spring  from  the 

is  dual.  Spirit  is  derivative.  Unity  pure  genius  of  the  new  man ;  and, 

18  actual  melody.    The  poles  of  aaving  these  books  in  hiis  view,  he 

things  are  not  integrated ;  creation  hesitates  not  to  say  that  ^  there  is 

is  globed  and  orbed.    Yet  in  the  now  soundinc^  upon  these  shores,  a 

true  Genesis  nature  is  globed  in  the  deeper,  subtiler  and  mere  univenud 

material,  souls  orbed  in  the  spirit-  note  than  is  heard  in  any  other  land 

nal  firmament    Love  globes,  wis-  touched  by  the  AUaotic  Sea.     We 

dom  orbe  all  things.    As  magnet  have  our  writings  on  several  depart- 

the  steel,  so  spirit  attracts  matter,  ments  of  literature,  and  in  both 

which  trembles  to  traverse  the  poles  prose  and  verse,  which  are  charao- 

of  divinity  and  rest  in  the  bosom  of  terized  by  a  breadth  and  largeness 

onity.    Ail  Genesis  is  of  love.—  of  suggestion,  by  a  spirituality  and 

Wifldom  her  form,  beauty  her  cos-  prophetic  adherence  to  the  moral 

tame."  sentiment  which  justify   all    that 

Iff  it  not  a  strange  thiuff  that  a  has  been  affirmed    or  reasoned." 

good  city,  once  the  very  bulwark  of  Brave  words !  as  Fluellyn  says,  ex- 

the  old  faith  once  delivered  to  our  cellent  brave  words!    We  are  nut 

iathers,  should    almost  simultane-  sure  that  we  understand  what  they 

OQsly  have  abandoned  the  old  Pun-  mean ;  and  certainly  our  intelligence 

tsn  dogmas,  because  they  demanded  would  have  been  signally  assisted 

too  absolute  a  degradation  of  the  had  he  condescended  to  illustrate 

understanding;  and  adopted  in  lieu  his  meaning  by  naming  some  of 

of  the  time  honoured  faith  of  the  these    representative    books.     He 

Cottons,  the  Mathers,  the  Edwards,  goes  on  to  say  that  ''our  deepest 

aod  others,  whose  names  are  still  thought  finds  a  popular  reception 

savoury  in  the  churches,  and  sub-  which  proves  it  not  foreign  or  ex- 

Btituted  in  lieu  thereof  the  Delphic  ceptional."    To  this,  of  course,  we 

utterances  of  the  Dial?    And  none  take  no  exception.    He,  doubtless, 

ofthewritersof  whom  Boston  most  asserts  what  ne  knows,  and  as  he 

loudly  boasts  are  even  now  untinged  mentions   immediately  afterwards 

by  this  sublimated  nonsense.   -It  is  the  rapid  sale  of  Emerson's  poems, 

not  in  Hawthorne,  nor  in  Longfel-  we  presume  we  are  not  blundering 

low, nor  in  Lowell;  nor  in  Bancroft,  when  we  suppose  that  author  to  m 
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the  exponent  of  our  deepest  tbooglit  phetie  adherence  to  the  morm]  seoti- 
As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Emerson  ment"  of  this  effusion.  We,  to 
commands  our  highest  respect  It  whom  all  such  fttntasies  are  abao- 
is  impossible  not  to  reverence  him  lutely  unknown,  can  frequently  dis- 
as  a  thinker  of  the  first  order ;  but  cover  a  rhyme,  but  never  a  reaaon, 
we  regard  his  thoughts  as  far  too  and  if  it  came  from  any  less  accepta- 
refined  to  be  popular.  We  doubt  Me  source,  we  would  characteriae 
not  that  his  essays  are  on  the  shelves  it,  as  Southey  humourously  supposes 
of  the  educated  classes  of  New  the  Scotch  doctor,  Mr.  Dry,  would 
England;  but  surely  our  lecturer  his'^Doctor,'' '^^T't^yutf/wr/Stium- 
would  not  insinuate  that  they  are  eefieeP 

also  the  hand  book  of  that  large  The  author  of  the  BigelowPapen, 
reading  class  which  ranks  below  a  book  which  caused  us  as  rauch 
what  may  be  called  the  educated,  pleasure  as  it  did  to  any  Bostonian, 
As  for  his  poems,  which  are  particu-  not  in  spite  o(  but  because  of  his 
larly  mentioned,  they  have  not  intense  hatred  of  the  South,  has  ad- 
reached  our  latitude;  but  if  we  may  mirably  imitated  Garlyle  in  a  sup- 
judffe  of  them  from  the  samples  posed  extract  from  a  hypothetiad 
which  are  to  be  found  interspersed  periodical,  a  few  words  of  which  we 
among  his  essays,  we  must  say  that  quote :  ^Speech  is  silver;  silence 
apeople  must  have  an  intense  yearn-  is  golden :  while,  therefore,  as  high- 
ing  after  poetry  who  will  run  after  est  author  we  reverence  him  whose 
such  verses;  and  they  are  generally  works  continue  heroically  unwrit- 
fiintastic  and  frequently  unintelligi-  ten,  we  have  also  our  hopeful  word 
ble.  Weselect  the  following,  which  for  those  who  with  pen  (from  wing 
ushers  in  his  essay  on  Experience,  of  ffooee,  loud  cackling,  or  seraph, 
as  happily  illustrative  of  both  quali-  Gk>d-commissioned)  record  the  thing 
ties :  that  is  revealed.''    This  notion  of  a 

The  Lords  of  Life,  the  Lords  of  Life,—  ^««>ic  unspoken    word  has  taken 

I  saw  them  pass  hold  of  our  lecturer's  fancy.    Syd- 

In  their  own  guise,  ^ey  Smith's   satirical  critique,  or 

Port%"ad"Slm;  the  eternal  clock  of  Macaulay,  he 

Use  and  Surprise,  takes  as  sober  earnest     After  all, 

Surface  and  Dream.  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be  more 

lrc.%'r,nT:^h'o"u1  .To^e^""*'  dl.po«d  to  judge  «  man  from  what 

And  the  inventor  of  the  game  he  says  than  from  what  he  does  not 

Omnipresent  without  name ;—  gay,  and  though  the  highest  author 

Little  man,  least  of  all,  heroically  unwritten,  the  greatest 

Among  the  legs  of  his  guardian  tall,  reputation  will  be  achieved  by  him 

Walked  about  with  pus.led  look :-  i,^  fon^^g  ^^i^  mundane  fashion  of 

Him  by  the  hand  dear  Nature  took:  .   ^*            -.       « i*  i  • 

Dearest  Nature,  strong  and  kind,  printing  and  publishing. 

Whispered  darling,  never  mind !  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  over- 

To-morrow  they  will  wear  another  face,  powered  by  the  learning  of  this 

The  founder  thou!  these  are  thy  race!  1^.             "j*.       tti-      Taj^ 

Boston  pundit     He  has  treated  us 

A    people    to   whom   biology,  to  a  discourse  on  the  music  of  the 

mesmensra,  spiritualistic  manifest-  spheres,  while  we  require  instruc- 

ations,  and  such  like  gifts  are  house-  tion  on  the  nature  and  principles  of 

hold  ^miliars,  may  appreciate  the  the  scale  of  a  violin  or  flute.    Ameri- 

**  breadth  and  largeness  of  suggest-  can  by  birth,  education,  habit^  oon- 

ion,  and  the  spintuality  and  pro-  nections  and  prejudices,  we  look 
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intense  interest  not  only  on  been  tanght  that  slavery  is  an  evil, 
our  future,  but  on  our  present  also,  social,  moral  and  political.  Our 
We  have  no  fancy  for  English  peo-  northern  casuists,  who  pretended  to 
pie,  and  take  pleasure  in  seeing  be  our  friends,  invented  the  doctrine 
them  foiled  by  any  body,  partiou-  for  us  of  a  necessary  evil ;  and  in 
larly,  by  Americans;  whether  on  this  state  of  humiliation,  we  abjectly 
the  oceaD,  in  deadly  strife,  by  Old  crouched  in  the  Union.  What  in- 
Ironsides,  or  in  the  gay  and  joyous  tegrity  could  be  expected  of  men 
sporting,  around  the  Isle  of  wight,  who  regarded  evil  as  a  necessity  t 
by  the  America,  or  even  in  thesom-  What  faith  in  Gk>d,  or  in  His  word, 
bre  and  melancholy  encounter  of  could  exist  among  men  who  were 
transcendental  jollification  by  Mor-  compelled  to  say  to  evil — be  thou 
phy.  But  we  are  not  yet  prepared  my  good  9  These  were  the  days  of 
to  raise  the  shout  of  lo  triumphe  our  humiliation.  How  meek  and 
over  Eofflish  humiliation  by  Ameri-  passive  were  we  under  the  pharisa- 
oan  genius.  If  there  is  to  be  such  ical  teachings,  the  insulting  pity  of 
a  thing  as  American  literature  dis-  our  northern  masters!  how  submis- 
tinct  from  that  of  Britain,  we  have  sively  did  our  own  people,  in  1808, 
not  yet  attained  it ;  nor  do  we  see  frame  an  Act  in  violation  of  the 
even  the  dawning  of  it,  unless  it  is  Constitution,  and  by  making  the 
in  such  works  as  Major  Downing's  slave  trade  a  crime,  brand  the  stigma 
Letters,  and  the  Bigelow  Papers,  of  condemnation  upon  the  very  ten- 
We  believe  Longfellow  (if  he  would  ure  by  which  we  hold  our  property ! 
abjure  the  heresy  of  hexameter  and  how  like  penitent  culpnts  did 
verse)  is  the  equal  of  Tennyson,  but  they  swallow  tne  additional  cup  of 
not  his  superior.  We  suspect  Rus-  bitter  waters,  when,  in  1820,  they 
sell,  or  Lowell,  (the  Bigelow  Paper's  completed  their  act  of  self-condem- 
man)  is  quite  as  clever  as  either,  nation  by  the  absurd  act  which 
and  we  know  they  are  all  more  in-  made  it  piracy  I  We  condemned 
telliffible  than  Emerson.  ourselves  by  our  own  deeds,  and 
Ifa  new  and  distinctive  literature  yet  found  no  peace,  either  at  home 
is  to  be  inaugurated  in  America,  it  or  abroad.  A  purer  light  has  shed 
is  probable  that  the  extremes,  the  its  ray  over  us;  we  have  discovered 
north  and  the  south,  are  both  des-  that  our  position  was  a  false  one. 
tined  to  aid  materially  in  establish-  Our  return  to  truth  must  be  attended 
ingit;  because  both  are  engaged  in  with  many  convulsive  throes;  but 
the  great  work  of  self-emancipa-  the  work  will  be  our  own,  and  origi- 
tion.  New  England  is  emancipa-  nality  ofthought  must  needs  be  one 
ting  herself  from  the  old  prejudices  of  the  results  of  our  moral  and  in- 
of  religion;  and  the  South,  by  a  tellectual  emancipation, 
counter-movement,  is  opening  for  Shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the 
herself  freedom  to  embrace,  cor-  new  man  after  our  own  notions? 
dially,  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  We  dare  not.  We  trust  that  Provi^ 
by  shaking  off  the  incubus  of  an  early  dence  will  permit  a  development 
erroneous  education.  Our  lecturer  which  will  discredit  neither  our 
says  **  the  slaveholder  of  South  Car-  country  nor  our  race.  We  are 
olina  must  avouch  a  faW  principle  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what  we 
to  cover  his  false  practice — must  nave  done.  We  think  Washing- 
affirm  that  slavery  is  a  divine  insti-  ton  and  Franklin  will  answer  for 
tution."  He  assumes  the  very  posi-  one  century.  We  are  satisfied  with 
tion  which  is  in  question.   We  had  Jackson  and  Clay,  with  Webster 
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and  Cslhoon.    If  Soott  were  a  less  Bigelow  Papen;  they  show  that  he 

vain  man,  we  would  be  well  satis-  is  a  good  hater — ^and  he  who  hates 

fied  with  him.    We  cordially  greet  heartily  must  have  a  soul.    We 

Emerson,    the    Essay  writer,  and  greet  him,  too,  as   an   American 

Longfellow,  the  Poet.    Nay,  we  worthy« 
adopt  cheerfully  Mr.  Lowell  and  his 


OUR   PET. 


The  Sun's  bright  crest  in  the  distant  west, 

With  milder  ray  is  beaming ; 
While  the  coming  light  of  the  Queen  of  Night, 

0*er  the  eastern  sky  is  streamiog. 
And  the  lingering  steps  of  the  Summer  day, 
Are  passing  slowly  from  Earth  away. 

Each  tiny  star  steals  out  afar, 

To  shine  in  the  pale  blue  skies, 
Each  bird  is  at  rest  in  its  mossy  nest, 

And  the  flowers  have  shut  their  eyes  ; 
And  the  night-wind  murmurs  a  sleepy  song. 
As  it  wanders  the  rustling  leaves  among. 

The  crimson  fades,  and  the  evening  shades 

Are  mingling  in  soil  twilight, 
And  our  Lily  flower  knows  well  the  hour, 

When  she  kisses  us,  good-night, 
So  she  turns  to  each  with  a  childlike  grace, 
And  a  sunbeam  smile  on  her  little  face. 

Our  bird  will  sleep  while  the  Angels  keep 

Their  vigil  around  her  bed ; 
And  may  God  above,  in  His  tender  love. 

Rich  blessings  upon  her  shed; 
Let  gladness  rest  on  her  innocent  brow, 
Keep  her  heart  trusting,  and  pure  as  now. 
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JEFFERSON.'*' 

In  a  fonner  number  of  the  Mag-  biy  pass  into  her  possession.    To 

azine  we  attempted  to  furnish  its  prevent  this,  two  months  before 

readers  with  a  brief  summary  of  nostiiities  commenced,  the   great 

the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  province  of  Louisiana  was  trans- 

Bandal's  book.    They  took  us  to  ferred  into  the  hands  of  that  perse* 

the  first  year  of  his  administration,  vering  race,  whose   capacity    for 

The  third  volume  is  now  before  the  swallowing  new  territory  is  never 

public.  The  two  preceding  volumes  satiated. 

exhibit  the  great  statesman  in  the  It  is  arousing  in  the  present  con- 
morning  vigor  and  noon  day  glory  dition  of  the  great  west,  to  look 
of  his  career;  the  third  indicates  the  back  tipon  the  awful  denunciations 
CTsdual  decline  to  that  period  of  of  party  leaders,  at  the  time  alluded 
ufe  when  its  illusions  are  over,  and  to.  The  acquisition  of  an  immense 
the  most  successful  career  ends  in  the  coui^try  by  peaceable  means  was 
inevitable  disappointments  which  represented  as  the  most  heinous 
generation  after  generation  feel  and  enormity  that  imagination  could 
lament,  and  which  none  can  escape,  conceive.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to 
We  shall  follow  the  writer  to  the  dissolve  at  once  the  bonds  of  the 
close  of  his  story,  with  all  due  re-  Union  that  held  the  States  together, 
ipect  to  the  great  man  whom  he  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  declared  in  Con- 
delights  to  honor,  but  with  no  dis-  gress,  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  these 
position  to  indulge  in  the  intense  bonds  were  at  once  virtually  dis- 
hero-worship  that  is  somewhat  the  solved,  and  that  it  was  the  right  of 
fittbion  of  our  countrymen.  all  the  States,  and  (he  duty  ofsome^ 

The  great  measure  of  Mr.  Jeffer-  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separa* 

son's  administration  was  the  pur^  tion — amicably  if  they  can^  forcibly 

chase  of   Louisiana.    The  secure  if  they  muH,    These  ravings  of  a 

possession  of  the  Mississippi  was  so  diseased  imagination  have  not  alto- 

obviously  necessary  to  the  progress  gether  ceased.    Even  in  our  time, 

of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  to  we  now  and  then  hear  a  croaker  ojf 

the  repose  of  the  whole  Republic,  the  anti-slavery  school  going  over 

that  few  liberal,  or  sound  thinkers  the  same  ground,  and  recalling  and 

in  the  Union  failed  to  perceive  it.  repeating  the  contortions  of  Mr. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gave  it  his  earnest  at-  Quincy  with  reverential  admiration, 

tendon.    A  happy  combination  of  It  was  the  same  distinguished 

cirsumstances  assisted  his  efforts,  leader  of  the  New  England  federal- 

Tbe  rapacity  of  the  French  Govern-  ists  who  offered  a  resolution  looking 

ment  had  wrested  the  country  west  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 

of  the  Mississippi  from  their  feeble  son,  for  retaining  Gen.  Lincoln  in 

peninsular  ally.    But  having  seized  office,  at  Boston,  two  years  after  the 

lit  ^hey  were  unable  to  retain  it  General  had  offered  to  resign.    For 

A  war  with  England  was  at  hand,  this  misdemeanor  Mr.  Quincy  pro- 

The  acquired  country  would  inevita-  -posed   to  impeach  the  President. 

*Tbe  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Henry  S.  Rjindal,  L.L.D.*  Vol.  III.    Derby 
ft  Jackson,  New  York :  S.  G.  Gonrtenay  &  Co.,  Oharleston. 
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He  approached  the  subject,  he  said,  very    questionable    measures,  si- 
with  profound  solemnity.    It  was  a  though,  as  usual,  Mr.  Randal  sees 
painful  duty,  but  the  occasion  called  nothing  in  them  to  question  at  all 
on  him  to  perform  it    The  cruelty,  A  prudent  man  may  be  wise  is 
the  criminality,  of  keeping  a  man  staying  at  home,  for  a  time,  to  avoid 
in  office  for  two  years,  with  a  large  insults  in  the  streets,  but  for  a  grest 
salary, against  his  will,  was  enlarged  people  to  withdraw  from  the  ocean 
on  with  great  eloquence.  The  vote  and  destroy  their  own  commeroe 
was  taken,  and  the  result  was  one  for  fear  of  its  encountering  robbery 
aye,  (Mr.  Quincy,)  and  one  bun-  and  wrong,  seems  to  be  rather  s 
dred  and  seventeen  noes.    The  ab-  ludicrous  solution  of  the  existing 
surdity  of  the  farce  was  too  g^eat  difficulty.  War  would,  at  least,  hare 
for  even  his  friends  to  applaud,  had   more  dignity  and   meaniog. 
We  need  not  be  surprised  if,  under  The  country  was  as  well  prepared 
such  auspices  as  those  of  Mr.  Quincy  for  it  in  1807,  as  in  1812.    Besides, 
and  General  Hamilton  the  federal  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  known 
party  of  1787   was  utterly  over-  that  the  people  would  not  submit, 
thrown,  notwithstanding  its  many  and,  we  think,  ought  not  to  have 
excellenciesof  talent  and  character,  submitted  to  bis  policy—- to  mess- 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  se-  ureswhich  destroyed  their  resouroeB 
oond  election  they  were  reduced  to  without  an  equivalent— and  exer- 
a  corporaPs  guard.  cised  a  ri^ht  to  extirpate  commeroe 
During  the  administration  of  Mr.  indefinitely  under  the  pretence  of 
Jefferson  the  country   was   beset  regulating  it.  Far  more  consonant 
with   difficulties.     The  great  war  with  the  dignity  of  the  Republic 
raged  in  Europe.    The  two  chief  would  it  have  been,  on  the  refusal, 
belligerants  were  alike  regardless  or  neglect,  of  England  to  punish 
of  neutral  rights.    They  were  alike  the  insolence  of  her  officers  m  first 
arrogant,  unjust,  and  unprincipled,  assailing  the  Chesapeake,  and  then 
We  felt  the  aggressions  of  England  refusing  to  leave  our  waters  at  the 
more  because  she  was  nearer  to  us.  command  of  the  American  goreni- 
Her  ships  infested  our  waters,  fired  ment,  to  have  at  once  made  war, 
on  our  merchantmen,  assailed  our  and  poured  out  on  the  ocean  the 
ships  of  war,  and  acted,  altogether,  naval   militia  which   will   always 
witn  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  constitute  our  chief   strength  in 
the    honor    and    dignity   of   the  every  conflict  with  a  commercial 
American  people  which  has  never  people.    But  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
been  paralleled  among  independent  great  diplomatist  and  not  a  great 
States.  What  was  the  government  warrior,  and  we  see  in  this  &A  a 
to  do  f      We  had   no  ships,  no  sufficient  explanation  of  his  policy, 
armies,  no  means  of  inflicting  pun-  without  persuading  ourselyea  that 
ishment  on  the  two  powerful  rob-  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse 
bers  who  openly  substituted  might  were  wise  measures,  as  Mr.  Randal 
for  right.     They  were  equally  cul-  would  have  us  to  believe.    They 
pable  in  design,  if  not  in  act    To  were  half  measures,  which  termi* 
declare  war  on  both  would  have  nated  as  half  measures  always  do. 
been  as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Quincy's  They  accomplished  nothing  as  re- 
scheme  of  impeachment  proved  to  gards  the  evil  at  which  they  were 
be.    As  a  snostitute  for  war,  Mr.'  aimed,  while  they  weakened  the 
Jefferson  resorted  to  embargo  and  spmt  and  exasperated  the  domestie 
non-intercourse  laws.     They  are  discords  of  the  ooontry.     Thej  ex- 
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posed  the  nation  to  the  sneen  of  the  crime  charged,  in  pointing  out 
Mr.  Canning,  and  the  faction  of  the  means  for  doing  this  and  weigh- 
Mr.  Qaincy,  and  threw  the  businesB  ing  the  comparative  advantages  of 
of  the  honest  trader  into  the  hands  one  or  another  mode  of  accomplish* 
of  unprincipled  smugglers.  ing  the  purpose.    It  is  only  on  the 

Another  prominent  event  in  the   supposition  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  was 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was   actuated  bj  personal   hostility  to 
the  adventure  and  trial  of  Aaron  the  accused  that  the  part  he  per- 
Burr.     We  have  already  arlverted   formed  is  intelligible  at  all.     In 
to  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  our   any  case,  it  is  reprehensible.    Mr. 
purpose  to  go  over  the  merits  or  Adams  was  fond  of  drawing  paral- 
demerit*  of  the  party  accused.    He   lels  between  •presidents  and  kings, 
was  acquitted  of  the  treason  and  of  What,  he  asked,  would  be  thought 
the  misdemeanor.      His  enemies   of  a  king  sending  his  son  on  an 
eonsoled  themselves  with  the  belief  embassy,  when,  on  some  occasion, 
that  they  had  blasted  his  name  for   he  was  advised  to  send  his  Vice- 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  President, Mr.  Jefferson, as  Minister 
of  the  jury.    We  accept  the  result   to  England.    And  what,  we  may 
as  a  striking  proof  of  the  purity  of  ask,  %  won  Id  be  thought  of  a  king 
our  country's  manners.    The  de-  of  England  writing  notes  daily  to  a 
nunciation   of   Col.    Burr's   loose  court  engaged  in   trying  a  man 
morals  by  all  parties  must  be  taken   charged  with  treason,  and  using  all 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  gene>  his  influence  to  modify  the  pro- 
ral  chastity.      There    could  liave   ceedings  and  convict    the    party 
been  nothing  immoral  among  a  under  trial  I    Certainly  such  things 
people  who  hunted  Burr  to  death   are  not  common  in  our  days, 
becauee  of  his  licentiousness.  What       Mr.  Randal,  adverting   to   the 
Josephs  our  revolutionary  fathers  chaise  that  the  President  showed 
were!   When,  before,  in  the  world's  an  indecorous  eagerness  for   the 
history,  has  any  nation  taught  such    conviction  of  the  prisoner,  replies 
a  lesson  as  to  banish  a  public  man   by  saying  that  an  inspection  or  his 
for  indulging  in  free  love  practices  I   correspondence  with  Way,  the  Dia- 
Bat  there  are  many  things  in  Mr.   trict  Attorney,  '*  will  show  he  had 
Jefferson's  part  of  the  proceedings   very  Utile  to  do  with  the  actual 
which  do  not  strike  us  favorably.  managemeHt  of  the  cases."    Should 
He  intermeddled  in  the  trial  in  a  he  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
manner  neither  magnanimous  in    them  at  all  ?     Was  any  thing  left 
him  as  a  man,  nor  in  due  keeping   undone  by  him  except  going  to 
with  the  dignity  of  his  high  office.   Richmond,  taking  his  seat  at  the 
Mr.  Randal,  after  his  invariable   bar,  by  his  District  Attorney  and 
custom,  sees  nothing  in  the  Presi-   Assistant  Counsel,  and  addressing 
dent's  proceedings  but  what  was   himself  to  the  jury  and  the  court  t 
**  wisest,    virtuouaest,    discreetest.       But  if  Dr.  Randal  is  unreasona- 
bsst"    It  was  nothing   amiss  to   bly  indulgent  to  the  President's 
keep  up  a  continued  anxious  corre-  intermeddling  with  a  court  of  jus- 
spondence    with    the    prosecuting  tice,  trying  a  man  for  his  life,  he  is 
officer,  to  aasume,  from  the  begin-   proportionably  intolerant  of  the 
Qing,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty   attention   and  courtesies  lavished 
beyouda  doubt,  to  suggest  measures  on   the  Ex- Vice-President  of  the 
to  stimulate  diligence,  to  indicate  United  States,  in  his  ill  fortune,  by 
plans  for  crippling  the  counsel  for   what  he  calls  the  aristocracy  of 
the  defence,  by  entangling  him  in   Richmond.     He  is  indignant  with 
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Chief  Jmtioe  Marahftll  for  dining  He  was  attODifthed  wben,  in  a  eoia- 
with  a  neighbor,  among  a  number  ronnttj  where  duels  were  common, 
of  gentlemen,  because  Bnrr  was  a  he  was  charged  with  murder,  for 
guest  Indeed,  it  is  amunng  to  killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel, 
observe  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Kan-  when  juries  were  assembled  snd 
dal  identifies  himself  with  his  hero;  indictments  prepared  and  prosecii- 
how  perfectly  he  reflects  every  tions  threatened — and  well  might 
opinion,  prejudice,  friendship  and '  he  be  astonished,  for  a  more  de- 
enmity.  Nothing  is  a  subject  of  testable  outcry  and  persecation 
objection,  or  criticism.  Everything  have  never  disgraced  any  commih 
is  perfect — iotw^  terei  atque  rotwk'  nity.  Bnt  unfortunately  (br  bis 
du8,                             •  future   he  yielded   to  the  clamor. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  reader  He  left  New  York.  He  abandoned 
wiih  any  further  reference  to  the  the  field  to  his  enemies.  It  wss  a 
ridiculous  notion,  that  the  rancor-  great  mistake.  It  was  a  crisis  ot 
ons  hatred  of  Burr  and  tbe  un«  which  all  his  fortunes  depended, 
limited  denunciations  of  all  parties  and  he  took  the  wrong  course.  He 
in  this  countiT,  are  due  to  the  should  have  braved  the  uproar, 
loose  morals  of  that  unlucky  poli-  faced  the  prosecution,  vindicated 
tician.  We  could  as  readily  be-  his  conduct,  defied  his  enemies,  and 
lieve  that  the  combination  of  sustained  his  friends.  The  vio- 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  that  lence  of  party  rage  would  have 
chained  Napoleon  to  his  rock,  were  ended  inevitably  in  exciting  pnblio 
governed  altogether  by  a  holy  ab-  sympathy.  He  would  have  come 
horrence  for  the  morals  of  tbe  triumphantly  out  of  the  contest, 
Tuilleries,  which,  according  to  Bng-  with  a  stronger  hold  on  the  puUio 
lish  authorities,  included  incest  and  mind,  since  nothing  so  aids  a  maa 
all  other  abominations,  and  that  it  before  the  people  as  real  or  sop- 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  his  posed  persecution.  But  he  abaa- 
ambitious  designs,  or  their  corres-  doned  his  case  at  the  critical  mo* 
ponding  terrors.  These  ^are  suit-  ment,  and  never  afterwards  was 
able  stories  for  the  marines,  and  able  to  make  head  against  his  ene- 
we  leave  the  proper  parties  to  en-  mies.  Why  was  this  ?  How  are 
joy  them  with  becoming  credulity,  we  to  account  for  this  fatal  act ! 

Viewing  Burr,  however,  as  a  re-  It  was  certainly  no  want  of  cour- 
markable  man,  with  great  powers  age.  AH  parties  agree  in  assign- 
and  singular  character,  and  so  pre-  ing  to  him  the  courage  which  con- 
senting a  curious  study  to  the  stn-  sists  in  a  total  insensibility  to  fear, 
dent  of  history,  there  is  one  cir-  With  him,  courage  was  no  oompo- 
cumstance  in  his  career  that  seems  site  quality,  with  an  ingredient  ad- 
difficult  to  be  explained.  'He  ap-  mitting  of  panic  Was  it  a  mis- 
pears  to  have  been  taken  by  sur-  take  of  judgment?  Was  it  tbe 
prise,  when  on  the  death  of  Harail-  ill-jndged  suggestion  of  fnenda  f 
ton,  an  uproar  of  indignation  arose  Whatever  was  the  catise,  it  makes 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  did  the  great  unsolved  problem  in 
not  expect  the  onslaught  made  Burr's  career.  There  can  be  no 
upon  him  by  laity  and  clergy,  by  doubt  that  the  opposite  course 
political  enemies,  by  the  personal  would  have  enabled  him  to  put  hia 
adherents  of  the  deceased,  by  all  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  enetniea. 
those  who  for  any  cause  were  glad  It  was  the  event  of  his  life  on  which 
to  seise  an  opportunity  so  fevor-  all  his  future  fortunes  depended, 
able  for  indulging  their  hostility.  He  played  the  wrong  card  and  loal 
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every  thing.  He  made  the  false  an  eniire  week's  proceedings  in  the 
move,  and  was  check-oiated  for  trial,  w|th  extracts  from  memory 
life.  He  abandoned  the  field  in  of  several  speeches  on  both  sides, 
the  very  crisis  of  the  battle,  his  including  long  ones  from  his;  to. 
friends  were  overborne,  his  ene-  recite  half  columns  verbatim  of  a 
mies  triumphed.  There  was  no  series  of  papers,  of  which  he  said 
resistence,  no  defence.  The  politi-  he  is  the  author ;  to  caricature 
cal  pulpits,  which  were  as  active  Jefferson ;  to  give  a  history  of  his 
then  as  now,  might  have  declared  acquaintance  with  Burr ;  expatiate 
in  their  sermons,  that  on  examin-  on  his  virtues  and  sufferings,  main- 
ing  his  dead  body  his  attendants  tain  bis  credit,  embellish  his  fame, 
had  discovered,  to  their  amazement  and  intersperse  the  whole  with 
and  horror,  that  he  had  a  cloven  sententious  reprobations  and  praises 
hoof  for  a  foot,  and  it  would  have  of  several  other  characters;  f»ome 
been  devoutly  believed,  then,  and  estimate  with  tiiese  preparations 
ingetiious  gentlemen,  now,  would  be  may  be  formed  of  this  man's 
ready  to  vindicate  the  reasonable-  powers,  which  are  yet  shackled 
ness  of  the  belief,  and  the  suffi-  by  a  preternatural  secretion,  or  ex- 
ciency  of  the  fact,  to  account  for  cretion  of  saliva  which  embarrasses 
the  ultimate  failure  of  his  fortunes,  his  delivery.  In  this,  his  manner 
The  Devil  always  deserts  his  vota-  is  rude,  and  his  language  ungram- 
ries  and  betrays  them.  Even  Dr.  matical,  which  is  aggravated  by 
Faust  made  no  exception  to  the  verbosity  and  repetition.  With  the 
mle.  warmest  passions,  which  hurry  him 
We  extract  from  Dr.  Randal  a  like  a  torrent  over  those  characters 
passage  of  the  diary  kept  by  Blan-  and  topics  which  lie  in  his  way, 
nerhasset,  during  Burrs  trial.  It  he  has,  by  practice,  acquired  the 
will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  very  faculty  of  curbing  his  feelings, 
amusing  description  of  the  famous  which  he  never  suffers  to  charg^e 
Maryland  lawyer,  Luther  Martin,  the  enemy  till  broken  by  the  supe- 
and  give,  at  the  same  time,  some  rior  numbers  of  his  arguments  and 
slight  glimpse  at  the  taste  and  ac-  authorities — by  which  he  outflanks 
ooroplishments  of  the  writer  of  the  them,  when  he  lets  loose  the  re- 
deseription.  *^As  we  were  chatting,  serve  upon  the  centre  with  redou- 
Blannerhasset  says,  after  dinner,  in  bled  impetuosity.  Yet  fancy  has 
staggered  the  whole  rear  guard  of  been  denied  to  his  mind,  or  grace 
Burr's  forensic  army — I  mean  the  to  his  person  or  habits.  These  are 
celebrated  Luther  Martin,  who  yes-  gross  and  incapable  of  restraint, 
terday  concluded  his  fourteen  hours'  even  upon  the  most  solemn  public 
speech.  I  was  too  much  interest-  occasions.  This  is,  at  all  times,  dis- 
ed  by  the  little  I  had  seen,  and  the  gusting.  Hence  his  invectives  are 
great  things  I  had  heard,  of  this  rather  coarse  than  pointed ;  his 
man's  powers  and  passions,  not  to  eulogiums  more  fulsome  than  pa* 
improve  the  present  opportunity  to  thetic.  In  short,  every  trait  of  his 
survey  him  in  every  light  the  portrait  may  be  given  in  on^  word 
length  of  his  visit  would  permit.  — he  is  the  Therntet  of  the  law." 
I  accordingly  recommended  our  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Blannerhas- 
brandy  as  superior,  placing  a  pint  set's  conclusion  altogether  consist- 
tumbler  before  him.  No  ceremo-  ent  with  hts  premises,  but  the  de- 
ideB  retarded  the  libation.  Ima-  scription  is  lively  and  amusing, 
gine  a  man  capable,  in  that  space  On  the  drd  of  March,  1809,  at 
of  time,  to  deliver  some  account  of  the  end  of  his  second  term  of  of- 
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fice,  Mr.  Jeffenon  retired  from  pab-  A  email  namber  of  individoals  in 

lie  life.    Efforts  were  made  to  draw  New-Yoilc  contribated  afewthow- 

htm  back  to  it,  but  withoat  effect,  anda,  South  Carolina  and  Lotda- 

He  was,  at  last,  able  to  betake  him-  ana  appropriated,  each,  ten  thoos- 

self  to  the  enjoyments  of  literatore  and  dollars,  bat  the  amount  was 

and  the  country,  and  nothing  could  nnavMling,  and  Monticello  fell  into 

win  him  away  again.    History  has  the  possession   of  strangers.    The 

no  more  charming  page  than  that  moral  seems  to  be  that  in  our  great 

which  describes  the  retirement  of  Republic,  if  a  public  servant  does 

the  great  revolutionary  statesmen,  not  take  care  of  his  private  for- 

who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  tunes,  nobody  else  will,  and  he  most 

vindicate  and  establish   the  liber-  expect  neither  sympathy  nor  as- 

ties  of  their  coimtry.     Mount  Ver-  sistance  for  any  conceivable  amoimt 

non,  Quincy,  Monticello,  are  house-  of  public  service,  or  sacrifice  to  the 

hold  words  every  where.     The  do-  general  good.  '  It  is  always  deem- 

mestic  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson    was  ed  to  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  a 

full  of  interest  and  beauty.     In  a  servant  of  the  people  to  accept  his 

lovely  country,  surrounded  by  for-  services.    H^e  must  be  a  very  great 

estB,  within  sight  of  near  and  dis-  simpleton  to  expect  them  to  be  re- 

tant  mountains,  with  his  fields,  and  warded. 

flocks,  and  herds  about  him,  re-  Mr.  Jefferson  was  beyond  doobt 
leased  from  public  cares,  in  the  a  great  statesman — comprehensive, 
bosom  of  children  and  grand-chil-  profound,  subtle,  in  his  views  of 
dren,  who  loved  him  devotedly;  government.  He  understood  the 
with  his  books  and  the  company  genius  of  the  American  people, 
of  distinguished  men,  the  latter  their  position  and  wants,  and  pro- 
years  of  his  life  seemed  to  glide  on-  moted  the  changes  which  may  have 
ward  with  uninterrupted  smooth-  been  retarded,  but  which  were  in- 
ness.  His  bouse  was  the  centre  of  evitable.  He  deserves  honor  for 
hospitality.  All  intelligent  stran-  breaking  down  the  last  barrier  of 
gers  visited  him.  Every  country-  religious  intolerance,  the  most  de- 
man  who  had  occasion  to  pass  testable  of  social  evils,  from  which, 
through  his  neighborhood  was  in-  in  some  form  or  other,  even  now 
duced  by  curiosity  or  respect  to  we  are  never  safe.  We  do  not 
call  upon  him.  Ancient  foes  laid  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  rulers, 
aside  their  animosity,  and  showed  He  was  not  one  of  those  master 
their  reverence.  And  yet  all  was  spirits  bom  to  subdue  and  control 
not  well.  From  bad  fortune  or  in-  He  was  more  a  Mazarini  than  a 
judicious  mangement,  or  inevitable  Richelieu, 
circumstances,  his  debts  increased,  In  his  domestic  life  Mr.  Jefferson 
from  year  to  year,  until  they  over-  was  full  of  tender  and  considerate 
whelmed  him.  The  failure  of  a  affection  for  his  family,  warmly  at- 
friend,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  tached*  to  his  friends,  ready,  active, 
pay  120,000,  struck  the  final  blow  and  persevering  in  promoting  every 
at  his  fortunes,  and  his  last  mo-  useful  end  and  purpose.  His  last 
ments  were  embittered  with  the  years  were  devoted  to  the  Univera- 
reflection,  that  the  property  he  bad  ty  of  Virginia.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
adorned  and  cultiirated  would  pass  coarse  slander  of  the  day  to  repre- 
away  from  the  children  whom  he  so  sent  his  manners  as  rude  and  nts- 
dearly  loved.  There  was  a  slight  tic  They  were  the  refined  man- 
flutter  of  sympathy  in  the  pub-  ners  of  the  old  school  polished  by 
lie  mind,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  an  intercourse  of  many  years  with 
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the  highest  society  of  Paria.  His  oent  of  Mr.  Jefferson  whom  he 
views  of  religion  seem  to  have  ap-  does  not  detest  with  a  cordial  de- 
proached  those  of  the  Unitarian  testation,  and  he  ascribes  to  his 
Phnrch.  The  political  pulpit  of  his  friend  every  virtue  and  excellence 
day  insisted  that  he  was  an  Atheist,  under  heaven.  There  are  a  few 
The  work  of  Dr.  Randal  has  defects — certain  awkward  efforts  at 
acme  very  high  merits.  It  is  la-  fine  writing  and  classical  allusion, 
borious,  minute,  and  faithful,  no  the  removal  of  which  would,  we 
doubt,  in  its  facts.  It  covers  the  think,  very  greatly  improve  his 
wholeground  completely,  and  leaves  book.  But  there  is  no  accounting 
nothing,  it  would  seem,  for  future  for  tastes,  and  it  is  very  possible 
historians  to  tell.  He  relates  his  that  as  Dr.  Randal  thinks  them 
story,  in  the  main,  clearly  and  with  very  charming,  his  readers  in  gene- 
spirit  He  is  a  staunch  friend  and  ral  may  quite  agree  with  him  in 
a  good  hater.    There  is  no  oppo-  opinion. 


DANTE, 

Prophet !  whose  stern  eyes  pierce  the  dread  obscure, 
And  mark  the  flashing  of  th'  eternal  wheels, 
Yet  un appalled  ;  who  reads  thee,  trembling,  feels 

As  when  the  solid  earth's  foundation  sure 

Rocks  to  the  Titan,  struggling  in  his  might ; 
Or  one  abandoned  on  the  fearful  verge 
Of  some  ice-shivered  cliff,  who  hears  the  surge 
Of  frozen  floods  crash  thro'  the  Arctic  night. 
Terror  is  thine,  and  love ;  thy  mighty  soul, 

Sustained  in  flight,  mounts  on  archangel  wings 
Thro'  the  blind  gloom,  beyond  the  star-lit  pole, 

Till  where  the  fount  of  living  water  springs 

The  Father's  glory  still  thy  long  desire, 

And  love  dirine  thy  song  divine  inspire. 


In  Florence  grew  this  life  that  I  relate, 
In  that  fair  city  by  the  Arno's  stream 

Whose  name  is  music,  and  her  rich  estate 
The  glory  undiminished  and  supreme 

Of  souls  that  rise  beyond  the  bounds  of  Fate ; 
In  the  clear  heaven,  with  all-unclouded  beam, 

Shining  forever,  steadfast  stars  of  hope, 

Above  those  darker  mists  wherein  we  grope. 
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MABIOV. 


MarioB  had  his  leg  brokeo  bj ma  aocideat  at  the  oomineBeeiiient  of  the  aiegtai 
CharlesiOB,  aad  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  leare  the  citj.  The  inTestoieBt  boI 
beiag  yet  complete,  be  was  able  to  nake  his  escape.  It  is  supposed  that  tkitwu 
done  by  Cooper  BiTer,  in  a  boat,  dariag  a  storm  of  wiad  and  rain. 


I. — TBM. 

The  wsTes  grow  white,  the  forest  trees 
Are  bent  before  the  rising  breeae ; 
Sharp  lightnings  flash,  the  slanting  rain 
Coarses  along  the  thirsty  plaint 
And  eagerly  the  leaf  and  flower 
Drink  up  the  long  expected  shower; 
While  blended  ail  the  landscape  lies 
In  misty  earth  aad  streaming  skies; 
And  startled  flock  and  silent  bird. 
The  shirering  horse,  the  sestter'd  herd. 
To  fold  or  copse,  for  shelter  flee. 
To  open  shed,  or  spreading  tree. 

Bat  bravely  still  a  tiny  sail 

Of  dingy  eaoTass  courts  the  gale. 

And  faster  hurries,  as  the  mast 

Bends  lower  to  the  sweeping  blast; 

And  ever,  too,  the  oarsmen  ply 

Their  paddles  as  the  breezes  die, 

Or  as  opposing  eddies  meet. 

And  strike  absck  the  shivering  sheet ; 

Up  Cooper^s  stream  the  vessel  speeds, 
By  marshes,  flags,  and  brakes  of  reeds, 
By  cypress  wood  and  gloomy  pinci 
The  live-oak  and  the  mantling  vine, 
The  ash  and  tulip  blossomed  tree, 
The  jessamine's  wild  fragrancy, 
And  beech,  of  bark  so  smooth  and  fair, 
It  tempts  the  hunter  posted  there, 
Or  idler's  ready  knife,  to  trace 
The  loved  initials  on  its  face. 

Still  hastening  on,  the  crew  invokes 
The  wind,  by  Hagan's  point  of  oaks, 
And  fitfully  where  breezes  blow. 
By  Strawberry  or  Pimlico; 
They  weather  Mepkins'  marly  height. 
Pass  grove  and  villa  in  their  flight, 
B^und  Pawley's  bend  securely  wind, 
Leave  ferry»  farm  and  hall  behind. 

On  yet  with  flowing  winds  and  tides. 
From  eariy  dawn  the  shallop  glides; 
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Till  now,  that  in  the  crimson  west, 

Amid  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes, 
The  Sun  descending,  sinks  to  rest, 

With  promise  of  serener  skies. 
The  labour  of  the  day  is  o'er. 
The  sharp  prow  sinks  into  the  shore, 
The  helmsman  from  his  weary  hand 
Casts  off  the  sheet  and  leaps  to  land, 
And  from  the  awning  place,  with  care 
The  sable  boatmen  gently  bear, 
A  pale,  disabled  Cavalier. 

Disabled  for  the  strife  of  swords, 

He  left  the  leagured  town  to  find 
The  shelter  that  the  wood  affords 

For  shattered  limb  and  fretted  mind, 
Where  no  unfriendly  foot  intrudes, 
Among  his  native  solitudes.* 
Nursed  by  the  gentle  friend,  that  gave 
Her  anxious  9are  to  help  the  brave, 
With  woman's  smile  to  cheer  and  bless, 
Her  healing  hand  of  tenderness, 
And  watchful  eye,  secure  he  lies, 
Revolves  the  future  enterprise. 
And  forms,  in  fancy,  for  the  foe, 
The  subtle  scheme,  the  sudden  blow, 
The  ambush  and  the  sharp  defeat, 
The  silent  march,  the  sure  retreat, 
And  every  keen  and  crafty  plan 
That  marks  the  matchless  partisan; 
While  on  his  couch,  in  torture  tost, 
He  mourns  the  venture  rashly  lost. 
The  fallen  town,  the  captive  host; 
And  longs  for  health  and  strength  restored, 
To  draw  again  the  avenging  sword. 

For  now  the  din  of  war  no  more 
Is  heard  afar  from  Ashley's  shore. 
Low  lies  the  flag,  the  patriot  band 
That  battled  for  their  native  land, 
Imprisoned  in  the  reeking  ship. 
With  frenzied  eye  and  livid  Up, 
In  fever's  fury  madly  rave, 
And  find  a  blessing  in  the  grave. 

Nor  was  the  Briton's  fury  shown 
In  cruel  wrongs  to  man  alone, 
Their  meaner  and  unmanly  rage 
Made  war  on  infancy  and  age, 
With  reckless  and  relentless  hand 
He  gave  the  homestead  to  the  brand. 
And  in  the  homeless  child  and  wife, 
Made  war  upon  the  yeoman's  life, 
A  base,  ignoble,  brutal  strife. 
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In  vain  on  Camden*8  luckless  plain 
Gates  tried  the  chance  of  war  again : 
*Twa8  not  for  him — a  deathless  fame— 
The  fierce  marauding  bands  to  tame, 
Repel  them  from  their  track  of  gore, 
And  drive  them  to  their  island  shore. 
Inglorious  in  the  hopeless  fight, 
Dishonoured  in  the  craven  flight, 
He  left  DeKalb^s  great  heart  to  stain 
The  field  with  crimson  streams  in  rain. 
Stores,  cannon  lost,  a  scattered  few 
Still  flying  fast,  where  none  pursue. 
Beneath  the  fiery  August  sky 
Withered  and  sere  his  laursls  lie ; 
And,  with  the  luckless  Chiefs,  anew 
The  country's  hopes  seemed  withered  too. 


11. — THE    MUSTn. 

Who  boldly  then,  with  iron  will 

The  bloody  game  yet  dared  to  play  ? 
What  noble  band,  unconquered  still 

Sustained  the  fortunes  of  the  day  ? 

Not  theirs  the  pomp  and  proud  array 

Of  host  by  king  or  princes  led. 
With  flaunting  plume  and  banner  gay. 

Of  silk  enwrought  with  golden  thread. 

For  them  no  canvass  tent  was  spread, 

Their  camp,  the  tree,  the  earth,  the  skies ; 
The  forest  gives  the  patriot  bread, 

The  passing  brook  his  thirst  supplies. 

To  distant  wood  or  swamp  he  hies, 

The  secret  gathering  to  meet ; 
At  fortune's  order  fights  or  flies. 

In  fiery  charge  or  quick  retreat. 

With  rifle  true,  with  courser  fleet. 

What  gallant  hearts  undaunted,  then, 
Yet  quelled  the  foe  with  daring  feat  ? 

The  gallant  hearts  were  Marion's  men. 

And  he,  the  pale  disabled  Chief, 

That  from  the  leagured  town  afar, 
Driven  from  the  din  and  stir  of  war, 

In  solitude  had  sought  relief, 
Preserved  by  Providence  to  save 

A  people's  cause,  and  lead  the  brave,  ' 

Who  yet  unconquered  dared  oppose 

With  dauntless  heart  their  country's  foes.  i 

I 

Of  recent  pain  the  pallid  trace 
Yet  lingered  on  the  leader's  face ; 
But  his  the  air,  the  martial  mien, 
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The  look  resolved  and  yet  sereaei 

In  Nature's  leader  only  seen— 

The  broad  high  forehead,  amply  wrought 

For  miracles  of  noble  thought ; 

The  swarthy  cheek  and  eye  of  flame, 

The  active  limb  and  iron  frame. 

Invincible  to  do,  or  bear 

Cold,  hunger,  toil — in  swifl  career 

To  charge,  with  rapid  glance  to  see 

And  seize  the  chance  for  victory; 

Or  in  declining  fortune  yield. 

Yet  save  the  honours  of  the  field; 

And  merciful  as  brave,  the  blow 

He  warded  from  the  fallen  foe, 

And  nobly  scorned  in  peace  to  wreak 

The  country's  vengeance  on  the  weak. 

He  made  no  wife  nor  children's  need 

The  father's  evil  acts  atone^ 
And  lenient  to  another's  deed, 

He  craved  no  grace  to  shield  his  own. 
Not  Arthur's  knightly  table  knew 
A  knight  more  loyal,  just  and  true, 
Nor  Saracen  nor  Christian  bore 
A  lordlier  heart  on  Syria's  shore, 
When  Cross  and  Crescent  rose  or  fell, 

As  warriors  strove  to  hold  or  wfn, 
With  deeds  that  minstrels  love  to  tell,  , 

The  holy  towers  of  Saiadin ; 
NoFaynim  there,  nor  Templar  fought, 
Of  larger  heart  or  loftier  thought. 
Amid  the  country's  wreck  his  star 

Still  shone  with  clear  unclouded  light, 
No  mist  could  hide,  nor  tempest  mar. 

This  steadfast  watcher  of  the  night. 
Serene  it  stood,  to  mark  and  cheer 
The  path  in  honour's  bright  career. 

And  with  their  Chiefs,  a  chosen  few. 

That  dared  the  tyrant's  rule  abhor. 
Dauntless  and  strong,  and  daring,  too, 

Stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war — 
Conyers,  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
The  first  to  charge,  the  last  to  flee, 
James,  with  his  sturdy  brother  band, 
With  Baxter  of  the  iron  hand, 
And  brave  Postell,  who  never  knew 
Heroic  deed  too  hard  to  do ; 
McCottry,  of  unerring  aim. 
And  Witherspoon,  of  giant  frame ; 
McDonald,  prompt  in  every  need. 
As  fiery  as  his  matchless  steed, 
And  skilled  alike  in  feast  or  fray,    . 
The  scout  by  night,  the  fight  by  day, 
The  rapid  march,  the  patient  halt, 
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The  ambash  and  the  bold  aaaanit ; 
Horry,  with  stammered  word,  and  blow 
Like  lightning,  struck  the  flying  foe. 
And  many  a  gallant  heart  beside, 

Were  there,  the  men  of  Marion's  band. 
Their  Chiers  and  ooantry*s  stay  and  pride, 

When  gloom  and  sorrow  filled  the  land. 
What,  though  the  hostile  trooper  swept. 

To  mountain-top  from  ocean's  flood, 
And  wife  and  mother  raved  and  wept, 

At  daily  scenes  of  tears  and  blood, 
Undaunted  still,  resolved  to  dare 

All  risk,  all  loss,  with  latest  breath, 
The  warrior  trampled  on  despair, 

His  motto — Liberty  or  Death — 
That  once  in  burning  accents  broke 

From  Henry's  lips,  wherd  foes  amazed 
Cried  treason,  as  the  speaker  spoke, 

And  startled  friends  in  wonder  gased ; 
That,  now,  the  leader's  csp  before, 

Engraved  a  silver  crescent  bore. 
The  single  emblem,  stern  and  brief, 
That  spoke  the  purpose  of  the  Chief. 

October's  sky  is  calm  and  clear. 
The  breeze  is  soft,  the  balmy  air 
Steals  o'er  the  senses  like  a  spell, 
Where  Summer-lingering  spirits  dwell. 
And  leave  us  with  a  sweet  farewell  j 
Heard  in  the  hush  of  early  morn. 
Sonorous  sounds  the  mellow  t^orn : 
It  dies  away — but  at  its  close 
Another  and  another  rose. 
It  swept  along  the  forest  side. 
Across  the  river's  winding  tide, 
By  swamp  and  thicket,  glade  and  glen. 
The  signal  horn  of  Marion's  men. 

Prompt  at  the  call,  with  fiery  speed, 
The  yeoman  mounts  his  hardy  steed; 
The  miller's  saw,  a  scanty  store, 
Supplies  the  sword  the  trooper  bore. 
The  rifle  and  the  bunter's  gear, 
The  arms,  the  dreas,  the  yeomen  wear ; 
With  heart  untamed  and  eoorage  true. 
They  seek  the  secret  rendezvous, 
In  dreary  swamp  and  forest,  where 
The  eagle  builds  ber  e3rrie  nigb ; 
Far  ofl*  the  tfmid  fold  may  fear 
The  terrors  of  his  beak  and  eye; 
No  safety  leagues  of  distance  brmg ; 
With  sudden  swoop  he  strikes  hia  prey; 
Back  to  his  haunts  on  rapid  wing, 
The  bleeding  victim  bears  away. 
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Here,  in  their  eyrie,  watchful,  too. 

Bold  flights  the  daring  hunters  plan, 
And  far  and  wide  the  foe  may  rue 

The  onset  of  the  Partisan ; 
When  mustered  all,  the  yeomen  make 
The  swamp  fires  in  the  cany  brake. 
Led  by  the  Chief,  whose  matchless  skill 
Held  Victory  subject  to  his  will. 


III. — THE    CAMP. 

On  Pee  Dee's  swamp,  in  deep  morass, 

'Hid  winding  creeks  an  island  lies. 
Closed  every  path  and  secret  pass 

By  tangled  woods  to  prying  eyes ; 
Around  in  stately  columns  rise 

Huge  cypresses,  gigantic  pines, 
Tall  white-oaks  towering  to  the  skies, 

And  long  lithe  limbs  of  branching  vines ; 
Grape  twisted,  supple-jack  combine 

To  spread  aloft  a  lealy  maze 
So  densely,  through  its  arch  a  line 

Of  Summer  sunlight  rarely  strays ; 
Herds  there  in  winter  wandering  graze 

In  brakes  of  cane,  so  darkly  green, 
The  spotted  fawn  securely  plays, 

Protected  by  the  living  screen. 
Bright  plumed,  the  Summer  duck  is  seen 

In  hollow  oaks,  a  cunning  nest. 
And  far  up  earth  and  sky  between. 

The  ^eron  finds  a  place  of  rest. 
Here,  deep  within  the  silent  breast 

Of  wood  and  swamp,  the  leader  placed 
His  camp  of  rest,  when  sorely  prest, 

A  refuge  in  the  pathless  waste. 

Of  reeds  and  sod  the  hunters  made 
A  hamlet  in  the  narrow  glade ; 
Slight  shelter,  but  enough  for  those 
Who  love  the  forest's  deep  repose, 
Its  quiet  scenes,  its  simple  fare. 
Its  manly  sport  and  bracing  air; 
At  hand,  prepared  for  all  alarms, 
Their  sylvan  armory  and  arms. 
The  powder-horn  hangs  over  head, 

On  pine  or  oak  the  rifle  leans. 
The  hardy  horse,  in  marshes  bred. 

His  forage  there  securely  gleans; 
The  smoke  of  camp  fires  to  the  skies — 

Hushed  in  the  wood  each  flitting  breeze- 
Rose  straight  and  tall,  to  dreamy  eyes. 

Grey  trunks  of  ancient  forest  trees. 
Here  scattered  yeomen  carelessly. 
On  gathered  leaves,  with  blanket  spread. 
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Or  long  grey  moss,  a  forest  bed, 
In  groups  asleep,  or  resting  lie, 
Or  while  away  the  idle  day, 
>In  boisterous  sport  or  quiet  play; 
Or  clean  their  rifles,  and  with  care 
The  bullet  and  the  patch  prepare ; 
Or  seated  by  the  camp  fire  boast 

The  gallant  deeds  of  daring  done, 
When  Moultrie  kept  the  island  coast. 

And  Jasper  fame  and  honours  won. 
With  merry  laugh  they  loved  to  tell 

Of  Ardiesoff*s  unhappy  plight, 
When  sprawling  on  the  floor  he  fell, 

His  menace  turned  to  sudden  fright, 
As  James  with  weighty  chair  replied 
To  bullying  arrogance  and  pride. 
Of  Conyers  too,  when  hand  to  hand, 
He  braved  the  best  of  Watson's  band. 
And  daily  to  the  British  post 
Rode  first  and  challenged  all  their  host;— 
While  in  the  porch,  with  taunting  mood, 
A  rebel  maid,  a  captive,  stood, 
Inviting  every  foe  to  try 
The  freely  offered  courtesy, 
Laughing  to  see  that  not  a  man 
Dared  meet  her  rebel  partisan. 

But  most  they  praised  the  n6ble  feat, 
Where  Gavin  James,  on  charger  g^ay. 
Unaided,  kept  the  narrow  way. 

When  forced  by  numbers  to  retreat, 
And  pressing  on  In  full  career 
The  foe  assailed  the  rebel  rear: 
Then,  in  the  road  a  fathom  wide. 
Deep  miry  swamp  on  either  side, 
He  singly  stood,  and  dared  oppose 
The  onset  of  a  hundred  foes ; 
With  ride  shot  and  bayonet  thrust 
He  laid  the  foremost  in  the  dust, 
Others  in  quick  succession  came, 
Their  adverse  fortune  still  the  same; 
Dismayed,  the  troop  in  silence  gazed 
And  stood  admiring  and  amazed. 
To  see  a  single  heart  and  arm. 
As  with  a  spirit's  subtle  charm, 
The  charges  of  a  host  disarm. 

(T\>  be  Continued,) 
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ORIGIN    OF  THE   STATB  MILITARr   ACADEMIES. 

The  Military  Academies  of  South  Arsenal  at  Columbia  into  a  Mili" 

GaroliDa  now  occupy  a  deservedly  tary  School"    It  provided  that  the 

prominent  place  in  the  educational  $8,000  then  appropriated  for  the 

system   of  the    State.     From   an  said  Arsenal  should  be  appropri- 

humble  beginning,  they  have  quiet-  ated  for  the  support  of  a  Military 

ly  aud  steadily  worked  their  way  School ;  that  the  Commissioners  of 

into  public  favor.    It  may  truly  be  Free    Schools,    in    each    district, 

said  of  them,  that,  without  any  ad-  should  send  thither  one  of  the  most 

ventitious  aid,  they  have  made  a  promising  of  their  pupils,  not  un- 

name  for  themselves,  and  won  their  der  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  with 

own  titles  to  distinction.  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually, 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  regard-  out  of  their  portion  of  the  Free 

ed  an  unprofitable,  or  uninteresting  School  fund  ;  that  any  person,  not 

task,  if  we  undertake  to  relate  the  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  might, 

circumstances  of  their  institution,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor, 

and  to  put  on  record  some  of  the  '  enter  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 

facts  and  incidents  connected  with  said  school,  on  paying  one  hundred 

their  early  history.  dollars  annually ;  that  the  cadets 

To  Gov.  John  JP.  Richardson  be-  thus  admitted,  should  constitute  the 

loDgs  the  credit  of  first  suggesting  Arsenal  and  Magazine  Guard,  in 

to  the  Legislature,  that  the  Arsenal  place  of  the  existing  one ;  that  the 

at  Columbia,  and  the  Citadel  in  Governor  should  establish  rules  for 

Charleston,  be  converted  into  Mili-  the  government  of  the  school,  em- 

tary  Schools.    The  happy  thought  ploy   one  or  more  teachers,   and 

seemed  to  occur  to  this  gentleman,  confer  on  them  each  military  rank 

that  instead  of  expending  $24,000  as  might  be  thought  most  advis- 

annually  for  the  support  of  two  able,  and  appoint  a  Board  of  Visi- 

companies  of- enlisted  soldiers,  the  tors  annually,  to  attend  the  exami- 

State  might  devote  this  sum*  to  the  nations,  inspect  the  arms,  and  other 

education  of  a  portion  of  her  indi-  property  of  the  Arsenal  and  Maga- 

gent  youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  zine,  and  report  to  the  Legisll^ure ; 

have  her  arms  and  other  property  and  that  the   officers  and   cadets 

as  efficiently    guarded   as   before,  should  have  the  use  of  the  College 

Elected    Governor    in   December,  Library  on  such  terms  as  the  Facul- 

1840,  this    matter    occupied    his  ty  might  prescribe,  and  attend  the 

thoughts  during  the  ensuing  year.  Chemical  and  such  other  Lectures 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  as  might  be  thought  to  be  promo- 

in  1841,  Gov.  Richardson  still  en-  tive  of  their  knowledge  in  tne  use- 

tertained  his  project ;  and   it  was,  fill  and  mechanic  arts, 

no  doubt,  incompliance  with  his  Such  was  Gov.  Richardson's  plan, 

wish,  that  Col.  John  Phillips,  of  It  will  be  seen,  we  think,  that  it 

Charleston,   one    of  his    aides-de-  was  not  well  digested  and  arrang- 

camp,  and  his  organ  in  the  House,  ed,  and  that  the  author  did  not, 

introduced  a  *^Bill  to  convert  the  then,  contemplate  an  institution  of 

*Since  increased  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
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a  bigh  order.  lo  view,  therefore,  p«rt  already  stated,  and  urged  Geo. 
of  the  dependent  and  restricted  fea-  Hammond  to  defeat  said  plan, 
lures  of  the  bill,  it  is  not,  perhaps.  Such  was  the  condition  of  af- 
a  subject  of  r^et  that  it  finally  fairs  when  the  Legislature  conven- 
failed  to  pass.  Thus  ended  the  ed  in  1842.  In  his  first  message, 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  State  Gov.  Richardson  now  formally  and 
Military  School.  distinctly  proposed  that  the  Arsenal 

Got.  Richardson,  however,  was  and  the  Citadel  be  converted  into 
not  discouraged.  With  a  persever-  Military  Schools.  The  following  is 
ance  that  redounds  to  his  credit,  he  the  extract,  in  full :  *'I  have,*'  wrote 
did  not  turn  from  his  purpose,  but  Gov.  K.,  ''contemplated  the  ezpedi- 
remained  true  to  his  first  convic-  ency  of  combining  the  original  do- 
tions  of  the  expediency  and  pro-  ties  of  these  institutions  with  a  sjtb- 
priety  of  his  scheme.  Determin-  tern  of  education,  which,  in  the  at- 
ing  to  make  a  partial  appointment,  tainment  of  two  objects  of  such 
he  now  sent  a  small  number  of  in-  primary  importance  to  the  safety 
digent  youths  to  the  Arsenal,  and  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  would 
placed  them  under  the  instruction  amply  compensate  for  the  liberal 
of  Capt.  Shiffer  and  Lieut  Mat-  and  munificent  expenditures  whidi 
thews,  officers  of  the  State  Guard  she  has  hitherto  incurred,  in  main- 
at  that  post  taining  one  only.    I  am  more  espe- 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  cially  encouraged  to  hope  for  your 
(1842,)  the  Governor  happened  to  cooperation  in  promoting  this  view, 
spend  a  few  days  with  Gen.  James  from  thefavorable  manner  in  whiqh 
Jones,  formerly  Adjutant  General,  it  was  received  by  your  predeces- 
but  then  a  manufacturer  at  Vau-  sors — from  the  almost  universal  ap- 
cluse.  On  this  occasion  Gov.  Rich-  probation  of  our  fellow-citizens— 
ardson  broached  the  subject  of  the  and  from  the  very  satisfactory  sue- 
Military  Schools,  and  stated  his  cess  of  the  short  and  limited  ex- 
views  thereon.  These  views  did  periment,  which  it  was  within  my 
not  meet  the  approval  of  Gen.  official  discretion  to  institute. 
Jones.  Understanding  that  the  Requiring  no  additional  appro- 
Governor  contemplated  in  his  plan  priation — ^supplied,  as  our  Arsenals 
a  mere  grammar  school,  where  the  now  are,  with  officers  whose  quali- 
students  were  to  be  taught  only  fications,  both  moral  and  scientific, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  instruction  or  command,  are 
the  Qfneral  contended  that  the  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any 
scheme  would  eventually  result  in  similar  institution  m  the  Union- 
failure  ;  that  the  proposed  system  affording  a  standard  of  education, 
was  wanting  in  its  standard  of  edu-  as  they  may,  immeasurably  beyond 
cation  ;  that  the  school  was  calcu-  our  Free  Schools,  and  inferior  only 
lated  to  send  forth  mere  idlers,  who  to  our  College — annually  diffusing; 
would  be  neither  soldiers  nor  schol-  light  and  intelligence  to  more  than 
ars*  Gov.  Richardson  seemed  not  fifty  of  our  youthful  citizens — and 
to  yield  to  these  arguments.  In  all  this  without  a  single  detracting 
anticipation  of  the  election  of  Gen.  circumstance,  either  in  the  safety 
J.  H.  Hammond  to  the  office  of  or  preserA'ation  of  the  public  armfl) 
Governor,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  or  m  the  amount  of  fidelity  of  tlie 
the  Legislature,  Gen.  Jones,  there-  services  rendered  to  the  State— I 
fore,  addressed  that  gentlemain  a  cannot  conceive  any  possible  objec* 
letter,  wherein  he  opposed  Gov.  tion  to  the  change  which  it  is  noy 
Richardson's  plan,  for  reasons  in  proposed  to  introduce.    Theexperi- 
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ence  of  other  States,  under  ^eat  ever  temporarily  subdued  by  the 
disadvantagen,  and  at  a  very  con-  restraints  of  discipline,  can  never 
ftiderable  expense,  has'  not  only  be  reclaimed,  or  fitted  for  the  duties 
conduced  to  the  continuance  of  and  obligations  of  useful  citizens, 
their  fostering  patronage  of  similar  I  should  be  unjust,  however, 
institutions;  but  to  the  gratifying  were  I  not  to  add,  that  there  are 
conviction  that  they  are  among  the  many  honorable  and  distinguished 
most  useful  and  instructive  of  all  exceptions  to  this  general  depravity 
their  seminaries  of  learning.  of  character  and  of  morals.     But 

It  would  be  enough  to  determine   were  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
the  advantages  of  the  alterations   State,  from  the /ormer  and  the />ro- 
proposed,  (and  which  have  been   posed  mode  of  performing  the  po- 
partialiy  commenced,)  to  contrast    lice  duties  of  her  arsenals,  precise- 
the  usefulness  of  more  than  fifty  of  ly  equal  in  other  respects,  who  can 
our  mosfpromising  young  citizens;   hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
educated  in  the  service  of  the  State,    priety  of  adding  the  advantages  of 
with  the  ennobling  consciousness   a  liberal  and  moral  education,  to 
of  having  paid  for  their  education    the  military  services  which  she  re- 
by  their   services ;   going   abroad    quires,  when  both  may  be  accom- 
QDder  the  first  feeling  of  a  proud    plished  at  the  same  expense  f     If 
and  manly  independence,  to  occu-   the  educ>ation  of  our  indigent  poor 
py  their   high  places  in    society ;   be  indeed  an  object  commensurate 
imbued  with  a  State  patriotism,  as   with    the   annual    expenditure   of 
the  nurslings  of  her  institutions ;    thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  would 
cembining  the  enterprize  and  deci-   it  not.be  unwise  to  omit  this  oppor- 
sion  of  a  military  character,  with    tunity  of  adding  (without  a  burden 
the  acquirements  of  their  scholas-    to  the  people,  or  draft  on  the  Treas- 
tic opportunities ;  dispensing  know-    ury,  and  with  the  most  gratifying 
ledge  and  intelligence  through  all    assurances  of  much  more  useful  re- 
the  vocations  of  life  which  they  are    suits,)  twenty-four  thousand  more 
destined  to  fill ;  and,  perhaps,  most    to  promote    the  objects  of   that 
usefully  and  appropriately  diffusing    benefaction  ? 
tbera,  as  the  instrtutors  of  succeed-       The  discretion  now  invested  in 
ing  generations.    With  this  view  of   the  Executive,  by  law,  is  deemed 
the  effects  and  influence  of  these    sufiicient  to  effectuate  the  arrange- 
institutions  upon  the  morals  and    ments  to  which  I  have  alluded.  But 
happiness,  as  well  as  upon  the  safe-    other  legislative  provisions  are  ne- 
ty  of  the  State,  we  have  but  to  con-    cessary  to  perpetuate  them  beyond 
trast  the  indiscriminate  enlistment    the  fiuctuating  contingencies  aris- 
of  many   of  the   most   profligate,    ing  out  of  Executive  discretion,  and, 
licentious,   and   abandoned   of  so-    perhaps,  to  impart  that  strength, 
dety — men  without  local  attach-   permanency,   and    dignity,   which 
ments — the  indolent,  intemperate,   State  confidence  and  patronage  al- 
and depraved — outcasts  from  socio-    ways  confer, 
ty — and  sometimes  fugitives  from        The   interesting  reports  of  the 
justice,  whose  crimes  impel  to  this   commandants  in  charge  of  those 
last  resourcefor  employment,  whose   posts,  with  the  views'*'  of  the  Ad- 
passions  prompt  to  the  first  occa-  jutant  General  {i.  W.  Cantey,)  are 
son  of  treachery  or  insubordina-    herewith    submitted,   and    will  be 
tion,   and  whose  character,   how-   found,  I  trust,  to  furnish  that  full 

^Decidedly  faTorable  to  the  proposed  change. 
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and  satisfactory  information,  whiuh  him,    as    to    Cadmus,    there  Ims 

the  enlightened  experience  and  oh-  sprung  up  a  ^  crop  of  armed  men/' 

serration   of  such  sagacious  and  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  tbey 

competent  officers  may  be  suppos-  will  turn  their  arms  neither  againi 

ed  to  supply.  him  nor  themselves.     But,  digren- 

The  unprofitable  use  of  the  an-  ing  no  further,  we  may  add  that 
nual  appropriations  of  the  State  to  the  words  of  Gov.  R.,  in  his  mes- 
establish  a  system  of  public  instruc-  sage,  have  come  to  be  prophede, 
tion,  constitutes  another  strong  in-  and  that  his  name  must  always  be 
ducement  to  prosecute  an  experi-  associated  with  the  triumphs  and 
ment,  which  promises,  by  its  fruits,  fortunes  of  our  Military  Academies, 
to  form  one  exception,  at  least,  to  The  ball  being  now  fairly  in 
the  hitherto  entire  and  unmitigated  motion,  it  was  left  to  other  hands 
failure  of  all  her  efforts,  to  educate  to  propel  it  to  its  destined  goal, 
her  indigent  youth.  If  the  success  Accordingly,  we  find  that  soon  af- 
of  these  institutions  should  form  ter  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
the  basis  of  future  and  important  sion,  Gen.  D.  F.  Jamison,  Chair- 
improvements,  which  may  be  ju-  man  of  the  Military  Committee 
diciously  extended  to  our  Free  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Schools;  if  they  should  supply  bet-  brought  forward  a  ^  BUI  to  can- 
ter  teachers  from  their  alumni ;  if  vert  the  Arsenal  at  Columbia, 
they  should  suggest  higher  stand-  and  the  Citadel  and  Magazine  in 
ards  and  better  systems  of  morals  and  near  Charleston,  into  Military 
and  tuition ;  or  if  they  only  awak-  Schools^* — which,  with  little  or  no 
en  greater  ardor  in  the  people,  and  opposition,  passed  both  bodies*  of 
a  warmer  interest  in  our  rulers,  to  the  Legislature,  and  became  an 
advance  the  cause  of  education;  Act  It  enacts: 
they  will  achieve  more  for  the  weal  1.  That  the  sum  of  eight  thon- 
and  honor  of  our  State,  than  all  sand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
the  other  labors  and  appliances  of  hereby  appropriated,  annually,  for 
government  could  in  any  other  the  establishment  of  a  Military 
manner  confer."  School   at  the   Arsenal  at  Colum- 

Such  was  the  language  in  which  bia,  and  the  sum  of  sixteen  thou- 

Gov.  Richardson  introduced  his  fa-  sand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 

vorite  scheme  to  the  notice  of  the  hereby  appropriated,  annually,  for 

Legislature.     Such   the  terms  in  the    establishment  of  a   Military 

which  he  so  ably  and  zealously  set  School  at  the  Citadel  at  Charleston, 

forth  his  views,  and  laid  down  his  in  lieu  of  the  like  sums  heretofore 

propositions.    Rising  now  to  the  appropriated  for   the  Arsenal  and 

just  conception  of  his  subject,  he  Magazine  Guard  at  Columbia,  and 

views  it  iu  all  its  bearings,  and  fol-  the  Citadel  and  Magazine  Guard  in 

lows  it  to  its  grand  results.     Plant-  and  near  Charleston, 

ing  his  project  on  a  higher  and  2.  That  the  Governor  and  Con)' 

more  enlarged  basis,  he  bespeaks  mander-in-Chief  is  hereby  anthor- 

for  it  a  more  enlightened  support,  ized   to   organize  Military  Schools 

and  points  it  to  a  nobler  career,  at  the   Arsenal  at  Columbia,  and 

Retiring  from  office  he  could  now  at  the  Citadel   in  Charleston,  the 

do  no  more.    But  he  had  already  Students   and   Members  of  which 

done    enough    for    his    enduring  shall   be  employed  in  performing 

honor.    The  seeds  that  he  sowed,  such   services  as  may  be  assigned 

being  duly  tended,  have  produced  them ;  and  he  is  also  authoriz^  to 

an  abundant  harvest.    And  if  to  appoint  a  Board  of  five  persons, 
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who,  together  with  the  Adiatant  and    that  a  sufficient  Dumber  of 

wad  Inspector  General,  shall  con-  Students  or  Cadets  have  been  ad- 

stitnte  a  Board   of  Visitors  for  the  mitted    to  guard,   effectually,  the 

said  Military  Schools,   any  four  of  public  arms,  and  other  property  at 

whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  the   places  aforesaid,   the  present 

and  who,   at  such   times  as   the  guard  shall   be  diminished,  so  far 

Governor    shall     designate,    shall  and  as  soon  as  the  Governor  shall 

meet  at  the  said  Arsenal  at  Co-  decide   that   the  said  Students  or 

lombia,  and  at  the  said  Citadel  in  Cadets  are   able  to  perform  their 

Charleston ,  and  establish  such  regu  -  d uties. 

latiens  as  they  may  deem  neces-  4.  That  all  property  in  any  way 
sary  and  proper,  for  the  organiza-  belonging   to   the  said  Arsenal  at 
tion  and  good  government  of  said  Columbia,  and  the  said  Citadel  and 
Schools.    That  the  said  Board  of  Magazine  in  and  near  Charleston, 
Visitors  shall  have  power  to  estab-  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Gov- 
lish  such  By-Laws  for  the  manage-  ernor,  to  be  disposed  of  according 
ment   of  said    Schools,    and   the  to  the  regulations  to  be  established 
protection  of  the  public  property  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  herein 
thereat,  as  shall  not  be  inconsistent  before  mentioned, 
with  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  5.  That  all  Acts  and  clauses  of 
the  United  States;  shall   inspect  Acts  heretofore  passed,  that  are  in- 
the  public  arms,  and  other  property  consistent  with  this  Act,  be  and  the 
at  the  said  Arsenal  at  Columbia,  same  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  at  the  Citadel  and  Magazine  Such  is  the  Act,  passed  Dec  20, 
in  and  near  Charleston,  and  make  1842,  in  which  the  State  Military 
a  minute   and  full  report  of  their  Academies  originated.    It  will  be 
condition,  as  well  as  of  the  condi-  found  to  differ  \u  sundry  important 
tion  and  management  of  the  said  particulars  from  Col.  Phillips'  bill 
Schools,  to  the  Governor,  to  be  by  of  the  preceding  -session.    Emana- 
him  laid  before  the  General  Assem-  ting  from  Gen.  Jamison,  who  fully 
bly  in  each  and  every  year.     They  concurred  with   Gen.  Jones  wit^ 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  or  regard  to  the  proper  basis  on  which 
more  Professors,  qualified  to  give  to  organize  the  proposed  schools, 
instruction  in  Military  science,  and  this  second  bill  was  so  drawn  up  as 
in  other   branches  of  knowledge,  to  allow  full  margin  to  the  Board  of 
which  the  said  Board  of  Visitors  Visitors  to   carry  out  their  views, 
may  deem  essential ;  to  fix  the  sala-  It  doubtless  occurred  to  Gen.  Jaroi- 
ries  of  said  Professors,  and  to  re-  son  that  the  Board,  in  assuming 
move  them  for  good  cause ;  but  in  this  very  responsible  task,  should 
every  case  of  removal,  two-thirds  not  be  fettered  by   legislative  re- 
ef the  whole  number  of  the  Board  strictions.     Hence,  the    indefinite 
of  Visitors  shall  concur.  clauses  of  the  Act,  as  it  respects 
3.  That  the  Students,  when  ad-  the  specific  end,  aim,  and  nature  of 
mitted,  shall  be  formed  into  Mili-  the  proposed  schools, 
tary  Corps,  and  shall  constitute  the  It  remained  now  for  Gov.  Ham- 
public  guard  of  the  Arsenal  at  Co-  mond,  the  successor  of  Gov.  Rich- 
iumbia,  and  of   the    Citadel  and  ardson,  to  discharge  the  duty  im- 
Magazine  in  and  near  Charleston,  posed  on  him  by  the  aforesaid  Act 
aforesaid ;  and  whenever  the  said  of  the  Legislature.    In  conformity. 
Board  of  Visitors  shall  certify  to  therefore,  with   that  clause  of  the 
the  Governor  that  the  said  Schools  Act  authorizing  the  Governor  and 
are    ready   to  go  into  operation,  Commander-in-Chief   to    organize 
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MiliUrj  Schoob  at  the  Aneoal  mt  t&«ir  meediigs  in  qnick  succemon, 
Colambia,  and  at  the  Citadel  in  until,  finally,  by  the  20th  March, 
Charieston,  and  also  to  appoint  a  1843,  both  schools  were  in  open- 
Board  to  ooD«8t  of  five  penona,  tion.  At  first  they  were  independ- 
who,  together  with  the  Adjutant  ent  of  each  other,  bat  aflerwardt, 
and  Inspector  General,  should  con-  in  1845,  upon  the  fiiilure  of  the 
stitute  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  said  Board  to  consolidate  the  instita- 
Military  Schools;  he  appointed,  tions  in  Charleston,  the  Arsenal 
Dec  21st,  1842.  Jamea  Jones,  D.  was  made  auxiliary  to  the  Citadel, 
F.  Jamison,  W.  J.  Hanna,*  Daniel  and  they  were  placed  under  the 
Wallace,  J.  H,  Means,  to  constitute  same  organization.  But  to  return 
aaad  Board.  (By  an  Act  of  the  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 
L^;islature,  passed  in  Dec^  1843,  At  the  Arsenal,  Capt  Alfred  Her* 
the  Governor  of  the  State  is  made,  bert  was  elected  Superintendent 
ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  Board.)  Lieut  Joseph  Matthews,  Professor 
On  the  same  day  that  they  were  and  Bursar,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Nagel, 
appoint4>d,  according  to  their  Jour-  Sui^geon.  At  the  Citadel,  the  else- 
nal  of  Proceedings,  the  Board  tion  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
convened  at  the  Arsenal,  at  Co-  choice  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Graham, 
lumbia.  There  were  present,  on  this  Superintendent ;  Lieut.  F.  W.  Os- 
note-worthy  occasion,  the  Chair-  pers,  1st  Professor;  Lieut  J.  £.  B. 
man.  Gen.  Jones,  Gen.  Jamison,  Finley,  2d  Professor;  Dr.  Henry 
Gen.  Hanna,  and  Gen.  Cantey,  the  Boylston,  Surgeon ;  and  J.  Ladaoo 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General.  Gregorie,  Bursar. 
After  Gen.  Jones  took  the  chair.  Provision,  too,  had  been  made 
some  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  for  the  admission  into  the  acade- 
best  manner  of  carrying  into  effect  mies  of  fifty-four  beneficiary  and 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  the  same  number  of  pay  pupils, 
school,  at  the  Arsenal.  Finally,  it  Tbe  Board  had,  also,  arranged  a 
was  resolved  to  elect  in  January,  course  of  studies  in  which,  accord- 
1843,  a  Superintendent  for  the  ing  to  the  language  of  their  first 
Military  School  at  the  Arsenal;  to  report^  they  ^  aimed  at  a  system  of 
complete  a  system  of  rules  and  education  at  once  scientific  and 
regulations  for  the  organization  practical,  and  which,  if  their  original 
and  good  government  of  said  design  is  carried  out,  will  eminently 
school ;  to  select  the  beneficiary  qualify  the  cadets,  there  taught,  for 
(now  termed  State,)  scholars  from  almost  any  station  or  condition  in 
the  several  judicial  districts  of  this  life.*'  Besides  the  usual  branchei 
State,  as  nearly  as  possible  accord-  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of 
ing  to  the  rates  of  population  and  the  StMte,  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
taxation — and  to  admit  no  scholar  struct  the  Cadets  thoroughly  in  the 
at  the  Arsenal  under  the  age  of  physical  sciences,  history,  belles 
fifteen,  or  above  the  age  of  eighteen  lettres  and  ethics,  the  French  Ian- 
years.  Such  were  the  proceedings  guage,  drawing,  and  to  combine 
of  the  Board  at  their  first  meeting,  these  with  a  military  education 
At  their  next  meeting,  which  took  and  the  duties  of  an  arsenal  guard. 

Slace   on  January   11,  1843,  Gen.  Such  was  the  system  of  education 

[eans  took  his  seat.  contemplated  by  the  Board.    Emi- 

TheBoard  now  continued  to  hold  nently   adapted  to  the    object  in 

*■— ^^^^—  I  ■■■■■■  .^.^^—  ■  I  ^^^m^  11     ■■■       laa,^  ,■  ,,  ,  ,  m IIB—^^^^ 

*0a  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in  1853,  Col.  Isaac  D.  Wilson  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Tiew,  it  seems  to  us  well  calculated  labors.  With  '^  the  enterprize  and 
to  qualify  young  men  for  the  great  decision  of  a  military  character," 
duties  of  life.  Nor  do  we  think  they  have  carried  the  banner  of 
that  it  falls  fax  short  of  the  standard  their  Alma  Mater  to  the  shores  of 
prescribed  by  Milton,  who  called  the  Pacific  and  the  fields  of  Ejinsas, 
"  a  complete  and  geoerous  educa-  and  unfurled  it  in  almost  every 
tion  that  which  fits  a  man  to  per-  State  firom North  Carolina  to  Texas,' 
form  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani-  Above  all,  these  Military  Acade- 
mously,  all  the  offices  of  a  citizen,  mies  stand  a  monument  to  the  pa- 
both  private  and  public,  of  peace  triotism  of  the  Legislature,  and  to 
and  war."  the  zeal,  int^ligence  and  foresight 
.  Thus  organized  on  a  high  and  of  their  founders,  who  enjoy  the 
enlightened  basis,  similar  to  that  proud  consciousness  of  having  in- 
of  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  augurated  a  work  which  will, in  all 
emy  at  West  Point,  the  Arsenal  probability,  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
and  Citadel  Academies  have,  for  thousands  for  years  to  come.  We 
the  past  sixteen  years,  been  pursu-  cannot,  in  fact,  easily  magnify  the 
ing  their  course  of  usefulness,  and  credit  to  which  these  gentlemen  are 
vindicating  their  claims  to  the  con-  entitled.  For  many  years  they  have 
fidence  of  the  people.  In  the  mean  sought,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
time  they  have  largely  increased  promote  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
in  the  amount  of  their  resources,  tions  committed  to  their  charge, 
in  the  number  of  their  officers  and  They  have  ever  discharged  their 
member^,  and  in  the  extent  of  their  duties  in  the  most  untiring  and 
accommodations.  No  longer  rest-  disinterested  spirit,  and  now  it  must 
ing  under  the  cloud  of  obscurity,  be  to  them  a  pleasing  thought  that 
they  have  challenged  public  atten-  they  have  linked  their  names  in- 
lion,  and  g^own  to  be  bright  and  separably  with  the  cause  of  useful 
shining  lights.  No  longer  viewed  and  thorough  education, 
with  distrust,  they  command  the  Our  task  has  now  been  performed, 
approval  and  sympathies  of  the  But,  before  concluding  our  re- 
State,  and  are  generally  recognized  marks,  the  impulse  prompts  us  to 
as  valuable  instruments  of  learning  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the  mem- 
and  discipline,  as  the  nurseries  both  ory  of  those  officers  who,  connected 
of  students  and  soldiers.  with  the  Military  Academies  from 
Nor  have  the  personal  results  their  beginning,  have  since  died — 
attained  by  these  Academies  been  some  in  their  immediate  service, 
unsatisfactory  to  their  friends  and  First  come  thoughts  of  Graham 
advocates.  Since  their  establish-  and  Finley,  captain  and  lieutenant, 
ment  they  have  educated,  to  a  who,  stricken  by  disease  even  be- 
greater  or  less  degree,  more  than  fore  assuming  the  duties  of  their 
eight  hundred  of  the  young  men  of  station,  labored  earnestly  awhile, 
the  State,  and  sent  to  fields  of  use>  and  then  sunk  into  the  grave.  To 
All  labor  over  one  hundred  and  both  alike  the  destroyer  came  in 
fifty  graduates,  who  have  taken  "  consumption's  ghastly  form,"  and 
their  place  among  the  divines,  the  thus  passed  away  these  early  work- 
physicians,  the  lawyers,  the  farmers,  ers  in  a  good  cause. 
the  merchants,  the  civil  engineers,  Memory  next  reverts  to  Major 
the  teachers,  and  in  other  profes-  Oolcock,  our  commander  and  friend, 
mona  of  the  land.  And  it  has  not  who,  retiring  from  his  post,  sick- 
been  to  their  native  State  only  that  ened,  and  fell  soon  after  beneath 
this  small  band  have  confined  their  the  relentless  stroke  of  death. 

▼oi..  xy.  15 
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Nor  can  we  ever  forget  him  vejor  to  the  Arsenftl,  and  who,  to 
wboee  comparatively  recent  loos  is  the  accomplishments  of  the  offi- 
yet  sadly  present  to  our  mind —  cer,  added  the  virtnes  of  the  man. 
that  honest^  firm,  reliable  English-  It  was  his  to  live  without  re- 
man who  ffave  his  heart  to  the  proach,  and  to  die  amid  general 
country  of  his  adoption,  aud  to  the  sorrow. 
Arsenal  Academy  his  most  distin-      Here,  too,  we  mieht  write  of 

gaished  services.    In  life  we  knew  him,  who  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 

aptain  Matthews  well,  and  now  bers  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors,  and 

friendship  leads  us  to  lay  this  sim-  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  with- 

pie  ofiering  on  his  tomb.  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  this  life. 

Nor  would  this  sad  record  be  But  we  shall  forbear.    Abler  peni 

complete  did  it  contain  no  allusion  have  already  recorded  the  worth  of 

to  the  lato  Dr.  Nagel,  who,  for  six-  Oeneral  Hanna,  and  more  fittiog 

teen  years,  held  the  office  of  Sur-  voices  pronounced  his  praise. 


NIGHT. 

Still  night !  the  peaceful  night  of  God  I 
The  young  moon  in  the  cloudless  west, 
And  all  the  weary  world  at  rest 

With  gentle  dews  on  every  sod. 

Oh,  soul !  in  all  thy  God  is  good. 

How  dear  this  sure-recurring  gift ! 

No  vexing  cares  of  life  may  drift 
Across  thy  way.    Thine  Eden-hood 

Is  aU  nntoaehed  by  primal  sin 
In  this  serene  nrtreat ;  the  day 
Of  outward  life,  whose  vain  display 

Is  darkness  to  the  life  within, 

Beholds  the  Angel's  flaming  sword 

Before  the  clouded  Paradise. 

The  night  unseals  thy  clearer  eyes, 
And  that  bright  warrior  leaves  his  ward 

And  walks  with  thee,  as  Raphael 
With  our  first  father  in  the  youth 
Of  time,  discoursing  sacred  truth 

Revealed  of  God ;  whose  echoes  swell 

From  that  unseen  Eternity, 
Filling  the  spheres  of  time  and  aense 
With  one  mysterious  lAflnenoa 

That  worketh  all  to  harmony. 
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THE   PALATINES.* 

M.  Riebl,  the  tiUe  of  whose  work  rivere,  mountains,  plains  and  val- 
on  the  Palatinate  we  give  below,  is  leys,  and  the  concomitant  Tarietiea 
himself  of  Palatine  parentage.  He  of  climate  and  soil,  the  population 
informs  us,  in  his  premce,  that  in  this  is  not  of  uniform  density.  Thus 
work  he  has  essayed  to  depict "  the  we  find  the  canton  Landau  the 
psychological  characteristics  of  a  most  populous,  having  five  hundred, 
German  group  of  people,'^  and  that  while  me  mountainous  and  less 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  favored  canton  Dahn  averages  but 
to  his  three  volumes  on  toe  ^  Nat-  one  hundred  to  the  square  mile, 
nral  History  of  the  Peoplc^f  To  This  latter  region,  we  know  from 
gather  the  reauisite  data,  Herr  R.  observation,  to  oe  naturally  as  poor, 
travelled,  mostly  on  foot,  over  every  if  not  poorer,  dven,  than  any  "sand- 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Pfalz,  during  hills  "  of  South  or  North  Carolina ; 
three  years,  and,  although  bis  ma-  severity  of  climate  causing  ibis 
terials  would  enable  him  to  produce  difference.  We  may  form  some- 
a  work  almost  perfect  on  the  tr^  thin^  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
pography,  statistics  and  history  of*  density  of  the  population  by  com- 
the  province,  he  does  not  deviate  paring  the  facts  with  some  of  our 
from  his  original  plan,  but  gives  a  own  statistics.  South  Carolina 
finished  portrait — ^a  picture  in  the  averages  but  twenty-three  to  the 
style  of  Titian,  Vandyke,  or  Rem-  square  mile,  while  Massaoausetts, 
brandt — rather  than  a  mere  photo-  the  most  densely  peopled  State  in 
graph.  the  union,  with  her  large  cities 

The  Palatinate  (Pfah)  is  a  small  and  extensive  manufacturing  townS| 
province  or  circle  {Kreis)  of  Bava-  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
ria,  detached  from  the  mother  thirty-seven  ;  and  yet  the  Palati- 
oountry.  On  our  maps  it  is  gener-  nate  has  no  large  cities— not  even 
ally  labelled  ^^  To  Bavaria.''  It  is  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hesse  Nor  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
Darmstadt;  on  the  east  by  Baden,  a  state  of  things  wanting:  a  perfect 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  furore  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 
Rhine ;  on  the  south  by  France  No  part  joi  Germany  sends  more 
(Alsatia  and  Lorraine;)  and  on  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
west  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  Spire  is  than  this  small  Bavarian  province, 
the  provincial  capital.  Its  area  is  America  is  their  ideal  paradise — 
alittle  over  one  hundred  German —  the  goal  which  every  poor  Pala- 
corresponding  to  about  two  thou-  tine,  every  apprentice  or  servant- 
sand  English-— square  miles.  The  girl,  hopes  to  reach  some  time  or 
population  is  estimated  at  six  bun-  other,  and  there  ^  make  a  fortune*'' 
dred  thousand — an  average  of  three  Whole  villages  have  gone  en  ma»$e^ 
hundred  to  the  square  mile.  Like  making  a  U>nfire  of  their  bouses, 
every  other  country,  diversified  by  thus  preparing  for    themselves  a 

*  "*  DiB  Pfalsxe  :  ein  Jtheiniscket  VoUMUd  twf»  W.  H.  RiehL  StuUgart  und 
Augsburg,  J.  G.  Cotta'scAsr  Verlag,  1S57.**  [Thi  Pajjltinks:  A  Rbxnish  Pio- 
Tuas.] 
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brilliant  exit,  and  bringing:  ^  f^i^  along  the  nde  of  the  ELaardt  monn- 

well  offering  to  the  ousted  Penates,  tains  is  the  most  prosperous.  Here, 

The  Rhine  is  the  chief  phjrsical  for  miles  and  mileSi  the  traveler 
feature  of  this  provinoe,  but  in  this  sees  nothing  but  nnejards,  inter- 
part  of  its  course  differs  not  mate-  spersed  with  occasional  fruit-treei. 
rially  from  other  large  streams.  Grain  and  other  provisions  are  im- 
The  banks  are  mostly  low,  and  sub-  ported  from  other  parts — ^prind- 
jeot  to  overflow ;  the  soil  alluvial,  pally  from  the  Rhine  valiey-Hi 
and  chills  and  fever  not  unknown,  plain  some  ten  miles  wide,  stretch- 
There  are  not  more  than  one  or  mg  between  the  Rhine  and  these 
two  villages  immediately  on  the  mountiuns.  This  wine-land  is  the 
Rhine  along  the  entire  Palatine  richest  and  most  advanced  part  of 
border.  The  history  of  one  of  these,  the  P&lz,  and  the  natives  modeetlj 
Neuburg,  is  very  curious.  This  think  that  their  **  enlightenment* 
village  was,  until  1570,  on  the  right  {Au/kldrung)  is  all  owing  to  the 
bank  of  the  stream  in  Baden,  then,  quantities  of  fine  wine  they  drink 
for  a  short  time,  it  had  its  site  on  every  day,  while  their  poorer  neigh- 
an  island,  with  an  arm  of  theR^-ine  bors  beyond  the  mountains  ^  have 
on  each  side,  and,  finally,  the  Ba-  the  potato  always  sticking  in  their 
varian  side  of  the  Rhine  having  throats,  and  therefore  are  so  much 
gradually  filled  up,  it  now  stands  behind  the  times."  This  vanity  of 
on  Palatine  ground.  But,  notwith-  the  Haardters  is  finely  satirized  is 
standing  all  these  physical  and  an  anecdote  their  neighbors  tell  of 
political  changes,  three  centuries  the  citiieens  of  Neustadt  Duriitf 
nave  failed  to  alter  the  dress,  dia-  the  first  French  revolution  a  Fren(£ 
lect,  customs,  manners  and  pur-  general  ouartered  in  that  town,  and 
suits  of  these  peasants ;  thus,  as  an  was  mucn  incensed  at  some  plot  or 
instance  of  their  obstinate  conserva-  treason  he  discovered,  and  ordered 
tism  and  dogged  isolation,  it  may  the  three  wisest  men  in  the  plsoe 
be  stated  that,  although  the  entire  to  be  hung ;  upon  which  the  whole 
country  around  is  planted  in  tobac-  town  ran  off,  each  man  thinking 
CO,  which  is  here  found  more  pro-  himself  one  of  the  three, 
fitable  than  any  other  crop,  the  M.  Riehl  draws  a  pleasant  pic- 
Neuburgers  still  persist  in  planting  ture  of  the  villages  of  this  r^oo, 
hemp,  because  their  fathers  and  resembling  cities  in  iheir  compact- 
loremthers  had  done  so  for  the  last  ness  and  the  style  of  their  hooeei, 
five  centuries.  The  romance  and  yet  often  without  post-ofBce,  court- 
l^nds  of  the  Rhine  belong  prin-  house  or  store.  We  remember 
cipatly  to  its  more  northern  Jrrus-  our  entrance  into  one  of  these— 
sian  part  The  Rhine  scenery  of  DeideMheim — and  our  childish  gsie 
the  ralatinate  is  not  remarkable,  at  the  tall,  old,  dark  stone  housei. 
And  yet,  commonplace  as  it  is,  it  the  magnificent  cellars,  with  their 
has  given  inspiration  to  a  poet  ornamented  port-holes,  and  the 
Kleist,  the  German  Thomson,  while  high  arched  entrances  into  the 
walking  along  the  banks  of  the  court-yard.  In  this  rich  town,  of 
Rhine  at  Spire,  produced  his  match-  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  tfaoa- 
less  pastoral,  **  The  Spring.**  sand  inhabitants,  there  was  but  a 

Tne  author  divides  the  P&ls  into  single  little  shop.    This  was  the 

four  great  divisions,  materially  dif-  case  some  twenty  years  since.  Rail- 

fering  from  each  other,  both  in  roads  and  further  ^enlightenment" 

their  physical  and   moral  aspects,  have    now    doubtless    effected    a 

Of  these  fofur,  that  part  situated  change.    These  Tillages  are  gen- 
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mJRj  not  over  a  mile  apart,  situ-  The  PriUehmeisier  s611  goes  up 

aCed  either  on  the  mountain  slope,  and  down  the  vineyard,  to  diide  the 

or  in  the  valley.    The  fact  is  no-  laggard  harvest  girls;  and,  if  he  is 

tioed  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  appeased  with  a  kiss,  he  can—- so  it 

with  scarce  an  exception,  the  Pala-  is  said — by  the  ^'jaiciness"  of  the 

tine  villages  are  all  Duilt  in  valleys,  kiss  tell  the  qnafity  of  the  year's 

The  beet  of  the  wines  produced  vintage.     Not  a  bad  oinometer  1 

in  this  district  are  sometimes  met  At  the  dose  of  the  harvest,  the 

with  here;  and  we  have  seen  Dm-  good  vintner  of   the  old  school 

diiheimer  in  Charleston.     They  be-  gives  his  friends  and  laborers  a  din* 

long  to  the  clsss  known  as  light  ner,  in  patriarchal  style,  to  which 

hock  wines.    The  Palatines  them-  they  repair  in  a  procession  from  the 

selres  have  a  most  exalted  opinion  vineyard.    At  the  head  rides  the 

of  their  own  wines.    And   when  proprietor,  and  immediately  behind 

they  wish  to  describe  the  strength  him,  comes  a  wagon  with  four  or 

of  their  vintage  in  a  few  words,  six  horses,  all  gaily  caparisoned, 

they  say,  in  hyperbole,  not  alto*  upon  which  we  see  the  last  bin  of 

gether  unknown  on  our  side  of  the  the  vintage,  and  on  the  top  of  this 

water,  that  ^  when  the  burgomas-  cask  a  jolly  Bacchus  is  perched, 

ter  puts  a  si  nfl^le  grape  in  his  mouth,  The  cask  is    profusely  decorated 

&e  whole  village  is  intoxicated."  with   flowers  and    ribbons*    This 

In  former  days  the  harvesting  procession  with  the  peasants,  male 

season  was  marked  by  great  popn-  and  female,  in  their  piquant  cos- 

lar  festivities,  and  strangers  from  tume,   is    altogether    highly  pic- 

every  quarter  used  to  frequent  the  turesque. 

Rhineland,  to  witness  the  joy  and  The  Haardt  scenery  during  the 
merriment  of  the  people;  but  this  summer  is  magnificent;  and  tour- 
is  fiiMt  passing  away ;  travelers  now  ists  from  every  latitude  may  be 
only  frequent  these  parts  for  the  met  with  here ;  particularly,  jovial 
fine  scenery,  or  the  more  sensuous  parties  of  students  from  the  neigh- 
enjoyments  of  the  grape  and  the  Doring  universities,  making  pedes- 
must.  The  Palatines  are  eminent-  trian  tours  in  their  vacation.  The 
]y  a  practical  people ;  and  these  summer  skies  are  scarcely  inferior 
harvest  ceremonies  have  fallen  into  to  the  pure  azure  of  Italy;  and 
desuetude.  But  here  and  there  we  with  the  sombre  bluish  grey  of  the 
tdll  meet  some  interesting  relic  of  distant  mountains,  afibrd  a  fine  back 
those  times ;  an  extra  favorable  ground  to  the  landscape  before  us. 
year  also  will  sometimes  raise  the  Every  hill-side,  plain  and  valley  is 
popular  enthusiasm  to  something  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
tike  ita  pristine  flame.  Bonfires  with  lowly  vineyards,  their  rich, 
are  seen  from  every  hill  or  moun-  dark  green  foliage  glistening  in  the 
tain — a  general  invitation  to  every-  sunshine.  Villages  in  every  direc- 
bodj  to  come  and  help  himself,  tion  with  their  glittering  spires, 
The  thorns  and  briars,  that  before  and  charmingly  encircled  by  or- 
had  been  lying  in  the  paths  and  chards  and  ornamental  shade  trees, 
alleys  to  bar  access,  are  now  taken  afford  pleasing  landmarks  to  the 
up  and  burned.  The  police,  it  is  eye.  As  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
true,  prohibit  shooting,  bnt  songs  of  these  steeples  may  often  be  seen 
and  shouts  are  still  heard  at  the  at  a  glance,  m>m  a  stand  point  of 
grape-gathering,  and  cheerful  gos-  even  a  moderate  elevation.  The 
sip  and  the  hearty  laugh  enliven  pastoral  effect  is  still  more  height- 
tho  nocturnal  toil  at  the  wine  press,  ened,  when  the  various  herdmen 
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drive  their  flocks  from  the  several  stead   of  portico,  or  piazza,  often, 

villages  to  their  moantain  pastures,  also,  as  parlor  and  sitting  room,  and 

or  when  the  laborers,  with  spades  is  the  great  place  of  rendezvous  for 

and  hoes  on  their  shoaldera,  pro-  fkmily  and  friends  on  summer  eve- 

ceed  to  their  toilsome  tasks;  and  nings.    Another  pleasing  feature  Is 

all  these  amid  the  merry  chimes  of  the  number  of  nower  pots,  with 

the  church  bells,  which,  for  secular,  their  &7iy   and  fragrant   contentSy 

or  sacred  purposes,  seem  to  be  ring-  everywhere  lining  the  windows,  and 

ing  nearly  the  whole  day  long.    As  this,  often  amid  surroundings  some* 

the  eye  is  raised  above  the  plain  what  less  poetioa].    The  only  works 

and  vine  clad  hills,  the  traveler,  on  of  [quasi]  art  ordinarily  encounter- 

every  crag  and  mountain  crest,  sees  ed   here,  are  the  images  and  pio* 

old  castles  and  chateans — calling  up  tures  of   saints  and    the   Virgin, 

sad  reminiscences    of   those  me-  which  meet  the  eye  everywhere — 

diaeval  days  of  rapine  and  lawless  along  the  road,  on  the  outside  and 

violence.     We  need  scarcely  say,  inside  of  houses,  over  gate-posta, 

that  all  these  castles  and  ruins;  all  but  particularly  in   churches  and 

these  mountuns  and  glens,  caves  church  yards.    Of  course  this    ia 

and  fastnesses,  swarm  with  legends  only  the  case  in  that  portion  of  the 

and  traditions.     [If  any  of  our  poet  Palatinate,  where  the  Catholic  ia 

or  artist  readers  are  in  want  of  ma-  the  exclusive,  or,  at  least,  the  pre- 

terial — either  in  the  romantic  line,  vailing  religion ;  for  the  Protestant 

the  picturesque,  the  sentimental,  or  portion  is  marked  by  an  entire  ab- 

the  norrible,  we  offer  them  letters  sence  of  this  kind  of  statuary.   The 

of  introduction  to  these  venerable  people  generally  here   are  happy 

mountain  peaks ;  and  although  we  and  contented ;  and  were  the  popo- 

cannot  promise  them  an  altogether  lation  less  dense,  and  vines  not  occa* 

unexplored  mine,  we  will  insure  sionally  exposed  to  frosts  and  other 

them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  well  accidents,  this  Haardt  side  would 

filled  portfolio.]  be  a  perfect  paradise.    Bat  we  must 

Occasionally  on  cross-roads  and  now  leave  it. 
elsewhere,  a  grove  of  Lombardy  Beyond  the  Haardt  in  the  Wett- 
poplars,  or  acacias  is  observed,  in  WrA,  we  have  the  night  side  of  the 
the  midst  of  which  a  tall  stone  cru-  picture.  Here  the  soil  ia  barren 
cifix  is  seen,  which  on  Corpus  and  rocky,  and  but  little  adapted 
ChrinH  and  some  other  holidays,  is  to  produce  any  thing  except  a  few 
tastefully  garlanded  with  flowers  Irish  potatoes.  The  people  of 
and  evergreens.  The  faithuil  also  Deidesheim  say  their  vineyards  are 
have  ^chapels,''  in  different  parts  of  ^  above  price  f  they  are  so  valuable 
the  fields,  and  on  the  mountain,  in  that  they  cannot  be  estimated  in 
which  there  are  images  of  the  Vir-  dollars  and  cents  like  other  pro- 
gin,  and  the  patron  saints  of  the  perty.  The  Westricher  may  eaj 
vicinity.  To  these  they  generally  the  same  thing,  though  for  a  dif- 
repair  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  ferent  reason.  TheirTand  also  can- 
on saint  days.  As  we  enter  the  vil-  not  be  rated  in  dollars;  and  Mi. 
lages,  we  are  agreeably  struck  with  Riehl  says,  he  was  present  at  an 
the  almost  universal  custom  of  hav-  auction  where  a  single  acre  of  land 
ing  grape  vines  trained  in  front  of  was  bid  off  at  half  a  florin  (twentj 
the  houses.  These  are  often  very  cent8,J  terms  bein|:,  ^  payable  in 
large,  running  all  around  the  house  three  mstalments,  with  interest  from 
by  means  of  extensive  trellises,  date.**  The  people  and  their  hab- 
The  grape  arbor  does  duty  here  in«  itations  are  for  tne  most  part  pic^ 
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toreB  of  miserable  poverty.  This  more.  Yet  others,  preferring  the 
part  of  the  province  is  in  bad  re-  vagabond  life  of  a  roving  peddler, 
pate  and  our  neighbors  to  the  to  the  more  prosy  toil  at  home,  are 
northward  are  not  more  anxious  to  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
prove  that  they  are  not  of  Sampson  vince  and  neighboring  countries, 
comity  than  the  Palatines  are  to  selling  brushes,  stone  and  earthen- 
inform  strangers  that  they  are  not  ware,  and  wooden  shoes,  with  other 
Westricker,  The  unfortunate  na-  fabrics  of  the  Westrich.  Rail- 
tives  will  answer  the  query  of  na-  roads  have  now  invaded  that  be- 
tivity  by  saying  they  are  from  such  nighted  country, 
a  canton  or  such  a  town,  but  will  As  characteristio  of  the  thrift  of 
take  good  care  to  deny  the  offen-  the  Palatines,  we  may  mention 
sive  sobriquet  Yet  tne  word  is  here,  that  the  sides  of  railroad 
perfectly  innocent,  and  originally  embankments  are  generally  planted 
meant  only  that  this  was  the  with  clover  or  potatoes,  and  the 
tffesiem  part  of  the  empire^  (  WeaU  telegraph  posts  have  beans  or  hops 
reicA.)  The  traveller,  on  enquiry,  running  up  to  the  very  wires, 
will  find  the  region  altogether  un-  Their  industry  and  elasticity  are 
attainable ;  for  as  he  proceeds  on  also  well  shown  in  a  remark  of 
his  journey,  he  will  every  where  Marshal  Grammont,  who,  in  his 
hear  that  the  Westrich  is  just  a  Memoirs,  says  that  two  vears  be- 
little farther  on — ^much  like  our  fore  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  he 
own  ""  far  west."  Our  author  re-  had  seen  the  Palatinate  reduced  to 
lates  that  on  the  confines  of  this  a  perfect  desert ;  and  when  he 
region,  at  Leiningen,  he  ordered  paned  through  it  again,  ten  years 
boiled  eggs  for  his  supper,  when  afterwards,  he  found  it  flourishing 
the  landlord  remarked  that  he  sup-  and  well  peopled,  as  though  there 
poaed  his  guest  was  afraid  to  eat  never  had  been  a  war. 
any  thing  but  eg^  now  that  he  In  the  wild,  romantic  and  often 
had  entered  the  Westrich:  but  sublime  mountains  of  the  Westrich, 
that  this  precaution  was  quite  unne-  M.  Biehl  notices  the  fancy  of  the 
oessary,  so  far  east  as  Leiningen ;  popular  nomenclature  for  the  sa- 
'^bat,"  adds  he,  *' when  you  get  into  tanic  appellation.  Here  we  find 
the  heart  of  the  Westrich,  I  should  devil's  hills,  devil's  stones,  tables, 
certainly  advise  you  to  stick  to  the  glens,  etc.,  and  he  thinks  that  even 
e^^  ;  for  whatever  God  Almighty  amid  the  general  and  widely  spread 
has  not  kept  firom  the  dirty  hands  myths  of  satan,  prevailing  all 
of  those  Westricher  peasants,  you  through  Germany,  the  Pfalzer  merit 
ean  only  eat  in  the  dark  without  special  distinction.  For  nowhere 
disgust."  is  the  devil  more  often  called  upon 
As  agriculture  is  limited  here,  in  a  christian  country  than  on  the 
the  inhabitants  resort  to  various  Middle  Rhine ;  and '*  jETo/ micA  <2er 
other  employments  to  eke  out  a  TmfeV  (''  May  the  d—  carry  me 
subsistence.  Thus,  in  the  very  away,")  is  a  mere  interjection— a 
midst  of  the  forest,  we  find  whole  vocal  mark  of  exclamation  at  the 
villages  composed  of  wood  cutters  close  of  each  sentence.  As  a  judg- 
and  their  families.  For  wood,  ment  on  this  picture,  at  a  tavern, 
along  the  streams,  is  the  most  im-  near  Deux  Ponts,  a  balcony  is 
portant  staple  of  this  wilderness.  In  shown,  through  which  his  homed 
other  countries  coal  and  iron  majesty  is  said  to  have  carried  off 
mines,  and  extensive  iron  foun-  a  bride  from  the  midst  of  the 
dries  give  employment  to  many  wedding  dance,  because  even  on 
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her  wedding  day  she  had  the  im-  The  eariiest  inhabitaoU  of  die 
prudence  of  Baying,  **  Hoi  mich  der  country  were  of  Celtic  origin— 
TeufeK"  From  this  story,  how-  Vangiones  and  Nemetea.  To  these 
ever,  the  genuine  Palatine  does  not  were  afterwards  added  Franks,  Al- 
draw  the  moral  that  he  should  lemanni,  as  well  as  Romans,  and 
never  pronounce  this  name  use*  Latin  then  became  the  language  of 
lessly,  but  simply  that  a  woman  on  this  mixed  race,  and  Roman  gods 
her  wedding  day  must  not  say,  had  their  altars  here.  Imposing 
'^Hoi  mich  derTeufel."  natural  objects  of  the  country  also 
Cursing  and  swearing, generally,  seem  to  have  been  deified,  and  fif- 
seems  to  be  quite  common  in  the  teen  centuries  ago  an  altar,  with 
Pfalz,  and  many  old  ordinances  are  the  inscription  Deo  Vag/eso  So- 
found  on  the  statute  book  prohibit-  erum^  stood  near  the  Yosges  moim- 
ing  and  punishing  this  practice,  tains,  where  now  a  railroad  engine 
and  thereby  showing  that  the  of-  of  the  same  name,  ^  Vogesoi^" 
fence  is  not  of  modem  origin.  Akin  daily  rattles  by.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
to this,  though  somewhat  less  ob-  tury  the  Roman  power  was  sub- 
jectionable,  is  a  loud  and  emphatic  verted  by  the  Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi, 
manner  of  speaking,  characteristic  and  Burgundi,  who  ravaged  the 
of  this  region.  One  day's  travel-  land  far  and  wide.  But  although 
ing  by  railroad  through  Bavaria  Roman  altars,  Roman  soldiers,  sad 
(t.  e.  the  olden  provinces,)  Suavia  the  Roman  language  passed  away, 
and  the  Palatinate,  is  sufficient  to  enough  was  left  in  their  roads,  forte, 
show  the  triple  crescendo  of  the  cities^  camps,  etc^  to  preserve  their 
conversational  pitch.  The  Bavarian  memories,  and  take  a  deep  hold 
is  mute  when  in  the  presence  of  upon  the  people ;  and  the  Palatines 
strangers ;  the  Suave  is  somewhat  are  proud  to  this  day  of  showing 
less  reserved,  but  the  Palatine  gen-  the  stranger  traces  of  Roman  camps, 
erally  addresses  the  strange  com-  forts,  coins  and  crowns.  Some 
pany  in  a  body,  and  every  rail  road  years  since  quite  a  Romano-manii 
coupe6  is  a  public  meeting  to  him.  prevailed  all  over  the  Palatinate. 
On  going  from  Nurmberg  to  Mann-  Old  records  were  ransacked  dx 
heim,  via  Frankfort,  in  the  morn-  titles  to  a  Roman  name  and  origin, 
ing,  the  cars  pass  through  a  coun-  Not  a  village  or  hamlet  but  boasted 
try,  where  the  conversation  is  of  its  Latin  name.  And  to  show  with 
a  mezzo-forte  pitch ;  by  noon  this  what  success  perseveranoe  o(Ua 
rises  to  h  forte  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  crowns  the  most  unpromising  pros- 
Rhine  is  passed  at  Mentz,  the  mezzo  pect,  we  here  note  the  case  of  a 
disappeare,  and  the  conversational  little  insignificant  place  called  Kui- 
torrent  becomes  tL  fortissimo.  On  hofen  {Cheeseeourt,)  which  reij 
approaching  a  Palatine  tavern  on  plebian  appellation,  by  the  hi^py 
Sundayafternoon— and  we  are  sorry  ingenuity  of  its  schoolmaster,  be- 
to  say  that  both  Catholics  and  Pro-  came  metamorphosed  into  Aula 
testants  are  then  most  frequently  to  Ccesaris.  [This  is  the  more  plaosi- 
be  found  there — ^from  the  noise  we  ble,  from  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
hear,  we  expect  to  find  over  a  hun-  have  their  Kaiser  from  this  same 
dred  people  engaged  in  a  general  word  Ccesar.]  Riehl  speaks  also 
meUe^  but  on  cTose  examination  we  of  meeting  a  common  day  laborer 
learn  that  there  are  only  some  who  answered  to  the  magnificent 
twelve  or  twenty  Palatines,  {suis  name  of  Pompeius  Alexander.  We 
moribus,)  quietly  discussing  wine  would  scarcely  deem  this  latter  lact 
and  weather.  sufficient  to  prove   the  Romano- 
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nuaiia  of  a  people.    What  would  tbe  destruction  of  Jeroaalem  by 

he  say  to  Viwl  Delpbini  Paris,  Titua,  their  ancestors  followed  the 

and  to  Titus  Fomponius  Atticas  Romans  to  the  Rhineland.     Bat 

BibbS)  and  the  many  other  sono-  the  Jews  of  Worms  go  even  beyond 

roas  Roman  names  we  see  every  day  this,  and  stontly  assert  that  they 

in  our  newspapers.  have  lived  on  the  Rhine  since  the 

This  people  are  not  free  from  fiJlh  centory  before  the  Christian 
sQperstiUon,  as  the  following  story  era,  and  their  ancestors  conseouently 
may  show.  In  a  peasant's  house  could  have  had  no  part  in  the  era- 
in  Suavia,  a  large  stone  was  im-  ciflzion  of  Christ  This  claim  was 
mersed  in  the  hearth,  and  had  been  acknowledged  during  the  middle 
there  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  tra-  ages  by  several  imperial  decrees, 
dition  was  handed  down  from  gene-  confemng  extra  privileges  upon 
ration  to  generation  that  as  long  as  them,  by  reason  of  this  &eir  inno- 
this  stone  would  support  the  hearth  cence.  This,  however,  did  not 
a  blessing  would  rest  upon  the  always  shield  them  from  the  blind 
house.  The  peasants  called  this  fury  of  popular  ianaticism;  and 
stone  the  genhek,  but  could  give  many  are  the  tales  of  woe  and  suf- 
no  reason  for  the  name.  Regard-  fering  on  their  records — here  as  in 
lees  of  the  old  traditional  warning,  every  other  land  where  they  have 
the  last  ovmer  had  tbe  hearth  re-  found  an  asylum. 
built,  and  this  stone  thrown  out.  In  his  chapter  on  the  remains  of 
His  cattle  soon  afterwards  taking  ancient  and  mediaeval  art,  the  an* 
distemper,  and  sundry  other  evils  thor  continually  met  the  traces  of 
before  unknown,  making  their  ap-  French  iconoclasm,  and  he  animad- 
pearance,  the  poor  farmer  reported  verted  bitterly  upon  the  barbarism 
the  case  to  his  minister,  and  con-  of  the  French  revolutionary  gene- 
feased  that  when  he  threw  out  the  rals,  who,  with  all  their  boasted 
ffenlock  he  folt  some  secret  misffiv*  Romanizing  of  their  nation,  sold 
ings,  and  he  now  wished  he  had  for  building  materials  the  fine 
heaiti  the  tradition.  The  minister,  collection  of  Roman-Palatine  anti* 
surprised  at  the  strange»circum-  quities  belonging  to  Duke  Charles 
stance,  and  still  more  at  the  name,  11.,  of  Deux  Ponti,  because,  for- 
goes and  examines  the  stone,  and  sooth,  these  ruins  were  the  relics 
there  on  one  side,  which  had  been  of  imperial,  and  not  republican, 
long  concealed,  he  found  the  in-  Rome,  and  hence  came  under  Aiiw- 
soription  GEN.  LOC,  in  large  eulotte  suspicion.  The  ThraEinffSj 
Roman  capitals.  Thus  the  Roman  (wise  men  of  the  east,)  carved  over 
stone,  consecrated  to  the  genius  the  porch  of  the  Landau  cathe- 
loct,  had  become  the  amulet  of  a  dral,  met  with  a  kindred  fate,  and 
Christian  German  peasant's  home,  were  mercilessly  chiselled   away, 

According  to  Tertullian  and  Ire-  because— they  had  crowns   upon 

naeus,  Christianity  was  introduced  their  heads.    The  magnificent  old 

into  this  part  of  Germany  as  early  Gothic  cathedi'al  {Dom)  at  Spire, 

as  the  second  century.    But  the  they  first  used  as  a  parade  ground ; 

Roman  soldiers  were  perhaps  more  not  satisfied  with  this  desecration, 

inslmmental  in  eflbcing  all  traces  of  they  next  made  a  swine-mart  of  ife| 

old  German  customs,  rites  and  cere-  and  finally  turned  it  into  a  quanr, 

monies  than  the  Christian  mission-  and  sold  the  stones.    Every  nun 

aries.    The  Jews  claim  yet  greater  he  came  to,  of  castle,  church  or 

antiquity  of  domicile,  and  say  that  convent,  would  almost  invariably 

in  the  general  dispersion  following  be  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  iouvemr 
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rfFwA  diMJimtii  ufi>  or,  in  tik%  voold  laar  down  die  wbole  divcb 
sqifde*slaooBieplmMei'*T1ieFi«ndi  and  biuld  me  m  tom  new  sUUe  oat 
Sere  done  il^nr  T  In  hk  diepler  nod  ost,**  wee  the  stunning  reply, 
on  Palatine  cortnmet  be  is  again  Bnft  eten  this  destmctiTe  vanda- 
aerera  on  tlie  Fieneh  for  £heir  lism  he  thinks  hr  pieferable  to  the 
efforts  at  denatJonaliang  their  eon-  "  beaotifying''  and  improving  bs^ 
qneredOennaapiofinees;  for  there  bariamo?  more  modem  timet.  THat^ 
was  an  ordinance  of  Looit  XV.  however,  ia  not  met  with  in  the 
fining  the  Palatines  fiftj  livres  if  Palatinate,  as  there  was  not  taste 
thej  oontinoed  to  drem  in  their  enoogh  here  during  the  lastoen- 
prorincia]  oostome,  and  not  d  2b  tniy,  when  this  ^  beatifying"  and 
wtode  de  ParU.  [Since  1815  this  renewing  old  works  of  art  was 
province  has  been  part  of  Grermanj  foshion — to  attempt  this;  and  it  is 
again ;  bnt  it  is  well  known  that  to  this  circomstanoe,  we  now  find 
Loois  Napoleon  has  his  eye  on  it,  these  mine  in  their  natoral  state, 
and  is  desirous  "  to  make  the  Rhine  and  not  marred  and  bedaubed  by 
the  national  boundary  again,"  as  it  stone  cutters  and  sign  paintem 
was  under  the  Grand  Monareh*]  Our  ethnographer  is  a  very  Monk- 
But  all  the  Vandals  are  not  bams  in  his  antipathy  to  the  white- 
French  ;  and  our  author  had  the  washer's  brush, 
satis&ctioo  of  meeting  a  most  gen-  In  literature  and  art,  in  the  fidd 
nine  native  specimen  of  the  ^  main  and  the  cabinet,  the  Palatinate  has 
practical  man."  The  ruins  or  the  no  great  names  to  show,  though 
<^d  cloister  Bothkirchen  furnish  a  there  are  many  in  all  theee  walb, 
rare  specimen  of  Gothic  ecdesi-  whohaveachieved  respectable  reps- 
aatic  architecture.  The  nave,  still  tadons.  This,  our  author  think%  ii 
in  good  order,  is  now  doing  service  owing  to  the  mixed  elements  of 
as  a  cow  stable.  A  floor  has  been  which  the  present  population  is 
laid  between  the  caps  of  the  sup-  composed ;  holding  that  the  de- 
porting column  and  the  fine,  well-  scendants  of  a  mixeii  parentage  are 
preserved  plafond-'AiO^  to  Airnish  generally  deficient  in  originality  of 
a  hay  loft  and  also  to  render  the  thought  Thus,  altboogb  the  Psl- 
place  less  cold  to  the  stabled  aai-  atines  are  most  eminentfy  n  musical 
mals.  The  pillars  are  found  very  people,  they  have  prodnoed  as  yet 
convenient  to  divide  off  the  stalls,  no  great  musician.  And  this  seems 
After  showing  him  all  round,  the  the  more  strange  when  we  coneider 
practical  proprietor  remarked :-»  with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
^  But  after  all,  sir,  a  church  won't  this  art  is  here  pursued.  Not  a 
make  a  real  good  stable.''  His  village,  however  humble,  without 
visitor  then  suggested  that  in  case  its  Singverein^  its  musioal  socie- 
of  any  necessary  repairs,  he  ought  ties — ^yocal  and  instrumental.  Dele- 
to  spare  the  pillars  and  the  fine  or-  gations  from  all  the  societies  of  the 
namental  work,  as  they  lent  an  ad-  province  meet  annually,  and  give 
ditional  value  to  his  property,  concerts  on  a  grand  scale,  and  un- 
^  Yes,"  said  he,  ^  the  church  is  cer^  der  the  direction  of  the  most  cele- 
tainly  very  fine,  and  do  you  know  brated  virtuoso  or  KapelmMiet 
what  I  would  do,  if  I  had  to  fix  my  they  can  procure^  The  peo|de| 
stable  over  again," — he  paased  young  and  old,  male  and  feraaleft 
some  timci  and  our  friend  of  course  sing  everywhere,  and  nearly  at  all 
thought  that  he  meant  he  would  times.  We  have  heard  of  one  vil- 
leave  the  cloister  intact,  and  build  lege  in  the  Pfala,  that  could  boast 
his   stable    somewhere    else—''  I  a  piano  in  every  peasant  hooseu 
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We  pass  by  the  interestifig  chap-  not  more  than  a  mile  apart^  eaoh 
tW8  on  costnme  and  euinne^  tbe  has  its  own  Shibboleth.  True,  the 
peealiarities  noticed  being  fiistyeiy  differences  of  these  two  places  are 
untranslatable,  and  when  transla«  but  trifling,  but  the  breach  widens 
ted,  Bcaro^j  intelligible  to  any  but  with  every  mile,  so  that  the  dweller 
the  initiated.  Wineland  as  the  on  the  Haardt  has  a  Yocabulary 
Pfalz  is,  beer  is  becoming  the  pre*  very  materially  differinjpr  from  that 
ponderating  drink  more  aod  more,  used  by  the  cottages  of  the  West- 
being  cheaper  and  less  intozicat-  rich.  The  narrow  limits  of  the 
ing;  although  the  passion  for  it  province  of  course  preclude  an  en- 
does  not  yet  extend  to  the  getting  tire  unintelligibleness,  such  as  is 
op  of  beer  riots,  as  is  the  case  very  the  case  between  the  German  of 
mquently  at  Munich.  Temper-  Saxony  (*^high  Dutch,")  and  the 
ance  societies,  we  presume,  are  al-  patois  spoken  in  Hanover,  Bremen, 
together  unknown  here,  and  the  Oldenburg,  etc.,  and  known  as  ^  low 
Pfalzer  makes  no  secret  of  his  de-  Dutch."  These  dialects  are  pecu* 
votion  to  a  good  schoppen.  Drnnk-  liar  to  the  people,  and  they  are  not 
arda,  however,  are  not  often  met  ashamed  to  use  them ;  and  woe  be- 
with ;  and  the  following  story  of  tide  the  upstart  peasant,  who  would 
M.  Riehl  must  not  be  taken  as  a  venture  to  use  ^high  Dutch"  in 
Mr  exponent  of  Palatine  drinking  conversing  with  his  fellows.  They 
habits  :  A  few  years  ago  a  thief  would  at  once  silence  him  by  taunt- 
escaped  from  prison,  and  hid  him-  ing  him  with  his  **  book  laming, " 
self  in  a  wine-cellar.  Here  he  German  literature  is  rich  in  tales, 
found  a  cask  of  1852,  which  was  poems,  songs,  and  ballads,  written 
so  much  to  his  taste,  that  very  soon  m  these  dialects.  A  better  idea  of 
he  and  the  ladder,  by  which  he  had  the  souls  and  spirit  of  the  people 
descended,  both  tumbled  over,  and  can  be  formed  from  these  their 
hia  snorinff  betrayed  him  to  his  genuine  outpourings,  than  from  all 
pursuers,  whose  vigilance  he  might  the  essavs  and  histories,  purporting 
otherwise  have  eluded.  When  he  to  describe  them.  The  dialecta  of 
became  sober,  he  found  himself  the  Palatinate  have  been  sung  by 
back  again  in  the  same  dungeon  four  poets  of  note,  whose  works  ana 
from  which  he  had  escaped  not  merits  are  noticed  in  the  volume 
twelve  hours  before.  before  us.  Ethiopian  doggerel  being 

The  chapter  on  the  language  of  our  only  dialectic  poetry,  we  can 
the  Palatinate,  our  readers  will  ex-  have  but  a  faint  conception  C(f  the 
case  us  from  transferring  to  these  sweet  naweU,  and  charming  sim- 
pages,  for  what  idea  could  they  plicity  of  these  verses. 
form  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  M.  RiehPs  chapter  on  the  sensi- 
dififereut  (classifled)  dialects  used  in  tiveness,  these  people  show  to  any 
Germany,  or  the  four  principal,  criticism  from  strangers,  would  suit 
with  innumerable  subordinate  dia-  this  occidental  meridian  just  as  well, 
leetB  of  the  Palatinate — a  tract  not  barring  only  some  few  local  pecn- 
laiger  than  some  of  our  counties  I  liarities;  another  proof  of  old  Ho- 
Dimcnlt  to  believe  as  is  this  fact,  it  race's  ^  Caelum  rum  animum  mu- 
ia  nevertheless  true,  that  with  but  tant  qui  trans  mare  eurrunt^  This 
one  written  lan^age,  which  is  they  often  carry  to  a  most  ludi- 
taught  in  school,  m  the  pulpit,  and  crous  extent ;  as  for  instance,  when 
in  Uie  new^per,  the  German  is  tibe  small  towns,  although  too  poor 
here  spoken  differently  in  every  to  support  a  newspaper  of  their 
village ;  and  of  two  places  perhaps  own,  are  yet  too  proud  to  confess 
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flik  poTerij  hj  quioCly  rabacribiiig  tara.  Another,  eqnalljr  nnkiiowii 
to  a  neigfabonng  jonnial ;  and  the  in  the  rest  of  CUmnany,  is  the  libe^ 
■ame  paper  with  foor  or  fire  differ-  if  each  man  has  of  foliowing^wfast 
ent  heads,  is  printed  for  as  manj  pursuit  he  likes — pajing  only  as 
different  places^  Thos  our  author  ineonaiderahle  tax  for  his  patent 
in  walking  from  Dnrkheim  by  Nen-  Our  author  thinks,  however,  tbit 
stadt  to  Edenkoben,  a  distance  of  so  fiir  from  bdng  privileges,  these 
some  fifteen  miles,  met  the  same  laws  are  the  bane  of  the  Palatinate, 
sheet  thrice  metamorphosed :  the  and  mainly  instrumental  in  driring 
^  D.  Herald"  was  handed  him  with  the  people  to  America.  The  pess- 
his  break&st  at  DOrkheim.  When  ants  with  their  infinitessimslly 
dining  at  Neustadt,  he  saw  the  small  estates,  by  a  kind  of  natnrd 
same  paper  again  as  the  '^N.  and  resistless  gravity,  seem  to  find 
Courier,"  and  at  Edenkoben,  it  their  way  almost  invariably  into 
was  called  the  **£.  Observer."  the  merciless  clutches  of  the  nsarer. 
Could  not  several  of  our  nnpro-  M.  Riehl*s  pages  bristle  with  quota- 
fitable  up-country  papers  be  merg^  tions  from  Sbylock ;  and  the  op> 
ed  into  one  by  a  similar  ar-  pression  and  extortion  of  these  Shy- 
fangementf  Their  provincial  pride  locks  must  either  be  great  bejood 
is  also  well  shown  in  their  invari-  all  conception,  or  &e  Palatine 
able  toasts:  "To  the  King  and  courts  tyranni<»]ly  severe  in  their 
Count  Palatine" — the  latter  being  crusades  against  these  money  lend- 
the  title  df  their  sovereign  whi<£  ers.  We  here  read  of  a  judge's 
ihey  like  best  The  present  ruling  declared  intention  and  determinste 
branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Ba-  purpose  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
varia,  {WitteUbach)  is  descended  province  by  fines  imposed  upon 
firom  the  Counts  Palatine;  and  as  the  usurers.  Some  of  these  fines 
the  Scots,  under  James  VI.  were  amounted  to  $60,000,  and  even 
pleased  to  say,  that  England  was  $100,000,  often  accompanied  by  s 
annexed  to  Scotland,  so  the  Pala-  long  term  of  penitentiary  senriee. 
tines  hold,  that  on  the  extinction  The  Palatine  Code  Napoleon  eri- 
of  the  old  line,  Bavaria  was  added  dently  is,  as  yet,  ftx  removed  firoiB 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Count  Pa-  our  nascent,  cisatlantic  principles  of 
latine  of  Deux  Ponts.  This  fact  free  trade ;  for  without  the  unpbi- 
gives  us  a  key  also  to  their  patriot-  losophical,  medieval  usury  laws, 
lim,  which  is  altogether  Palatine,  all  these  proceedings,  as  well  as 
and  not  at  all  Bavarian.  their  causes,  which  have  convulsed 

In  reference  to  the  civil  and  so-  that  little  commonwealth  for  the 
cial  condition,  we  are  informed  that  last  five  years,  would  probably  never 
the  province,  on  returning  to  its  have  been  heard  of 
German  rulers,  was  allowed  '  the  The  distinction  between  burgher 
privilege  of  retaining  its  French  and  peasant  has  gradually  passed 
laws ;  and  thus  the  Code  NapoUcn  away,  and  they  now  occupy  the 
with  some  slight  modifications  and  same  political,  if  not  social  status, 
local  adaptations,  is  still  the  law  of  But  few  nobles  are  left  here,  not 
the  land.  Great  as  is  the  Palatine  over  five  or  six,  who  have  landed 
Gallophobia,  thev  are,  nevertheless,  estates :  this  also  is  an  inheritance 
proud  of  the  privileges  these  French  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
laws  confer  upon  them;  one  of  aristocratic  particle  *^von^  is  now 
which  is  an  equal  division  of  all  frequently  met  with  in  the  names 
property,  both  landed  and  personal,  of  barbers,  grocers,  and  scavengers, 
Ignoring  the  right  of  pnmogeni-   often  lineal  descendants  of  former 
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Kicfiis  of  d^iraliy.  In  1852«  a  oaa-  leading  Protestant  chnrch  psper  of 
tie,  now  owned  and  oocnpied  by  a  Germany,  {^  Dh  Allgemeine  Kirch^ 
wttlthj  fanner,  was  broken  into  mzeiWngf)  was  recently  condemiH 
one  night  and  robbed,  and  the  bar-  ed  to  three  months*  imprisonmenti 
glsn  proved  to  be  the  sons  and  im-  and  a  considerable  Decnmiary  fine^ 
vedi&te  heirs  of  the  late  noble  speakin^^  disrepectfully  in  his  paper 
owner  of  the  chateau,  who  was  of  the  United  Protestant  Churoh| 
ousted  from  his  patrimony  during  the  more  orthodox  of  both  persna- 
tbe  first  French  revolution.  There  sions  being  opposed  to  sacrificing 
are  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  their  principles  and  preferences  in 
everywhere.  From  its  position —  a  union  of  this  kind, 
the  meeting-point  of  several  states,  To  show  what  great  amity  reigns 
and  particularly  the  gate  from  Ger-  between  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
many  to  France — the  Palatinate  is  tAnt,  we  need  only  state,  that  many 
infested  with  a  great  number  of  church  edifices,  in  the  poorer  vil* 
beggars,  most  of  whom  are  itine-  lages,  or  where  one  denomination 
nnts  and  foreigners.  The  undis*  is  but  feebly  represented — serve 
criminating  kindness  and  charity,  both  sects;  one  worshipping  on 
and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Sunday  morning,  and  the  other  in 
people,  are  great  obstacles  to  the  the  evening.  Their  cemeteries  are 
police  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  sometimes  even  shared  by  Jews, 
vagrant  laws ;  and,  as  elsewhere.  But  as  Church  and  State  are  the 
the  jails  are  chiefly  peopled  with  rulehere,  and  religious  instruction — 
recraits  from  the  roaas.  generally  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
About  three-fifths  of  the  popula-  parish — ^is  an  essenbal  branch  at 
tion  are  Protestants,  (Reformed  and  the  primary  school,  these  schools 
Lutherans,)  united  into  one  church  are  always  denominational;  not 
ance  1817  ;  nearly  two-fifths  Catho-  precisely  in  oursenseof  that  word- 
lies  ;  about  four  thousand  Mennon-  voluntary  establishments ;  for  the 
ites,  (the  Methodists  of  that  coun-  government  has  the  direction  of 
try,)  and  some  five  thousand  Jews,  them  all ;  the  appointment  of  the 
There  is  perhaps  greater  toleration  teachers,  the  determination  of  their 
here  among  the  various  sects  than  salaries,  and  the  assessment  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  were  it  collection  of  the  school  tax.  Gov- 
notowing  to  indifierenoe  more  than  emment  will,  however,  grant  a 
to  christian  love,  we  should  hail  it  separate  teacher  and  school  to  each 
as  an  augury  of  good.  The  "  en-  denomination, 
lightened  ^  Palatine  is  generally  The  religious  prospects  of  the 
very  much  of  a  rationalist,  and  the  country,  we  think  are  now  improv- 
union  between  Calvinists  (Reform-  ing,notwithstanding  the  wide-spread 
ed)  and  Lutherans  is  more  cordial  rationalism  and  infidelity,  which  re* 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  Ger-  ceived  a  new  impetus  during  the 
many,  only  because  there  seems  to  revolutionary  commotions  of  the 
be  less  depth  and  tenacity  of  the  last  ten  years.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
religious  principle  among  the  Pala-  join  our  author  in  his  wonder,  that 
tines.  As  under  the  mc^ern  impe-  after  so  many  trials  and  changes, 
rial  riginu  in  France,  however,  the  there  should  still  be  so  much  genu- 
intolerance  of  toleration  is  not  un-  ine  religious  sentiment  found  among 
frequently  a  proof,  how  little  this  this  people ;  for  although  we  read 
divine  principle  is  really  under-  of  frequent  religious  wars,  we  re- 
stood.  Thus  Hengstenberg,  a  dis-  member  no  extensive,  systeroatio 
tingnished  divine,  and  editor  of  the  religious  persecutions  here ;  and  the 
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AteooB  of  nuaipn^  and  the  bane-  an  idem  of  the  woik  itedC  and  of 

fid  proCaetkm  ciT  the  State  maj,  tlie  people  ItdepiotB,  we  now  tik« 

petbapa,  In  a  measure  aoeovnt  lor  our  teareof  the  antfaor.    The  woik 

the  Kttle  erangelical  Teligioo  we  has  aflfoided  » much  pleasnre,  and 

meet  with  in  die  Palatinate.  the  review  €/f  *^  7%e  Falaim,*' 

Harin^   thos   hastilj  sketched  ^aomm  ^ort  fitimtUj  has  been  t 

over  the  book,  with  an  extract  here  labor  of  lore, 
and  theroi  just  to  giro  our  readeis 


A    WUTEK  mOuwuT. 

The  wfntrj  sky  is  dull  and  cold. 

And  hearily  fall  the  shmdet 
Its  mistj  muitles  are  all  naroUed, 

To  diflB  the  ir^orf  of  Heareii's  light. 

Within  my  heart  the  frosty  cold 
Of  care  is  gathering  eyery  hoar; 

And  tears  arise  while  its  cloads  enibld 
The  weary  spirit  and  hide  its  power. 

See,  in  the  sky  a  single  star 

Is  shining  down  with  a  cheering  ray ; 
Shedding  its  beaaty  near  and  far, 

Melting  the  chin,  white  mist  away. 

So  in  my  heart  the  angel  Hope, 
Is  lifting  the  lamp  of  Faith  on  high ; 

Whose  steady  beams  can  a  pathway  ope. 
Leading  firom  earth  to  a  cloudless  sky. 


AKACBBONTIO. — FROM  THE  PKR8IAN. 


I  drink  In  Schtrai  wine 
To  a  maid  divine ! 
I  She  loyeth  me  I  know  \ 

j  For  the  ruddy  glow 

I  Of  the  grape-juice  bright 


Cheereth  my  heart  to-night. 
Right  doth  the  proverb  tell, 
They  that  are  lored  drink  well. 
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Khang-hi  wat  tad,  with  cares  of  itate  oppressed, 

And  empty  pomps  that  gave  nor  joy  nor  rest. 

The  long  day  o'er,  his  garden  walks  he  sought, 

With  sight  of  nature  to  refresh  his  thought; 

As  evening  darkened,  from  the  terrace  high 

He  viewed  the  landscape  with  a  mournful  eye ; 

Xx)oked  o*er  the  waving  woods,  where  far  away 

The  parting  sunbeams  on  the  mountains  lay; 

Saw  the  vast  river  rolling  through  the  plain, 

The  lowing  herds,  the  fields  of  ripened  grain, 

And  all  the  riches  of  the  fruitful  land, 

Dotted  with  towns,  and  farms  on  every  hand; 

All  these  beheld,  and,  "Fruitless  are  our  days,'^ 

He  cried,  **  and  vain  the  monuments  we  raise. 

Why  toil  we  thus  ?    What  good  results  from  all  ? 

A  few  brief  days,  and  all  our  works  shall  fall ; 

And  we  who  sat  upon  this  sacred  throne, 

Absorbed  in  silence,  dwell  with  the  unknown. 

How  blest  the  poor !    They  know  while  yet  they  live. 

The  joys  of  home,  the  best  that  life  can  give. 

No  flatterers  mock,  no  traitors  do  them  wrong; 

They  toil  and  rest,  and  to  themselves  belong ; 

While  we,  exahed  to  a  height  so  great. 

Forego  all  ease,  and  pine  away  in  state. 

Is  there  on  earth  so  bard  a  lot  as  ours. 

Deprived  of  all,  though  wielding  boundless  powers  1" 

The  Emperor  ceased,  and  Lao-tseu  replied ; 

"Oh,  Son  of  Heaven!  the  world  of  life  is  wide. 

Though  each  one  deem  his  own  the  central  place, 

One  common  law  rules  all  of  human  race. 

Day  shines  for  all ;  and  in  the  solemn  night 

For  all  alike  the  peaceful  stars  are  bright. 

Our  nature  one,  alike  our  joys  and  woes, 

That  seems  the  greatest  which  our  own  heart  knows, 

But  only  seems.    Evil  and  good  befall 

As  when — thy  memory  may  the  days  recall — 

The  Yellow  River,  swoFn  by  Autumn  rains. 

Overflows  its  banks  and  desolates  the  plains ; 

Where  nodding  harvests  pleased  the  sight  before, 

The  turbid  waters  sweep  without  a  shore ; 

Alike  overwhelmed  in  that  tumultuous  tide 

The  lowly  huts,  the  palaces  of  pride. 

The  great,  the  low,  must  meet  the  grievous  hour. 

Their  fate  controls  them  with  an  equal  pow'r.  ^ 

Thy  cares  are  weighty,  but  to  each  is  giv'n 

Strength  for  his  task ;  and  over  all  is  Heaven." 
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THX  STABTOK  VAIOLT. 

l"  OF  WWMOMAXDt  (iBOOUl 


V.  Company  comes  to  take  a  cup  ibis  gentleman^s  name  is  Dorbeen, 

of  tea,  and  spend  the  evening  {con-  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  sa^ng 

Hnued,) — The  gentlemao  that  you  comical  things  in  the  most  serioiii 

see  near  the  fire-place,  engaged  in  manner.    He  intern^tes  us  aboat 

an  animated  conversation  with  my  certain    student's    pranks,    whidi, 

uncle,  is  an  old  acquaintance ;  he  is  since  the  erection  of  UniTersities, 

DO  other  than  the  silver  man  of  the  have  been  supposed  to  take  plsoe 

diligence.    He  is  as  littie  a  jeweller  each  year — which  were  related  to 

as  the  commissary  of  police  was  me  as  having  taken  place  among  my 

myself.    He  is  simply  the  oldest  immediate  predecessors,  and  which, 

clerk  in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  probably,  never  happened,  and  never 

•  city  of  D ,  and  belongs  to  will  happen.    Wnen  he  had  fis- 

that  race  of  men  who  study,  night  ished  tne  most  amusing  one,  he 

and  day,  Waeenaar  and  the  con-  asked  for  a  piece  of  whalebone,  and 

tinuations  of  Wagenaar,  the  works  passed  it  through  his  pipe,  with  so 

of  Lefiranc  Van  Berkhey,  and  the  long  and  so  gprave  a  face,  as  effeo* 

collection  of  Dutch   Proverbs,  by  tuauy  proved  how  very  serioosly 

Tuinmans,  and  whose  other  reading  comic  he  was.    Peter  took  himself 

is  restricted  to  sermons,  and  voyages  off  in  the  midst  of  these  delightfbl 

around  the  world.    He  knows  how  stories,   smoked   desperately,  and 

to  tap  his  snuff  box  with  dignity,  when  his  pipe  was  out,  filled  another, 
and  can  tell  you  how  candles  were       Meanwhile,!  burned  with  anxie^ 

extinguished  before  the  invention  of  to  become  better  acquainted  with 

snuffers;  and  at  what  price  houses  the  ladies, 
were  hired  long  years  back,  of  which       ''The  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  pre- 

he  found  an  account  in  some  dusty  fer  keeping  to  their  wine,"  said  my 

papers,  belonging  to  his  office.    He  good  aunt,  **  but,  perhaps,  P^er, 

enjoys  quite  a  celebrity  as  a  judge  you  will  take  a  cup  of  slemp*  widi 

of  the  talents  of  all  preachers,  and,  us  f 

in  a  word,  whenever  some  obscure       ''I  will  do  the  same,  my  dear 

question  presents  itselfin  any  family,  aunt,"  I  said,  going  up  and  helping 

tne  decision  is  left  to  Mr.  Van  Nas-  her  to  lift  the  great  tin  kettle, 
laan,  **  who  has  read  so  much.**       Do  you  wish  to  know  for  whom 

Latterly,  the  pedantry  of  our  youth-  I  filled  the  cups!    It  was  first  for 

ful  Peter  has  somewhat  injured  the  an  honourable  lady,  who,  like  my 

authority  of  this  distinguished  per-  aunt,  was  very  busy  knitting,  bat 

sonage,  because,  the  student  under-  who    was    far    more    fashionably 

stands  Latin,  which  is  an  immense  dressed,  and  was  the  lawful  wife  of 

advantage.  the  distinguished  clerk;  then,  for 

Peter  and  I  are  seised  upon  by  a  the  sister  of  that  gentleman,  a  very 

long,  spare  gentleman,  whose  head  worthy  person,  aged  forty,  witli  eyes 

is  growing  rather  bald,  and  who  is  like  a  calf,  and  an  appearance  of 

buttoned  up  in  a  long  frock-coat:  general  mildness.    She  lived  with 

•Warm  drink,  made  prinoipsUy  of  wine  and  eggs. 
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them,  and  paid  for  this  privilege,  by  ture,"  and  the  charming  Eoosjen, 

snperin tending  the  washing,  dam-  who  spoke  very  little,  the  other  la- 

ing  the  stockings,  naaking  over  the  dies  all  chattered  incessantly,  and 

bonnets,  and  wearing  out  the  old  the  gentlemen  did  their  best  in  the 

dresses  of  her  sister-in-law.     Next,  same  line.    Here  is  a  specimen  : 

came  the  daughter  of  the  house,  "See  here,  my  good  M^me  Stas- 

Koosjen,*    a    young    girl,    about  tok,"  said  M'rae  Van  Naslaan,  put- 

seventeen,  who,  with  her  braided  ting  down  her  knitting,  and  laying 

brown  hair,  and  her   pink  dress,  her  forefinger  on  my  aunt^s  hand : 

was  charming.    Lastly,  1  served  the  "see  here,  my  dear  M'me  Stastok, 

magnificent  spouse  of  the  broker,  you  need'nt  tell  me  anything  about 

Dorbeen,  who  was  the  only  person  it ;  I  know,  (here,  she  winked  sig- 

in  company  layingclaini  to  nobility;  nifieantly)  I  know  all  that  perfectly : 

she  wore  an  enormous  cap,  trimmed  I  know  these  people  thoroughly, 

with  flame-coloured  ribbons,  and  a  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  that  Cath- 

gold  buckle,  not  less  enormous,  at  erine  had  taken  that  into  her  head, 

Eer  waist.  I  knew   how   the  business  would 

Wme  Van  Naslaan  was  a  very  end."     She  resumed  her  knitting, 

prudent  lady,  who  made  the  wisest  and  counted  the  stitches  of  a  new 

discoveries.    She  had  found  out,  for  round. 

instance,  that  a  draft  of  cold  air  is  "Yes,  Koosjen,"  said  M'me  Dor- 
more  disagreeable  t^^"  &  simply  been,  with  great  volubility,  leaning 
chilly  atmosphere;  she  also  thought  across  Mietjen  Van  Naslaan,  so  that 
that  on  a  warm  day,  a  little  breeze  her  red  ribbons  almost  put  out  the 
was  very  pleasant;  she  had  re-  poor  souPs  eyes  "Yes,  Koosjen, 
marked  that  when  one  loses  a  great  you  can^t  imagine  how  much  Dor- 
deal,  there  is  consolation  in  still  been  has  to  do.  This  morning,  Mr. 
having  something  left ;  she  had  dis-  Van  der  Helm,"  (I  must  suggest  that 
covered  that  when  you  are  accus-  this  is  the  great  man  of  the  city, 
tomed  to  a  thing,  you  miss  it  more  and  Dorbeen  manages  his  affairs,) 
than  you  would  have  done  had  you  "this  very  morning,  Mr.  Van  der 
not  been  accustomed  to  it ;  and  by  Helm  came  to  speak  to  him  before 
dint  of  cautiously  putting  forward  breakfast — ^be  was  going  to  hunt, 
these  astounding  facts,  with  the  air  and  must  speak  to  Dorbeen  before 
of  one  who  knows  still  more,  than  he  went.  Fortunately,  he  is  very 
they  tell,  M'me  Van  Naslaan  had  intimate  with  us,  and  it  made  no 
acquired  the  reputation,  in  her  cir-  difference  that  Dorbeen  was  not  yet 
cle,  of  being  a  woman  of  great  per-  dressed, — and  this  is  the  way  every 
spicacity.  day :  as  foi  me,  I  am  kept  very 

M'me  Dorbeen,  on  the  contrary,  busy  with  the  children,  and  what- 

was  a  gossip,  proud  of  her  birth,  of  ever  1  do,  Dorbeen  approves  of  it. 

her  cap,  and  of  her  husband.     I  I  say,  "  I  am  going  to  do  this,"  and 

had  heard  of  her  as  a  person  who  he  never  objects." 

recited  poetry  very  prettily,  and  I  "  Miss  Mietjen,  do  take  another 

easily  believed  this,  seeing  that  she  cream-puff,"   my  aunt  says,  "you 

did  not  pronounce  her  r's,  and  that  don't  wish   any,  either,  Koosjen  ! 

she  rolled  her  eyes  incessantly.  Goodness  gracious !  my  daughter, 

With  the  exception  of  Mietjen  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 

Van  Naslaan,  who  had  no  peculiar-  you  here !    And   I  remember  so 

itiesj  and  was  only  a  "good  crea-  well  when  you  used  to  play  with 

^Diminutive  for  Cornelia. 
VOL.  rv.  16 
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Peter.     Yes,    yes,  little    children  mj  cousid's  old-new  coat,  (the  coo- 
grow  big,  Eooftjen  T  versation  had  turned  upon  the  rich- 

^  It  is  what  I  often  say,"  remarks  est  of  the  students  at  Utrecht,)  yes, 

M*me  Van  Naslaan.     ^  How  time  his  father  is  called  Goedlaken,  bat 

goes !    Really,  the  older  one  gets,  he  ought  to  be  named  Goulakeiu^f 
the  faster  time  flies.    But  youth,       This  was  the  style  of  the  witty 

my  child,-  as  I  constantly  tell  Koos-  sayings,  for  which  Mr.  Dorbeen  wag 

jen,  youth, — learn  that  from  me, —  so  justly  celebrated ;  and  as  Peter 

youth  never  returns."  laughed  very  much,  and  as  my  un- 

I^ear  the  fire-place,  Mr.  Van  Nas-  cle,  who  had   heard    it,  nodded, 

laan^B  voice  was  audible.  smiled,  and  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Van 

^  These  are  the  things,"  he  was  Naslaan,  M*me  Dorbeen  perceived 
saying,  with  solemn  slowuess,  inter-  that  there  was  some  pleasantry  on 
rupting  the  phrase  by  a  steady  and  foot, so,  raisingher  flaming  ribboned 
regular  succession  of  puffs  of  smoke,  head,  she  said,  in  the  most  insinua- 
"  these  things,  my  good  friend,  ting  tone— 
(phou!)  which  make  us  (phou!)  ^My  dear  Dorbeen,  say  some- 
unfortunate,    rphou  !)    you thing  to  the  ladies,  too." 

(phou !)....  I  (phou !)  and  many       Every  body  became  silent,  and 

others.    And  our  grandfathers"  . .  .  fixed  their  eyes  on  tlie  person  tfaos 

he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  addressed. 

give,  while    speaking,  little  taps       **My   dear  treasure,"   answered 

upon  the  third  button  of  my  uncle^s  Dorbeen,  with   an  amiable  smile, 

coat — '*  our  grandfathers  ....  I  ask  **  these  ladies  have  already  heard  a 

you  if  we  are  better  than  they  were,  great  many  things  from  me,  this 

our  grandfathers  did  not  trouble  evening." 

themselves  about  such  matters."  **  How  so  ?"  asked  Madame. 

"  No,"  declared  my  uncle,  filling       "  They  have  done  nothing  bnt 

afresh  pipe  with  noble  exultation,  listen  to  you,  my  angel,  and  are  not 

**  they  were  difierent  sort  of  men.  you  a  part  of  myself  T  he  replied, 

.They   knew — Peter,  give  roe  the  m  the  most  seriously-comic  manner, 
chafing^lish  ;* — they  knew  how  to       Every  body  laughed,  except  Eoos- 

roll  up  their  sleeves,  although  I  say  jen,  who  gave  such  a  forced  smile, 

it  myself — and    as  I  always  say,  that  Madame  Dorbeen  thought  her- 

they  knew  the  value  of  time.     A.  self  called  upon  to  say,  with  a  sim- 

father  of  a  family  was  dressed  and  per,    ^  Oh,  Koosjen,  he  is  always 

shaved  every  morning  a  quarter  be-  like  that !  Never  get  married,  my 

fore  six  o'clock.    Find    me  that,  child,for  husbands  always  treat  their 

now  I"  wives  that  way." 

And  putting  his  pipe  on  the  chaf-       Peter,  who  had  ventured  to  come 

ing  dish,  he  drew  in  his  breath  so  and  stand  behind  Eoosjen's  chair, 

hard  to  kindle  it,  that  he  was  almost  visibly  grew  pale.    He  felt  that  hi 

choked  in  the  effort,  but  repeated,  could  never  treat  any  woman  in 

suffocatingly,  that  way,  were  it  even  his  own 

**  Find  me  that,  now."  wife. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Dor-       As  the  wall  had  fallen,  which 

been  to  Peter,  almost  dragging  off*  in  such  assemblages, — asaeroblagei 

one  of  the  gilt  buttons,  adorning  that  in  D are  called  **re- 

—  -  -    ■  ■  — —^^ 

*Thiii  in  a  brass  receptacle,  filled  with  burning  fuel,  on  which  the  pipe  is  placed 
to  liffbt  it. 

-fAn  untranslatable  play  upon  the  words:  Goedlaken  signifies  good  ebthf 
Ooulaken,  eloth  ofgoitL 
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ceptioDs,"    or    "dress-pipes,"  or  a  m\ug\y    began.      But    when    she 

^  fancy  bread  and  butter," — as  the  reached 

wall,  we  say,  which, at  these  parties,  ««- winter's  icy  chains." 

separates  the  gentlemen  from  the  she  stopped,  put  her  handkerchief 

ladies,  had  fallen,  a  sort  of  fraterni-  to  her  mouth,  and  had  a  violent  fit 

zation  took  place;  and,  as  M'me  of  couching.    She  sUrted   again, 

Dorbeen   had  become  very   unex-  and  again  could  not  get  beyond 

pectedly  the  centre  of  attraction,  „ winter's  icy  chains  » 

my  uncle  considered  the  moment       ^.^^  y^^    j^^^j^^^    evidently 

propitious  to  make  a  request  that  perceived  that  there  was  something 

be  had  for  some  time  been  cogUa-  ^^^^^^^  ^j,.^  ^^^^^^     ^,^^   jyj^ 

^§'xM  J        wi.       'J   u  ti  ^®®"  ^''^w  as  red  as  her  ribbons, 

Madame,'' he  said,  "you  ought  ,„„ted  hard  at  the  lamp,  and  w- 
now  to  bestow  upon   m  a  great         ^^  ^  ^y^  ^-        ^^\.     ,, 

pleasure.  *  '^ 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Staatok !"  and  ""^TZL-^in.e,..  jc   chain." 
then,  with  that  modesty  so  natural        _.»  '?  "    '"*' 

to  genius,  she  turned  to  M'me  Van        ^''l"'"*  *g?'"-      ^  . 
Naslaan  exclairaine  "These   wintry  chains  seem  to 

"Whit  a  charming  collar  you  chain  up  your  tongue,  my  dear," 

have  on'"  remarked  Mr.  Dorbeen,  very  senoua- 

"  Ye.,' ma'am,  I  say,  dear  goods,  '■'.  «nd  verv  comically. 

good  goods.    I  think  that  the  best  ^     ^7^ '  ^<"'  ''^'?« '    "]"'  «"®^.    ' 

things  last  longest     I  saw  this  col-  ^^^  J""'  P^^erht  iMnd  you  have 

lar  in  Van  Drommelin's  shop,  and  I  '"«^«  '"«  1°"®  "•    Wait— ah,  yes  1" 
said  to   my  children,  'at  my  next       "-^e*'"  "  „''»*''«'  """■*   venerated 

anniversary' "  *    j     •  .      i  .  , .  t 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Stastok  to  ^^""^J^^T^  ^^'  T''^  I'^u'^^J 

Mr.  Dorbeen,  "you  must  get  your  ^'"^  ^7^^*'"  ""^'f,  ",.^«f  «"<* 

i«^«  ♦^  ^^^\*L  -oi«^4k;««  <v^  .,->»  successful  start.    At  the  third  verse, 
lady  to  recite  sometiiinjof  for  us.  ,     ,  .        ,,  ,  .  xi_ 

iix  ^^A  »«»*;^^t  ^^.r™.,e* ,.««;*^  s"®  began  to  roll  her  eves;  at  the 

**  LfOrd  my  time !  you  must  recite  ^      .1  ^t  ^        1   ^i         "     u  1 

«^«n.^«iiin/«  i^^^M^iiJ  .v^o'o.*.  1"  ^.,f  fourth,  I  feared  they  would  leave 

flomethinfif  presently,  ma  am  I    put  .1    •        1    .         j  •  "^^f  j    ^  1 

in  my  auntT with  a^  much  empha-  '^.'^  "^"^f"^  «"^' '"  l^''  wonderful 

ma  on  the  'presently'  aa  politeness  "yle-jnaltreaUng  outrageously  the 

permitted.  <;A«/(f  «u««  of  the  great  Borgera,* 

"Oh,  please."  said  Kooajen,  wiU.  '?"'"»  ^"  eyes,  d.sregardmg  her 

a  charmingly  pleading  loot.  '  ";  f  ""'""g  and  screaming  alter. 

"Oh,  y^"  said  Mietjen  of  the  ""*«^y'  "^^  ^^''^'^'^^ 

calf-eyes.  "  ^^'  R>^®  ^^i*  I&>>^  its  name,— call  it 

"  You  must  not  hurry  M'me  Dor-  The  rows  ?here » 

been  too  much."  said  my  aunt. 

**  No,"  said  M'me  Dorbeen,  "  but  ^*^?"    suddenly,    from   the  table, 

if  I  most,!  must,  I  suppose.    What  ^^^^^  ^"'  ^^^  well-known  air: 
will  you  have?     I  will  give   you  "  From  Deutchland  I  come, 

i  -jijiQ  Rhine.' "  'With  my  light  wares  all  laden." 

And  seizing  her  scissors,  which       It  was  the  musical  box  that  my 

ahe  opened  at  the  commencement  aunt  had  wound  up  a  few  minutes 

of  each  verse,  and  closed  at  the  end,  previously,  while  she  pretended  to 

M'me   Dorbeen,  in   a  voice  some-  be  searching  for  some  spoons  in  a 

what  husky  from  emotion,  swim-  little  tray,  in  front  of  the  elephant 

*One  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  Netherlands. 
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I  understood  then,  why   she  had  dear  daughter  on  the  suhject  in 

been  so  urgent  in  wishing  to  delay  question.     Far  from  thinking  that 

M'rae  Dorbeen's  recitation.  her  Koosjen  knew  nothing,  she  wag 

This  good  lady  stopped  rolling  convinced  that  the  young  lady  had 

her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  a  list   of  verses  at  command,  and 

"  What  is  that?"  M'rae  Dorbeen  said, 

"It  is  a  waltz,"  said  her  husband.  "But,  Koosjen,  you  ought  to  re- 

"  Don't  be  vexed,  my  dear  friend,"  cite  something.     I  have  done  my 

said   my    aunt,  supplicatingly,   "T  share." 

had  wound  it  up.     It  is  my  musical  My    aunt   cried,    "Oh,  if  yon 

lamp.     It  is  a  queer  sort  of  thing —  please  !" 

you  never  know  when  it  is  going  to  And  Mr.  Dorbeen  added,  rhjm- 
start;  you  wind  it  up  and  it  goes  ingly,  with  his  best  serious-comic 
off  after  a  while.     I  wished  to  sur-  accent: 
prise  you  all  with  it — I  thought  you  *'  Come  Kose, 
would  not  say  your  verses  till  later.  Charming  rose !" 
and  now  this  music  comes  when  it  And    Mietjen,  who  was  only  a 
is  not  wanted."  good   creature,   put  in   her  "Oh, 
My  aunt  was  so  confused    that  yes!"  Mr.  Stastok,Sr., said  "Comer 
she  would  willingly  have  shivered  and  refilleti  his  pipe,  and  Mr.  Staa- 
in  pieces  her  precious  elephant;  but  tok,  Jr.,  grew  so  valiant  as  to  re- 
nothing  could   be   done,  and   the  peat,  blushing  furiously,  his  raothert 
aforesaid  animal  recklessly  pursued  "  Oh  !  if  you  please !" 

,.„        .         ,,        ,         ,„  But  the  charming  child  coloured 

"  Buy  a  broom !  buy  a  broom ! "  i          i                        i_            j 

'  80  much,  and  was  so  embarrassed, 

It  was  a  very  irritating  noise  to  and  begged  so  piteously  to  be  ei- 

M'me  Dorbeen,  who  inwardly  shook  cused,  that  my  aunt  good-haraoar- 

with  anger;  but  she  bore  it  very  edly  said: 

well,  and,  after  having  sipped  a  cup  "  Koosjen  is  afraid  of  the  stranger 

of«/mp,  said,  "It  makes  no  differ-  gentlem»n:  I  think  that  we  will 

ence — the  piece  was  nearly  finished ;  gratify  her  if  we  let  her  off  for  this 

my  friends  don't  lose  much.   Koos-  time." 

jen  will  recite  something  now,  won't  Upon  which,  M'me  Dorbeen,  fii- 

she?"                  .  ing  her  eyes  obstinately  on  the  ele- 

Koosjen  blushed,  and  looked  at  phant's  trunk,  suggested,  timidly 

her  mother.  and  affectedly, 

"I  don't  know  any  thing,  do  I,  "The  stranger  gentleman  ought 

mamma  ?"  to  make  up  for  it.     Mr.  Hildebrand 

"Hush!"    exclaimed   Mr.  Dor-  must  know  some  little  thing." 

been,  "  the  tune  changes."  "That  will    be  deligbtful,"  said 

And,  in  reality,  as  the  elephant  every  body,  and  my  uncle  turned 
knew  three  airs,  it  was  now  busily  round  to  consult  the  clock  earnestly, 
engaged  upon  Louis  Philippe's  fa-  Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  had 
vourite  melody,  "Oti  pent-cn  itre  the  evening  party  degenerate  into  a 
mieux  qu^an  sein  de  sa  familhy^  midnight  festival, 
aod  until  it  had  played  out  its  Fresh  pipes  were  filled,  the  gen- 
whole  collection,  there  could  be  no  tiemen  returned  to  their  seats,  Mr. 
conversation.  At  last  the  greatest  Van  Naslaan  with  a  sigh,  Mr.  Dor- 
of  quadropeda  finished  his  concert  been  with  the  look  of  a  connotuvirf, 
by  an  abrupt  and  plaintive  squeal.  Peter  with  a  glance  of  disdain,  and 

Mamma  Van  Naslaan  seemed  to  my  uncle  with  the  air  of  a  man 

be  of  a  different  opinion  from  her  who  has  just  studied  his  clo(;k,  and 
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has  discovered  that  it  is  half-past  ing,  with    comic  gravity,  of  the 

nine.     I   did    not   trouble   myself  "child"  that  appeared. 

aboat  these   gentlemen,  but   took  My  success   was  unbounded,  in 

care   to  place   myself  directly  in  this  fine  poem  of  Victor  Hugo's, 

front  of  Koosjen's  pretty  face— one  "  Lord  my  time  I  nephew  Hilde- 

onght  to  have  something  for  one's  brand  "exclaimed  my  aunt,  **nephew 

amiability.  Hildebrand,  that  is  beautiful  T 

»* I  shall  recite,"  I  said,  "some  ex-  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mietjen,  with  her 

quisite  lines,  translated  by  a  friend  eyes  more  prominent  than  ever, 

of  mine,  from  the  French."  "I  think,  however,"  said  M'me 

•'French!"    repeated    Mr.    Van  Van  Nasi aan,  "that  one  must  be  a 

Naslaan,  and  he  glanced  uneasily  mother  to  understand  their  beauty." 

at  my  uncle.  '*  Yes,  indeed,  M'me  Van   Naa- 

There  was  a  profound   silence:  laan,"    rejoined     M'me    Dorbeen, 

none  of  the  ladies  ventured  to  look  "  but  they  are  lovely;  the  poetry  is 

at  the  speaker,  (on  account  of  their  exquisite!  (she  emphasized  poetry.) 

extreme  modesty,)  with  theexcep-  She   meant  "as  for  the   way  the 

tion   of  M'me  Dorbeen,  who,  per-  verses  were  delivered,  that  might 

haps,  wished  to  know  if  her  succes-  have  been  better." 

Bor  understood  the  art  of  rolling  his  Koosjen  was  not  a  mother,  so,  of 

eyes.     As  for  Koosjen,  she  buried  course,  she  could  not  appreciate  the 

herselfin  her  scalloping,  and  I  could  poem,  according  to  these  ladies; 

only  see  the  dividing  line  of  her  but  her  eyes  were  moist  and  bril- 

brown  hair.     I  began :  liant,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale  with 

a  beautiful  emotion. 

"When  the  child  appears-"  u^^^^^  ^rote  that?"   asked  Mr. 

"  Pie . .  ie . .  iep ! "  said  the  door,  Van  Naslaan. 

slowly  opening,  and  there  appeared,  "Victor  Hugo,  sir." 

not  a  child,  but  the  ancient  cook,  "Victor    Hugo,"    he    repeated, 

in   her  white  wrapper,  staergering  placing  the  Teutonic  accent  on  the 

under  the  weight  of  the  collation,  first  syllable,  and  pronouncing  the 

which   consisted  of  a  quantity  of  name  as  if,  instead  of  one  French  ^, 

rolls,  with  cheese  and  smoked  beef;  there  were  twenty-five  good  gutteral 

and  an  immense  provision  of  pastry,  Dutch  g^s.     "I  thought  that  man 

in  the  form  of  stars,  lozenges,  rings,  had  written  nothing  but  horrors.  I 

leaves  and  fish,  and  which,  in  spite  saw  in  the  "Literary  Review,"  it 

of  their  different  shapes,  owe  their  seems  to  me,  but,  I  don't  exactly 

mathematical  name   of  evenveel,*  remember.     I  thought   he  was   a 

to  the  fact  that  they  all  contain  the  bloody  sort  of  man." 

same  quantity  of  paste.  "I  don't  know,  sir,"  I  replied. 

M'me  Dorbeen  could  not  restrain  "Don't   you    raifitake    him   for 

a  little  smile  of  satisfaction.  Jacques  JulmT''  asked  the  broker. 

The  plates  were  handed  round,  "  Perhaps  so,"  said  Mr.  Van  Nas- 

and  I  revenged  myself  on  an  even-  laan. 

veel^  for  the-  mischief  it  had  done.  "Oh,  these  French  men,"  remarked 

Having  eaten  my  cake,  I  took  cour-  my  uncle,  "they  are  a  wonderful 

age,  and  began  again,  although  I  people,  although  I  say  it  myself?" 

saw  that  the  eflfect  of  the  first  stanza  "  Do  you  know  a  book  of  poems 

was  marred  by  the  accident,  and,  that  I  think  charming?"  said  M'me 

evidently,  Mr.  Dorbeen  was  think-  Van  Naslaan,  with  a  circular  glance 


*£quiTalent — equal  proportion. 
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at  the  company,  ^  It  is  the  Utilitj  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stastok  for 

of  Disfirraoes."  their  amiable  reception,  and  Peter, 

"What!"  asked    Mr.  Dorbeen,  for  his  agreeable  society;  the  host 

more  comically  and  more  pfravely  and  hostess  solemnly  promised  to 

than  ever,  "What?     Tl»e  *  Utility  come  and  take  their  revenge;  the 

of  the  Graces  V  ^  two  gentlemen  made  mistakes  about 

A  burst  of  laughter  saluted  this  each  other^s  hats ;  my  aunt,  with 

pleasantry,  and  embarrassed  M^me  her  own^  hands,  aided  the  ladies  with 

van  Nasiaaii,  but  the  conversation  their  mantles,  (all  except  Eoosjeo^s, 

soon  became  general  and  animated,  hers,  I  saw  after  myself^)  and  when 

I  was  a  good  deal  occupied  with  each  had  been  accommodated  with 

the  lovely  Koosjen,  and  Peter  did  the  collar  of  her  dress  above,  or 

not  quit  the  back  of  her  chair.     I  beneath    the  cloak,   as  suited  her 

tried  several  times  to  induce  him  to  fancy,  the   company   separated  at 

recite  something,  to  sing,  or  to  sac-  half-past   eleven  o'clock,  perfectly 

rifice  himself  in  some  way,  but  he  satisfied  with  each  other.  All  pleas- 

onl}'  answered  with  a  crabbed  conn-  ure  was  over,  except  for  the  maid- 

tenance,  " Nonsense  1"  or  "Really!  servant,    who,  with  an   indiflferent 

I  don't  know  anything,*'  and  I  did  air,  let  fall  into  her  willing  palm, 

not  like  to  push  the  matter  too  far,  the  quarter-florins  that  each  guest 

for  I  saw  my  uncle  watching  the  deposited  with  her  on  leaving, 
clock  again.     Besides,  if  we  include        My  uncle  was  sleepy,  although 

the  musical   elephant,  it  must  be  he  said  it  himself.     Lord,  my  time ! 

acknowledged  that  the  Stastok  fam-  how  much    my  aunt  had  to  do. 

ily  had  sufficiently  contributed  to  "Really"  was  in  an  ill-humour.  In 

the  evening's  entertainments.  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,! 

The  party  ended  joyously.     All  went  to  bed. 
the  ladies  and  the  two  gentlemen 

{To  be  Continued.) 


THE   SEA. 

Heaving,  restless  sea ! 
Surging  evermore 
Against  the  shore 

Complainingly. 

Breaking  into  foam 
On  the  barren  beach  \ 
Mournful  of  speech 

Thy  waters  come. 

Heaving,  restless  heart, 
On  the  shore  of  life, 
Breaking  in  strife 

Till  time  depart ; 

Chafing,  unrepress'd 
On  the  barren  earth  j 
Still  reaching  forth, 

Yearning  for  rest. 
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Let  the  death  bell  toll,  for  the  parting  soul, 

It  has  paid  for  the  pomp  at  a  fearful  price ; 
Spread  gloom  o'er  the  walls  of  your  stately  halls. 
And  deck  your  homes  with  each  drear  device; 
For  the  city  lies  strangled  by  hostile  power, 
And  the  tyrant's  foot  is  on  temple  and  tower, 
Yet  one  brave  heart  in  that  desolate  hour. 
Now  makes  himself  ready  for  sacrifice ! 

II. 

And  the  toll  of  the  bell,  shall  answer  well. 
As  it  lifts  his  soul  o'er  the  tyrant's  aim: 
And  well  he  knows,  that  the  hate  of  foes. 

Shall  win  from  his  people  a  deathless  name  \ 
He  sees  the  black  coffin  his  couch  beside,* 
And  the  hangman  cowers  at  his  glance  of  prfde,f 
While  he  walks  his  cell  with  a  sovereign  stride. 
Since  he  feels  that  the  morrow  shall  bring  him  fame. 

III. 

With  the  morrow  is  Fame,  but  a  death  of  shame, 

A  mortal  agony  first,  and  then, 
A  glad  release  to  the  realms  of  peace, 

And  a  memory  living  'mongst  living  men; 
He  hath  led  to  the  battle  a  noble  band ; 
Hath  fought  the  good  fight  for  his  father-land; 
He  hath  won,  he  hath  lost;  but  his  battle  brand 

Shall  flash  in  the  eyes  of  his  foes  again! 

IV. 

There  are  hands  that  shall  wield,  in  the  tented  field, 
The  weapon  so  sacred  in  Freedom's  sight ; 

And  souls  that  shall  rise,  ere  the  martyr  dies. 
And  pledge  to  his  manes  a  deathless  plight ; 

Never,  while  hostile  foot  shall  tread, 

The  soil  where  the  Sire  has  fought  and  bled. 


♦Hayne's  coffin  was  thrust  into  his  cell  the  night  before  his  execution— a  wan- 
ton cruelty,  without  excuse.  It  was  covered  with  black  crape,  but  trimmed  with 
a  white  fringe,  to  ridicule,  as  was  supposed,  the  united  colours  of  America  and 
France. 

f  The  hangman  was  unknown;  he  attended  at  the  place  of  execution,  masked 

and  muffled. 
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To  wreathe  the  good  weapons  whose  flash  hath  shed, 
For  the  cause  o(  his  people  a  glorious  Ught ! 

V. 

There  are  friends  who  come  in  the  hour  of  his  doom, 
Of  gloom  and  of  doom  ;  but  they  hare  no  fear ; 

But  they  cower,  with  their  grief,  for  the  noble  chief, 
Who  answers  their  pleadings  with  words  of  cheer! 

To  the  boy  at  his  side,  he  says — ''  Kf  y  son, 

Be  true  to  your  country,  for  though  but  one. 

You  are  one  of  a  thousand,  and  realms  are  won, 
Where  a  single  great  son  shall  in  arms  appear!* 

VI, 

And  the  death-bells  toll,  for  the  parting  soul. 
And  he  walks  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  marshallM  foe, 

And  he  smiles  as  he  sees  that  the  balconies, 
And  windows  have  none  who  would  see  the  show. 

There  is  silence  deep  in  each  mansion  proud, 

Dread  as  deep,  with  no  moaning  loud, 

But  the  citizen  feels  as  the  deathly  shroud 
Were  wrapping  himself  in  that  common  wo!  f 

VII. 

Lo!  the  British  are  here,  and  the  Hessians  there,  % 
And  they  form  the  square,  Bound  the  scaffold  high; 

And  the  martyr  comes,  to  the  sound  of  drums. 

And  will  show,  by  his  death,  how  the  brave  should  die, 

He  utters  his  prayer,  that  his  God  will  spare, 

But  none  to  the  Tyrant  that's  sovereign  there ; 

And  with  brow  erect,  and  soul  above  fear. 
He  dies  for  his  country's  liberty. 


*  See  the  Biographer  for  the  literal  speech  of  Hayne  to  his  son.  The  calm  dig- 
nity of  his  demeanor,  equally  free  from  fear  and  ostentation,  is  evinced  through- 
out his  whole  deportment. 

f  The  houses  of  the  citizens  were  all  carefully  shut  up  during  the  time  ocxn- 
pied  in  the  procession  and  execution ;  and  none  but  the  British,  Hessians,  and 
the  more  malignant  of  the  tories — who  were  also  mostly  Europeans — ^were  to  be 
seen.  Hayne  walked  to  the  place  of  execution,  attended  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  (who 
carried  the  umbrella  over  his  head)  and  a  few  other  friends. 

jlThe  military  escort  consisted  of  three  hundred  men.  The  place  of  execotioa 
was  just  without  the  city  lines,  near  Rndcliffe's  Garden^  nearly  in  front,  and  withia 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  present  Orphan  House  Building.  The  troops  formed  a  hol- 
low square  aroundthe  scaffold,  the  British  troops  occupying  the  front  and  rear,the 
Hessians  on  the  right  and  leA. 
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THE   PORTUGUESE   ANP   THEIR   POET. 

The  Portu^ruese  nation  of  the  helmsmen  were  not  skillful  men. 
present  day,  with  its  cramped  po-  Some  of  them  it  must,  in  justice, 
litical  principles,  its  lack  of  all  be  admitted,  were  not  bad,  but 
ability  and  activity,  and  its  insigni-  none  were  so  far  ahead  of  their 
ficance  amongst  the  nations  of  the  times,  or  possessed  character  enough 
world,  can  give  us  no  idea  of  what  to  be  able  by  the  influence  of  their 
Portugal  once  was.  Now  her  af-  own  exertions  to  raise  her  above 
fairs  are  considered  of  so  little  im-  the  condition  of  an  unimportant 
portance  as  scarcely  to  merit  news-  territory.  Her  commerce,  her  litera- 
paper  mention.  We  have  a  con-  ture,  her  whole  social  and  political 
sul  at  Lisbon,  and  there  our  rela-  existence  were  bound  down  by  fet- 
tion  with  her  ceases.  The  free  city  tere  which  required  more  than  or- 
of  Hamburgh  exercises  a  greater  dinary  agencies  to  burst  them.  To 
influence  in  European  aflairs,  po-  Henry,  the  Navigator,  is  due  the 
litically  probably,  certainly  flnan-  praise  of  having  rescued  her  from 
oially.  But  the  time  was,  and  well  this  condition.  He  lent  his  whole 
may  her  sons  look  back  to  it  with  strength  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
pride  and  sorrow,  when  Portugal  liberal  commercial  principle.  From 
ranked  foremost  of  all,  when  by  Sagrez,  a  town  and  harbor  of  his 
the  sanction  of  the  Pope  she  shared  own  construction,  whither  he  retir- 
with  Spain  all  the  unknown  world,  ed  from  the  bustle  and  immorality 
when  her  armies  prevailed  in  Afri-  of  the  court,  he  sent  forth  many  a 
ca,  and  Asia,  and  her  navy  was  vie-  well-equipped  ship  to  explore  the 
torious  in  all  the  eastern  seas,  and  African  coast,  and  establish  a  friend- 
when  she  had  her  Gamoens  to  im-  ly  relation  with  the  natives.  He 
mortal ize  it  all.  taught  mariners  the  application  of 

Before  this  period  Portugal  can-  the  needle,  and  of  longitude  and 
not  be  said  to  have  attained  any  latitude  for  nautical  purposes,  and 
eminence,  although  her  poet  puts  above  all,  he  knew  upon  whom  to 
an  exceedingly  glowing  account  of  fix  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
her  early  history  in  the  mouth  of  great  schemes.  Of  all  the  men 
his  hero.  Even  this  would  not,  whom  he  fitted  out  and  directed, 
however,  lead  one  to  infer  a  very  none  proved  themselves  unworthy 
happy  and  prosperous  condition,  of  the  charge.  Most  nobly  did 
unless  military  superiority  and  sue-  this  great  man  prepare  the  way  for 
ceases  be  considered  the  height  of  The  Great  Discoverer, 
national  prosperity.  From  the  time  Awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  own 
that  Portugal  was  elevated  to  the  importance,  Portugal  soon  gave  in- 
dignity of  a  kingdom  until  Henry  dications  of  her  strength,  and  took 
the  Navigator,  by  his  genius  and  her  stand  with  the  leading  nations 
enterprise,  gave  an  impulse  to  her  of  Europe.  It  was  what  Peschell 
progress,  her  temple  of  Janus  was  calls  *  die  Zeit  der  Ent  deckungen," 
scarcely  ever  shut,  but  her  wars  a  period  when  all  the  naval  powers 
were  never  the  means  of  any  great  of  Europe  became  restless  with  the 
undertaking.  The  course  in  which  hope  of  receiving  a  share  of  the 
she  was  steered  was  never  forwards  territorial  spoils,  and  when  it  was 
into  the  harbors  of  civilization,  her  deemed  the  greatest  honor  for  a 
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man  to  have  discovered  some  dis-  foreign  land,  contributed  vastly,  by 
tant  land.  Soldiers  and  sailors  in  their  master  strokes  of  policy  and 
company  on  frail  barks  left  the  valor,  to  the  foundation  of  a  Por- 
shores  of  Europe,  impelled  by  an  tuguese  empire  in  India.  The 
irresistable  longing  for  discoveries  Moors,  their.greatest  enemies,  were 
in  distant  seas.  It  was  the  pre-  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  ad- 
dominating  idea  of  the  active  minds  vancing  tide  of  civilization,  which 
of  awakened  Europe.  Young  and  poured  down  upon  Southern  Asia, 
old,  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  peas-  An  immense  empire,  embracing  all 
ant  flocked  to  the  ships  impelled  the  peninsulas  and  islands  of  those 
by  this  one  desire,  until,  at  length,  seas,  improving  the  condition  of 
it  seized  the  governments,  and  be-  the  natives,  and  bringing  them 
came  the  policy  of  nations.  Ex-  within  the  pale  of  civilized  life, 
perience  and  acquaintance  with  the  rose  in  imagination  before  those 
compass  strengthened  the  self-con-  mighty  conquerors — rose  in  imagi- 
iidence  of  the  mariners,  and  leav-  nation  before  the  lofty  mind  of 
ing  the  beaten  track  they  steered  Camoens,  when  he  sang  his  immor- 
far  out  into  the  waters  of  unknown  tai  song.  How  little  did  he  tliink 
regions.  Portugal  was  first  in  this  that  he  should  live  to  see  hin  be- 
ardent  pursuit  of  power,  wealth,  loved  country  absorbed  by  the 
and  knowledge  on  the  high  seas.  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  the 
Passing  Cape  Pam,  then  known  as  honors  he  was  predicting  for  Por- 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  southern  tugal  should  be  reaped  hundreds  of 
world,  Bartholomew  Diaz  pene-  years  afterwards  by  another  land! 
trated  as  far  as  the  Gape  of  Good  The  fall  of  Portugal  and  of  her 
Hope.  Perhaps  to  him  would  have  colonies  was  sudden  as  their  rise 
belonged  the  honor  of  having  dis-  was  rapid.  Never  having  been 
covered  the  way  to  India,  had  he  able  properly  to  rule  herself,  how 
not  met  an  insurmountable  obsta-  could  she  support  foreign  depen- 
cle  in  the  obstinacy  of  his  men.  dants?  Not  possessing,  herself,  the 
Compelled  by  them  to  return,  the  power  of  self  government,  how 
enthusistic  old  discoverer  planted  a  could  tthe  impart  it  to  others! 
cross  on  the  shore,  and  hugged  it,  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  race,  as  has 
and  wept  over  it  as  if  taking  leave  been  well  remarked  by  a  former 
forever  of  some  beloved  friend,  lecturer  in  our  State  college,  that 
The  sea  hero,  Yasco  de  Gama,  has  ever  implanted  this  ennobliog 
with  greater  success,  and  perhaps  spirit  of  self-government  in  the 
greater  resolution,  rounded  the  breasts  of  her  offspring,  and  that 
stormy  cape,  aad  after  a  voyage  of  race  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whose 
the  greatest  dangers,  amidst  which  representative  is  England.  Eng- 
he  displayed  the  intrepidity  and  land  is  the  mother,  who  made  the 
wisdom  of  a  superior  mind,  brought  gift,  and  we  may  look  upon  our 
his  ships  safely  into  the  long  own  government  as  an  example  of 
yearned  for  harbor  of  Calcutta,  its  workings.  Whilst  the  showy 
The  way  having  been  opened  others  but  feeble  governments  set  up  by 
followed,  and  sometimes  justly  and  Spain,  France  and  Portugal,  in 
judiciously,  at  other  times  unjustly  their  American  colonies,  have 
and  injudiciously,  the  Portuguese  either  crumbled  away  or  remained 
power  was  spread.  Alonzo  Albu-  motionless  and  helpless,  ours  has 
querque  and  Duarte  Pacheco,  both  taken  her  stand  amongst  the  first 
of  whom  died  in  ill  favor,  the  one  powers  of  the  world.  Whether 
in  an  alms  house,  the  other  in  a  England  will  succeed  in  the  east  as 
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well  as  sbe  has  in  the  west,  re-  very  nation  that  was  the  owner  of 
mains  yet  to  be  seen,  for  .nlthough  her  eastern  realm. 
Victoria  has  for  some  time  virtu-  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
ally  held  the  government  of  India  and  unique  period  of  marilime  dis- 
in  her  hands,  still  she  'governed  in  coveries,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  name  of  another — she  was  not  that  Gamoens  lived.  He  was  of 
Empress  of  India  until  the  Ist  of  noble  descent  His  father,  the  cap- 
September,  1858.  Portugal  never  tain  of  a  vessel,  lost  his  life  by  ship- 
owed  any  of  her  prosperity,  or  that  wreck,  but  his  mother  was  still 
of  her  colonies,  to  a  well-adapted  able  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Coim- 
and  well-regulated  administration  bra,  where  he  studied  with  great 
of  her  affairs.  Her  reigns  were  success.  After  he  had  finished  his 
nearly  all  marked  with  the  shal-  studies  he  appeared  at  court — a 
iowness  of  insignificance,  and  if  she  court  possessing  far  more  of  the 
did  at  one  time  succeed  in  shaking  intriguing  disposition  and  aban- 
off  the  narrow  spirit  which  retarded  doned  character  of  the  French, 
her  progress  and  in  taking  her  than  of  the  stern  dignity  and  strict 
place  amongst  the  great  nations  bearing  of  the  Spanish  court.  Un- 
of  the  continent,  this  was  from  an  like  the  Court  of  Francis  I,  how- 
entirely  different  cause.  It  was  the  ever,  this  was  not  the  place  for  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age  di-  proper  appreciation  of  worth,  as  the 
rected  by  a  few  great  men  that  life  of  Oamoens  will  abundantly 
gave  her  this  temporary  prosperity,  show. 

They  did,  for  a  while,  raise  her  up  In  personal  appearance  Camoens 
to  and  above  the  rest,  but,  unsup-  is  described  at  this  time  as  being 
ported  by  the  nation  at  large,  their  handsome,  and  in  manners  fasci- 
jabors  could  not  have  a  lasting  ef-  nating.  Nicolas  Antonio  thus 
feet.  As  long  as  their  services  writes  of  him:  "Mediocrl  statura 
were  felt,  Portugal  prospered,  but  fuit,  et  carne  plena,  capillis  usque 
when  they  were  gone,  she  sank  ad  croci  calorem  flavescentibus, 
rapidly  and  silently,  and  a  silent  maxime  in  juventute.  Eminebat 
falling  into  ruin  is  always  the  most  ei  frons,  et  medius  nasus,  caetera 
complete  destruction.  Since  then  longus,  et  in  fine  crassiusculus." 
nothing  has  been  able  to  improve  Possessing  an  agreeable  appear- 
her  political  condition.  She  has  ance  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  all 
become  the  object  of  conquest  for  the  fascinations  of  a  court  life,  it  is 
strangers,  and  when  the  bold  in-  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
trader  has  trod  upon  her  ground,  Camoens  followed  the  example  of 
lodged  in  her  cities  and  feasted  on  all  around  him  and  lived  a  life  of 
her  fruits,  she  has  been  too  weak  dissipation.  Among  the  foolish 
to  raise  a  hand  in  her  defence,  things  he  did  at  this  time  was  fall- 
Witness  her  when  she  caught  Na-  irg  in  love,  and  in  this  he  went 
poleon's  eager  eye  and  became  the  farther  even  than  men  ordinarily 
object  of  his  insatiable  desires.  Did  do,  for  they  reserve  to  themselves 
her  sons  rise  to  a  man  and  arm  the  power  of  revocation  whilst  he 
themselves  for  the  dreadful  strug-  fell  in  love  deeply,  irrecoverably, 
gle?  Far  from  it;  had  this  been  He  was,  however,  on  account  of 
her  only  resource  she  would  have  inferiority  in  rank,  thwarted  in  his 
quickly  yielded  before  the  blue  love  affairs  by  the  relations  of  the 
uniform,  and  would  have  become  lady.  His  passionate  temper  could 
another  dependency  of  the  French  brook  with  no  opposition,  and  he 
Empire.    She  was  rescued  by  the  became  involved  in  disputes  with 
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them,  until  by   their  influence  he  and   science  who  made  their  ap- 

was  banished.  Catherine  D'Attayde  prenticeship   of  active  life  in  the 

was,  therefore,  the  first  cause  of  all  camp.     Like  him,  the  great  Ger- 

his    misfortunes,    and    yet    when  vantes  fought  in   his  youth,  when, 

thousands  of  miles  separated  him  as  a  German  poet  sings — 

from  his  beloved  ^^  Vaterland  ^  her  «  He  lost  his  right  arm  at  Lepanto, 

image  was  constantly  before  him.  And  wrote  Don  Quixote  with  his  left." 

His  soul  yearned  for  her  and  his  Garcilaso  fell  before  the  totter- 

grief  found  vent  in  words,  such  as  ing  walls  of  Tunis.     Des  Cartes^ 

these :  the  greatest  philosopher  of  France, 

"  While  prest  with  woes  from  which  it  was  a  soldier  in  active  service  in 

cannot  flee,  his  youth.     Ercilla    composed  at 

My  fancy  sinks ;  and  slumber  seals  ^,^^1^^    ^^^g    beautiful   Araucana,  in 

H^^sp^Kt'  hastens  in  my  dreams  to  which  he   sang   the  deeds  of  his 

rise,  army  in  the  day.    Lope  de  Vega 

Who  was,  in  life,  but  as  a  dream  to  me.  jj^^d  to  mourn    the  destruction  of 

Oerjijrear  waste,  so  wide  no  eye  can  ^j^^  i^^i^^Jble    Armada,  in    which 

How  far  its    sense— evading  limit  he  served,  and  Calderon  fought  in 

^  J'f ,*'     ^         .  ,          ^       ^ .    ^  many  a  battle  before  he  became  a 

I  follow  her  quick  step,  but  ah!  she         '    \   ^    \  ^\a\ ««j  ««   ^«:»* 

fljgg  I          ^             *^'  pnest,  and  as  soldier  and  as  pnest 

bur  distance  widening  by  fate's  stern  he  sang  his   Castilian  songs.     But 

decree.  none  have  surpassed  the  Portuguese 

^  claim-""  '"'''          ^^             ^"^  Caraoens  either  in  deeds  of  valor 

She  with  fix'd  eyes    that   her    soft  or  in  the  glory  of  song. 

thoughts  reveal,  In  the  naval  engagement  with 

^dtsf|n!^  ^°  '^^'  "forbear  thy  fond  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  splinter  from  the  shat- 

Still  flies— i  call  her,  but  her  half.formed  tered  ship  blinded  his  right  eye. 

name  In  this  condition  he   returned  to 

^'and'feeT^  falt'ring  tongue~I  wake  Portugal,  in  hopes  that  he  might 

Not  e'en  one  short  delusion  may  be  receive   some   recompense  worthy 

mine."  of  his   toils,   but    all    his    works, 

In  accordance  with  the  patriotic  whether  literary  or  military,  were 

sentiments  he  had  always  professed,  alike  disregarded.    With  no  means 

and  from  which  not  even  the  stern  of  support,  and  neglected   by  all, 

decree  of  so  unmerited  a  banish-  he  was  forced  into  voluntary  exile. 

ment  could  wean  him ;  the  luckless  When  he  left  the  shores  of  Portu- 

lover  armed  himself  in  defence  of  gal  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in 

his  country,  and  henceforth  earned  the  words  engraved  upon  the  tomb 

the  double  wreath  of  the  warrior  of  Scipio  Africanus,  ^^Ingrata  pa- 

and  the  poet  under  the  standard  of  tria^  non  poesidebis  ossa  meaP 

the  very  king  who  had  denied  him  He  sailed  for  India,  and   had  no 

his  protection.     In  the  intervals  of  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  took 

battle,  when  the  weary  soldier  was  part  in  an  expedition  against  the 

resting  from  his  bloody  work,  the  Moors.     He  acquitted  himself  with 

warrior-poet  who  had  shared  boldly  distinguished  bravery.   This  seems, 

in  the  labors  of  the  day,  would  send  however,  in  no  way  to  have  estab- 

forth  loud  chants  in  honor  of  Port-  lished  his  good  fortune,  for  he  was 

uguese  valor.     "As  danger  kindled  presently  banished  on  the  ground 

his  genius,  so  genius  animated  his  of  having  written  a  satire  against 

courage."      And    thus     Cam'oens  some  of  the  government  officers. 

added  a  brilliant  name  to  the  list  He  then  sought  refuge  in  Macao, 

of  those  illustrious  men  in  literature  where  he  obtained  the  position  of 
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"commissary  of  the  estates  of  the  ody  of  its  verse,  the  Tofty  feeling 

defunct ;"  an  oflSce  from  the  earn-  and  disinterested   love  of  country 

ings  of  which  he  was  able  to  lay  which  it  discloses  made  it  the  favo- 

by  a  little  to  support  him  in  his  rite  of  the  Portuguese  of  all  classes, 

old  age.     In  a  grotto,  surrounded  Its  beautiful  stanzas  were  sung  with 

by  all  the  charms  which  the  east  equal  enthusiasm   by   the  rich  in 

could  shower  aroAnd  him,  he  com-  their  halls  and   the   poor    in  the 

posed  the  Lusi ad,  one  of  the  great-  streets.    The  most  distinguishing 

est  epics,  the  noblest  of  the  produc-  feature  is  the  strong  vein  of  patri- 

tions  of  his  fertile  genius.    The  otic  feeling  which  appears  th  rough - 

grotto  to  this  day  retains  the  name  out  the  whole.    It  was  scarcely  to  be 

of  "The  Grotto  of  Cam  oens,"  and  expected  at  that  time  thatonesomal- 

owes  its  preservation   to  English  treated  should  still  remain  so  firm, 

bands.     So  many  essays  and  com-  After  Cam  oen  shad  lived  in  Macao 

roentaries  have  been  written  upon  several  years  he  gave  up  his  em- 

this  poem  that  it  would  be  useless,  ploy  men  t,   and   took    passage   for  « 

even   if  possible,   for   me   to  add  Goa.     On  the  way  there  he  was 

another  to  the  number.     Besides,  wrecked,  and  saved  himself  on  a 

it  would   be  entirely   out  of  the  plank  to  which  he  clung  with  one 

question  to  compress  withm  proper  hand,  while  he  held  his  poems  in 

limits   any   remarks  which  might  the   other.      So  near  destruction 

serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub-  was  the  now  immortal  LusiadI  All 

ject.     Indeed,  no  criticism  and  no  of  his  little  fortune,  however,  went 

extractscan  give  a  clear  and  definite  down  with  the  ship,  and   he  was 

idea  of  the  works  to  which  they  left  friendless  and  alone  on  an  un- 

refer.    This  can  be  collected  only  known  shore. 

from  the  work    itself,  and  I  prefer  »  Now  blest  with  all  the  wealth  fond 

to  request  every  one  who  has  not  ^o?^  coald  crave, 

read   the  Luwad  of  Oamoens  to  ^Va^|"''''  that  wealth  beneath  the 

make  it  an  object  of  study.     It  has    Por  ever  lost: — myself  escaped  alone, 
been  translated  into  almost  all  the    On  the  wild  shore  all  friendless,  hope- 

Jangtiages  of  civilized  nations,  and  j,  Iffe'li'teXdab'.  heav'n  doom'd  king 
can  now  be  read  by  every  one.  of  yore, 
They  can  then  best  judge  for  them-  By  miracle  preserved." 
selves  whether  any  of  the  severe  -j^  ^^^  ^^^q  tirne  before  Camoens 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^each  Goa.  When  he 
it  have  any  foundation.  The  voy-  ^y^^  ^^  j^^  ^^s  well  received  by  Don 
age  of  Vasco  de  Gama  is  the  suo-  Constantine  de  Braganza,  who  ad- 
ject of  the  poem,  and  we  can  well  ,^5^^^  y^^^  into  his  friendship,  and 
imagine  such  a  bard  growing  en-  ^^^  j^j^  ^^^^^  his  protection.  But 
thusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  Uf^  ^as  not  to  last  long. 
theme.  He  does  not,  however,  g^  ^^^  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
strictly  confine  himself  to  his  im-  ^^^^  governor,  where  he  lay  under 
mediate  subject,  but  introduces  ^^^  ^^^  roof  with  the  common 
others  of  equal  interest,  as  where  ^^-^^^  ^^^  vagabond.  Of  this  he 
Gama  is  made  to  relate  to  the  sov-  ^      . 

ereign  of  Melinda  the   history  of  .,j^  "uceof  bays  around  my  brow  to 
Portugal.    As  a  representation  of         ghed 

historical  incidents  the  Lusiad  has  Their  sacred  honors  o'er  my  destined 

been  ranked  by  some  above  Tasso's    p^^i^t^alumny  proclaimed  the  fraudful 

Jerusalem  Dehvered.     Its  sif^cess         ^^le, 

was  complete.     The  exquisite  mel<    And  lefi  me  mourning  in  a  dreary  jail.*' 
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And  when  he  had  dispersed  every  ported  him  from  alms  collected  in 
cloud  of  suspicion  which  hung  about  the  streets.  This  faithful  fridod 
his  character  he  was  still  detained,  was  Antonio,  a  native  of  Java. 
And  to  make  the  cup  of  misfortune  A  scene  descriptive  of  this  period 
more  bitter,  he  heard  at  this  time  of  his  life  is  very  strikingly  repre- 
of  the  death  of  his  two  best  friends,  sented  in  Nieritz  Deutscher  Volh- 
one  of  whom  was  Catherine  D'At-  kalendar  for  1859.  The  Germans 
tayde,  the  subject  of  so  many  of  his  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
songs.  When  he  obtained  his  lib-  in  the  wood  cuts  which  embellish 
erty  he  again  resorted  to  arms,  and  many  of  their  cheap  publications, 
was  afterwards  received  into  the  unequalled  in  any  country.  Their 
house  of  Pedro  Barreto.  This  in-  superiority  in  engraving  on  copper 
dividual  seems,  however,  to  have  and  stone,  and  in  wood-cuttiog, 
been  influenced  by  no  love  for  Ca-  commenced  at  the  time  of  Albert 
moens,  but  kept  the  poet  at  his  Durer,  and  they  seem  to  hare 
«  house  from  the  purely  selfish  mo-  maintained  it  ever  since.  At  any 
tive  of  sharing  in  the  praises  of  his  rate  they  very  far  surpass  all  others 
pen.  So  far  did  this  desire  of  his-  now.  In  the  wood-cut  to  which  I 
torical  renown  carry  Barreto  that  refer,  the  poet  is  represented  as 
when  the  weary  poet,  overpowered  seated  on  his  couch,  his  guitar  be- 
by  misfortune  was  about  to  set  sail  fore  him.  A  band  is  about  one  of 
for  his  native  land,  the  governor  his  eyes.  With  one  hand  he  sup- 
had  him  arrested  and  impnsoned  ports  his  head,  with  the  other  he 
for  the  price  of  his  board.  There  seems  to  bless  his  faithful  attend- 
were  some,  however,  more  gener-  ant,  who  bends  before  him,  offering 
ous,  who  paid  the  price,  and  took  him  the  alms  he  has  been  begging, 
the  poet  to  Portugal  with  them.  Near  him  lie  his  manuscripts,  above 
There  he  met  with  favorable  notice  him  hangs  his  sword.  There  is  a 
from  Sebastian,  who  had  lately  crucifix,  emblem  of  his  piety,  and  a 
ascended  the  throne.  He  seemed  picture  of  his  monarch,  as  a  token 
now  to  be  certain  of,  at  least,  acorn-  of  his  never  failing  pride  in  the 
petent  livelihood,  when  all  at  once  glory  of  his  country.  The  compo- 
news  came  of  the  young  king's  sition  of  all  these  various  parts  is 
death.  He  had  been  killed  at  the  exceedingly  well  managed.  There 
battle  of  Alcazar.  With  him  the  is  only  one  fault,  but,  unluckily, 
royal  family  became  extinct,  and  that  is  a  very  noticeable  one.  In 
Portugal  was  annexed  to  the  Span-  the  hands  of  the  artist,  the  Hindoo 
ish  throne  by  Philip  II.  Camoens  slave  has  become  a  regular  negro;  a 
was  now  without  a  single  resource,  mistake  the  more  disagreeable,  as 
The  pitiful  annuity  which  had  been  he  forms  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
reluctantly  doled  out  to  him  was  tures  of  the  picture, 
stopped,  and  he,  only  fifty-four  Francisco  Diaa  Gomas  pays  a 
years  old,  but  completely  broken  fine  tribute  to  the  unrewarded  m«- 
down,  was  left  without  any  means  its  of  the  master,  and  to  the  worth 
of  support,  and  with  scarcely  a  of  the  slave.  I  give  it  here,  as 
friend ;  I  say  scarcely  a  friend,  translated  from  the  German  of  F. 
for  there  was  one  who  remained  Booch  Arkossy. 
true  to  the  last,  who  clung  to  him  ^  I  can  not  apeak,  without  blush- 
throughout  the  long  course  of  his  ing,  of  the  poor  opinion  other  ua- 
misfoi-tunes  and  bitter  disappoint^  tions  have  of  our  in  tell  eotual  attain- 
ments, and  who,  now  that  he  was  menta,  inasmuch  as  they  consider 
deserted  by   all   the    world,  sup-  us  barbarians;   I  have  no  doubt 
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this  is  exaggerated ;  but,  unlurkily,  the  noble  Camoes,  wbo  was  well 
we,  of  aU  the  world,  must  acknowl-  worthy  of  the  great  applause  which 
edge  cases  and  incidents,  which,  he  so  gloriously  received  from  the 
alas !  do  not  deprive  foreign  nations  learned  and  educated  of  Europe, 
of  the  grounds  of  their  bad  opin-  the  great  Cam5es,  who  ended  his 
ion  of  us.  In  the  first  place  we  varied,  but  needy  and  troubled  life, 
see  that  the  jsrreatest  men  who  have  in  the  roost  extreme  and  abject 
honored  the  Portuguese  nation  with  wretchedness,  was  supported  by  the 
their  sublime  writings,  have  not  only  alms  which  that  loveable  Indian 
not  been  rewarded,  but  have  been  collected,  when  no  more  respectable 
openly  abused.  Camdes,  the  great  opportunity  presented  itself  of  earn- 
est poet  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  ing  anything.'^ 
the  only  one  in  Europe  whom  the  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  of  the 
great  Tasso  feared,  (as  he,  himself,  ingratitude  and  selfishness  with 
openly  confessed;)  Camoes,  the  which  Camoens  came  in  contact 
rare  genius,  from  whom  the  Portu-  wherever  he  went.  His  whole  life 
guese  language  received  all  the  was  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with 
charm,  strength  and  harmony,  ingratitude  and  poverty,  and  the 
which  procured  for  it  such  regard,  few  bright  spots  that  appear  serve 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  only  to  make  the  rest  more  drear, 
mediocrity  of  talent  with  which  it  He  was  disappointed  in  love,  wound- 
has  lately  been  handled,  does  not  ed  in  battle,  shipwrecked.  He 
allow  this  mediocrity  to  be  seen ;  was  banished  and  imprisoned  on 
Camoes,  finally,  the  g^eat  man,  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  He 
without  whom  there  would  be  lost  a  fortune,  earned  with  much 
no  Portuguese  poetry — with  what  toil,  and  he  survived  his  dearest 
troubles  and  misery  was  he  not  friends.  He  died  in  a  hospital,  for- 
overwhelmed  during  the  course  of  gotten  by  all.  As  his  life  com- 
his  life  f  Ho  was  one  of  the  brav-  menced,  so  it  ended,  with  misfor- 
est  of  men  that  went  to  India;  and  tune;  when  he  was  a  boy  he  lost 
yet  it  was  impossible  for  him,  who  his  father,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
compospd  immortal  works  for  the  saw  the  downfall  of  his  country, 
restoration  of  the  arduous  profes-  Iz  it,  then,  surprising  that  the  pleas- 
sion  of  arms,  to  find  an  asylum  antness  of  his  temper  should  have 
where  he  might  rest  himself;  and  yielded  before  these  misfortunes, 
without  the  self  sacrificing  support  and  that  he  should  have  become  of 
of  a  poor  Indian,  upon  whom  pure,  a  sad  and  gloomy  disposition  ?  In 
true  friendship  had  made  such  an  early  youth  he  was  lively,  the  leader 
impressiop,  that  he  left  the  blissful  in  every  joyous  enterprise ;  in  old 
enjoyments  of  his  Paradisian  home,  age  he  became,  not  garulous,  not 
and  faithfully  stood  at  the  side  of  crabbed,  but  very  sad  and  reserved, 
the  needy  poet  till  death — without  He  could,  however,  still  warm  be- 
this  Indian,  I  say,  his  life  would  neath  the  geriial  influence  of  the 
have  sooner  sunk  into  the  mould-  sun  of  friendship,  and,  for  a  little 
enng  dust,  and  his  soul  would  have  while,  be  as  the  Camoens  of  old.  It 
sooner  left;  its  miserable  frame — a  is  related  of  him  that  while  in  India 
soul  which  brought  such  golden  he  invited  several  guests  to  dinner, 
renown  to  his  country,  although  and  when  they  uncovered  their 
that  country  was  so  senseless  and  plates  they  found  each  a  set  of  ver- 
indifferent  in  her  thanks  to,  and  re-  ses  instead  of  food.  The  sufferings 
wards  of,  the  most  celebrated  of  of  Camoens  must  have  been  great, 
her  sons.    Every  one  knows  that  since  they    moved  even  the  cold 
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heart  of  Philip  IT.  That  monarch,  most  remarkable  coincidence  of 
when  he  took  possession  of  Portu-  feature  may  be  traced  in  the  eveots 
^gal,  asked  for  the  author  of  the  Lu-  which  marked  the  lives  of  Camoens 
siad,  and  when  he  was  told  of  the  and  the  author  of  Don  Quixotte." 
circumstances  of  Camoens'  death,  Even  in  the  state  of  wretched 
he  is  said  to  have  "grieved."  want  to  which  Camoens  was  at  last 
According  to  Adarason,  authors  reduced,  he  was  not  deserted  by  his 
have  compared  not  only  the  writ-  muse,  but,  as  before,  on  the  field  of 
ings  of  Camoens  with  those  of  clas-  battle,  so  now,  on  the  verge  of  the 
sic  reputation,  but  for  almost  every  grave,  he  still  sent  forth  his  soul- 
striking  event  in  his  life,  a  twin  stirring  melodies.  He  gave  utter- 
brother  has  been  found  in  the  life  of  ance  to  some  reproaches,  but  his 
some  other  great  man.  "  He  is  love  for  Portugal  shone  forth  above 
represented  to  have  been,  like  Ho-  all.  "  At  last,"  he  says,  "I  shall 
mer,  blind  and  poor,  with  a  cloud  finish  my  life  ;  and  all  shall  see  that 
of  uncertainty  hanging  over  his  I  loved  my  country  so  much,  that 
bis  birth;  like  Petrarch,  to  have  not  only  I  was  contented  to  die 
had  early  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  in  it,  but  also  to  die  with  it."    He 

Earents ;  like  Ovid,  to  have  been  died,  leaving  an  imperishable  name, 

anished  on  the  score  of  love,  and  And  how  was  he  honoured  wlien  he 

to  have  detailed  to  us  the  tedious  was  gone?     For  fifteen  years  after 

hours  of  his  exile ;  like  Scipio  Afri-  his  death,  a  retired  corner  of  an  ob- 

canus,  urged  by  its  ingratitude,  to  scure  church  yard  was  the  resting 

have  quitted  his  country  with  a  de-  place  of  "The  Apollo  Portuguez." 

termination  never   to   return ;    to  Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  when 

have  wandered  from  place  to  place,  his  servit^es  were  recognized,  and 

like   Dante ;  like  Caesar,  to   have  his  fate  deplored,  a  splendid  raonu- 

saved  his  poem  when  he  was  ship-  ment  was  erected  to  his  raeraorj, 

wrecked ;  like  Joseph,  to  have  been  with  this  inscription : 

sold    for    two    hundred    cruzados;  Here  lies  Luis  de  Camoes, 

like  Ercilla,  to   have   described  in  First 

ye«e.  scenes  and  actionB  in  whic^i  He^'liv'ed'^r  aad  wJe'.^S;., 

he  had  borne  a  share ;  whilst  he  is  And  so  too  he  died, 

likened  to  Virgil,  Thucydides  and  Intheyear  M.D.LXXIX. 

others,  for  having  been  so  painfully  ^qU  ^ay  Mr.  Hayley  exclaim— 

occupied  with  his  poem,  and  hav-  .  r  i  i    j 

•.II.   ij  'x        1          r              ir  Boast  and   lament,   unflrrateful  land,  t 

mg  Withheld  it  so  long  from  publi  ^^^^                 ^ 

cation.     But  a  Spanish  biographer  in  life,  in  death,  thy  glory  a  ad  thy  shame. 

of  Cervantes  has  shown  that  the 


THE   STREET. 

Ghastly  clear,  in  the  moonlight,  shone, 
The  longt  cold,  desolate  streets  of  stone  ; 
Steallhily,  where  the  shadows  lay, 
The  houseless  wanderer  crept  away. 

Morning'and  life  arose  again, 
Sorrow  and  joy,  and  hope  and  pain  ; 
Close  by  the  wall  a  shape  there  lay 
Lifeless  and  cold ',  unheeded  clay. 
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QUINTIN  ME88I8. 

The  old  mother  stirred  the  fire  wheel,  took  off  her  spectacles  and 
in  the  cbimnej,  poured  a  new  sup-  put  thera  into  the  large  manuscript 
ply  of  oil  into  her  lamp,  and  did  prayer-book,  with  the  beautiful  in- 
all  in  her  power  to  celebrate  the  itial  letters,  which  had  been  her 
return  of  her  beloved  son.  Be-  Quintin's  chief  admiration  and  de- 
sides^  she  was,  at  first,  untiring  in  light  duringchildhood.  **  One  may 
her  questions,  bow  he  had  been,  talk  a  word  or  two,  and  you  need 
what  he  had  seen,  what  news  be  not  immediately  to  think  of  slan- 
had  heard  ?  And  when  he  had  al-  der  and  malicious  report  What 
layed  his  mother's  anxiety  and  sa-  I  have  heard  none  need  be  ashamed 
ti^ed    her    curiosity,  though  he  of." 

would    have    much    preferred    to  ''And  pray  what  is  it  that  yon 

spend  the  evening  in  silence,  she,  have  heard  f  cried  Quintin  more 

in  her  turn,  proved  equally  inexhaus-  violently.    ^*  Sav  it,  tell  it  to  me  f 

tible  in  her  account  of  everything  -"No,  my  child,  no;  if  it  should 

ihat,  during  Quintin's  absence,  had  cause  ill-feeling  between  you  and 

happened  in  the  neighborhood,  in  myself,  I  would  rather  say  nothing 

the    way   of   christenings,  family  again  in  all  my  life,  and  remain 

quarrels,  deaths,  marriages,  etc.  mute  as  a  fish.     After  all,  what  do 

Suddenly  she  began :  ^  Don*t  you  we  care  about  the  doings  of  rich 

know  the  house  of  the  rich  painter,  and  gentle  people,  who  do  not  care 

De  Vrindt  f    You  can  see  it  from  a  straw  for  us  ?" 

^    Quintin,  who  had  so  far  Quintin  sighed  deeply. 

sat  with  downcast  eyes  on  his  chair,  ^  She  is  said  to  fa^  a  beautiful 

and  had  taken  little  share  in  the  girl,  also  pious;  and  willj  one  of 

conversation,  started  up,  and  stared  these  days,  inherit  a  pretty  proper- 

at  his  mother,  but  without  uttering  ty ;  and  so  it  is  very  natural  that 

a  word.  she  should  find  admirers." 

"  Why,  I  think  it  is  right  oppo-  At  these  words  a  deep  blush 

ate  to  your  shop  f '    Quintin  nod-  spread  over  Quintin's  face,  and  soon 

ded  assent,  and  sank  back  into  his  gave  way  again  to  his  usual  pale- 

lormer  melancholy  silence.  ness.    The  darkness  of  the  room 

**  I  suppose  you  know  the  pretty  and  her  freedom  from  suspicion 
daughter  of  the  old  painter."  prevented  bis  mother  from  noticing 
Qointin  shook  his  head ;  it  would  this  quick  change  in  his  counte- 
bavebeen  impossible  for  him  to  ut-  nance.  Quintin  stared  at  his  mo- 
tor a  word.  ther.     **  Admirers  f"  he  said  at  last, 

^You  do  notr  continued  the  with  a  deep  voice.    "Yes,  indeed! 

mother.    ** Yet  I  should  think  so;  yes,  indeed  I" 

yott  roust  have  seen  her  go  in  and  *'  Well  I  only   think   so ;   you 

oot,  or  sit  at  the  window!"  know  people  say  everything,  and  I 

**  What  is  this  all  about  ?"  at  last  suppose  it  is  only  idle  talk." 

the  ion  exclaimed.     ^  What  do  you  '^  People  say  f    What  do  people 

mean  with  these  questions  ?"  say,  mother  f    Is  there  any  one 

•^Well,  well,  do  not  get  vexed!"  who  couru  Margaret  de  Vrindt f" 

Fejoined  the  mother,  whilst  she  fast-  ^  So  they  say ;.  but  yon  ought  to 

Med  the  thread  of  her  spinning-  know  that  better  than  I,  for  you 

TOU  IV.  17 
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can  see  and  bear  everything  that  ceived  him  as  mercilessly  as  bis 

is  going  on  in  De  Vrindt*s  house."  fate  seemed  to  treat  him.    As  if 

^  I  see  nothing ;  I  know  noth-  bereft  of  sense,  without  feeling  thst 

ing."  the  rain   drenched   him,  that  his 

^  I  cannot  understand  what  is  the  limbs  trembled  with  frost,  he  wan- 
matter  with  youf  What  makes  dered  from  street  to  street,  and 
you  so  distressed  ?  Is  it,  then,  a  reached,  at  last,  the  river  before 
sin  to  have  one^s  eyes  open  and  to  the  city.  The  moon  waa  in  the 
see  what  happens  before  us  in  the  sky,  but  heavy  rain-clouds  obscured 
street?  Now  if,  as  all  the  neigh-  her  light  from  time  to  time;  the 
borhood  say,  a  young  man  has  ar-  broad  river  flowed  silently  along 
rived  who  is  attentive  to  Margaret  towards  the  sea.  In  the  dim  light 
de  Vrindt ;  if  people  see  him  visit  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  shipping 
her  house  day  .after  day ;  if  one  were  visible ;  the  wind  sighed  and 
can  see  with  what  courtesy  the  the  rain  beat  down  into  their  rig- 
father  receives  him  and  always  ac-  ging.  He  thought  of  the  evening 
companies  him  to  the  door  when  about  two  months  ago,  when  he, 
he  leaves ;  if  one  learns  thnt  he  is  unhappy  as  now,  but  yet  not  so  ea- 
A  painter  by  profession — and  that  tirely  hopeless,  had  sat  on  the  same 
is  the  kind  of  son-in-law  her  father  spot,  and  how  everything,  instesd 
will  have  for  her — the  son  of  re-  of  improving,  had  changed  to  the 
spectable  parents,  rich,  handsome,  worse.  The  endlessness  of  his  mise- 
and  well  dressed ;  is  it,  then,  a  ry  seized  on  him  with  painful  vio- 
wonder  if  people  conclude  that  he  lence;  a  life  full  of  sorrow  and  void 
will  please  both  daughter  and  fath-  of  every  joy  spread  out  before  him 
er,  and  that  the  young  people  will  like  a  barren  desert — like  the  misty 
make  a  match  ?     It  is  said  also  — ^"  flat   plain    that   extended   to  the 

^  Do,    mother  P   cried   Quintin,  farthest  horizon.    Now  be  stepped 

and  cold  perapi ration  covered  his  up  to  the  river,  he  looked  down 

brow,  "speak  out;  what  is  said?*'  from    its   smoothly-walled    banb 

^'  Well,  that  they  are  going  to  into  the  waves  that  passed  on  so  fli- 

be  married  before  next  Lent.     The  lently,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat 

young  man  is  only  going  once  more  calmer ;  an  anxious  longing  filled 

home.    But, gracious  heaven, what  his  soul.    Ah,  rest!  rest!  and   an 

is  the  matter  with  you,  Quintin,  do  end  to  these  storms,  which,  never 

you  feel  sick?**  soothed,  tear  my  heart.    These  were 

Quintin   felt  giddy ;  he  had  to  his  thoughts,  even  though  it  should 

support  himself  on  the  table,  in  or-  be  in  yonder  river  bed  I     The  de- 

der  not  to  fall  from  his  chair.    His  sire  to  end  his  sufferings,  and  faor- 

frightened  mother  rushed  towards  ror  of  the  crime  of  suicide,  cod- 

htm,  poured  some  water  over  his  tended    in    his    bosom.    Then  it 

fiice,  and  observed  now,  for  the  first  seemed  to  him  suddenly  as  if  be 

time,   the  deadly  paleness  of  his  beheld  at  some  distance  the  form 

cheeks  and  the  dimness  of  his  eyes,  of  his  mother,  who  beseechingly 

She  loosened  his  vest,  untied  his  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him. 

cravat ;  he  sighed  deeply  and  re-  A  shudder  seized  him ;  bis  tean 

covered,  but  was  not  capable  of  burst  forth ;  he  hastened  towards 

hearing  more,  or  remaining  longer  her ;  but  his  mother  was  not  there, 

in  the  house.    An  inward  anguish  The  beams  of  the  moon  trembling 

drove    him    away— out  into    the  through  the  gray  branches  and  be- 

fltormy,  cold,  winter  night,  where  tween  the  hoary  trunks  of  the  wil- 

an  icy  rain,  darkness  and  frost,  re-  lows,  had  caused  the  illusion;  but 
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it  had  sufficed  to  break  his  wild  that  he  could  discern  in  her  eye 
purpose.  What  would  become  of  the  traces  of  tears.  Silently,  but 
my  mother  I  he  thought,  and  shud-  with  beating  heart,  he  looked  up  to 
dered  at  the  dreadful  emotions  her ;  every  feeling  of  sickness  and 
which  had  but  so  recently  held  en-  exhaustion  was  gone  in  an  instant; 
dre  sway  over  his  heart.  No,  I  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  beloved 
will  live  for  her.;  I  will  do  every-  form.  After  a  while  she  turned 
thing  for  her,  and  will  bear  also  her  hea^i,  as  usual,  in  the  direction 
the  wretchedness  of  my  fate  with  of  the  smithy.  She  immediately 
resignation.  This  determination  perceived  Quintin,  who  happened  to 
produced  in  him,  at  least,  an  ap-  stand  near  the  door;  her  eye  met 
penrance  of  peaceful  calm  ;  but  his,  and  he  saw — this  time  he  ^aa 
together  with  it  there  came  also  not  mistaken — how  a  deep  glow 
symptoms  of  bodily  exhaustion  and  spread  over  her  cheeks,  and  joyful 
distress.  With  difficulty  he  drag-  surprise  lit  up  her  features.  But 
ged  himself  home;  a  glimmer  of  she  looked  once  more  towards  him  ; 
light  which  fell  through  a  chink  in  an  expression  of  melancholy  now 
the  door,  told  him  that  his  faithful  shaded  her  fair  brown  eyes ;  a 
mother  was  still  awake  and  waiting  heavy  sigh  escaped  her  bosom ;  she 
for  her  absent  son's  return.  Full  rested  head  and  arm  on  the  win- 
of  anxious  joy,  she  stepped  towards  dow-sill,  and  Quintin  thought  he 
him  ;  she  wanted  to  scold  him,  but  saw  her  wipe  away  a  tear.  What 
she  could  not ;  for  she  saw  him,  did  that  mean  9  What  was  the 
fiuDt  and  deadly  pale,  drop  down  matter  with  herf  Could  it  be 
on  the  beach,  near  the  door.  With  possible  that  she  took  an  inter- 
trembling  hands  she  assisted  him  est  in  his  fate?  Did  she  know 
to  his  bed,  prepared  some  refresh-  and  care  that  he  was  in  the  world? 
ment  for  him,  and  then  retired  her-  Was  she  not  engaged,  or  did  she 
self,  with  anxious  heart,  listening,  not  love  him  to  whom  she  was  af- 
during  her  restless  slumbers,  from  fianced ';  and  was  it,  perhaps,  her 
time  to  time,  whether  her  son  was  father's  will,  in  opposition  to  her 
sleeping  or  awake.  inclinations,  that  caused  those  tears? 

Quintin  felt  quite  sick  on  the  He  was  so  lost  in  these  thoughts 
next  morning;  yet  he  rose  in  time  that  he  heard  no  longer  what  hia 
for  his  business.  If  he  did  not  comrades  said  to  him ;  he  would 
work,  his  mother  had  nothing  to  have  given  his  life  for  it,  could  he  but 
live  upon  ;  besides,  he  wished  to  have  solved  one  of  these  questions, 
convince  himself;  he  wished  to  see  But  the  conversation  of  hiscom- 
and  hear  what  had  taken  place  in  rades  grew  louder,  and  the  subject 
De  Vrindt's  house  during  his  ab-  oftheirremarksbrought  the  dream- 
sence,  and  what  was  still  goicg  on  er  back  into  the  world  of  reality. 
there.  His  comrades,  who  had  not  **  Look,  there  he  comes  I  How  he 
yet  aeen  him  after  his  return  from  looks  1  What  a  genuine  fop,  how 
Cologne,  were  shocked  at  his  ap-  he  has  dressed  himself  up  I"  ^No," 
pearance ;  his  features  were  hag-  said  the  head-workman,  ^  that  fel- 
gard,  his  eye  dim,  and  the  efforts  low  cannot  suit  a  sensible  girl  like 
with  which  he  wielded  the  hammer  Miss  Margaret,  she  is  not  made  for 
were  plainly  visible.  Now  the  win-  such  a  popinjay  P  The  words 
dow  opened,  and  Margaret  looked  pierced  Quintin's  heart;  he  too 
out.  Was  it  truth — was  it  illusion?  looked  down  the  street,  and  beheld 
8he,  too,  appeared  pale  and  suffer-  the  same  young  man  whom  he  had 
ing;  nay,  Quintin   even  thought  often  before  noticed,  start  up  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Bmithy.    He  wore  bis  angry  eye,  and  the  long  iron 

an  overcoat  of  straw-colored  cloth,  bar  in  hands  were  too  much  for 

that  reached  down  to  the  knees,  him.    "•  Let  me  go !  let  me  go  P 

and  was  bordered  with  stripes  of  he  exclaimed,  **  I  did  not  mean  to 

sky-blue  velvet ;  of  the  same  color  say  it,  keep  your  iron  away  from 

and  trimming  were  the  short  sleeves  meT'    with  these   words  he  had 

of  the  surtout,  which  covered  an  reached  DeVrindt's  door,  and  rang 

entire  suit  of  purple  velvet,  pro-  the  bell  with  great  violence, 
fusely  trimmed  with  black  lace,  a       **  Ooi^ard  P  cried  Quintin,  and 

neat  lace  collar  around  his  neck,  a  threw,  in  his  anger,  the  iron  bar 

costly  gold  chain  on  his  breast  a  after  him,  which  he  was  holding  m 

black  velvet  cap  and  plume  on  his  his  hand.    The  stranger  on  the 

head,  from  under  which  a  profusion  other  hand,  rushed  with  all  hsste 

of  crisped  locks  fell  on  bis  shoul-  into  the  house,  accompanied  by  lend 

ders,  and  a  rapier,  made  more  for  laughter  of  Uie  workmen  in  the 

ornament  than  use,  completed  his  smithy.      Quintin,  alone,  did  not 

dress.     Thus  adorned,  and  with  a  laugh.    That  fellow  was  his  rivsl, 

look  of  undisguised  self  admiration,  and  on  such  a  monkey  Margaret 

the  young  man    approached  the  must  have  bestowed  her  affectioDi, 

smithy.    Quintin's  heart  beat  high,  or  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  him  by 

he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  pitched  the  will  of  her  father.    Both  alte^ 

the  iron,  in  his  hand,  into  the  face  natives  appeared  to  him    eqosllj 

of  his  conceited  rival,  s Margaret,  dreadful;  the  gloomiest  thoughts 

too,  had  observed  him  ;  as  if  terri-  seized  hold  of  him,  and  with  them 

fiedt  she  withdrew  and  closed  the  returned  the  feeling  of  his  onn 

window.    Was  it  from  displeasure,  misfortune  and  bodily  ezhaostioD. 

or  joy,  at  seeing  her  lover  ?    Quin-  His  indisposition  increased  from 

tin  could  not  answer  the  question,  hour  to  hour,  his  comrades  urged 

but  the  violence  of  his  excitement  him  to  go  home ;  anxious,  howev- 

increased.    Meanwhile,  the  young  er  to  witness  the  return   of  the 

man  had  approached  the  spot  where  stranger,  he  continued  his  work  as 

Quintin's  comrades,  partly,  perhaps,  well  as  his  feeble  stii^ngth  permit- 

in  order  to  tease  him,  had  placed  ted.    At  last  the  dinner  hour  ar- 

themselves  with  their  work,   and  rived,  the  stranger  did  not  appear, 

where  the  former  could  not  pass,  and   the  workmen  left  the  shop. 

^  Get  out  of  the  way  I"  criea  the  Was  he  to  spend  the  whole  day  id 

stranger,  and  pushed  the  workman  DeVrindt's  house  ?     Was  this  pe^ 

next  to  him  from  the  pavement.  haps  the  day  of  betrothal  f    Like 

^Oho,"  replied  the  smith,  ^ don't  an  Alp  this  thought  weighed  od 

you  be  in  such  a  hurry, — wait  'till  Quintin's  heart    He  could  hardly 

we  are  done  with  our  iron."  keep  himself  any  longer  on  his 

^  Wait,  you  rascal  1  A  gentle-  feet,  and  had  to  aoeept  the  proffer> 
man,  like  myself,  wait  T  and  with  ed  assistance  of  one  of  his  ttienda, 
these  words  he  pressed  on,  Quintin,  to  carry  him  to  his  mother's  house, 
however,  sprang  up,  with  his  iron  Meanwhile,  DeVrindt  had  re- 
bar  in  his  hand, — ^  Rascal,"  he  ceived  the  young  man  in  the  kind- 
cried,  **he  who  says  so  is  one  him-  est  manner,  not,  however,  without 
self,  though  he  carry  a  hundred  noticing  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
times  a  rapier  at  his  side.  Out  fright  and  confusion  which  marked 
with  it,  if  you  have  courage."  The  his  features.  On  his  enouiry  after 
stranger  stepped  back — the  threat-  the  cause  of  his  troubled  looka,  De- 
ening  form  of  the  powerful  youth,  Bos  answered  that  the  men  in  th« 
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imitfaT  orer  the  way  had  behaved  this  f  exclaimed  DeVrindt,  impa- 
with  iDBoleDce  towards  him,  that  tieotly,  "  I  hardly  understaDd  yoa, 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  chas-  and  I  doubt  whether  you,  yourself, 
tising  the  fellows  with  his  rapier ;  understand  yourself  fully." 
that,  however,  the  passers-by  had  DeBos  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
induced  him  to  pass  the  matter  He  felt  hurt,  yet,  did  not  wish  to 
orer,  as  insults  from  those  sooty  say  anything  harsh  to  the  father  of 
rascals  were  beneath  his  notice,  her  whom  he  adored ;  he,  therefore, 
DeVrindt  thought  he  observed  a  composed  himself,  and  began  at 
malicious  smile  on  one  of  his  schol-  last :  **  I  am  a  painter  of  flowers, 
ars  who  had  seen  the  affair  through  of  those  innocent  children  of  na- 
the  window;  besides,  the  unusual  ture,  in  whom  no  art,  no  schooling, 
paleness  on  the  fiice,  and  the  trem-  has  ever  produced  any  change  of 
oling  of  the  hands  of  the  young  their  inborn  qualities;  with  their 
man  had  not  escaped  his  notice ;  unconscious  beauty  and  truth  they 
he  had,  therefore,  his  own  opinion  speak  to  my  heart,  and  seem  mys- 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  which  he  teriously  to  whisper  and  explain  to 
did  not,  however,  think  fit  to  ex-  me  many  secrets  that  lie  hidden  in 
press  in  words.  He  returned  to  the  world  around  us.  To  render 
the  picture  with  which  he  was  them  on  the  canvass  in  all  their 
occupied,  whither  DeBos  followed  beauty,  their  manifold  luxuriance, 
him,  breaking  out  in  a  profusion  the  splendor  of  their  color,  their 
of  flowery  phrases  about  tne  splen-  softness  and  innocence,  is  my  high- 
dor  of  the  coloring,  and  the  rich-  est  and  most  honorable  aim ;  and  I 
ness  and  minuteness  in  the  execu-  consider  it  as  high  as  ever  an  artist 
tion  of  every,  even  the  most  tri-  held  that  of  his  efforts.  I  do  not 
fling,  ornament  of  the  figures  which  mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
the  painting  represented.  works  of  other  masters,  also  the  hu- 

DeVrindt  listened  for  a  while  and  man  form  is  something  high  and 
eontinued  with  his  work;  at  last,  beautiful;  but  how  seldom  have  we 
however,  he  exclaimed  impatiently :  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its 
*^  How,  young  roan,  do  you  consid-  original  beauty  and  dignity — how 
er  such  things  the  highest  aims  and  generally  is  it  not  disfigured  by 
efforta  of  art  ?  I  should  think  that  unseemly  dress,  by  passion,  or  awk- 
the  spirit  and  conception   of  the   ward  habit?    On  the  other  hand 

whole,  the  human  form,  its  propor-   flowers " 

tions  and  expression  were  of  more  "  Yes,  yesP  replied  DeVrindt, 
importance.'^  ^  flowers  are  very  pretty  in  them- 

**  Undoubtedly,"  DeBos  replied  selves,  and  you  understand  it — to 
with  deference,  *'  certainly,  master  paint  them  true  to  nature.  I  have, 
DeVrindt,  and  I  am  delighted  with  really  once  or  twice  felt  tempted  to 
the  correctness  of  your  drawing,  brush  a  bug  or  butterfly  from  the 
and  the  composition  of  your  fig-  roses,  on  which  you  had  painted 
urea,  but  you  must  not  think  hard    them." 

of  me  if,  also,  their  ornaments,  DeBos  smiled  full  of  delight — 
their  delicate  beauty,  the  depth  of  '^  You  are  too  kind,  it  is  true,  I  some- 
sentiment  that  lies  concealed  under  times  succeed  pretty  well  in  copy- 
what  would  seem  but  an  accidental  ing  these  insects,  however,  it  has 
surface,  and  yet,  warms  and  charms  cost  me  trouble  enough,  to  paint 
the  heart  so  powerfully,  appear  of  them  so  exactly.  But,  yet,  I  may 
high  importance  to  me."  now  ask  anybody  to  examine  witn 

'^  Ah,  what  do  you  mean  with  all   spectacles,  or  a  magnifying-glass 
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my  insects,  the  thoroa,  the  stiinii-  claim  yoor  highest  admiration,  jon 

Da,  etr^  on  any  flowers,  and  it  will  be  have,  I  think,  entirely  fiiiled  to  com- 

impossible   to  discover    even   the  prehend  the  ^rreat  master's  genios. 

smallest  part,  which  is  not  the  most  But  how  f     Were  yon  not  to  bring 

exact  counterpart  of  nature  t"  me  a  letter  from  yoor  father  io 

''If  that  is  your  hijs^hest  aim,**  Herzogenbnsch  f ** 

rejoined  De  Vrindt,  while  he  con<  *^  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  yoong 

tinued  with   his  work,  ''then  you  man,  as  he  drew  it  gracefully  from 

have  indeed  attained  it  to  perfection,  his  bosom,  "  I  intended  to  make  it 

I  have  only  to  differ  from  you  in  the   first  subject   of  my  converu- 

this,  that  I  consider   the   human  tion,   but  the  disagreeable  occor- 

form,   the   passions  which    it  ex-  rence   with   the   men    in    yonder 

presses,  its  life-like  traits  and  fea-  smithy  confused  me,  and  afterwards 

tores,  by  which  the  beholder  of  the  your  work  at  the  easel,   and  oar 

picture  may  understand  the  in  ten-  conversation  on  so  attractive  a  topic, 

tions  of  the  master,  and  through  engrosseil  my  attention." 

which  the  latter  calls  forth  his  own  De  Vrindt  opened  the  letter,  and 

emotions  in  the  heart  of  the  for-  glanced  hastily  over  the  first  lines: 

mer,  as  the  noblest  object  of  our  "  Your  father  seems  well   pleased 

art,"    "  Yet,"  replied  de  Bos,  '*  there  with  your  intentions."  "  He  esteems 

have  been  gpreat  masters,  who  have  it  a  great  honor,  whilst   I  do  not 

not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  doubt  that  I  shall  find  the  happi- 

to  bestow  much  labor  on   flowers,  ness  of  my  life  in  this  connection. 

i'ewelry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  Miss  Margaret's  beauty,  grace,  and 

lave  thus  proved,  that   they  at-  loveliness,  which   have  enchanted 

tached  considerable  importance  to  my  heart,  besides  the  prospect  that 

such    apparently  trifling  additions,  your  kind  instructions  will   guide 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  illustri-  me  onward  on  the  path  of  art;  all 

ous  example — ^Van  Eyk.     Ah,    I  this,  which  I  have  not  omitted  to 

see   how  your  eye  flashes   .it  the  mention  to   my  father,  could  not 

sound  of  this  name,   the  inmost  but  renew  his  long  cherished  desire 

depths  of  my  heart  also  are  warm-  of  seeing,  at  an  early  day,  a  union 

ed."    ''Come  to   the  point,   dear  consummated,  on  which  the  happi- 

sir,"  interrupted  De  Vrindt.    "You  ness  of  his  only  son  depends;  and 

know  Van  Eyk*s  panels.    Have  you  as  regards  the  marriage  settlement, 

not  yourself  admired  the  ricrhness,  dowry,  and  so  forth,  he  instructs  me 

the    splendor,   the   depth   of   the  to  follow  entirely  the  promptings 

jewels,  the  fullness  of  the  flowers,  of  ray  own  loving  heart,  and  your 

the  manifold  ornaments,  which  this  paternal  decision." 

divine  master  has,  as  it  were,  un-  De  Vrindt  had  during  this  long 

consciously,  spread  like  a  beaming  speech  finished  the  letter  of  the  old 

glory  around  the  forms  which  his  merchant,  snd  its  contents  appear- 

imagination  has  called  into  exist-  ed  to  him  both  reasonable  and  ae* 

ence,  and  his  brush  revealed  to  the  ceptable.    *'  Well,"  he  said,  "every- 

eye  of  the  beholder?     Do  not  his  thing  seems,  so  far,  to  be  in  order, 

gems  appear  to  dissolve  into  flow-  and  I  trust,  Margaret  will  also  be 

ers  at  their  feet,  and  his  flowers  to  satisfied.  .  How   are    matters  with 

be  crystalized  into  jewels  on  their  her,  Master  John,  have  you  spoken 

garments  ?"  with  her  already  to-day  ?" 

**  Pray,  cease  with  this  nonsense,  "  I  have  not,"  replied  the  young 

Master  De  Bos !    If  the  gems  and  painter,  "  and  I  must  confess,  Miss 

flowers    in  Van   Eyk's    paintings  Margaret's  behavior  towards  me  is 
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not  yet  exactly  whati  migb  t  wish  and  prove  unsaccessful."    During  these 

hope.    Not  that  I  could  fear  to  be  ia«t  words  DeVrindt  took  up  again 

senouslycispleasing  to  her;  heaven  the   pallette   which   he    had    put 

be  praised,  I  may  say  it  without  down,  in  order  to  read  the  letter, 

boasting,  that  I  have  never  been  and  resumed  his  work.     The  young 

unsuccessful  with  the  fair  sex,  and  man  looked  on  for  a  while  longer, 

I  do  not,  in  the  least,  despair  that  hoping  that  DeVrindt  would  sum- 

the — the  appearance  of  prudishness  mon  his  daughter  into  their  pres- 

or  indifference,  which  it    pleases  ence,  but,  finding  himself  mistaken, 

your  lovely  daughter  to   assume,  he  took,  at  last,  nis  leave.    He  did 

when     she    converses    with     roe,  not,however,make  his  exit  through 

will   eventually   be  melted    away  the  street-door,  but  requested   the 

by  the  fire  of  my  love,  and  zealous  housemaid  to  let  him  pass  out  by 

devotion,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  so  the  garden  gate,  as  he  desired  to 

far  she  has  not  met  my  advances  avoid  any  further  rencontre  with  the 

in  the  manner  in  which  they  have,  journeymen  of  the  smithy. 

on  other  occasions,  been  met,  and  Margaret  was  informed  of  this, 

which  a  young  man  in  my  circum-  and,  as  she  had  had  occasion  from 

stances  might  expect  from  a  young  her  window  to  witness  the  scene 

maiden  whom  he  has  made  the  ob-  before  the  workshop,  her  opinion 

ject  of  his  choice."  of  DeBos,  which   had  never  been 

DeVrindt  was  silent,  and  gently  high,  be<;ame  still   less  favorable. 

shook  his  head,  but  DeBos  did  not  Altogether,  for  some  time  back,  a 

take  notice  of  it,  and   continued  change  of  which  she  was  perhaps 

with  an  appearance  of  modesty  to  hardly  conscious,  had  taken  place 

extol  his  merits,  and  to  express  his  in   Margaret's  feelings.      With  a 

astonishment,  that  he  should  meet  restless  anxiety,  which  she  sought 

with  so  much  unar'countable  resis-  in  vain  to  conceal  from  herself  or 

tance  on  Margaret's  part  to  explain  away,  she  awaited  the 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  De-  next  morning,  and  the  hour  in 
Vrindt  at  last  interrupted  his  com-  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  ar- 
plaints,  *'I  shall  command,  and  ranging  her  father's  ktelier.  But, 
Margaret  will  obey.  It  is  not  the  no  Quintin  was  visible,  neither  did 
custom  among  us,  that  daughters  he  make  his  appearance  on  the 
have  a  will  in  such  matters ;  they  second,  third  and  fourth  day  ;  Mar- 
lack  experience  and  judgment  in  garet  at  length  determined  to  make 
general,  and,  I  would  not  advise  inquiries  through  the  housekeeper, 
her  to  venture  on  any  serious  resis-  when  she  learned  that  the  young 
tance  to  my  orders.  But  to  you,  smith  had  fallen  dangerously  ill. 
young  gentleman,  I  would  give  the  Of  course,  this  was  sad  news  for 
advice,  to  go  to  work  with  a  little  the  young  lady,  especially,  as  she 
less  confidence,  and  rather,  to  con-  was,  at  the  same  time,  informed  of 
sider  how  you  may  make  yourself  the  great  poverty  in  which  Quintin 
agreeable  to  the  girl ;  for  severity,  and  his  mother  lived.  She,  there- 
real  severity,  I  would  dislike  to  use  fore,  took  counsel  with  the  house- 
towards  my  only  child,  who  has,  keeper  how  the  poor  man's  wants 
besides,  always  been  a  most  dutiful  might  be  best  supplied  ;  the  latter 
daughter."  proposed  to  send  a  sum  of  money 

DeBos  bowed   with  a  smile.—  as  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of 

"^  Most  worthy  sir,  I  shall  take  your  releaving  the  sufferer,  but  Marga- 

advice  to  heart,  and,  it  would  be  ret,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 

strange  if  I  should,  just  in  this  case,  elder  lady,  who  could  not  compre- 
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bend  whj  liie  dumld  liaiid  oa  wo  eoaM  Mlecl  and  expUoB  what  die 
much  eeremonj  with  nch  poor  choee,  Mn.  Bridget  appeared  agun 
people,  positiTely  refined  to  fasten  oa  the  next  day  at  DeVrindt^ 
to  this  suggestion.  It  was  at  last  home  to  noeiTe  farther  orders ;  and 
determined  to  send  Mrs.  Bridget*  Ifaigaret  listened  with  secret  plest* 
a  faithfbl  old  woman,  who  lived  in  nre  to  the  old  woman's  aooovntii 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  occa-  which  opened  to  her  &noy  a  wide 
sionaily  employed  in  DeYrindt's  field  of  pleasant  qieculation. 
boose,  with  daily  sopplies  of  soch  Daring  snbseqaent  visits  to  Mei- 
food  and  reliPfshmentB,  as  the  pa-  sis'  hoose,  Bridget  soon  disooTered 
tient  might  require.  Strict  orders  that  good  medical  assistanoewssths 
were,  however,  given  to  Mrs.  Brid-  most  neoeBsary  want  irom  whidli 
get  on  no  aeoonnt  to  betray  the  Qaintin  soffsred,  and  that,  althonch 
source  from  which  these  attentions  the  wholesome  food,  with  which  be 
came :  Mra.  Bridget  promised  to  was  sapplied,  might  tend  greaily  to 
execate  her  orders  pnnctaally,  and,  relieve  nis  ailments,  and  support 
indeed,  Margaret  conld  not  have  his  strength,  yet,  no  complete  re- 
placed her  commission  into  more  covery  could  be  expected  without 
skillful  hands.  On  the  evening  of  the  aid  of  a  skillful  physician.  She 
the  same  day  Bridget  bad  already  mentioned  this  in  DeVrindt's  hooae^ 
found  out  where  Messis^  mother  and  it  was  determined  to  induce  the 
lived,  and  entered  her  humble  dwel-  fiunily-physician  to  attend  ihe  pa- 
ling with  a  basket  of  provisions,  tient,  without  betraying  those  who 

The  room,  though  it  revealed,  at  had  sent  him.  Margaret  tried,  in* 
a  glance,  the  bitter  poverty  with  deed,  to  make  it  appear  aa  if  pity 
which  the  young  smith  and  bis  for  the  poor  widow*s  helpless  coa- 
mother  had  to  struggle,  yet,  pre-  dition  was  the  cause  of  all  the  as- 
sented, at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  usual  interest  which  she  manifested, 
pattern  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  Bridget  needed  not  to  have 
The  old  mother's  astonishment  at  been  as  clear-sighted  as  she  really 
the  entrance  of  the  unknown  visitor  was,  in  order  to  see  the  true  stste 
soon  changed  into  joy  and  grati-  of  the  esse,  and,  she  endeavored  to 
tttde,  when  Bridget  explained  the  deserve  and  increase  Margarefe 
cause  of  her  coming,  unpacked  the  confidence  in  herself  by  repeating 
contents  of  the  basket,  and  prom*  all  the  high  terms  of  praise  with 
ised  to  repeat  her  visit  every  day  which,  not  only  the  old  mother,  but 
for  a  like  purpose.  The  old  matron  all  the  neighbors  extolled  the  young 
was  profuse  in  her  expressions  of  man's  character,  and  by  enlarging, 
gratitude,  and  only  regretted  that  in  her  daily  reports  to  the  houBe- 
her  son  was  too  weak,  and  suffering,  keeper,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the 
to  be,  at  present,  informed  of  the  dejectedness  of  the  patient  and  the 
kind  interest  which  the  unknown  conviction  of  the  pbysidan  thst 
giver  had  taken  in  his  misfortunes,  some  mental  anxie^,  perhaps  an 
and,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  she  re-  unhappy  passion,  was  the  prime 
lated,  of  her  own  accord,  everything  cause  of  his  malady, 
about  her  son,  the  events  of  the  The  widow  Messis  and  her  sick 
last  days,  the  probable  cause  of  his  son  formed,  now,  the  usual  conver- 
melancholy,  etc,  concerning  which,  sation  of  the  two  relatives,  with 
Bridget  had  received  orders  to  which  they  shortened  their  long 
make  enquiries.  winter  eveninffs,  and,  if  Margare 

Freighted  with  news  and  hear-  had  to  conceal  her  deeper  interes 

says  from  which  Margaret's  heart  under  the  mask  of  common  human 
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ity,  h«r  aunt  was,  likewise,  not  Borrj  this  internal  conflict  exercised  a 
that  this  pleasant  intermezzo  had  wholesonne  effect  on  his  health ;  he 
broken  upon  the  dnll  monotony  of  recovered  his  strength,  and  his 
their  domestic  life;  nor,  did  the  con-  mind  hegan  again  to  be  active, 
sideration  that  a  handsome  young  But  the  more  he  attained  to  a  clear 
Daan,  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  unclouded  view  of  his  real 
formed  the  object  of  their  charity,  condition,  the  more,  also,  the  deli- 
tend  to  lessen  her  good  will.  cious  sensation  which  had  filled  him 
Quintin,  meanwhile,  began  rap-  at  the  thought  that  it  was  Marrn- 
idly  to  improve.  Heavy  work,  ret  to  whose  instrumentality  be 
carea,  and  want,  had  in  fact  been  the  owed  his  restoration  to  health,  was 
chief  causes  of  his  failing  health,  lost  There  were  moments  when 
and,  although  it  had  not  been  in  the  he  almost  wished  that  it  mifl^ht  not 
physician's  power  to  remove  the  be  Margaret — the  thought  wat  he 
original  source  of  his  sufferings,  stood  so  far  beneath  the  object  of 
yet,  careful  nursing,  and  skilful  his  adoration,  as  to  be  indebted  for 
treatment  had  done  so  much  that  his  very  existence,  to  her  charities^ 
Quintin  was  enabled,  after  a  week  came  with  overwhelming  force  upon 
or  two,  to  leave  his  bed.  In  vain,  him,  and  he  felt,  more  than  oncOi 
had  his  mother  endeavored  to  learn  inclined  to  beg  her  agent,  either  to 
who  it  was  that  had,  of  late,  taken  disclose  the  name  of  the  still  un- 
so  kind  an  interest  in  her  and  her  known  benefactress,  or,  in  case  of  a 
son's  misfortunes,  Mrs.  Bridget  had  refusal,  to  request  a  discontinuance 
eunningly  frustrated  every  effort  of  her  favors.  But,  a  look  upon 
of  the  widow  to  learn  the  name  of  his  mother,  the  signs  of  bitter  pov- 
her  unknown  benefactor ;  but,Quin-  erty,  which  met  his  eyes,  wherever 
tin,  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  he  turned,  and  the  conviction  that, 
to  keep  so  entirely  in  the  dark,  it  in  his  feeble  condition,  many  a  day 
even  occurred  to  her,  that  Marga-  would  yet  pass  before  he  could  re- 
ret  would  not  be  angry  if  she  were,  turn  to  the  labor  on  which  hee^ 
every  now  and  then,  to  lift  the  veil  and  his  support  depended,  were 
of  mystery  a  little.  And  how  did  always  sufficient  to  silence  prouder 
Quintin's  heart  throb  when  the  thoughts.  Thus  week  after  week 
charming  thought,  that  Margaret  passed  slowly  on,  his  chief  recrea- 
had  done  all  that  kindness  to  him  tionduringtnetimeof  convalesenoe 
during  his  sickness,  first  dawned  from  drawing  with  red  chalk,  what- 
npon  him,  and  when  various  trifling  ever  his  imagination  suggested  to 
circnmstances,  which  he  recollected,  his  mind.  He  had  thus  made^ 
made  the  reality  of  his  hone  more  already,  various,  sketches,  when  he 
probable  and  credible.  She  must  attempted,  at  last,  to  transfer  upon 
have  observed  his  insane  passion  paper  the  adored  image  which  oo- 
for  her,  she  had  tolerated  it,  had  cupied  his  thoughts  so  unremittinff- 
not  been  angry  with  him,  and,  ly.  His  first  efforts  were,  in  his 
might  she  not  have  been  the  first  opinion,  far  from  successful,  but  he 
one  to  notice  his  absence  from  the  did  not  become  weary  of  trying 
workshop,  and  soon  learned  its  again,  and,  at  last,  his  labor  was 
cansef  Day  and  night,  the  de-  crowned  with  success,  Margaret's 
lightful  possibility  occupied  his  features  smiled  at  him  from  the 
thoughts,  though  many  a  time  fear  board  ;  though  rudely  sketched 
and  despondency  gained  the  mas-  and  executed,  yet,  the  likeness  waa 
tery  over  his  chenshed  hope,  and  so  unmistakable  that  his  mother, 
oast  it  to  the  ground.    But  even  who  happened  to  find  the  paper,  aa 
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she  arranged  the  room,  exclaimed  :  sale.  A  friend  who  had  ocoasion- 
*'  Why,  that  is  DeVrindfs  Marga-  ally  visited  him,  during  his  illneas, 
ret ;  and  you  have  drawn  it  my  encouraged  the  plan,  and  promised 
son  ?"  Quintin  derived,  indeed,  to  find  purchasers  for  them.  Quio- 
some  inward  satisfaction  from  the  tin  went  to  work,  and  succeeded 
proof  of  his  success  which  these  heyond  expectation,  his  pictures 
words  conveyed,  hut,  his  annoyance  met  with  a  ready  sale,  his  friend 
at  thus  seeing  his  secret  discovered,  brought  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient 
far  outweighed  his  pleasure.  He  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
found  it,  however,  easy  enough  to  hold  for  weeks  to  come,  and  Quin- 
conceal  the  true  state  of  the  case  tin  had  the  pleasure  of  thus  finding 
from  his  mother,  the  more  so,  as  a  temporary  means  of  subsistence, 
the  latter  had  so  exalted  an  opinion  which,  at  the  same  time,  harmo- 
of  her  son's  prudence,  that  she  nized  altogether  with  his  taste  and 
would  never  have  thought  him  ca-  inclinations.  He,  therefore,  con- 
pable  of  such  folly  as  to  fix  his  tinned  his  work,  and  did  so  with 
Affections  upon  the  only  daughter  increasing  success ;  new  forms  and 
of  the  rich  and  proud  DeVrindt.  groups  arose  before  his  imagina- 
Meanwhile,  the  merry  time  of  car-  tion — light,  shade,  and  drapery  dis- 
nival  had  arrivec],  during  which,  tributed  and  arranged  themselves 
the  wealthy  burghers  of  Antwerp  with  increasing  correctness,  under 
were  accustomed  to  engage  in  every  his  hand,  the  figures  became  round- 
kind  of  public  and  private  amuse-  ed,  and  more  and  more  life  like,  and 
ment ;  sleigh-drives  and  skating,  the  demand  for  the  pictures,  which 
grotesque  processions,  in  old  dis-  Messis,  the  smith,  had  executed, 
guised,  and  miracle  plays,  were  the  incVeased  from  day  to  day. 
order  of  the  day.  But,  to  the  Quintin,  being  thus  relieved 
honor  of  the  rich,  be  it  said,  that,  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his  immediate 
in  their  jolifications,  they  did  not  support,  thought  it  his  duly  to  de- 
forget  the  poorer  classes  of  the  in-  cline  any  further  assistance,  through 
habitants.  On  the  contrary,  many  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Bridget,  he  took, 
a  pious  usage  existed,  and  was  therefore,  occasion  when  that  wor- 
praoticed  during  the  festival,  with  thy  dame  made  again  her  appear- 
a  view  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  ance  with  her  basket  of  supplies,  to 
the  sick  and  indigent  Thus  it  was,  thank  her  for  the  trouble  which  she, 
for  instance,  the  custom  that  the  in-  personally,  had  taken  to  relieve  his 
habitants  of  the  various  poor-houses  wants,  and  to  express,  in  glowing 
and  hospitals  marched,  during  these  '  terms,  his  gratitude  for  the  unknown 
days  of  universal  joy,  in  long  pro-  being  to  whose  instrumentality  he 
cessions  through  the  streets,  carry-  was  indebted  for  his  preservation 
ing  merrily   dressed   figures    and  and  restoration  to  health.     Bridget 

Ehantastio    pictures   along;     they  thought  it  best  not  to  say  anything 

alted   before  the   houses   of  the  more  than  to  assure  Quintin  that 

wealthy,  sang  choral  hymns,  and  those  who  had  employed  her,  for 

distributed     among    the    children  his  relief,  would  be  sorry  not  to  be 

who  brought  them  alms,  small  pic-  able  to  do  anything  more  for  Mr. 

tures,  apostles  and  saints.     As  the  Messis.     She   added   the  promise 

hospitals  required  a  large  supply  that  she  would  call,  now  and  then, 

of  these  prints  for  their  procession,  to  see  how  her  old   friends  were 

the  idea  suggested  itself  to  Quin-  doing,  and  withdrew, 

tin  to  prepare  some  wood- cuts  and  No  sooner  had  she,  however,  left 

to  illuminate  the  impressions  for  the  house,  when  the  youth  began 
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to  feel  sorry  tbat  he  had  dismissed  ing  her  young  mistress  of  Quintio's 

her;  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  bis  new  artistic  occupation,  whereupon 

llpood  angel  had  departed  with  her.  Margaret  did  not  fail,  when  the  next 

The  old  messengerhad  been  a  pleas-  procession  of  the  poor  inmates  of 

ing  link  between  himself  and  her  the  hospital    passed  through   the 

whom  he  worshipped  in  secret;  he  streets,  to  purchase  several  of  Quin- 

r^:retted,  therefore,  the  proud  step  tin's  pictures,  which  were  easily  to 

which  he  had  taken ;  but,  when  he  be  recognized  by  the  letters  Q.  M., 

afterwardsconsideredthatifitreally  with    which    they   were  marked, 

was  Margaret  to  whom  he  owed  all  She  carried  them  to  her  father,  gave 

the  many  acts  of  kindness,  which  him  a  short  account  of  the  young 

he  had  received  during   his  sick-  smith,  whose  skill  in  archery  they 

ness,  she  would  herself  understand  had  witnessed  during  the  preceding 

and    appreciate  the  feelings   that  summer,  and  of  whose  iron  railing 

prompted  him  to  decline  further  as-  in  the  market  place  he  thought  so 

sistance,  he  became  again  reconciled  highly,  and  mentioned  in  what  man- 

with  the  course  he  had  taken.  ner  necessity  had  compelled  him  to 

Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  this;  devote  himself  temporarily  to  the 

for,  although  Margaret  seemed,  at  pursuit  to  which  nature  seemed  es- 

first,  a  little  annoyed  by  Bridget's  pecially  to  have  endowed  him.  .Of 

report^  she  yet  soon  after  believed  course,  Margaret  carefully  concealed 

to  discover  so  much  noble  independ-  the  interest  which  she  had  taken  in 

ence  in  his  behaviour,  and  so  ardent  Qui n tin's  recovery ;   she  reported 

a  devotion  to  herself,  in  the  words  every  thing  with  so  little  embar- 

which   he  had   uttered,  that  she  rassment,  tbat  old  DeVrindt  re* 

found  it  impossible  to  conceal  her  mained  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 

satisfaction  from  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  state  of  his  daughter's  heart.    She, 

Bridget,  in   whom  suspicions  tbat  was,  however,  less  fortunate  with  De 

something  more  than  common  mo-  Bos,  who  just  happened  to  enter 

tives  of  charity  had  caused  Marga-  the  room.    Desirous  of  enjoying 

ret's  extraordinary  interest  in  Quin-  the  triumph  of  hearing  him  uncon- 

tin's  recovery, had  arisen  before  this,  sciously  praise  the  artistic  talents  of 

She  was,  indeed,  aware  that  the  rich  his  rival,  she  spread  the  pictures  be- 

young  painter,  De  Bos,  was  a  suitor  fore  De  Bos's  eyes ;  but,  be  it  that 

to  Miss  Margaret's  hand,  and  that  she  exhibited  too  much  pleasure  in 

old  DeVrindt  favoured  the  young  doing  so,  or  that  the  young  painter, 

man's  intentions,  but  she  thought  rememberingthe  disagreeable  scene 

also  to  have  observed  that  the  young  before  the  smithy,  thought  it  possi- 

lady  was  far  from  pleased  with  the  ble  that  the  rude  churl  who  had 

stranger's  attentions.  Quintin's  uni-  then  insulted  him,  was  the  same 

form  Kindness  to  Mrs.  Bridget  had  who  had  made  these  pictures,  he 

lon^  since  gained  for  him  her  best  condemned  them  as  utterly  worth- 

wishee ;  she,  therefore,  determined  less.     Old  DeVrindt  suggested  in 

to  do  all  in  her  power  to  plead  and  vain  that  the  poor  young  man  had 

further  his  cause,  which   virtuous  never  been   instructed,   that  they 

resolution  was  not  a  little  strength-  were  spontaneous  efforts,  executed 

ened  in  her  by  the  haughty  rude-  by  an  un practiced  hand,  but  De  Bos 

ness  with  which  the  proud  De  Bos  insisted  that  the  pictures  were  all 

had  once  or  twice  treated  the  old  miserable  trash,  and  denied  flatly 

woman,  when  passing  her  in  De  that  their  author  had   any   talent 

Yrindt's  house.  She,  therefore,  took  whatsoever.    This  was  rather  too 

the  earliest  opportunity  of  inform-  much  for  Margaret     She  left  the 


room  higUj  offeaded,  wHh  the  m-  tk».  'AliP  die  thoaght,  ud  ife- 
tentUHiyOD  which  ifaehad  long  med-  tend  die  thoogfat  half  lood  to  W- 
itated,  not  to  give  her  heod  to  that  self  m  she  walked  through  thednk 
heartlci  woildting,  who  had,  ia  her  paaMge  from  her  fiiihei's  room  to 
opi  nioDy  nei9er  eihibited  any  tnie  tier  own  chamber,  '^Ah !  how  I  widi 
lore  for  either  hermlC  or  for  the  art  thaftDe  BoswaBanuthyaadOnB- 
towhichhepraCendedtobederoted,  tin  a  painter  r 
became  with  her  a  fixed  determina- 


in  A  TOLOMX    OW  EKATB. 

This  to  the  name  of  him  whose  young  life  died. 

Smote  bj  the  scorn  of  sneering  men  and  vain, 
Died — so  we  name  it — rather,  he  spread  wide 

Pinions  that  bore  him  to  his  home  again 
In  the  calm  sky.    Ethereal  child  of  song! 

In  whose  bright  sonl  dwelt  beaoty  animate, 
And  purity  most  woman-like  and  strong 

Against  the  grosser  sorrows  of  oar  state; 
Dark  earth  oppressed  thee,  and  the  bitter  war 

Waged  by  the  mde  earth-born  against  the  few 
Whose  sonls  forget  not  Love,  that  from  afhr 

Hath  sent  them,  angels  of  the  good  and  true. 

To  guide  men  upward !    Vanished  from  our  Tiew, 
We  know  thee  Meat  with  peace  where  angels  are. 


The  wind  blew  oyer  the  rose 
And  the  rose-leaves  fell ; 

Whither  the  wild  wind  goes, 
Ah,  who  can  tell  f 

The  light  grew  pale  in  the  west 
And  the  shades  came  round ; 

And  where,  oh  heart,  shall  rest 
For  thee  be  found  ? 
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OAROILABO   DS   LA  VXOA. 

The  literature  of  Spain  presents  tally  wounded.  '^Thus,"  writes  one 
DO  name  more  interesting  and  at-  of  his  bic^^phers,  ^appears  a 
tractive  than  that  of  Garcuaso  de  la  strange  and  wonderful  thinff.  A 
Vega.  Bom  in  the  first  dawn  of  young  man,  who  perishes  at  the  age 
that  splendid  day  that  was  rising  on  of  thirty-three  years ;  devoted  to 
his  country,  his  beautiful  promise  the  profession  of  arms;  without  any 
was  cut  short  in  the  very  vigor  and  careful  training  in  study,  of  his  own 
**purp1e  light  of  youth."  Noble  blood,  native  force,  assisted  only  by  his 
genius,  valour,  the  love  of  friends  own  industry  and  good  taste,  sud- 
and  country,  ardent  and  unwearied  denly  lifts  the  poetry  of  our  Ian- 
cultivation  of  literature;  these  were  guage  from  its  helpless  condition, 
his  gifts,  and  his  objects  in  life.  A  leads  it  in  the  sure  path  of  the  an* 
friend  and  pupil  of  Boscan,  he  was  oient  models;  and  rivalling,  at  times, 
one  of  the  foremost  among  the  the  most  distinguished  of  the  mod- 
Spaniards  to  recognize  the  superior  em  writers,  makes  it  speak  in  a 
merit  of  the  Italian  poets ;  and  he  pure,  harmonious,  and  elegant  style, 
found  time,  amid  the  incessant  de-  His  genius,  rather  tender  and  deli- 
mands  of  military  duty,  and  the  ro-  cate,  than  powerful  and  lofty,  pro- 
ving life  of  a  soldier,  to  compose  ferred  the  pleasing  images  and 
poems  that  have  given  him  a  last-  peaceful  life  of  the  country  to  the 
ing  &me  as  a  classic  in  Spanish  grander  themes.  His  iancy  was  live- 
literature,  ly,  his  mode  of  thought  noble  and 

His  life  may  be  briefly  recounted,  decorous,  his  sensibility  exquisite." 
He  was  bora  in  Toledo  in  1503,  This  praise  is  more  than  sustained 
and,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  by  Garcilaso's  few  works;  few  in 
army  of  Charles  V.  He  was  pres  number,  but  all  meritorious,  and 
eot  in  many  of  the  most  famous  some,  unsurpassed  in  beauty.  We 
battles  of  that  indefatigable  mon-  propose  to  examine  some  of  these 
arch;  among  others,  at  the  great  worss;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than 
nege  of  Vienna,  by  Solyman  the  point  out  a  few  of  their  excellencies. 
Magnificent,  in  1538,  and  at  the  Garcilaso^s  poems  are  eclogues, 
capture  of  Tunis,  by  Charles  Y.  sonnets,  and  elegies,  of  unequal 
On  his  return  from  this  latter  expe-  merit :  and  his  poetical  reputation 
dition,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  rests  principally  on  his  pastoral 
of  the  Emperor,  for  having  aided  a  poems.  The  pastoral  is  a  style  of 
relation  in  a  love  affair  with  a  lady  poetry  so  little  to  the  taste  of  those 
of  Vienna,  and  was  imprisoned  for  of  English  race,  that  more  than 
some  time  in  an  island  of  the  Dan-  usual  caution  is  demanded  of  them 
ube.  In  1536,  when  the  imperial  in  estimating  the  merits  of  writers 
army  penetrated  into  the  south  of  in  that  style.  Those  who  are  en- 
France,  Garoilaso  was  in  command  tirely  satisfied  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
of  eleven  companies  of  infantry,  and  taste  is  the  only  legitimate  and  nat- 
restored  to  favour.  It  was  in  this  ural  taste,  may  contemptuously  dis- 
campaign  that  he  lost  his  life,  in  miss  the  claims  of  any  writer  of  eo- 
storming  a  fort  near  Fr6jus.  He  logues.  But  those  who  recognize 
was  among  the  first  to  mount  the  gladly  every  form  of  expression 
walla,  and  was  strack  down,  mor-  adopted  by  genius,  will  be  well  re- 
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warded  by  an  ezaminadon  of  Gar-  ^  lo  <1^*  sienta  mu  et  renne  audo 

1  he  first  eclogae  is  l^arded  as.  Ciego  sin  lambre  ea  c4roel  tenebrosi. 

«  maater-piece  by  all  critics.    Ite  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  indulgenc  of 

conception  is  simple  and  naturrf,  our  Spanish  reade«  for  the  attempt 

if  we  make  the  etfort  t«  bnng  be-  ^  ^J^^  j^;^              j^^^  E„^i^ 

fore  our  minds  the  landscape  oTCa-  We  are  well  aware  thateveiy  attempt 

labna,  the  cloudless  sky,  and  mel-  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^..^  botbe  an  attem,*; 

ancholy  beauty  of  the  unchanging  ^^j,^  ^^^             ^^          ,r; 

sommer  of  Napla ;  the  flocb  scat-  {^^^     ^^  ,,     »      .^  ,^(^^^ 

tared  at  will  the  herdsmen  beneath  j^,     '  ,  ^^^  j^»,^gj  ^„j  ^^^^^ 

the  shade  of  »  chestnut  tree;  such  ^f  .Writer  may  1^  transferred  from 

a  landscape,  and  such  figures  u  con-  ^„^  ,              ^  another- 

stantly  meet  the  eyes  of  toe  travel-  ^  ^ 

er  in  Calabria,  in  Sicily,  in  Anda-  Eli«a,  mMe«r  life !  ah.  who  coald  tkei 

lusia  at  this  day.    Two  herdsmen  ^jjen  in  this  rale  we  wandered,  gufc. 

meet,    and    in    the   quiet    hours,  ering  flowers, 

sitting  in  the  shade,  alternately  tell  The  tender  flowers  that  breathed  the 

their  stories  of  sorrow;  the  one  xhai^rshouTdiee  brought  on,  by  swifl 

grieving  over  theinndehty,the  other  revolving  hoars 

over  the  death  of  his  mistress.    The  The  sad  and  lonely  day,  whose  shadow* 

jangu^,  simple  and  unaffected,  is  with^'chilllng  close  where  Love  lisd 

m  perfect  harmony  with  the  char-  shone  so  fair? 

acters;  it  never  sinks  into  feeble-  Heaven  hath  upon  me  laid 

ness,  and  yet  ite  dignity  «ems  only  |i7~.»i;;e'°*?e°/r,Tu'.t  How, 

the  dignity  mseparable  from  deep  And  loneliness  be  eTermore  my  lot; 

feeling    earnestly   expressed.     The  More  hard  than  all,  chained  to  this  wetry 

human  heart,  at  all  times  and  every-  ^-    ^V*!i..  rr  -^  a a  -«  j..k 

,            ,      ^                  i>  fi      •   i>      '  Of  earth,  this  life  so  dreary  and  so  dtrk, 

where  the  same,  so  fully  informs  To  live,  by  love  forgot, 

the  language  of  these  rustics,  that  Blind  as  in  dungeon  deep,  where  shine* 

it   is    not    till    they    have    ceased  nor  ray  nor  spark. 

speaking  that  we  remember  they  xhe  second  passage  is  one  of  the 

speak  through  the  mouth  of  a  Cas-  ^ost  patheUc  in  all  poetry,  and,  <rf 

tilian  noble.    The  same  warm  feeU  itself,  quite  anfficient  to  establish  the 

ing,thesame  natural  style  of  thought  f^me  of  a  poet: 

are  continued  throuflrhout  the  poem:  ._                    ...            .  „ 

1  .I       1     .1          aY*                1  Una  parte  guarde  de  tus  cabellos, 

and  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  per-  Eiisa,  envueltos  en  un  bianco  paHo, 

fectly  harmonious.     From  a  work  Que  nunca  de  mi  seno  se  me  aparuo: 

80  fair  it  is  difficult  to  select  beau-  gescojolos,  y  de  un  dolor  lamafio 

«;^.  k.,#  «.^  k..A  ^1,/v.AM  *»o.  .v..  Enternecerrae  sienlo,  que  sobre  cUos 

ties;  but  we  have  chosen  two  pas-  ^unca  mis  ojos  de lloilr  se  hartan. 

sages  from  the  complaint  of  Nemo-  Sin  que  de  alii  se  partan 

roso.    After  describing  the  beauty  Con  suspiros  calientes, 

^f  I7i:.«   Ua  a/^m*;...!^  .  Mas  que  la  llama  ardientes, 

of  Ehsa,  he  continues :  ^o,  v^^  ^^j  j^^^^^^  ^  ^^  'consume 

i Qnien  me  dijera,  Elisa,  vida  mia.  ?"|  »«•  P"«  ^  «"«"^°  "°°  \  ""° • 

r*».n^r«   «ii  ««in«I*«  V.  i4»  .1  rM.n/%»{  Juntandolos  con  un  cordon  losato: 

Cuando   en  aqueste  vaile  al  fresco  vi-  ^^  ^^^^  ^,  importuno 

Aadabamos  cogiendo  tiernas  flores,  I^^^^'  ™«  ^^J»  descansar  un  ralo. 

Que  habiade  ver  con  largo  apartemiento  '^q  translate: 
Venir  el  trUte  y  solitario  dia 

Que  diese  amargo  fin  6  mis  amoresf  One  lock,  Eliza,  of  thy  hair  I  keep; 

El  cielo  en  mis  dolores  One  only,  folded  in  this  doth, and  laid 

Cargd  la  mano  tanto,  Nearest  my  heart,  and  ever  resting  there. 

Que  k  sempiterno  llanto  When  I  unfold  it,  then  my  grief  ii 

T  &  triste  soledad  me  ha  oondeBsdo :  made 
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More  great  than  I  can  bear,  and  then  I  \^  considered  as  coming  aoder  the 

From  Jhtse  dimmed  eye.,  that  never  denomination  of  elegies      ^'\^^\ 

can  forbear.  elegy  IS  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 

I  gaze  upon  ihy  precious  hair,  Albia  on  the  death  of  his  brother 

And  deep  and  burning  sighs  Bernardino :  it  is,  in  irreat  measure. 

From  out  my  sorrowing  hecrt  arise ;  *'«•"»•  j*  ^^ »    •  •»»  •"  j^i^v  luc-ouio, 

Thy  hair,  all  wet  with  tears,  undone  »  translation  from  the  Italian,  and, 

I  turn,  and  count  them  one  by  one;  although  the    language  is  correct 

Then  tie  them  closely  once  again.  ^nd  melodious,  the  piece  is,  on  the 

And  only  when  this  IS  done  ,,      ^^-jj      *4»j       a^ 

Some  transient  rest  I  seem  to  find  from  whole,  frigid  and  constrained.    Af- 

pain.  ter  referring  to  the  mother's  loss, 
We  know  of  nothing  more  natu-  ^^^  ^^l  sorrow,  in  a  simple  and  nn- 
ral  and  affecting  than  this  picture  of  affected  style,  he  introduces  the 
the  bereaved;  drawing  forth  the  "ver  Tormes  and  his  nymphs  moist- 
lock  of  hair,  turning  it  in  his  band,  ^'^"Jg  ^^®  ^^^  '^]^^  ^^^^J  *«*"• 
counting  the  hairs  one  by  one,  and  ^  These  unnatural  conceits  are  by 
moistening  tbera  with  the  tears  that  «''  ^oo  frequent  in  the  poetry  of 
could  not  be  repressed.  ^^»*  *^™«-  Ga^cilaso's  native  good 
The  second  eclogue  is  very  in-  ^^e  would  have  corrected  this  de- 
ferior  to  the  first  The  measure  is  *«?*?  had  he  hved  to  become  the 
changed  **apriciously,  and  even  per-  °"^  o*  his  own  works. 
versely ;  and  with  the  true  pastoral  .  ^  ^»«  Canciones,  which  are  five 
Gaicilaso  has  interwoven  a  paneg-  I"  nomoer,  the  most  beautiful  is  the 
yric  on  the  family  of  Alba,  to  which  J?™ous  Flor  de  Gnido,  an  exqmsite 
his  patron, Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  ^'"/e  Poem  in  the  classical  style,  and 
of  Naples,  belonged.  Notwithstand-  ^"*^  ?^  allusion  to  the  Latin  poets. 
ingthesedefecte,there  are  passages  Among  thew  is  an  elegant  para- 
of  great  beauty  in  this  eclogue.  5?*"*®®  ^^  Horaces  ode,  "Lydia, 
The  opening  of  the  poem,  and  the  ^*^'  P«T  ^"1^.^;  «  .  ^  .. 
story  of  Albanio,  beginning  "Ora,  I«^  V^®  t^'^^^,  9*"^on  Garcilaso 
Salicio,"  may  be  cited  as  among  the  "^*«"  his  complaints  at  being  con- 
1^^^  fined  to  the  island  in  the  Danube, 

The  third  eclogue  is  only  inferior  [o  whi.sh  Charles  V.  had  banished 

to  thp  first.    It  IB  thoroughly  pas-  ^}^'    The  poem  was  wntten  while 

toral  in  subject,  and  the  language  there,  and  contains  fine  descriptions 

and  versification  are  worthy  of  Gar-  of  the  nver  and  the  scenery  m  a 

cilaso.     It  abounds  in  pictures  of  fewtouches. 

natural  beauty  and  in  the  music  of  ^  The  sonnets,  nearly  forty  m  num- 

nature;    we  see   the  forest-paths,  ber,  are  by  no  means  equal  m  ment 

chequered  with  the  sun  and  shade;  Jo  the  other  wntings  of  Garcilaso. 

the  Veat  trunks  of  the  oaks,  the  The  confusion  of  images,  the  stilted 

wild  ^flowers  by  the  running  stream,  antithesis,  and  affecUtion  of  most  of 

where  these  piec^es,  prove  them  to  be  but 

imitations  without  principle  of  life 

El  aguabafiael  prado  consonldo,  .     .i  y -i     xi^vg^-n   he  learned 

Alegrando  la  yerba  y  el  ofdo.  I"  ^°^J"-    ^\^®  ^oscan,  ne  learnea 
_,,        ,          .  , .  ,  .     ,    ,  from  Petrarch ;  but  he  learned  an 
When  the  sun  IS  high  in  the  heaven,  exercise  only,  not  a  true  mode  of 
and  the  air  is  still,  expressing  real  feeling.  The  essence 
En  el  silencio  solo  se  escochaba  of  the  sonnet  is  that  it  should  be  as 
Un  ausnrro  de  abejas  que  sonaba.  jf  spontaneous;  an  utterance  of  sen- 
There  are  but  two  elegies,  prop-  timent  or  passion  that  can  not  be 
erly  so  called,  among  the  works  ot  restrained ;  and  exactly  in  propor. 
Garcilaso;  but  his  Canciones  may  tion  to  the  effort  visible  in  it,  it  be. 
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comes  Hfelees  and  insipid.     Sach  It  is  in  the  Eclogue  and  Cancionei 

are  the  sonnets  of  Garcifaso,  almost  that  the  trae  force  and  beauty  of 

without  exception.    The  most  natu-  Garoilaso's  genius   is    seen;   snd 

ral  and  pleasing  of  all  is  the  tenth ;  even  a  foreigner  can  understand, 

in  which  we  find  again  the  idea  of  after  reading  those,  why  the  SpsD- 

the  first  passage  we  have  translated  iards  assign  him  so  high  a  rank 

from  the  Eclogue,  expressed  almost  among  their  poets, 
in  the  same  words. 


KGTPT. 

In  that  all*mighty  silence  bearing  on 

The  Nile  flows  ever  thro'  that  hoary  land, 

The  rirer  of  Eternity,  un scanned 
By  mortal  knowledge  until  Time  be  gone. 
The  presence  of  an  awful  mystery 

Broods  with  immortal  wings  upon  the  waste ; 

The  hollow  voice  of  desert  winds  goes  past, 
Laden  with  sorrow  from  Infinity. 
The  generations  of  uncounted  years 

Sleep  their  unchanging  sleep;  the  glory  lies, 

A  flood  of  splendour  from  deep  solemn  skies, 
On  rock-hewn  temples  and  gigantic  halls 

Where  the  unburied  Past  its  form  uprears, 
And  Time  attempts  th'  Eternal,  ere  it  falls. 


I  " 


By  the  dark  coast  of  Ecuador, 
Where  fires  of  Cotopaxi  light 
With  lurid  flame  the  tropic  night. 

The  Spanish  seamen  onward  bore. 

La  Cosa  spake:  '*Our  course  is  good, 
Castilfans  ;  o'er  us  shines  the  cross 
Of  Christ,  our  Lord.    Nor  chance  nor  loss 

To  those  who  trust  in  Holy  Rood!" 
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THB   SHORT- LEAVED    PINE. 


The  writer  of  ^  Notes  on  South-  marked  the   region  in  vhich  the 

era  Pine  Trees,"  in  Russell,  maj  limestone  of  the  country  approached 

he  interested  in  this  narrative :  the  surface.    And  when   we  got 

When  a  boy,  I  rode  often  through  home  he  showed  ;ne  a  pen  and  ink 

the  waste  pine  lands  of  Charleston  map  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 

District,  with  Dr.  James  Macbride,  he  had  described  the  approach  of 

who  Appears  as  the  adjunct  of  £1-  the  limestone  to  the  surface  by  the 

liott  in  his  Botany.  almost  exclusive  prevalence  of  the 

One  day  he  tasked  my  observa-  short-leaved  pine, 
tion,  by  asking  what  peculiarity  I       This  tree  is  more  durable  in  some 

saw  in  the  forest,  which  spread  its  situations  than  its  general  charac 

Sabbath  stillness  around  us.    llis  ter  would  imply.    The  sills  of  negro 

thoughts  and  mine  were  guided  by  houses  raised   two  feet  from  the 

associations  widely  different,  and  ground   have  only  been   replaced 

his  ingenious  perseverance  was  not  after    twenty-one   years.     In    the 

rewarded  by  any   discovery  from  swamps  of  Southwestern  Georgia 

me^  of  his  own  train,  though  his  this  tree,  (if  the  swamp  pine  be  the 

question  was  often  varied  in  form,  same  tree,)  grows  to  huge  size,  and 

At  length  he  gave  it  up,  and  made  those  who  live  there  may  be  able 

me  notice  that   all   the   trees  In  to  give  exact  information  about  it. 

the  tract  through  which  we  passed  I  have  only  seen  it  as  a 
were  short-leaved  pines.  That  these  Traveler. 


SONNET. 

That  day  my  life  was  very  still  and  calm, 
I  was  so  weary !  All  the  air  was  still* 
The  sunshine  glowing;  on  the  window  sill 

The  woodbine  hang  unstirred ;  the  distance  swam 

In  soil  blue  rapors  grateful  to  the  eye — 
I  did  not  think ;  I  felt  nor  joy  nor  pain, 
But  only  rest,  like  that  before  the  rain 

Of  summer,  when  the  wind  dies  down  the  sky. 

The  hours  lapsed  on.    I  floated  with  the  stream, 
But  half  beholding,  in  that  voyage  lone 

The  fairy  woods,  the  snowy  aummit's  gleam, 
The  cliff's  deep  shadow  on  the  water  thrown, 

The  azure  vault  above,  the  sunset  beam 
Of  fancy's  golden  light  oV  lands  unknown. 


▼OL.  nr.  18 
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kk  tfcf  pctak  aaovy  vUte 
ioibel%kl 


»potaf  autk 
tkw  4m  tkj  priml  birtk  ? 


1b  the  idn  of  oU  CmIwt 
DiTit  tkM  int  mion  tlw  ^, 
Or  m  Uea  fcr  «««r  ? 

Far  Bwaf: 
OruHvtWJi 

tkc 


» 


Thim  ut  wvleoMS  evBty 


Bcftvty^s  tras  to  gmtB^ 
OrtoskuMU  eoMljTaae; 
TWovutit  ferevcfj 


IT. 

Amd  ahko^fk  bo  pool  fet 
Has  thy  wtMtk  to  maaic  aaC, 
I,  §ot  OBa«  wiB  aocfcrgct 

ADthydani. 
likatka  lily,  or  tka  4ot«. 
TIkni  ait  typtcal  of  krra, 
Aa  it  irat  fros  Haavam  abov« 


T. 

Aad  cask  cya  deligkia  to 
Tootkfnl  maidea*s  parity 
Siraatly  ahadowad  feitk  ia  thaa. 

Gently  glow; 
!■  ker  Modeaty  apait 

— dkaDwaaom, 
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With  her  calm  unconscious  heart 
Cold  as  snow. 

VI. 

While  such  thoughts  within  my  breast 
Thine  unsullied  hues  suggest, 
So  imperfectly  exprest 

In  my  verse, 
Truer  poet  in  his  lays 
Would,  with  more  appropriate  phrase 
Thy  deserved  peculiar  praise 

Well  rehearse. 

VII. 

But,  while  all  around  is  still, 
In  the  wood,  and  on  the  hill, 
E*en  the  moaning  whip-po-wil, 

May  be  heard ; 
So — ^I  murmur  now  in  vain, 
Let  the  minstrel  lift  his  strain, 
I  am  dumb ;  and  speak  again 

Not  a  word. 


LIFB, 

Life  flows  around  us,  a  mysterious  sea, 
With  ever  restless  billows;  winds  at  will 

Sweep  o*er  the  waters,  blowing  fitfully 
Soft  summer  airs  or  wintiy  tempests  chilL 

We  sail  in  darkness;  cloudy  shadows  flee 
Across  the  unknown  sky,  and  vapours  fill 

The  far  horison,  darkened  with  the  ftown 

As  on  the  trackless  waste  black  night  oomes  down. 


How  swiftly  Time,  that  endeth  all, 
Covereth  darkly,  as  they  fall, 
The  leaves  and  flowers ! 

How  silently  again  they  rise 

And  bloom,  beneath  th'  eternal  skfes, 

Through  oonstant  faoara! 
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History  of  Friedrich  the  Second,  hibito.  The  book  opens  with  a 
called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Proem,  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
7%o«.  Carlyle,  In  4  vols.:  vols,  tertaining  and  characteristic;  there 
1  and  2.  New  York :  Harper  is  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury  pervad- 
ed ^ro^Aerf,  1858.  ing  this  introduction  that  fixes  the 

attention  irresistibly. 
We  remember  that,  some  years  He  gives  us  his  conception  of 
ago  when  the  Latter  Day  Pamph-  Frederick  in  these  words :  "Fried- 
lets  first  appeared,  an  indignant  rich  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  per- 
Reviewer  began  his  notice  of  them  fectdemi-^ods,  and  there  are  various 
in  these  words :  ^  We  had  supposed,  things  to  be  said  against  him  with 
from  his  long  silence,  that  this  &;en-  good  ground.  To  the  last  a  ques* 
tleman  had  repented  of  his  juggling  tionable  hero,  with  much  in  oim 
tricks  with  the  English  language ;  which  one  could  have  wished  not 
but  be  seems  to  be  incorrigible.''  there,  and  much  wanting  which  one 
The  Reviewer  was  quite  right :  could  have  wished.  But  there  is 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  incorrigible,  and  if  one  feature  which  strikes  you  atsD 
he  write  at  all,  will  write  after  his  early  period  of  the  inauiry.  That  in 
own  fashion.  It  is  quite  useless  to  his  way  he  is  a  Reality;  that  ha 
quarrel  with  him  on  this  score;  always  means  what  he  speaks; 
and  far  more  profitable  to  learn  Car-  grounds  his  actions,  too,  on  what 
lylese,  and  read  what  is  written  in  he  recognizes  for  the  truth;  and, in 
that  singular  dialect  short,  has  nothing  whatever  of  the 
For  our  own  part,  we  are  always  hypocrite  or  phantasm  —  which 
ready  to  listen  to  Mr.  Carlyle  when-  some  readers  will  admit  to  be  an 
ever  the  spirit  may  move  him  to  extremely  rare  phenomenon.  *  * 
utterance;  however  we  may  object  This  I  hope  to  make  manifest  *  * 
to  his  style,  there  is  always  solid.  How  this  roan,  officially,  a  king 
vigorous  thought,  and  a  vivid  per-  withal,  comported  himself  in  the 
ception  of  truth  in  whatever  he  eighteenth  century,  and  managed 
writes.  not  to  be\a  Liar  and  Charlaam 
His  History  of  Frederick  the  as  his  century  was,  deserves  to  be 
Qreat  has  been  long  expected ;  jt  seen  a  little  by  men  and  kings,  and 
is  quite  equal  to  the  anticipations  maysilently  have  didactic  meanings 
of  ois  readers.    In  no  one  of  his  in  it'' 

works  has  he  appeared  more  tho-  In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Carlyle 
roughly  himself;  the  book  is  auite  gives  a  compact  history  of  Brand- 
as  valuable  for  the  manner  in  wnich  enburgh  and  the  Hohenzollem  fam- 
it  illustrates  its  author,  as  for  its  ily,  from  the  great  founder  of  the 
wonderful  oondensation  and  the  race,  Henry  the  Fowler.  It  is  this 
thoroughness    of   research  it  exr  portion  of  the  work  which  most 
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strongly  impresses  the  reader  with  if  every  anarchic  governor,  of  the 

Carlyle^s  great  power  of  condensing  soft  type  and  of  the  hard,  were  made 

all  that  is  valuable  from  the  im-  to  do  on  occasion — asking  himself 

mense  mass  of  materials  he  has  ex-  in  terrible  earnest,   *Am  I  a  dog, 

amined ;  materials  whose  nature  he  then ;  alas !  am  not  I  a  dog  V  Those 

sets  before  us  in  emphatic  words:  were  serious  old  times/' 

**  Books  bom  mostly  of  chaos —  Very  serious  indeed,  Mr.  Carlyle; 

which  want  all  things,  even  an  index,  and,  thank  God,  very  old,  too.  This 

*    *    Truth  is,  the  Prussian  Dry-  doctrine  of  government  is  certainly 

asdust,  otherwise  an  honest  fellow,  a  simple  one ;   there  was  also  at 

excels    all    other  Dryasdusts    yet  that  time,  and  even  long  after,  an 

known.    I  have  often  sorrowfully  equally  simple  doctrine  much  in 

felt  as  if  there  were  not  in  nature,  vogue,  and  even  reduced  to  prac- 

fordarkness, dreariness,  immetho<lic  tice : 
platitude,  anything  comparable  to 

him.       *     *     *     *•      Enouffh   he  "  That  they  shoald  take  who  have  the 

could  do  no  other;  I  have  striven  And  they^hould  keep  who  can." 
to  forgive  him.    Let  the  reader  now 

forgive  me,  and  think  sometimes  We  shall  not  mourn  that  we  have 

what  probably  my   raw  material  lost  faith  in  these  simple  doctrines 

was."  in  modern  days;  rather  congratu- 

In  his  account  of  those  forgotten  late  ourselves  that  we  live  in  less 
mediaeval  days,  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  serious  times, 
ns  clear,  sharply  drawn  portraits  of  In  this  part  of  the  History  we 
character,  and  an  occasional  picture  have  the  reflection  constantly  re- 
ef life,  which  has  all  the  colouring  curring,  how  far  more  impassable  is 
of  the  time.  He  is  no  bare  chroni-  the  barrier  to  sympathy,  raised  by 
cler  of  dates.  "What  a  glimpse  of  dissimilar  political  forms,  than  that 
iar-away  times  is  in  this  treatment  erected  by  the  difference  of  lan- 
bf  a  governor !  guage   and  customs,  and  even  by 

^  Kaiser  Friedrich  had  immense  distance  of  time.  Our  sympathy 
difficulties  with  his  Popes,  with  his  with,  and  conception  of  the  progress 
Milanese  and  the  like — besieged  of  civilization,  and  the  political  for- 
Milan  six  times  over,  among  other  tunes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  far 
anarchies — had,  indeed,  a  heavy-  more  lively  and  keen  than  that 
laden,  hard  time  of  it;  his  task  be-  which  attaches  to  the  state  of  me- 
ing  great  and  the  greatest.  He  diseval  Europe,  or  even  of  England, 
made  Gebhardus,  the  anarchic  gov-  We  follow  Mr.  Carlyle  through 
emor  of  Milan,  ^  He  chained  under  a  crowd  of  picturesque  and  con- 
bis  table,  like  a  dog,  for  three  days;'  stantly  varying  scenes ;  meeting 
for  the  man  was  in  earnest  in  that  now  the  Margraves  of  Brano- 
eamest  time ;  and  let  us  say  they  enburgh,  now  the  Kaisers,  in 
are  but  paltry  sham-men  who  are  long  succession ;  here  the  Teuton- 
Bot  so  in  any  time — paltry,  and  far  ic  knights,  strong-handed,  valiant 
worse  than  paltry,  however  high  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
their  plumes  may  be,  of  whom  the  heathen  of  Prussia;  with  Burgraves 
sick  world  (Anarchy,  both  vocal  and  Electors.  Of  these  great  per- 
and  silent,  having  now  swollen  ra-  sonages,  and  their  dealings  with 
ther  high)  is  everywhere  getting  each  other  and  with  Brandenburg, 
weary.  Gebhardus,  the  anarchic  there  are  many  remarkable  things 
governor,  lay  three  days  under  the  told ;  we  select  one  that  gives  rather 
I   buser's  table — as  it  would  be  well  a  surprising  view  of  the  privileges 
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attached  to  the  dignitj  of  Emperor  brisk  eyes,  aod  bigh,  strong  irregn- 

of  the  Aomans :  larly-Bomsn   nose.    Good   bronze 

At  opeoiag  of  the  Coancil  *  *  *  statue  of  him,  by  SchlQter,  once  a 
this  passage  of  his  opening  speech  famed  man,  still  rides  on  the  Langi 
is  what  I  recollect  best  of  him,  Briuke  (Long  Bridge)  at  Berlin; 
**  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  (£a<«  ope-  and  his  portrait,  in  huge  fnzzled 
ram  ut  ilia  nefanda  schisma  eradi-  Louis  Quatorze  wig,  is  frequently 
cetur^  exclaims  Sigismund,  intent  met  with  in  German  galleries.  Col- 
on having  the  Bohemian  Schism  lectors  of  Dutch  prints,  too,  know 
well  dealt  with,  which  he  reckons  him ;  here  a  gallant,  eagle  featured 
to  be  of  the  feminine  gender.  To  little  gentleman, bride  in  the  smiloB 
which  aCardinal,  mildly  remarking,  of  youth,  with  plumes,  with  tnin- 
**I)omine,  sckUma  est  generis  neut-  cheon,  caprioling  on  his  war  cfaaig- 
Wtft,"  {Behitma  is  neuter,  your  maj-  er,  view  of  tents  in  the  distance ; 
esty,)  Sigismund  loftily  replies,  there  a  sedate,  ponderous,  wrinkled 
^Ego  sum  Rex  RomanuM  et  iuper  old  man,  eyes  slightly  puckered, 
fframmatieam,  (I  am  King  of  the  (eyes  busier  than  mouth)  a  &oe 
Romans,  and  above  grammar !)  for  well-ploughed  by  time,  and  not 
which  reason  I  call  him  in  my  note-  found  unfruitful ;  one  of  the  largest^ 
books^  Sigismund  super  grammati-  most  laborious,  potent  faces,  (in  sd 
aim,  to  distinguish  him  in  the  im-  ocean  of  circumambient  periwig)  to 
broglio  of  Kaisers.^  be  met  with  in  that  century,  l^ere 

The  glory   of   the  Electors  of  are  many  histories  about  him,  too, 

Branden burgh  culminated  in  1 640,  but  they  are  not  comfortable  to  read. 

in  Frederick  William,  known  as  the  He  also  has  wanted  a  sacred  poet, 

Great  Elector,  whom,  of  all  his  an-  and  found  only  a  bewildering  Dry- 

cestors,  Frederick  the  Great  most  asdust." 

admired.     His  character  is  one  af-  We  have  then  an  account  of  hii 

ter  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  heart,  and  he  great  warlike  feats ;  the  defeat  of 

deals  with  him  with  evident  afiec-  uie  Swedes  in  a  campaign  in  mid- 

tion.    Some  of  the  most  delightful  winter,  in  which  he  transported  his 

reading  in  the  work  is  iu  the  ac-  army  in  sledges  a  distance  of  a  han- 

count  of  the  Great  Elector.  dred  miles,  over  bogs  and  marsbes 

**  Certainly  this  Elector  was  one  of  and  frozen  streams.  A  wonderful 
the  shiftiest  of  men  ;  not  an  unjust  feat  of  war. 
man  either;  a  pious  God-fearing  man  And  how  beautiful,  how  touch- 
rather,  staunch  to  his  Protestantism  ing  is  the  description  of  theEleet- 
and  his  Bible;  not  unjust  by  any  or's  married  life,  and  the  last  part- 
means,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any  ing  with  his  wife  1 
means  thin-skinned  in  his  interpret-  "His  married  and  domestic  life 
ings  of  justice ;  fair  play  to  myself  is  very  fine  and  human.  ♦  •  • 
always,  or  occasionally  even  the  Oranienburg,a  royal  country-booae, 
height  of  fair  play.  On  the  whole,  still  standing,  some  twenty  miles 
by  constant  energy,  vigilance,  adroit  northward  from  Berlin,  was  this 
activity,  by  an  ever-ready  insight  Louisa's  place ;  she  had  trimmed  it 
and  audacity  to  seize  the  passing  up  into  a  little  jewel  of  the  Dutch 
fact  by  its  right  handle,  he  fought  type — pot-herb  gardens,  trsinii^ 
his  way  well  in  the  world ;  left  schools  for  girls,  and  the  like — a 
Brandenburgh  a  flourishing  and  favourite  abode  of  hers  when  she 
greatly  increased  country,  and  his  was  at  libertv  for  recreation.  But 
own  n^roe  £»mous  enough.  her  life  was  busy  and  earnest;  she 

A  thick  set,  stalwart  figure,  with  was  help-mate,  not  in  name  only, 
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to  an  ever-basj  maa.  They  were  honest  King  and  father — sincerely 
married  young,  a  marriage  of  love  deeiroos  of  doing  his  daty  in  his 
withal.  Young Friedrich  Wilhelm's  day  and  generation.  It  is  much  to 
courtship,  wedding  in  Holland ;  the  have  rescued  so  honest  a  man  from 
honest,  trustful  walk  and  conversa-  the  dust  of  forgetfulness,  and  res- 
tion  of  the  two  sovereign  spouses,  tored  him  to  the  world  in  a  resem- 
theirjourneyings together, their mu-  blanceso  natural  and  life-like.  We 
tual  hopes  and  fears,  and  manifold  find  that  this  good  King  could  do 
vidasitudes,  till  death,  with  stern  other  things  than  Qolden  Bull  the 
beauty,  shut  it  in ;  all  is  human,  true,  tutor  of  his  son  ;  that  he  could  even 
and  wholesome  in  it ;  interesting  to  improve  and  strengthen  his  king- 
look  upon,  and  rare  among  sover-  dom,  advance  the  happiness  of  his 
eign  persons;  *  *  *  herjudg-  people,and  lay  the  solid  foundations 
ment  was  good,  and  he  liked  to  of  the  monarchy  of  Prussia.  It  is 
have  it  on  the  weightiest  things,  quite  perceptible,  from  an  under- 
thongb  her  powers  of  silence  mignt  standing  of  Frederick  William's 
halt  now  and  then.  He  has  been  solid,  vigorous  character,  how  the 
known,  on  occasions,  to  run  from  great  Frederick  was  moulded  in  that 
his  Privy  Council  to  her  apartment,  hardy  school,  into  the  iron  will  and 
while  a  complex  matter  was  debat-  undeterred  purpose  that  made  him 
inff,  to  ask  her  opinion ;  hers,  too,  the  Great  The  calamities,  as  they 
b^pre  it  was  decided.  Excellent  have  been  called,  of  his  youth,  were 
Louiaa,  Princess  full  of  piety,  good  the  training  and  hardening  that 
sense  and  a£fection — a  touch  of  the  were  needful  to  him.  Mr.  Carlyle 
Nassau-heroic  in  her.  At  the  mo-  will  not  let  us  forget  the  uses  of  ad- 
ment  of  her  death,  it  is  said,  when  versity ;  his  own  philosophy  so  tho- 
speech  had  fled,  he  felt,  from  her  roughly  agrees  with  that  of  Frede- 
lumd  which  lay  in  his,  three  slight,  rick  William  that  he  draws  him  to 
slight  pressures :  ^  Farewell  T  thrice  the  life : 

mutely  spoken  in  that  manner,  not       **  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  King    of 

easy  to  ft>rget  in  this  world  I"  Prussia,  did  not  set  up  for  a  Pesta- 

How  tenderly  this  is  told  I  With  lozzi,  and  the  plan  of  education  of 

feeling  not  less  characteristic  of  Mr.  his  son  is  open  to  manifold  objec- 

GarlyTe,  than  his  profound  insight  tions.    Nevertheless,  as  schoolmas- 

into  character,  and  his  quaint,  grim  ters  go,  I  much  prefer  him  to  most 

huniour  and  earnestness.  Through-  others  we  have  atpresent  The  wild 

out  the  volumes  these  qualities  never  man  had  discerned,  with  his  rugged, 

slumber,  no  matter  how  oppressive  natural    intelligence,  (not  wasted 

the  weight  of  his  raw  material  may  away  in  the  idle  element  of  speak- 

seem  to  have  been.  ing  and  of  being  spoken   to,  but 

It  was  the  successor  of  the  great  kept  wholesomely  silent  for  the 

Elector  that  first  bore  the  title  of  most  part,)  that  human  education 

King  of  Prussia ;  but  in  history  he  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  thing  of 

is  generally  ranked  among  the  Elec-  vocables;  that  it  is  a  thing  of  earnest 

tors,  so  that  Frederick  the  Great,  facts;  of  capabilities  developed,  of 

really  the  Third,  becomes  tbe  Se-  habits  established,  of  dispositions 

ooud.    Frederick  William,  the  fa-  well  dealt  with,  of  tendencies  con- 

ther  of  the  great  Frederick,  hitherto  fined  and  tendencies  repressed;  a 

principally   known  as  a  domestic  laborious  separating  of  the  charae- 

tyrant  of  the  first  order,  becomes,  ter  into  two  firmaments ;  shutting 

uirough  Mr.  Carlyle's  labors,   an  down  the  subterranean,  well  dovm 

earnest,  hard-working,  thoroughly  and  deep;  an  earth  and  waters,  and 
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what  lies  under  them;  theo  yonr  ation;  sails  on  the  Elbe,  or  np  the 
everlasting  azure  sky  and  inimea»-  Rhine  in  his  yacht,  or  rides  in  his 
urable  depths  of  ether  hanging  carriage,  taking  with  him  his  To- 
overhead.  To  make  of  the  human  bacco  Parliament, 
soul  a  Cosmos,  so  far  as  possible,  Strange  scenes  appear  in  these 
that  was  PriedrichWielhelm's  dumb  travelings;  some  more  shocking 
notion,  not  to  leave  the  human  soul  than  strange.  One  of  the  pleas- 
a  mere  chaos;  how  much  less  a  an  test  is  at  Leipzig : 
singing,  eloquently  spouting  chaos,  ^At  Leipzig  we  are  thinking  to 
which  is  ten  times  worse  than  a  have  dined.  At  the  Peter's  Gate 
chaos  left  mute,  confessedly  chaotic  there — ^a  General  Hop^arten,  com- 
and  not  Cosmic  1  To  develop  the  mander  of  the  town,  is  out  with 
man  into  doiru;  something,  and  the  military  honours;  he  has,  as  we 
withal  into  doing  it  as  the  universe  privately  know,  an  excellent  dian^ 
andthe  eternal  laws  require — which  ready  in  the  Pleisenburg  fortres 
is  but  another  name  for  really  doing,  yonder,  but  he  compliments  to  a 
and  not  merely  seeming  to  do  it —  dreadful  extent — harangues  and 
that  was  Friedrich  William's  dumb  compliments  in  no  end  of  florid,  in- 
notion ;  and  it  was,  I  can  assure  flated,  tautologic,  ornamental  bald- 
you,  very  far  from  being  a  foolish  erdash,  repeating  and  again  repeat- 
one,  though  there  was  no  Latin  in  ing,  what  a  never-imagined  honour 
it, and  much  of  Prussian  pipe-clay."  it  is!  in   particular  saying  ti^ree 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  know  what  times  over,   ^How  the  Majesty  of 

one  does  desire  by  way  of  educa-  Saxony,    King    August,    had    he 

tion;  and  so  much  Frederick  Wil-  known,  would  have  wished  for  wings 

Ham  had  evidently  discovered.  to  fly  hither !  and,  bowing  to  the 

The  account  of  this  strong,  rough  very  ground,  as  if,  in  the  Polish 
King  takes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  manner,  he  wished  to  clasp  yoor 
the  second  volume  of  the  History;  feet,'  said  Friedrich  Wilhelm  alUr- 
his  son  appears  in  it,  only  as  he  ap-  ward.  *  *  *  *  How,  at  the 
peared  in  actual  life,  in  a  subordi-  flrst  mention  of  this  idea  of  lig 
nate,  obscure,  too  often  in  a  sufler-  August  with  his  lame  foot,  taking 
ing,  condition.  The  course  of  the  wing,  and  coming,  like  a  gigantic 
old  King's  life  was  regular  and  quiet,  partridge,  with  lame  foot  and  cocked 
occupied  with  cares  of  administra-  nat,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  grinned, 
tion,  with  improvement  of  his  capi-  How,  at  the  second  mention,  and 
tal,  with  audiences  and  reviews  of  Polish  threat  of  your  feet,  Fried- 
his  army,  and,  notably,  of  the  world-  rich  Wilhelm,  who  hates  all  lies, 
famous  giant  regiment,  which  and  cares  not  for  salutations  in  the 
brought  him  into  perpetual  small  market  place,  jerks  himself  impa* 
difficulties  with  his  neighbours,  tiently,  and  saves  his  feet.  At  the 
whose  subjects  had  been  kidnapped,  third  mention,  clear  it  is,  Friedrich 
There  was  but  one  war  in  which  he  Wilhelm  utters  the  word,  ^Anspan- 
was  engaged;  and  that  with  the  nen,  horses P  and,  in  very  truth, 
terrible  Charles  Twelfth,  whom  he  takes  to  the  road  again,  hungry  in- 
ousted  from  Stettin,  after  terrible  deed,  but  still  angrier,  leaving  Hopf- 
fighting;  Charles  withdrawing  at  garten  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  par- 
last,  10  avoid  the  shame  of  signing  abola,  and  his  grand  dinner  cooling 
the  capitulation,  and  getting  on  futile,  in  what  tragic  humour  we  can 
board  a  Swedish  frigate.  imagine." 

Occasionally,  the  old  King  takes  The  military  strength  of  Prussia, 

a  journey,  on  business  or  for  recre-  it  is  known,  was  the  work  of  Frede. 
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Tick  William ;  his  exact  discipline,  steals  over  the  moorlands,  and  over 

his  watchiul  care  and  diligence  fur-  all  lands,  shutting  up  the  toil  of 

nished  to  his  son  those  admirable  mortals — their  very  flocks  and  herds 

ofScers,  and  that  perfect  array  that  collapsing  into  silence,  and  the  big 

saved  Prussia  in  the  deadly  seven  skies  and  endless  times  overarch- 

years    war.    Conspicuous    among  ing  him  and  them."    ♦     *     •     • 
these  officers^  who  nearly  all  served       We  owe  Mr.  Carlyfe  much ;  he 

at  one  time  or  another  under  Marl-  has  come  as  a  friend  and  an  invalu- 

borough  or  Eugene,  is  the  old  Des-  able  teacher  to  many  minds;  and 

sauer — ^Frederick's  instructor  in  the  his  books  are  to  be  cherished  as  a 

practice  of  war.    A  grim,  thorough-  possession  forever, 
going  soldier  he  is,  indeed,  and 
worthy  to  have  formed  a  school. 

Noticing  his  works,  Mr.  Cariyle  is       We  readily  give  place  to  the  fol- 

S!^'^i^^  J*^*!  *^"°^  exceedingly  ]^^;„g  tribute  of  respect,  which  so 

llKO  ADSUrdltV  •  11  1*  J. 

"And  it  is  observable  ever  sitice  ^^^*  ^^P'^^  ^"'  ^^°  sentiments, 
that  the  Russian  art  of  war  has  a  Tribute  of  Respect — At  a  meei- 
tincture  of  German  in  it  (solid  Ger-  ing  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
man,  as  contra-distinguished  from  Carolina  Art  Association,  held  in 
unsolid  revolutionary  French)  and  the  Hall  of  the  Bank  of  Charles- 
hints  to  us  of  Friedrich  Wil-  ton,  October  80th,  1868,  the  fol- 
helm  and  the  old  Dessauer  to  this  lowing  preamble  and  resolutions 
hour."  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Beally?  Isthe  French  art  of  war,  Whenever,  in  this  melancholy 
then,  so  very  unsolid  ?  The  thing  season,  men  gather  in  social  bonds, 
is  marvelous;  for  it  is  very  certain  whether  in  families,  churches,  or 
that  the  enemies  of  France  have,  on  associations,  they  but  meet  to  mio- 
most  occasions,  found  her  armies  gle  griefs,  and  mourn  the  beloved 
quite  uncomfortably  solid,  and  well  and  the  departed.  Death  has  been 
established  facts.  The  Germans  busy  in  all  our  ranks,  and  life,  it- 
are  indeed,  very  good ;  but  why  not  self,  has  become  a  funeral  process 
also  the  French :  In  another  man  sion.  Our  whole  community  is  in 
we  should  call  this  an  instance  of  sackcloth,  and  weeps  for  its  bright- 
affectation  and  cant.  est  and  beet — ^its  most  cherished  and 

The  account  of  Frederick's  life  venerated.    The    common    lot    it 

at  Ruppin  is  very  pleasant ;  the  stu-  ours,  and  our  Society  is  in  tears, 

dies  that  employed  him,  the  music  over  the  new  made  grave  of  a 

that  charmed  his  solitude,  the  lite-  deeply  respected  and  tenderly  be* 

rary   correspondence    begun   with  loved  member.    In  the  suddenness 

Voltaire  and  others.  and  shock  of  our  bereavement,  we 

We  meet  constantly  with  pas-  can  but  feebly  express  our  grief, 
sages  of  the  truest  poetic  feeling ;  and  can  in  no  manner  measure  or 
the  most  delicate  perception  of  realize  our  loss,  in  the  removal 
beauty ;  passages  that  linger  in  the  of  our  cherished  friend  and  col- 
memory  like  a  strain  of  well-loved  league,  John  Ashe  Alston.  With 
music;  like  this  one:  us  from   the  beginning;   with   a 

^  On  stiller  evenings  we  can  fancy  faith  that  never  wavered;  with  a 

him  there  in  solitude,  reading  med-  zeal  that  never  slackened ;  his  was 

itaUve,  or  musically  fluting;  look-  the   contagious    enthusiasm    that 

ing  out  upon  the  silent  death  of  warmed  all  our  hearts ;  his  the  im- 

day:  how  the  summer  gloaming  pulsive  ardor  that  quickened  all 
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our  movementa  and  animated  all   kinder,  more  comdderate  than  be? 
oar  hopes.    With  many  of  as,  art    With  manners  courtly  and  elegant, 
is  but  an  incident,  bat  with  him  it    as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  in  ooarta, 
was  a  passion  and  a  possession,  and   his  spirit  was  as  guileless,  his  feel- 
its  inculcation  felt  by  him  to  be  his  ings  as  pure,  his  heart  as  tender 
eareer  and  mission.    The  love  of  and  susceptible,  as  if  he  had  never 
art,  and  a  quick  sense  of  the  beauti-   heard  of  courts,  and  had  ever  been 
fill,  colored  all  his  thoughts,  min-   a  stranger  to  the  conventionalitiei 
gled  with  all  his  feelings,  and  gave   of  life.     Not  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
a  complexion  to  his  very  life.    To   was  more  knightly  and  loysl  than 
inspire  in  others  the  love  of  art  he,   he,  nor  brought  to  the  gentler  mi 
himself,  felt;  to  elevate  and  refine   an  admiration  more  chivalrous  and 
the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  to   trae,  and  a  regard  more  reverent 
open  up  to  them  new  fountains  of  and  tender.     And  he  found  it  no 
innocent  delight,  was  his  patriotic    difficulty  and  no  condescension  to 
ambition,    and     the    contribution    be  a  companion  to  little  children ; 
which  an  ardent  public  spirit  point-    and  he  bound  the  hearts  of  all  the 
ed  out  to  him  as  that  which  his  pe-   youthful  to  him  by  the  charm  of  a 
euliar  gifts  enabled  him  to  bring  to   lively  sympathy  and  an  ever-watch- 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of    fnl,  loving  care.    In  all  relatione^ 
the  community.    To  work  in  this   as  in  the  one  which,  as  a  society, 
behalf,  in  any  way ;  to  play  any    we  have  held  to  him,  he  manifested 
part    which    would    advance   the   the  attractive  power — ^the  penra- 
cause,  was  ever  with  him  equally    ding  loveliness  of  a  pure,  unselfish, 
an  impulse  of  duty,  and  a  labor  of  affectionate  spirit.    He  has  been 
love.    In  the  action  of  this  Associ-    taken  from  us  when  about  to  reap 
ation — in  its  labors  and  counsels —  the  harvest  his  hands  helped  to  eov, 
he  found  a  congenial  sphere  for   and  the  triumph  of  success— the  jot 
the  profitable  exercise  of  his  gifts  of  our  first  great  achievement  is 
and  accomplishments ;  and  we  that   dimmed  and  clouded  with  tears,  by 
have  witnessed  his  efforts  for  its  es-   the  thought  that  his  eyes  were  not 
tablishment,  have  shared  his  unsel-   permitted  to  behold  what  we  see, 
fish  joy  at  every  onward  step  we   and  to  enjoy  the  bright  and  im- 
have  made — ^have  been  charmed   pressive  symbol  and  embodiment 
and  instructed  by  the  subtle  criti-   of  the  most  glorious,  military  deed 
cisms  of  his  sensitive  and  learned    of  his  belov^  State,  in  the  dawn 
taate;  and  been  fortified  and  kin-    of  the  dark  day  of  trial.    Therefore, 
died  by  his  confident  hope  in  the       Resolved^  That  we  deplore  the 
permanent  success  of  our  Associa-   demise  of  our  friend    and  ano- 
tion — we  can  alone,  and  yet  but   date,  John  Ashe  Alston,  as  a  been 
feebly,  bear  testimony  to  the  de-   personal  bereavement,  and  apro- 
yotion  and  ability  with  which  he   found  loss  to  our  Association, 
prosecuted  the  cherished  and  libe-       Besolved,    That  a  copy  of  the 
ral  object  of  his  life.  feregoing  preamble  and  resointion 

It  IS  claimed  for  art,  that  it  pol-  be  encloAed  to  the  respected  widow 
ishes  the  manners,  purifies  the  af-   and  family  of  the  deceased.    That 
fections,   refines  and  elevates  the    a  copy  also  be  famished  the  daily 
taste  of  its  votaries.    If  this  be  so,   press  of  the  city  for  publication, 
can  we  not  in  simple  truth  say  that,        Yrom  the  Minutes. 
in  our  friend,  art  had  wrought  its  xmra  rv  t  n? 

pei^t  work,  and  borne  its  bright-  FRANCIS  D.  LEE, 

est  and  best  fi*uitB  9    Who  gentler,   Bee.  Set^y  CaroUna  Art  JuodaiM 
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Seif-made  Men.    By  Chas.  0.  B.  doB6  this  or  tbat  unaided ;  for  ibis 

Seymour.     New  York :    Bar-  is  true  of  no  man ;  but  tbat  be  baa 

per  <t  Brothers^  1858.  known  bow  to  value  rigbtly  tbe 

In  tbis  volume  we  bave  an  ac-  good  be  saw  before  bim,  and  to  use 

oeunt  of  tbe  lives  of  more  tban  rigbtly  tbe  powers  be  felt  witbin 

nxty  persons  wbo  bave  attained  bimself.    All  men  depend  on  time 

eminence  in  spite  of  adverse  cir-  and  circumstauce,  and   on   otber 

enmstances.    Tbere  appears  to  be  men ;    and,  wbether  witb  advan- 

no  particular  arrangement  of  eitber  tages  of  early  education  or  not,  all 

dateSfOr  places,  adopted  in  tbe  book;  men  are  self-made  in  part,  and  in 

tbe  lives  are  written  and  bound  in  iMtft  made  bv  wbat  is  about  tbem. 

a  book  witbout  regard  to  order.    So  We  know  tbat  bardsbips,  and  ex- 

^Eirtbe  book  seems  to  be  faulty,  and  posure  and  want  are  fine  tbings  to 

bas  tbe  appearance  of  patcb-work.  barden  some    natures :  are    tbey, 

Bat  tbe  style  of  narration  is  pleas-  tberefore,  necessary   to  tbose  na- 

ant  and  lively;   and  tbe  sucjects  tures?    There  is  a  kind  of  ir<Hi 

are  sucb  as  deserve  to  be  commem-  strengtb  not  very  desirable ;  wbo 

orated.  would  cbange  places  witb  tbe  Duke 

Mr.  Seymour  evidently  accom-  of  Alba? 
modates  bis  ideas  of  what  consti-  Gray  basfrequently  been  censured, 
tales  a  self-made  man  to  tbe  very  by  unreflecting  men,  for  having 
superficial  meaning  attached  to  the  spoken  of  *^  some  mute  inglorious 
phrase  in  every-day  talk.  Tbis,  Milton ;"  yet,  tbe  poet  was  rigbt, 
for  a  writer,  is  looking  at  bis  sub-  and  bis  critics  infinitely  wrong, 
joct  witb  very  imperfect  vision  ;  for  For  bad  Milton  died  in  boybood, 
the  spber  reflection  of  any  man  or  in  early  youth,  or,  even  in  ma- 
will  satisfy  him  that,  speaking  truly,  ture  manhood,  wbat  would  bave 
all  men  are  self-made,  either  for  been  bis  placeinEnfflisb  literature? 
good  or  evil.  It  seems  to  us  tbat  At  best,  the  fame  of  boyish  learning, 
the  active  will  required  to  resist  or  an  earlier  Keats,  or,  from  bis 
the  enticing  perils  of  a  prosperous  prose  works,  sucb  fame  as  Claren- 
and  eas^  cx)ndition  in  life  is,  in  no  don's,  or  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's.  It 
degree  inferior  to  that  required  to  is  well  to  honor  those  men  wbo 
endure  and  conquer  adversity,  bave  struggled  against  discourage- 
In  the  former  case,  the  higher  im-  ments  and  adverse  fortune  until 
pulses  of  the  nature  carry  on  their  tbey  bave  attained  a  lofty  eminence, 
warfore  alone  against  the  sensual  But  tbey  should  he  honored  justly 
allurements,  always  the  more  pow-  and  not  immoderately ;  and,  at 
erful,  tbe  greater  tbe  wealth  of  the  least  equal  honour  is  due  to  those 
individual ;  in  tbe  latter,  tbe  im-  wbo  bave  achieved  distinction  in 
poise  of  resistance,  tbe  energetic  spite  ofevervtbing  tbat  could  tempt 
desire  of  life  and  progress  fight  on  them  to  sink  into  inglorious  ease, 
the  side  of  the  better  nature  against  It  is,  perhaps,  wholesome  for  us 
appetites  never  so  powerfully  ar-  to  remember  that  one  of  the  most 
rayed.  And,  it  is  true  of  our  daily  striking  examples  of  so-called  self- 
experience,  that  men  constantly  fall  made  men  to  be  found  in  history  is 
into  wretchedness  and  d^radation,  Francis  Pizarro,  wbo  began  life  as 
even  when  every  advantage,  of  posi-  a  pig-driver,  and  died  Lord  of  Peru; 
tion  and  education,  bas  been  theirs  having  accomplished,  with  indomit- 
from  tbe  beginning«,  The  best  able  ener^,  innumerable  toils  and 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  is,  feats  of  we  wildest  daring,  and  not 
in   our  opinion,  not  tbat  be  has  a  few  infamous  cruelties. 
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Live8  of  the  Soverei^s  of  Rueria.  tor  of  nations — who  sprang  up  in 
By  George  Fowler,  Esq.  Lon-  grim  array,  seemingly  to  stain  their 
don:  Sampson  Zow,  Son  <lh  Co.^  records  with  rapine  and  blood. 
47  Ludgate  Hill.  1858.  The  Orientals  call  this  great  war- 
One  of  the  numberless  volumes  rior  Timourlang — the  lame.  He 
called  forth  by  the  Russian  war ;  halted  by  reason  of  an  accideot 
and  not  muoh  more  valuable  than  received  in  his  youth.  He  was 
one  of  the  d^ellfs  exploded  in  that  bom  in  1332,  reigned  thirty-six 
great  contest;'  1ft  is,  perhaps,  una-  years,  and  died  in  nis  sixty-third 
voidable  necessity  of  publication  year.  He  was  equal  to  Caesar  io 
that  brtbgs  «ut  such  books;  the  courage,  and  not  inferior  to  Alex- 
people  hm  at^jp%s  BO  hungry  for  ander  in  good  fortune.  He  con- 
information  oti^he  topics  of  the  quered  the  Indies,  subdued  Persia, 
day,  and  so  very  indifferent  to  the  vanquished  the  Turks,  and  ravaged 
manner  or  quality  of  that  informa-  all  Egypt.  His  name  and  reputa- 
tion. The  frenzy  for  knowledge  tion  have  reached  nations  the  most 
affects  a  whole  nation  like  the  remote,  and  infants  have  been  fright- 
plague,  or  a  panic  terror;  we  wake  ened  by  the  name  of  Timour,  who 
up  some  morning  and  find  that  was  Prince  of  Eesch,  near  Samar- 
Russia  has  just  been  discovered,  or  kand,  and  his  dominion  took  its  rise 
that  wheat  will  grow  in  Oregon,  or  in  the  Great  Bokharia,  where,  in 
that  some  admirable  American  has  1369,  he  received  the  homage  of 
invented  the  game  of  chess.  Then  the  grandees,  and  the  title  of  Sore- 
we  buy  some  such  book  as  the  one  reign  of  the  world." 
before  us,  or  else  a  new  map,  and  This  last  sentence  is  delightfiilly 
go  to  sleep  over  it  with  a  willing  muddy,  and  the  bathos,  from  '*  na- 
mind.  tions  the  most  remote,"  to  **  Prince 
George  Fowler,  Esq.,  has  ga-  of  Kesch,"  is  worthy  of  the  great 
thered  together  many  dry  facts  Scriblerus  himselfl  Mr.  Fowler^a 
from  the  annals  of  Russia,  marked  exalted  style  hastheflavor  of  avery 
them  with  dates  and  ages,  and  bad  translation  from  the  French, 
embellished  them  with  a  finished  and  such,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
rhetoric.     We  do  not  know  any  book  really  is. 

writer  quite  equal  to  him  in  graces  

of  style,  except  one  Mr.  Thomas  rm.    a,        r    r>    u            /?/— 

Miller,  Author  of  «  History  of  the  ^  ^^Z  "f",^^^'  ^'  fT 

Ano-lo-Sdxong      Adiectives  are  Mr  *^*  ^"*  ***  ^"^  ^'^  '9* 

rowlers  peculiar  forte;  and  as  the  >-.•?•      ^  ai    n    i     •    i  a  _-^ 

supply  of  adjectives  in  the  English  <^^'  f  '*'.,^f^^.  ^S. 

tonffue  is  not  as  exhaustless  as  his  */  ^'■'"'  ^"'«»'*v  J^*»f>^r^ 

^^^«LL«l^A^h^^^^VlA^till  Tkot.  OonstahU  dk  Co.     1858, 
eloquence,  we  iina  ttiesame  adjective 

frequently  repeated,  like  the  "  mal  One  of  the  many  publications  of 

heureueement^  ofM.Thiers.  "Hor-  the  day,  of  real  and  solid  value. 

rible,"  "barbarous,"  and  "fierce,"  The  amount  of  scientific  infonna- 

are  among  these  favorites.  tion  now  placed  within  the  reach 

We  extract  his  description  of  the  of  general   readers   is   araaangly 

great    Tameriane;    a  "description  great,  and  such  as  would  have  been 

which  has  evidently  cost  him  great  incredible  fifty  years  ago.    It  is  in 

pains  in  the  composition :  the  very  abundance  of  material  that 

"This   part  of  Russian  history  the  risk  of  error  now  lies;  to  select 

introduces  us  to  the  great  Trimer-  well,  and  digest  thoroughly, seem  to 

lane — that  conqueror  and  devasta-  require  too  much   time  in  these 
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days.    Yet,  bj  this  means  only  can  ran  sportsman.    The  author  has  an 

science  be  advanced  or  true  kaowl-  eye  to  the  scenery  of  his  fishing 

edge  acquired ;  we  must  be  content  grounds ;  without  that,  indeed,  he 

to  be  ignorant  of  much  in  order  that  were  no   true  sportsman.    For,  if 

we  may  know  something.  the  accomplishments  required  of 

We  do  not  know  any  science  so  the  hunters  of  game  are  not  so  uni- 

likely  to  interest  one  who  has  leis-  versal  as  the  curriculum  of  knights* 

ure  time  at  command,  and  at  the  errant,  it  is  imperative  that  they  be 

same  time  so  easy  to  pursue  in  al-  admirers  of  Nature,  in  all  her  va- 

most  any  situation,  as  the  science  of  ried  moods.    He  who  forgets  his 

Geology.    Our  author  says:   '*No  creed  in  this  may  kill  immensely, 

book,  no  lecture-room,  no  museum,  as  did  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  but 

will  make  a  geologist.    One  must  the  ^'j^ntle  art''  will  not  recognize 

away  to  the  fields  and   study  for  UM^»  a  disciple, 

hioiself,  and  the  more  he  can  learn  wHF  extract    Mr.    Golquhonn's 

there  he  will  become  the  hotter  ge-  cKScnption  of  a  storm  in  the  Sound 

ologisL    He  need  not  burden  him-  of  Mull. 

self  with  accoutrements.    A  ham-  *^The  wind  was  high  yesterday, 

mer,  pretty  stout  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  waterfalls  of  Morven,  ascend- 

with  a  round,  blunt  face  and  a  flat  ing  and  spreading  in  blue  curled 

sharp  tail;  a  note-book  and  a  good  vapours,  looked  like  the  smoke  of 

pocket  lens,  are  all  he  needs  to  be-  glowing  subterranean  furnaces  all 

gin  with.    Having  these,  let  him  along  the  edges  of  the  cliff.   I  never 

seek  to  learn  the  general  characters  saw  the  like  in  any  picture.    On 

of  the  more  common  rocks,  aiding  the  sea,  too,  the  effect  was  very  fine, 

himself,  where  he  can,  by  a  com-  There  was  all  the  clear  chill  of  the 

parison  of  the  specimens  of  a  mu-  northern  climates,  the  colour  dark 

seum;  or,  failing  that,  with  thedes-  blue;  and  as  the  wind  caught  the 

criptions  of  a  text-book.    Let  him  surface,  it  was,  as  it  were,  shivered, 

then  endeavour  to  become  acquaint-  and   the  spray,  like  pounded  ice, 

ed  with  some  of  the  more  charac-  blown  along  with  a  rattling  noise, 

teristic  fossils  of  the  district  in  which  and   whirl^   into  shifting,  spiral, 

be  resides,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recog-  waterspout  columns,  to  fall  when 

nize   them  whenever  they  occur.''  the  gust  that  supported  them  sunk 

Such  an  apparatus  and  such  study  from  exhaustion.     When  I  got  to 

alnfost  every  one  can  command ;  the  top, of  the  hill,  there  was  a  most 

and  the  earth  is  under  us  all.    The  terrific  gale  and  snow  storm.    The 

healthful  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  clouds  rolled    furiously,  and  one 

the  habits  of  reflection  and  keen  felt  as  if  in  a  chariot  of  rolling  va- 

obeervation,  and  the  constantly  in-  pour. 

creasing  knowledge  acquired  by  its  I  sat  for  ten  minutes  enjoying  it, 

means,   strongly   recommend    the  when,  all   of  a  sodden,  the  mist 

science  of  geoToffy  to  all.    All  can-  cleared  away  as  majestically  as  it 

not  be.Hugh  Millers,  but  each  one  came.    I  heard  Tom  and  his  dogs 

can  do  something*  a  thousand  feet  below,  although  I 

could  see  nothing  but  vapour ;  lit- 

Smlman  Oaats  and  Stray  Shot9.  erally,  a  voice  from  the  clouds.'' 

Bp  John  Cdquhawn,    W Black-  The  book  is  too  small;  we  could 

wood  dk  Sons :  Edinhurg  and  have  desired  many  snch   life-like 

London,  1858.  aind  vigorous  descriptions  aa  the 

A  pleasant  little  book  by  a  yete-  foregoing. 
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Hke  Memoirs  of  ike  Duke  of  Saint  acter  &re8  no  badly  at  their  handi 

Simon^  on  the  Beign  of  Louis  aa  Louia  XIV. ;  the  reverberation 

XIV,  and  the  Regency;  abridged  of  the  loud  soanding  flatteries  of 

from  the  Frendk  by  Bayle  8t,  hia  time  offends  them  so  greatly  that 

John,     London :    Chapman   ^  thej  straightway  discover  that  he 

Hall^  198  PicadiUy.  1867.  was  not  six  feet  high,  that  he  dressed 

and  undressed  like  other  men,  that 

This  English  abridgment  of  St  he  could  be  faulty  in  morals,  snd 

Simon's  Memoirs  is  liighly  to  be  unscrupulous  in  political  designs; 

commended.    The  original  work  is  and  therefore  he  was  not  great,  but 

so  voluminous  <  and  costly  as  to  be  very  contemptible, 

beyond  the  means  of  most  students  If  Great  be  used  as  signifying 

of  history;  and  the  historical  value  great  in  deeds,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 

of  the  work  is  undoubted.    We  cult  to  show  wherein  Louis  was  not 

might  feel  that  on  this  point  no  one  great    His  reign  was  signalised  bv 

required  to  be  informea  at  this  late  conquests  more  solid  than  any  hn 

day ;  yet  Mr.  St  John  asserts,  in  country  has  since  achieved ;  it  is 

his  preface,  that  he  has  found  very  still  matchless  in  her  literature; 

many  well  informed  persons  not  and    the    comparative  weight  of 

only  unacquainted  with  St  Simon's  France  in  the  political  worn  wss 

book,  but  even  ignorant  of  the  au-  greater  then  than  ever  before  or 

thorhimselC  For  those  who  desire  to  since. 

understand  the  old  monarchy  of  To  insist  upon  the  personal  fidl- 

France  in  its  culmination  and  de-  ings  and  vices  of  Louis  as  detrsct- 

oUne,  St  Simon  is  an  indispensable  ing  from  the  validity  of  his  claiffl 

guide.    And  for  that  understand-  to  be  considered  a  grreat  king,  is 

ing  the  present  abridgment  is  suffi-  special  pleading  worthy  of  a  petti- 

oiently  full  and  clear;  the  needful  fogging  spirit,  but  disgraceful  to  an 

illustrations  of  character  and  the  honest  student  of  history. 

age  are  amply  supplied.    Mr.  St  

John  has  executed  with  taste  and  mr    n    j*    ?  nr    y      ^  e*j       i? 

skill  the  U.k  he  had  marked  out  ^^  ^f*"'^  .J*^**  ^  1^^  f 

But  we  regret  to  peroeive  the  ^.  ^^^-/*  «»  PTnP^t 

Mune  inooDoclastio  tendenov  in  Mr.  „.-.7i  p   a    7„i„  <r_.,.-«i  »;. 

8t  John  that  has  seized  upon  so  Tr^V     p-rnirZl 

many  of  the  writers  of  thiVday.  *^'  fi»terFeUx  DarleyJa^ 

Thei  gentlemen  M>em  to  think  th/y  f«^'  ^\  ^^J,  ^'T'i 
k— ^  i  ^i^^  »/v  ^^^^.^ .  .^A  SkaUm  and  A.  M.  Maioi.  J. 
nafe  a  mission  to  penorm;  ana        r,   t>  j^  u   it      tr   i    loca 

they  show  commendable  seal  in  die-  ^-  ^J**"'  ^~  ^«-*-  ]'^^ 

charging  their  duty.    Every  name  This  new  and  splendid  edition  of 

consecrated  by  the  respect  of  ages  Foe's  poetical  works,  is  probably 

is  a  name  to  be  flouted  by  them,  the  most  valuable  gift  book  of  the 

They  rejoice  to -ussure  the  misgnid-  season.    The  paper  and  typogm- 

ed  and  blinded  world  that  Pompey  phy  are  really  magnificent,  and  the 

was  a  mere  name,  a  contemptible  illustrations,  conceived  and  exeoa- 

Seneral,  a  man  of  no  dignity  and  ted  by  some  of  the  beat  artists  of 

estitute  of  high  qualities ;   that  the  day,  have,  many  o  i  them.  soo> 

Cicero  was  miserably  vain,  and  en-  ceeded    in    embodying    creatioDs 

tirely  without  courage ;  St  Louis  a  which  previously  seemed  impalpa- 

wild  fknatic,  and  Isabella  of  Spain  ble  as  the  wind  or  the  flush  of  soa- 

a  bigoted  aealot    No  great  cnar-  aet 
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1%  was  a  bold  nndertakingi  this  with  the    Bumptaoiu    manner  in 

attempt  to  body  forth,  and  render  which  the  book,  in  all  other  rea- 

tangible  the  creations  of  so  wierd,  pects,  has  been  gotten  up.    Our 

subtle,  metaphysical,  and  sometimes  readers  ought  certainly  to  examine 

fitntastio  an   imagination   as  that  a  publication  which  is,  in  so  many 

possessed   by    the  author  of  the  particulars,  a  eA^Jevtevre  of  art 

"Raven."  No  poet  of  modem  times,  

not  even  Co]ericlffe,has  so  penetra-  ^  ^  « .         «      ^  r  ^^  it  i      %j- 

ted  the  realms  o?  mystery  and  en-  Autobiography  of  iMtfulUhaMo. 

chantment,  dealing  with  imagery  ^^^^^  l^fTT'  il^'n 

the  most  occult;  ^d  often  hove/-  f^'f^lX    ^'^  X  at^' 

\nsf  *^UDon  the  vaniahin<y  nnintft  of  M/dSltDtCK^  /'.xCo.,  Jf  J\,A,   LtOnr 
"s       r"                       Pa/    r  don:  Smith, JSlde it  Co., 65  Corn- 
human  mtelligence,"  and,  therefore,  j^ .,,     ,  nRp                  ' 

the  productions  of  no  other  poet  '^"'-     ^^f  ^• 

would  have  proved  so  diflScult  of  This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  re* 

illustration.    As  it  is,  the  volume  is  makable  work.    It  is  what  it  pur- 

by  no  means  a  complete  success,  ports  to  be,  the  biography  of  a 

Some  of  the  illustrations  are  vague  Mohammedan  gentleman  of  India, 

and  unsatisfying.    ^  Ulalume"  for  written  by  himself  in  quaint  but 

example,  and    "IsrafeP  have  re-  quite  intelligible  Ei^^jah.     It  is 

ceived  no  adeauate  interpretation  particularly  valuable  as  giving  the 

at  the  hands  or  the  artist  who  has  sentiments  of  an  intelligent  native 

endeavored  in  vain  to  make  a  very  of  India  on  the  condition  of  that 

abstract  idea  concrete  and  really  country.    The  editor  has  done  little 

definite.  more,  he  tells  us,  than  compress^ 

The  illustration  of  ^^Israfel"  re-  and  omit  some  unsuitable  stories; 

sembles  nothing  so  much  as  an  ex-  even  the  Latin  quotations  are  Lut- 

ceedingly  complex    mathematical  fuUah's. 

diagram,  and  the  picture  of  the  LutfuUah  seems  to  be  rather 
^  misty  mid  region  of  Weir,"  is  Brahminical  than  Mohammedan  in 
rather  like  an  Immense  ink-blot,  the  bent  of  his  mind;  his  refleo- 
relieved  here  and  there  by  slight  tions  often  take  the  form  of  disser- 
drops  of  aqua-fortisi  but  "Len-  tations  on  abstruse  questions  of  the- 
ore,"  "The  Bella,"  "The  Colis-  ology,  or  on  the  Divine  attributes, 
seum,"  "  To  One  in  Paradise,"  and  He  describes  his  thoughts  upon  fiist 
certain  portions  of  "A1  Aaraaf,"  seeing  the  ocean : 
and  "  Politian,"  are  illustrated  with  "  On  beholding  the  immense  body 
g^eat  spirit  and  power.  An  addi-  of  water,  and  its  regular  ebb  and 
tional  literary  value  is  imparted  flow,  I  was  struck  with  astonish- 
to  the  work  by  the  memoir  of  ment  at  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Poe,  which  is  written  with  care,  one  Supreme  Being,  before  whom 
discrimination  and  elegance.  Ty-  the  whole  of  our  universe  is  no  more 
pographically,  as  intimated  be-  than  an  atom.  Deeply  engaged 
fore,  the  publication  is  almost  per-  in  such  meditations,  as  I  stood  one 
fecU  One's  fingers  thrill  with  a  evening  at  the  sea^side,  looking  at 
sort  of  sensuous  delight  in  turning  the  waves  on  which  the  large  uiipa 
over  the  rich,  cream-tinted  pages;  moved  up  and  down,  I  began  to 
the  type,  clear  and  large,  woos  the  think  of  the  Jain  tenets,  according 
eye  along  the  well-defined  lines,  to  which  matter  is  eternal  and  selt- 
and  the  binding  is  of  that  massive  existent ;  but  before  arriving  at  the 
and  solid  order,  which  accords  well  conclusion  of  the  blasphemous  syl- 
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logisin,  I  was  startled  by  a  severe 
bite  from  a  dog  in  the  calf  of  my 
leg,  who  came  slyly  behind  roe,  and 
after  punishing  me  for  my  crime, 
ran  away  like  a  shof 

A  passage  not  unworthy  of  re- 
flection. 

On  his  voyage  to  Vikhar,  in  com- 
pany with  troop  shipA,  two  sharks 
played  about  his  vessel.  The  pilot 
formally  exorcised  them  fifter  this 
manner : 

^  You  are  kings  of  the  sea,  leave 
pursuing  us,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  prophet  Solomon.  We  are 
poor  people,  our  vessel  does  not 
contain  more  than  ten  men ;  go, 
therefore,  to  the  other  vessels,  they 
are  filled  with  fat  soldiers  of  the 
Honourable  Company." 

The  volume  will  be  found  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  re- 
gard to  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
better  classes  in  India.  It  plainly 
appears  from  this  work  that  the 

general  sentiment  of  the  cultivated 
[indoos  and  Mohammedans  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  progress  as 


understood  by  the  Engli^  conquer- 
ors. 

The  cui  bono  argument  meets 
every  new  proposition  advanced  to 
these  believers  in  fatalist  and 
dreamy  creeds,  and  it  seems  but  a 
hopeless  prospect  before  the  rulers 
of  India,  so  far  as  any  beneficial 
stimulus  to  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives is  concerned.  The  refinement 
of  English  life — the  innumerable 
comforts,  and  countless  arrange* 
ments  devised  by  wealth  and  laza- 
ry — the  natives  readily  and  keenir 
appreciate,  as  adding  to  their  store, 
already  so  great,  of  the  sensnal 
adornments  of  life.  But  the  cases 
are  very  rare,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
in  which  the  ideas  and  enlightened 
thought  of  England  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  the  mind  trained  in  the, 
reliction  of  Brahtnah,  or  Mohara- 
roed.  We  cannot  expect  to  see  the 
marvel  of  Ram  mob  un  Roy  renew* 
ed  again  in  our  day ;  and  even  in 
his  case  the  old  religion  claimed 
its  empire  when  death  was  drawing 
nigh. 
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RAIL  ROAD   XXPLORATIONfl. 

Very  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  One  of  the  latest  of  these  Reports 
are  aware  of  the  extensive  and  tb  or-  is  now  before  us:  the  ^Report  of 
oiigh  explorations  undertaken  by  Explorations  in  California  for  rail 
the  Government  in  those  vast,  un-  road  routes,  to  connect  with  routes 
known  regions  lying  on  both  sides  near  the  d5th  and  d2d  parallels  of 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  north  latitude,  by  Lieut  R.  S.  Wil- 
Congress  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  liamson,  topographical  engineers." 
appropriation  necessary,  the  publio  These  explorations  were  ordered 
lose  sight  of  the  matter ;  and  the  by  act  of  Congress,  passed  March 
reports,  when  made,  are  allowed  to  3d,  1853;  under  which  it  was  de- 
sleep  in  undisturbed  forgetfulness.  termined  to  organise  a  party  to  ope* 
Ana  yet  those  .reports  are  full  of  rate  in  California,  to  survey  and 
yaluable  information  on  many  sub-  explore  the  country  lying  west  of 
jects  of  great  importance ;  on  the  the  lower  Colorado,  and  a  route 
geological  formations,  on  the  new  connecting  that  portion  of  Califor* 
and  remarkable  aspects  of  nature  in  nia  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  rivers^  the  plains,  the  forests,  *  The  party,  consisting  of  Lieuts. 
and  mountains;  on  the  animal  life,  Williamson,  Parke  and  Anderson; 
and  the  strange  plants  brought  to  Dr.A.L.Heermann, naturalist;  Mr. 
the  notice  ef  naturalists.  It  is  to  J.  W.  Smith,  civil  engineer;  Mr.  O. 
be  regretted  that  this  information  Eoppel;  assistant  engineer;  Mr. 
IB  brought  before  the  people  in  gov-  Preuss,  draughtsman,  and  Mr.  W. 
emment  publications,  which  are  P.  Blake,  geologist,  assembled  at 
rarely  examined  by  any  but  men  of  Benicia  on  the  10th  July,  1858. 
science.  For  we  are  all  interested  Benicia  is  situated  on  the  straits 
in  knowing  something  accurately  of  of  Carquines,  through  which  the 
the  great  continent  we  inhabit  and  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  riv- 
xiile;  and  these  unknown  wilder-  ers  flow  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
nesBea  are  to  become  States  of  our  cisco  and  the  Pacific  From  these 
Confederacy  at  no  very  distant  day.  straits  the  range  of  the  Coast  moun* 
yoL.  IT.              19 
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tains  stretches  to  the  south  through       The  next  valley  is  the  Tnlare. 

the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  The  first  part  of  their  march  to  this 

of  Lower  California.  valley  was  across  a  dry ,  barren  plain, 

Due   east  of  Benicia,  at  a  dis.  without  water  or  shelter;  and  the 

tance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thermometer  was  at  115^  Fahren- 

miles,  is  the  range  of  the  Sierra  heit  in  the  'shade.    This  was  on  the 

Nevada,which  gradually  approaches  30th   July.     The   next   day  tbey 

the  coast  towards  the  south,  until,  came  to  the  delta  of  the  Eab— 

in  lat.  85^  20^  N.  it  ie  joined  with  w6e-ya — a  fertile  spot  in  that  arid 

the  Coast  range.  plain,  and  rapidly  filling  up  with 

To  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  American   settlers.     Beyond  tiiia, 

lies  the  little-known  country,  called  they  continued  for  seventy  miles  io 

the  **  Great  Basin  ;^    a  name  de-  a  south-east  direction,  near  the  base 

rived  from  the   fact,  that  all  the  of  the    mountains,  and    came  to 

streams  known  to  exist  in  it  are  their  d6p6t  camp,  at  Oroya  creek, 

soon  lost  in  the  desert.    To  gain  on  the  16th  of  August, 
some  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  this       Lieut  Williamson^s  plan  was  to 

wild  region  was  one  great  object  of  go  with  a  small  party  to  Walker's 

the  expedition.  pass,  and,  after  having  examined  it 

After  leaving  Benicia,  the  first  from  base  to  base,  to  return  to  the 

point  to  which  the  officers  directed  summit  of  the  Sierra,  and  theoee 

their    attention    was    Livermore's  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 

pass,    the    road    usually    traveled  water-shed,  or  ^'  back-bone"  of  the 

acrofls  the  Sierra,  to  the  head  of  mountains,  until    he   reached  the 

Ban  Francisco  bay.    The  entrance  point  where  the  Sierra  and  coast 

of  this  pass  was  found  to  be  four  range  unite.     By  this  means  he 

hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  above  would  see  every  depression  in  the 

the  sea,  and  its  summit  six  hundred  chain ;  and  also  gain  a  good  knowl- 

and  eighty-six  feet,  while  the  alti-  edge  of  the  general  character  of 

tude  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  hills  the  Sierra,  and  be  able  to  select  the 

was  but  eighty-nine  feet.  best  places  for  minute  survey. 

This  pass  is,  therefore,  practicable.        On  the  10th  of  August,  Lieot 

with  a  grade  of  sixty  feet  on  the  Williamson,  with  Lieut.  Parke,  and 

west,  and  of  eighty-seven  feet  on  eight  of  his  party,  started  for  the 

the  east.  passes  in   the  mountains.     Their 

Having  crossed  the  Sierra,  the  course  followed  the  Ocoya  creek  in 

party  entered  the  San  Joaquin  val-  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east 

lev,  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  miles  To  the  south  and  south-weet  was  the 

wide,  and  then  overflowed  by  the  valley  of  the  Kern  river,  and  to 

river.    Unable  to  cross  the  river,  avoid  the  ravine  through  which  that 

they  proceeded  to  the  south-east,  river  passes  higher  up,  they  kept 

about  twenty-seven  miles,  to  the  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.    They 

river  Tuolumne,  and  encamped  on  encamped  at  an  altitude  of  neariy 

its  bank.    This  river,  like  all  in  the  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 

San  Joaquin  valley,   was  fringed  the  sea.    The  next  day  they  forded 

with    trees;    the  high   waters,  in  the  Kern  river,  and  encamped  is 

spring  time,  fiow  around  these,  and  a  valley  four  or  five  miles  beyond 

to  form  many  side-channels,  which  it    This  valley,   like   all   in  that 

would  render    permanent  bridges  region,  was   covered    with    grass, 

difficult    of    construction.      Good  but  the  soil,  apparently,  veiy  poor, 

points  for  crossing  are  easily  to  be  Seventeen  miles  further, they  reached 

found.  the  outlet  of  the  pass,  nowhere  leai 
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tbsD  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  and  three  thousand  feet  above  them, 
with  a  very  gradual  ascent  and  de-  From  this  ridge  a  continuous  maroh 
scent  The  mountains  on  either  of  eight  miles  led  them  into  a  beau- 
side  are  granite,  and  very  rough  tiful  prairie,  apparently  surrounded 
and  precipitous.  by  mountains,  and  a  perfectly  even 

At  this  place  they  met  a  number  plain,  about  ten    miles  long,  and 

of  Indians,  who  fled,  at  first,  but  three   or  four  in  breadth.      Here 

BOOD  returned  to  the  camp.    They  they  encamped  at  an  Indian  ran- 

aeemed  to  be  eng^ed  in  collecting  cheria,  and  were  overtaken  by  a 

a  sort  of  bulrush,  that  grows  in  those  thunder-storm.    This  was  on  the 

regions,  and  produces  a  kind  of  su-  l7th  of  August,  and  they  had  no 

gar  on  its  leaves.    The  cane,  iiself,  other  shower  of  rain  until  late  in 

has  DO  sweet  taste.  November.     The    creek,    flowing 

The  belt  of  unbroken  ground  was  through  this  prairie,  is  the  one 
found  to  extend  along  the  base  of  named  Pass  creek,  by  Col. Fremont 
the  mountains,  as  far  as  could  be  Lieut  Williamson  followed  it  to  the 
seen;  hut,  though  so  far  favourable  south,  until  it  emei^d  from  the 
for  a  road,  the  steepness  of  the  as-  mountains,  a  distance  of  fifteen  and 
cent  through  the  whole  length  of  a  half  miles,  with  an  average  de- 
'the  pass  was  found  to  make  a  rail  scent  of  one  htind  red  and  fifty -seven 
road  impracticable.  For  the  first  feet  From  the  camp,  looking  to 
six  and  a  half  miles,  the  grade  re-  south-east,  the  hills,  which  ;they 
quired  would  be  two  hundred  and  tookfor  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
se?enty-two  feet  per  mile ;  for  one  Nevada,  appeared  quite  low,  and 
and  a  half  miles,  to  the  summit,  exhibited  several  depressions.  Ex- 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  amining  in  this  direction,  they  first 
per  mile;  and  the  descent  from  the  found  a  gap  nearly  east  of  the  camp, 
summit  to  the  base,  eight  and  a  presenting  steep  slopes  on  both 
quarter  miles,  at  two  hundred  and  sides;  and,  continuing  to  the  north, 
saty'five  feet  per  mile.  Passes  they  found  a  break  in  the  hills,  at 
better  suited  to  a  road  were  subse-  a  distance  of  one  mile,  through 
qnently  found.  Lieut.  Williamson  which  the  waters  of  the  eastern  end 
was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  of  the  prairie  discharge  themselves 
was  the  first  real  exploration  of  this  into  the  basin ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
pass,  hitherto  supposed  an  excellent  water-shed  of  the  Sierra  was  in  the 
one.  Having  completed  this  exam-  prairie  itself,  and  the  range  of  hills^ 
iaation,  it  was  necessary  to  retrace  mistaken  for  the  main  ridge,  was 
their  steps  about  liiirteen  miles,  in  only  a  spur.  There  was  the  con- 
order  to  turn  the  mountains  to  the  tinuous  bed  of  a  stream,  now  dry, 
aouth,  which  were  too  rough  to  be  reaching  into  the  basin,  and  the  ba- 
eroMed.  On  their  way  they  found  ses  of  the  hills  on  either  side,  were 
a  large  party  of  Indians  collecting  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  The  de* 
the  bulrushes.  The  next  depression  scent,  for  the  first  six  miles,  was  at 
in  the  chain  they  found  to  be  about  less  than  eighty-six  feet  to  the  mile, 
six  miles  from  Walker^s  pass,  and  and,  further  down,  it  was-  more 
not  even  so  ffood  as  that  pass.  From  gradual.  The  height  of  the  summit 
this  place,  t£eir  trail  led  over  a  se-  was  four  thousand  and  twenty  feet, 
ries  of  spurs  thrown  out  from  the  and  the  lowest  point  of  the  Sierra 
main  ridge.  On  one  of  these  they  that  was  found.  Altogether,  the 
were  at  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  position  and  grades  of  this  pass  are 
five  hundred  feet,  and  had  on  their  more  favourable  than  any  to  be 
light  a  peak  between  two  thousand  found  in  the  Sierra. 
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On  the  2l6tofAng^Bt,  they  broke  jon.  This  occupied  them  tfaiiteen 
up  their  camp,  and  marched  to  the  days,  and  the  results  were  ss  ibl- 
Tejon;  a  name  given  to  the  extreme  lows:  from  the  d6p6t  camp  to  th« 
southern  portion  of  the  Tulare  val-  point  where  Tejon  creek  emergied 
ley,  lying  immediately  at  the  base  from  the  mountains,  was  a  distance 
of  the  mountains.  The  trail  they  of  two  and  eight  tenths  miles,  over 
followed  led,  for  ten  miles,  through  ground  that  seemed  to  the  eye  si- 
ft succession  of  prairies,  similar  to,  most  horizontal,  but  which  the  level 
but  smaller  than,  the  one  they  had  showed  to  have  a  grade  of  one  hno* 
left.  The  western  extremity  of  the  dred  and  seventy -three  feet  to  the 
last  of  these  prairies  was  only  two  mile;  a  striking  instance  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  feet  lower  than  very  erroneous  impressions  derived 
the  water-shed  of  the  Sierra,  and  from  an  examination  by  the  eve 
the  descent  to  the  Tejon  not  quite  alone.  From  the  entrance  of  tlie 
five  miles.  pass,  to  the  precipitous  ascent  of 

The  Tejon  is  really  a  beautiful  the  mountains,  was  found  to  be  t 

place.     It    receives    many    small  distance  of  eleven  and  four-tentha 

streams,  all  of  which  sink  soon  af-  miles,  with  an  average  grade  of  two 

ter  leaving  the  mountains;  but,  the  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  From 

ground,  being  freshened   by  their  this  point,  going  eastward,  there  ie 

waters,  produces  fine  groves  of  oak,  an  ascending  grade  of  twenty 'two 

with  Abundance  of  grass,  and  forms  thousand  and  seven  feet  to  the  mile; 

a  striking  contrast  to  the  parched  and  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  to 

and  barren  plain  north  of  it.    The  a  point  on  the  eastern  slope,  where 

Indians  inhabiting  the  place  are  the  descent  becomes  more  uniform, 

■emi-civilized ;  many  of  them  speak  is  a  descending  grade  of  seven  bon- 

Spanisb;  and  they  cultivate  melons,  dred   and  twenty-eight  feet.    The 

pumpkins  and  corn.  horizontal  distance  between  these 

Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  two  points  is  1.16  mile,  which  dis- 

Tejon  is  a  break  in  the  mountains,  tanoe  it  would  be  necessary  to  tmh 

known  as  the  Tejon  pass.  Awsgon*  nel. 

road,  leading  to  Los  Angeles,  passes  From  this  point  to  the  pUee 

through  this  opening,  and  appeared  where  they  ceased  levelling,  in  ihe 

to  Lieut.  Williamson  one  of  the  Great  Basin,  is  a  distance  of  6.4 

worst  roads  he  had  ever  seen.    It  miles,  at  an  average  grade  of  two 

had  been  described  as  excellent.  hundred  and  five  feet  to  the  mile; 

Having  ascertained,  almost  cer-  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line  w« 
tainly,  that  there  were  no  other  three  thousand  three  hundred  snd 
passes  south  of  Walker's,  Lieut,  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
Williamson  returned  to  the  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Bsni. 
on  the  Ocoya  creek,  which  he  From  this  the  ground  appears  no- 
reached  on  the  29th  of  August  On  broken,  to  the  bed  of  a  large  lake, 
the  1st  of  September,  they  broke  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  one 
up  camp,  and  marched  to  the  Kern  thousand  feet  lower.  This  lake  n 
river,  which  they  crossed,  and  then  fed  by  the  drainage  of  the  momi- 
directed  their  course  straight  across  tains  after  heavy  rains,  and  may  be 
the  plain  to  the  Tejon.  Encamping  considered  the  lowest  point  of  this 
there,  Lieut.  Parke  was  detached  basin— one  of  the  many  small  basins, 
to  examine  the  country,  in  the  di-  which,  collectively,  compose  the 
rection  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  vasttract  known  as  the  Great  Basin, 
other  officers  began,  on  the  5th  of  The  grades  in  the  Tejon  pass 
September,  their  survey  of  the  Te-  were  much  greater  than  had  been 
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antieipated,  and,  owing  to  the  na-  the  very  steep  firade  in  the  bed  of 

tore  of  the  ridges,  it  is  not  possible  the  stream.    The  hills  on   either 

to  reduce  them  by  side-cuttings,  side  are  so  much  cut  up  by  ravines, 

For  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  as  to  prevent  recourse  to  side-cufr* 

farrowed,  everywhere,  by  deep  rav-  tings. 

ines,  which  descend  to  the  valley  of  Of  all  the  passes,  it  appears,  then, 

the  pass.  that  the  one  explored  over  the  wa* 

Fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  ter  shed  of  the  Sierra,  is  decidedly 

Tejon  is  another  pass,  known  as  the  the  most  favourable  to  be  found  in 

Canada  de  las  Uvas.    The  line  of  the  whole  range, 

survey  for  this  pass  may  be  said  to  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  party 

f^  around  the  end  of  the  Sierra  returned  to  the  d6p6t  camp,  where 

Nevada;  for  the  pass  is  immediately  they  found   Lieut.  Parke   already 

at  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  with  returned.    He  had  visited  a  pass  in 

the  Coast  range,  as  before  described,  the  coast  range,  east  of  Los  Ange* 

Theridgesofthelatter  curve  around  les,  and  before  noticed,  which  pre- 

the   southern  edge  of  the  Tulare  sented  a  very  favourable  appearance. 

Talley,  into  which  this  pass  con-  The  next  point  to  be  ascertained, 

ducts.     After  entering   the    pass,  was  the  most  practicable  route  to 

Lt  Williamson  ascended  a  stream,  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  river.    The 

flowing  from  the  pass  into  the  Te-  direction  of  the  mouth  from   the 

jon.     In  the  ravine  of  this  stream  passes  already  examined  is  south- 

the   bases    of  the    mountains  ap-  east,  and  the  intermediate  country 

preach  closely,  leaving  but  a  narrow  had  been  described  as  a  desert.  Ru- 

valley,  but,  farther  on,  the  valley  mours  of  parties  having  attempted 

expands  to  a  width  of  from  half  a  to  cross  it,  and  never  having  been 

mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  heard  of,  were  very  frequent,  but  no 

The  ascent  is  moderate,  until  near  one  could  be  found  who,  personally, 

the  summit,  where  it  grows  more  knew  the  country.    To    examine 

abrupt    Descending  on  the  other  this  region,  and  the  passes  in  the 

aide,  waters  are  found  flowing  into  coast  range,  Lieut  Williamson  de^ 

the  Santa  Clara  river,  which  emp-  termined  to  go  out  into  the  basin 

tiea  into  the  Pacific.  until  he  arrived  mid-way  between 

From  a  short  distance  beyond  the  the  Sierra  and  the  Mohave  river, 

sammit  to  the  Great  Basin,  the  val-  which  was  to  the  south  of  east,  and 

ley  of  the  pass  is  wide,  and  bounded  then  returning,  strike  to  the  moun- 

by  low  hills.  tains. 

From  the  western  entrance  of  the  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Lieut 

paas  to  the  sources  of  the  stream  Stoneman  was  despatched  through 

above  mentioned,  a  distance  of  five  the  Oailada  de  las  Uvas,  to  follow 

miles  and  a  quarter,  the  grades  av-  the  base  of  the  coast- range,  and  en- 

erage  three  hundred  and  two  feet  camp  near  the  pass  of  San  Francis- 

to  the  mile.    From  the  sources  to  qui  to. 

near  the  summit,  the  average  grades  Lieut  Parke  was  sent  to    the 

are   one  hundred  and  twenty-one  north,  in  the  Sierra,  to  obtain  in- 

^t;  while  to  the  summit  there  is,  formation  to  complete  the  general 

for  half  a  mile,  an  ascent  of  three  map  of  the  passes;  and  Lieut  Wil- 

hnndred  and  thirty-nine  feet  per  liamson  started  to  examine  the  ba- 

mile;  and  descending  a  grade,  for  sin.  From  the  summit  of  the  Sierra, 

three-quarters  of  a  mile,  of  four  hun-  he  obtained  a  good,  general  idea  of 

dred  and  forty-one  feet  per  mile.  the  formation  of  the  country  to  the 

.  The  main  difficulty  in  this  pass  is  east  and  south-east 
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From  tlie  bue  of  the  Coast  range,  range  from  the  coast,  known  as  the 
northward,  is  a  belt  of  undulating  Susannah.  On  the  north-west  was 
land,  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide,  the  Sierra,  and  on  the  north-east 
and  unbroken  by  peaks.  North  of  the  Great  Basin.  They  descended 
this  belt  is  a  system  of  isolated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mount- 
peaks  and  short  ridges,  known  as  ain,  and  returned  to  camp  by  going 
lost  mountains,  and  which,  as  they  around  the  southern  base.  By  do- 
extend  north  and  east,  become  wor-  ing  this,  they  reached,  in  an  open 
thy  ofthe  name  of  mountain  ranges,  spot,  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Clara 
These  ranges  often  include  ezten-  river.  Following  this  to  its  source, 
sive  areas,  destitute  of  peaks;  and  they  found  the  depression  in  the 
in  the  lowest  part,  where  the  water  mountains  very  low,  and  the  pass 
accumulates  after  heavy  rains,  is  a  open  and,  apparently,  of  gentle  as- 
lake-bed,  without  water  in  the  dry  cent  This  pass  they  named  New 
'season.  pass,  and  found  it,  on  subsequent 

Going  through  the  Tejon  pass,  survey,  to  be  of  the  following  char- 
Lieut.  Williamson  took  his  course  acter: 

for  the  nearest  of  the  lost  mount-  The  survey  began  at  a  point  in 
ains,  distant  from  the  Sierra  about  the  Great  Basin,  eight  miles  from 
ten  miles.  Here  he  found  several  the  water-shed  of  the  range.  To 
small  springs,  and,  continuing  east-  within  a  mile  and  a  third  of  the 
ward,  found  springs  at  every  few  crest,  the  grades  were  below  fif^y 
miles  along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  feet;  then,  half  a  mile  at  two  hun- 
Subsequently,  following  the  same  dred  and  eighteen  feet,  and  foor- 
course  from  the  Mohave  nver,  he  fifths  of  a  mile  at  two  hundred  and 
found  the  same  characteristics,  ex-  forty  feet  These  can  easily  be  re- 
eept  that  no  more  springs  were  dis-  duced  by  excavation,  or  by  widen* 
covered.  Independent  of  the  lost  ing  to  grain  distance.  On  the  de- 
hills,  the  country  is  a  succession  of  scent  from  the  crest,  the  grade  is 
inclined  plains ;  on  which  the  grades  seventy- seven  feet  for  one  and  eight- 
often  average  one  hundred  feet  to  tenths  miles;  three  and  two-third 
the  mile.  After  going  eastward  miles  at  one  hundred  and  five  feet; 
thirty  miles,  Lieut.  Williamson  and  all  the  rest  of  the  descent  &r 
turned  back,  and  joined  Lt  Stone-  below  eighty  feet  per  mile, 
man,  in  camp,  at  San  Francisquito  From  this  camp,  they  marched 
pass.  to  the  Mohave  river.    The  road 

This  pass,  on  examination,  was  was  difiScult,  the  country  being 
found  very  difficult  for  rail  road  filled  with  yucca  trees  and  thick 
purposes.  The  grade  was  four  hun-  bushes.  They  reached  the  river, 
dred  and  fifty-seven  feet  for  one  October  19th. 
mile,  and  over  three  hundred  and  Ascending  the  peaks  in  the  neigh- 
thirty  feet  for  two  miles.  bourhood  of  the  river,  the  country 

Returning  to  camp  from  this  sur-  seemed  to  them  so  impracticable, 
▼ey,  they  ascended  a  high  moun-  that  there  remained  no  choice  but 
tain  near  by,  found  by  aneroid  to  follow  the  river,  until  some  avail- 
measurement  to  be  six  thousand  able  point  to  leave  it,  in  a  south- 
feet  high.  From  the  summit  the  east  direction,  should  offer.  Lieut 
view  was  very  extended.  To  the  Parke  ascended  the  river  to  seek 
west,  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Clara  for  such  a  point ;  Lieut  William- 
spread  out, appearing  almost aplain.  son  descended  it  for  the  same  pa^ 
On  the  north  of  the  valley  was  the  pose. 
Coast  range;  on  the  south, a  branch  After  descending  for  twenty-foor 
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milea,  the  coorae  of  the  river  being  Lieut.  Parke  retamed  the  same 
no  longer  discernible,  one  of  two  day,  and  reported  the  moantaine 
oonrses  remained :  to  follow  the  old  near  the  source  of  the  Mohave  aa 
wagon-road,ortochoo6e  an  opening  exceedingly  rugged.  It  was,  there- 
more  to  the  south.  The  road  was  fore,  clearly  impracticable  to  cross 
selected,  but,  afber  traveling  twelve  the  mountains  east  of  the  coaat 
miles,  it  was  discovered  that  the  range,  near  the  head  of  the  Mohave 
river  flowed  through  a  canon  or  river.  Equally  impracticable,  it 
ravine  in  the  intermediate  hills.  seemed,  to  move  in  a  direct  south' 

Starting  early  the  next  morning,  east  course,  towards  the  mouth  of 
Lieut.  Williamson  went  in  the  di-  the  Gila.  The  hillsandmountainsi 
rection  of  a  high  peak  in  a  ridge  which  obstructed  their  passage, 
ahead,  which  seemed  to  terminate  must,  therefore,  be  turned,  either 
the  opening.  But  this  was  found  on  the  west  or  the  east.  The  party 
to  be  a  mere  spur ;  and  the  next  was,  therefore,  divided.  Lieutenant 
day  Lieut  Williamson  ascended  Parke,  with  one  division,  was  to 
the  peak.  From  the  summit  he  cross  the  coast  range,  turn  the  head- 
saw  mountains  and  hills  on  every  waters  of  the  Mohave  river,  and 
side ;  but  to  the  south,  25^  east,  keep  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
the  hills  seemed  to  be  lower,  white  coast  range,  till  he  reached  War- 
like sand  hills,  and  about  twenty  ner's  camp.  The  other  division 
miles  distant.  They  were  in  about  would  descend  the  Mohave  to  its 
the  same  direction  from  the  camp  junction  with  the  Colorado,  and  de- 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  distant  scend  that  river  to  the  mouth  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  the  Gila. 

Returning  from  the  peak  to  the  On  the  8th  of  Novembei^  the 

camp,  he  found,  about  midway,  a  two  parties  started.    Lieut.  Wil- 

Bingular,  isolated  hill  of  three  hun-  liamson  found  the  canon,  through 

dred  feet  in  height.     It  was  com-  which  the  Mohave  flowed,  to  be 

poaed  of  very  black,  volcanic  rock,  about  seven  miles  long.     The  river 

and  ita  form  was  a  very  symmetri-  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 

cal,  truncated  cone,  surrounde<l  at  and  clay  bluffs  rise  along  the  banks 

the  base  by  a  circular,  horizontal  to  more  than  one  hundred  feet  in 

bed  of  the  same  rock.    This  bed  height.    These  are  vertical,  and  in 

was  between  two  and  three  miles  in  many  places,  the  surface  has  the 

diameter,  its  edges  well   marked,  form  of  Gothic  castles,  from  the 

and  rising  from  two  to  six  feet  above  action  of  the  water  upon  it.    The 

the  plain.    Altogether,  it  was  a  re-  tints  of  the  clay  are  of  every  variety 

markable  object,  and  singularly  like  of  shade  and  colour :  purple,  pink, 

a  volcanic  crater.  blue,  yellow,  &c,    Emergmg  from 

The  next  day,  Lieut  Williamson  the  cafion,  they  entered  on  a  sandy 

moved  up  the  river,  to  a  point  he  plain,  and  lost  all  signs  of  the  river 

bad  selected,  from  which  to  go  out  bed.    This  plain  was  nearly  thirty 

into  the  basin,  to  connect  with  the  miles    wide,    with    an     abundant 

line  of  exploration  he  had  already  growth  of  mezquite  trees.  An  open* 

made  from  the  Tejon  into  the  basin,  ing    appeared    to  the  south-east 

This  exploration  from  the  Mohave  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  out« 

river  he  continued  until  he  was  per-  let  of  the  Mohave ;  but  on  going 

fectly  satisfied  that  the  nature  of  in  that  direction,  they  found  the 

the  country  was  similar  to  that  bed  of  the  plain  continually  ascend- 

lying  near  the  Tejon  pass ;  he  then  ing.     Convinced  that  they  had  left 

retarned  to  camp.  the  river,  they  returned  to  camp ; 
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and  observing  a  large  lake-bed  to  ed  into  a  valley  two  hundred  feet 

the  north,  they  set  out  to  examine  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  lak«L 

it.    They  fonnd  it  to  be  about  fif-  After  traveling  four  or  five  miles, 

teen  miles  long,  and  covered  with  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  wajs;oo* 

an  incrustation  of  salt,  exceedingly  road  ;  and  this  they  knew  could  be 

bitter.     Not  satisfied  as  to  their  po-  no  other  than  the  old  Spanish  triiL 

sition,  they  marched  to  a  range  of  The  Mohave  river  of  the  maps  ia^ 

high  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  therefore),    a  fiction.    The  valley, 

to  the  east.     From  the  summit  of  through  which  this  trail  passes,  is 

one  of  these  they  discovered,  to  the  about  thirty  miles  long,  extending 

east,  nothing  but  mountains;  to  the  northward,  and  bounded  on  all  sides 

north  of  the  salt  lake  several  other  by  mountains, 

lake-beds ;  while  the  view  to  the  They  were  now  above  one  hnih 

south  was  also  obstructed  by  moun-  dred  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 

tains.  Colorado,  with  a  mountainous  coon- 

They  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  try  between,  and  neither  wood,  wa- 

the  Mohave  flowed  beyond  the  salt  ter  nor  grass,  that  they  knew  o£ 

lake,  it  could  only  flow  to  the  lake-  The  attempt  to  reaoh  that  river 

beds,  and  that  they  must  proceed  in  would  have  been  madness,  and  they 

that  direction,  though  directly  con-  therefore  made  their  way  back.  On 

trary  to  the  way  they  wished  to  go.  the  29th  of  November,  they  joined 

They  started  on  the  16th  of  No-  Lieut.  Parke,  at  Warner's  rancho, 
vember,  by  moonlight,  and  traveled  near  Agua  Caliente. 
to  the  extremity  of  the  salt  lake,  Lieut.  Parke,  it  will  be  recollect* 
and  thence  to  the  next  one.  They  ed,  had  marched  on  the  6th  of  No- 
found  the  two  connected  by  a  ditch,  vember,  to  cross  the  Coast  range, 
cut  by  water  in  the  clay  soil,  and  His  first  stopping-place  was  at  ue 
about  twentv  feet  wide,  with  banks  Mormon  settlement  of  San  BerDS^ 
two  feet  high.  The  character  of  dino,  near  the  mountain  of  that 
this  second  lake,  which  was  about  name,  the  highest  in  the  Cosst 
six  miles  long  and  three  broad,  was  range.  South-east  of  this  moun tsin 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  is  the  peak  called  San  Gorgonio. 
first.  It  was  a  dry,  hard,  clay  bed,  These  two  mountains  approach  each 
on  which  the  shoes  of  the  mules  other  at  the  base,  and  the  pass  be- 
made  hardly  any  impression  ;  white  tween  is  called  the  pass  of  San  Gor- 
the  other  was  covered  with  salt,  gonio,  and  is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
and,  in  many  places,  too  soft  to  be  the  Const  range,  being  but  twenty- 
traveled  over.  On  arriving  at  the  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  eea. 
north  end  of  the  lake,  they  found  a  Lieut.  Parke  began  his  survey  on 
very  low  ridge  of  hills,  without  any  the  Snhta  Ana  river,  two  miles 
passage  through  it.  The  gullies  on  from  the  Mormon  settlement  The 
the  sides  of  the  hills  showed  that  line  followed  a  dry  branch  of  that 
the  rain  flowed  towards  the  lake;  river,  and  passing  the  waterehed, 
and  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  descended  another  stream,  almost 
them  that  the  Mohave  sank  in  the  dry,  to  the  desert, 
salt  lake,  and  that  the  second  lake  The  grades  in  this  pass  were 
had  been  formed  by  the  rains;  and  found  very  uniform.  After  ascend- 
that  in  times  of  high  water  in  the  ing  six  and  a  quarter  miles,  at  a 
salt  lake,  its  surplus  waters  flowed  grade  of  forty-five  feet,  there  sre 
into  the  other  lake  through  the  eighteen  and  one-quarter  miles  to 
ditch  before  mentioned.  the  crest,  at  an  average  grade  of 

Crossing  the  ridge,  they  descend**  seventy-eight  feet.  Descendingfrom 
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die  crest,  there  are  twenty-eight  turn  to  San  Diego,  and,  if  the  JacQm 

miles  at  an  averag^e  of  sixty-nine  pass  was  favourably  spoken  of,  to 

feet.    This  is  decidedly  the  best  proceeu  to  its  examination. 

pass  in  the  Coast  range.  Lieat  Williamson   directed  his 

Having  gained  the  eastern  base  march  through  the  desert  to  fort 
of  the  mountains,  Lieut  Parke  con-  Yuma,  and  expected  to  return  to 
tinned  along  the  base  until  he  San  Diego  at  about  the  same  time 
reached  the  wagon*road  leading  to  as  Lieut  Parke, 
fort  Yuma.  The  land  was  evidently  From  the  entrance  of  Warner's 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  he  pass  to  the  summit  of  the  Coast  is 
was  traveling,  therefore,  in  what  but  five  miles;  and  ten  miles  far- 
had  been  either  the  bed  of  a  lake,  ther  on  is  the  little  valley  of  San 
or  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Califor-  Felipe.  The  drainage  of  this  vai- 
nia.  Water  was  obtained  near  the  ley  is  through  a  narrow  rocky  ca- 
surface  by  digspng ;  a  distinct  wa-  non,  with  precipitous  mountains  on 
ter-Hne  was  visible  on  the  rocks,  either  side, 
and  the  barometer  ^ve  a  depres-  This  being  impracticable  for  a 
don  below  the  sea-level  of  nearly  wagon -road,  the  trail  is  led  over  a 
one  hundred  feet  collateral  crest,  four  hundred  feet 

From  San  Bernardino  a  mount-  above  San  Felipe,  and  is  broufifht  to 

a»n    range  extends,  like  most  of  the  head  of  another  creek ;  it  then 

the  mountains  in  this  region,  in  follows  this   creek  to  the  desert, 

a  south-easterly  direction,  nearly,  if  continually   descending,   with   the 

not  quite,  to  the  Colorado.  Nothing  exception  of  half  a  mile,  where  it 

is  known  of  the  country  between  crosses  a  hill  to  avoid  a  canon, 

these  mountains  and  the  mountains  From  the  entrance  to  within  two 

on  the  Mohave ;  and  it  is  believed  and  one-quarter  miles  of  the  sum* 

that  no  white  man  has  ever  pene-  mit,  the  grades  are  easy ;  thence 

trated  it    It  would  be  a  very  diffi-  for  one  and  one-quarter  miles  Ihe 

cnlt  country  to  explore,  on  account  grade  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen 

of  the  absence  of  water ;  for  there  feet,  and  for  one  mile  two  hundred 

is  in  this  region  but  one  rain  du-  and  eighty  feet     Descending  from 

ring  the  year,  which  falls  in  Au-  the  crest,  the  grade  is  at  three  bun* 

gnat  dred  and  thirty-three  feet  for  one 

The  country  included  between  and   one-third  miles,  and  at  one 

the     mountains  above-mentioned,  hundred   and  forty  feet  for  four 

the  Coast  range  and  the  Colorado  miles.    To  connect  the  point  where 

river,  is  known  as  the  Colorado  des-  the  ascending  grade  of  two  hundred 

ert     It  is  level,  and  mostly  desti-  and  eighty  feet  commences  with 

tute  of  vegetation.  that  where  the  descending  grade  of 

There  yet  remained  to  be  exam-  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  ends^ 

ined  the  passes  in  the  Coast  range,  would  require  a  tunnel  two  and  a 

leading  into  San  Diego,  and  the  des-  half  miles  long.     Having  thus  ar- 

ert  beyond  the  mountains.  rived  at  San  Felipe,  a  road  might 

But  two  passes  were  known  to  be  made  through  the  cafion  above 

exist :  Warner's  and  Jacum ;  which  described  with  immense  labour  and 

latter  was  supposed  to  be  partly  in  expense. 

Mexican  terntory.  The  distance  from  the  outlet  of 

In  Warner's  pass  a  creek  rises  Warner's  pass  to   Algodones,  the 

and  flows  towards  the  Pacific.    Lt.  point  where  the  road  first  strikes 

Parke  was  directed  to  follow  this  the  Colorado  river,  is  eighty  and 

ereek  to  its  termination,  then  re-  one-half  miles.    The  whole  of  this 
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is  almost  perfeetlj  level,  and  offsn  SierniNeTadaarefoand  ores  of  gold, 

no  obstacle  to  rail  road  makiog:  silver,  copper  and  platina;  cinnabar 

The  main  difficulty  is  in  the  barren  of  rich  quality,  and  many  of  the 

nature  of  the  country  and  the  want  precious  stones.    The  signs  d  vol- 

of  water.    The  desert  may  be  con-  canic    action    are    very    frequent 

sidered  the  least  obstacle  in  the  way  throughout  the  whole  r^on :  por- 

of  a  nul  road  route  in  California.  phyry,  and  other  volcanic  rocks  are 

The  Jacum  pass  was  found,  on  constantly  met  with.    The  air  oat- 

exaroi nation,  to  be  entirely  imprac-  line  of  the  mountains  is  described 

ticable;  the  mountains  are  high  as  singularly  sharp  and  beaatifdl; 

and  rugged,  and  it  was  impossible  to  a  pecdiarity,  no  doubt,  owing  to 

travel  anywhere  but  on  the  beaten  the  exceedingly  dry  atmosphere, 
trail.  On  the  vast  plains  lying  between 

If  a  road  were  constructed  from  the  ranges  of  mountains,  the  effects 

the  Mississippi  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  mirage  are  often  observable. 

of  the  Gila,  and  it  were  required  to  On  one  of  the  dry  lake-beds  some 

eontinue  that  road  to  the  Pacific,  observations  were  made,  worthy  the 

the  direction  it  must  follow  is  at  attention  of  the  geologists.    Very 

once  apparent  peculiar  marks,  like  the  tracks  of 

It  must  go  in  a  nearly  straight  animals,  were  seen  traced  on  the 

line  to  the  San   Gorgonio  pass;  clayey  surface;  they   consisted  of 

through  that  pass  to  ue  San  Ber-  little  depressions,  recurring  at  rega- 

nardino  valley ;  thence  to  San  Pe-  lar  intervals,  and  some  of  them  sp- 

dro,  or  some  point  in  its  vicinity  on  peered  as  if  caused  by  the  drawing 

the  coast    But  San  Pedro  has  no  of  some  light  body  over  the  sur&oe, 

harbour ;  in  fact,  the  only  good  while  it  was  moist  and  yielding.  It 

harbours  on  the  California  coast  are  was  some  time  before  their  origin 

those  of  San  Diego  and  San  Fran-  could  be  ascertained.    They  had 

eisco.  been  produced  by  the  branches  of 

To  reach  San  Francisco,  the  road  trees  and  bv  shrubs  driven  before 

must  still  go  through  the  San  Ber-  the  wind,  the  projecting  limbs  or 

nardino  valley,  and  thence  along  knots  of  which  had   left  r^ular 

the  coast,  or  it  must  re-cross  the  marks  in  their  rapid  rotation.    If 

coast  range,  cross  the  Sierra  Neva-  such  trails  were  covered  by  a  fnA 

da,  and  enter  the    Tulare  valley,  deposition  of  clay,  and  should  afte^ 

To  reach  San  Diego,  the  road  must  wards  come  to  light  by  the  splitting 

go  through  the  San  Gk>rgonio  paas,  of  the  layers,  they  would,  very  pes- 

and  along  the  coast,  turning  the  sibly,  be  regarded  as  the  tracks  of 

mountainous  country  which  lies  to  some  animal, 
the  south.  One  especial  object  of  attention 

The  geological  portion  of  the  to  the  geologist  of  the  expedition 

Report,  which  was  not  completed  was,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 

until   April,   1857,  is  exceedingly  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  in  the 

interesting  and  curious.    It    may  arid  regions,  by  means  of  artesian 

readily  be  conceived  how  favour-  wells. 

able  a  field  was  presented  to  the  The  presumptions  are  strongly  in 
geologist  in  a  country  so  mount-  favour  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
ainous  and  broken,  and  present-  supply.  It  was  found  that  the  strata 
ing,  in  some  places,  almost  ver-  of  clay  underlie  the  slopes  of  the 
tical  sections  of  the  hills.  The  mountains,  and  occupy  the  hollows 
number  and  variety  of  mineral  and  basiuHihaped  depressions  he- 
products  is   very   greiit:   in  the  tween  the  lost  mountains,  both  to 
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the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  mation  given  us  as  to  the  practica- 

Mohave  river.   These  clayey  strata,  hility  of  the  rail  road  to  the  Pacific 

no  doubt,   alternate   with  beds  of  — that  enterprise   which   may  be 

sand  and  g^vel,  and  subterranean  called  <A«  great  problem  of  our  peo- 

waters  may  flow  between  them,  or  pie — ^is  of  the  highest  importance 

at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  series,  and  value. 

next  to  the  underlying  granite.   As  The  public  mind  is  rapidly  be- 

a  general  rule,  the  shape  of  the  sur-  coming  reconciled  to  the  necessity 

face  corresponds  with  that  of  the  and  urgency  of  the  work ;  and  the 

subjacent  granite.  more  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

We  can  do  no  more  than  indi-  its  execution  are  investigated,  the 

cate  the  highly  interesting  charao-  more  they  prove  to  be  but  tempo- 

ter  of  this  publication.    The  infor-  rary. 


BT   THB   KTVSIU 

How  sweet  to  rest  ben^alh  these  arohiDg  vines. 

By  this  still  river,  while  the  sunset  bathes 

Earth,  air,  and  water  in  a  flood  of  glory ! 

How  sweet  to  feel  the  golden  calm  come  down 

Even  as  a  heavenly  angel  on  oar  souls, 

Touched  by  a  rapture  far  too  deep  for  words, 

The  rapture  of  divine  and  perfect  peace ! 

How  sweet  to  list  the  voice  of  gentle  gales, 

Gentle  and  loving — woo  the  virgin  stream. 

Flushed  with  a  tender  passion  that  leaps  up 

In  quick,  bright,  tremulous  wavelets  of  desire, 

And  then  swoons  off  iu  sighing:  sweet,  indeed ! 

But  not  so  sweet  as  thy  sott  hand  in  mine, 

So  tender  as  thy  silence,  by  mild  eyes 

Interpreted  \  nor  yet  so  sweet  and  glad 

As  this  fond  hope  thou  giv'st  me,  when  I  feel 

The  pulses  of  thy  little  fluttering  bosom, 

Wherefrom  thy  heart,  winged  by  the  might  of  Love, 

Would  fly  its  old  nest,  like  a  bird  in  Spring, 

To  mate  with  mine  through  lengths  of  summer  hours ! 


SOO  The  AOrm  m  High  lAfr.  [Jm^ 


THS   AOTRBSS   IK   HIGH   LITB:   AN   KPI80DK  IH   WIHTSB  QUABiRBS. 
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Aad  Mv.  iMlMid  of  noaBtiaf  b«rb^  itMd^ 

Be  ««p«n  rIbUj  1b  %  ladjr's  ehBrnber, 

T»  tb*  iMoiflwu  pl«Miac  of  •  lmt«y— Bunuao  m. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I  was  a  traTeler,  then,  npon  the  moor,  amidst  yondar  broshwood,  tbe  rati 

I  . aw  the  hare  that  need  about  wUb  ^rtrely    clunbenDg    over   thit 

I  heard  (he  wooda  and  distant  waters  ledge  of-  rocks,  and   thoM  diataat 

roar,  dosky  spots  npon  the  downs,  which 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy;  may  be  sheep,  tell  youthatsUlife 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  em-  ■.     •^       ^  i  a  sV      i  "^  i       xr 

ploy;  nas  not  left  the  Jand.    Yoa  may, 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  perchance,  on  your  joamey,  see  a 

A  J    Tr*l?"^*          e                        J  iroatherd  or  a  ahepherd   here  or 

And  all  tbe  ways  of  men  so  ram  and  rV            •                     xr 

melancholy.— IToniiwrtA.  there;  by  rarer  chance,  yon  may 

meet  some  way-farer  like  yoonel( 

Gentle  Reader:  Wherever   yon  but  as  likely  a  robber  as  an  hoDest 

may  be,  in  bodily  presence,  when  man;  and  may  find  shelter,  at  least, 

you  cast  your  eyes  on  this  page,  let  in  one  of  the  few  and  oomfortlen 

it  for  a  few  hours  transport  your  vendcu,  the  wretched  inns  the  roota 

complying  spirit  to  a  remote  region  affords, 

and  a  by-goue  day.    We  may  alter  You  need  not  pause  to  gase  on 

names  without  injury  to  our  story;  many  a  wild  scene,  some  beiaatifiil, 

but  every  real  character,  or  event,  and  even  here  and  there,  a  fertile 

has  its  own  time,  place  and  acci-  spot;  nor  loiter  in  this  provindal 

dents;  to  tear  it  from  them  is  like  town — rich,  perhaps,  in   Moorish 

transplanting  a  tree  from  its  native  ruins,  but  in  nothing  else — but  has- 

spot ;    it  must  be  trimmed    and  ten  onwards  till  you  reach  that  ele- 

pruned,  and  robbed  of  its  due  pro-  vated  point,  where  the   road,  one 

portions  and  its  natural  grace.  hundred  miles  from  Lisbon,  winds 

Here,  then,  on  this  lovely  day,  over  the  ridge  of  yonder  hill.   Tbe 

near  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  you  chilly  night  winds  of  the  peniDsois 

are  in  Alemtejo— the  largest,  poor-  have  gone  to  sleep.    Here,  even  in 

est,  and,  in  every  sense,  worse  peo-  mid-winter,  the  sun  at  this  honr 

pled  province  of  Portugal.    As  its  shoots  down  scorching  rays  upon 

name  implies,  you  are,  as  to  Lisbon,  your  head.     Seat  yourself  by  the 

beyond   the  Tagus.    Hasten   east-  road-side,  on  this  ledge  of  slate-rock, 

ward  over  this  sandy,  arid   plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  cork  oak,  which 

covered  with  a  forest  of  stunted  sea-  so  invitingly  spreads  out  its  shelte^ 

pines,  through  whose  tops  the  west  ing  arms.    Here,  while  you  take 

wind  glides  with  monotonous  and  breath,  cast  your  eyes  around  yoo. 

melancholy  moans,  fit  music  for  the  You  are  no  longer  in  the  midst 

wilderness  around  you.    Nor  need  of  broken,  desolate  wastes.    To  the 

you  loiter  on  this  desolate  moor,  south-west  rises  the  Serra  dH^asa— 

scantily  carpeted  with  heaths  of  dif-  its  sides  clothed   with   evergreen 

ferent  kinds  and  varying  hues.    The  oaks,  and  a  dense  growth  of  under* 

drowsy  tinkling  of  Uie  cow-bell  brash  sheltering  Uie  wolf  and  the 
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wild  boar,  while  tbe  northern  slope  eo  well  powdered  with  the  slate 
of  its  rocky  ridge  is  thatched  with  dust  of  the  rocky  road  he  travels, 
gnow.  Before  you  is  spread  out  With  a  long  goad  he  urges  on  the 
the  valley  of  the  Gnadiana.  Slo-  panting  beasU^,  yoked  to  the  rudest 
ping  downwards  towards  the  mi^ifhty  of  all  vehicles — the  bullock  cart  of 
stream,  lie  pasture,  grove  and  field,  Portugal.  Its  low  wheels,  made  of 
gaily  mingled  together.  There,  to  solid  wooden  blocks,  are  fastened  to 
Sie  east,  sits  Elvas,  on  a  loflty  hill,  the  axle-tree,  which  turns  with  them, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  vine-  and  at  every  step  squeaks  out  corn- 
yards,  oliveyards  and  orchards,  and  plaining  notes  under  the  burden  of 
just  north  of  it,  on  a  yet  loftier  a  cask  of  the  muddy  and  little 
peak,  with  a  deep  narrow  valley  prized  wine  of  the  province,  which 
Ij^ng  between  them,  stands  the  is  seeking  a  market  at  Elvas. 
crowning  castle  of  La  jLippe,  the  The  carter  is  now  overtaken  by 
strongest  fortress  in  Portugal.  Far  a  peasant  girl,  who,  with  basket  on 
beyond,  but  plainly  seen  through  her  arm,  has  been  gathering  chea- 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  penin-  nuts  and  bolotas  in  the  wood.  They 
mla,  now  doubly  transparent  since  are  no  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
it  has  been  purified  by  the  heavy  she  exchanges  her  brisk,  elastic  step, 
rains  which  here  usher  in  the  win-  for  a  pace  better  suited  to  that  of 
ter,  rises  the  blue  mountain  of  Al-  the  toiling  oxen.  The  beauty  of 
buquerque,  far  away  in  Spanish  this  dusky  belle  consists  of  a  smiling 
Estremadnra.  Whichever  way  you  mouth,  bright  black  eyes,  and  youth 
look.  Sierras,  nearer,  or  more  dis-  and  health.  Though  fond  of  gaudy 
tant,  tower  above  the  horizon,  or  colours,  she  is  not  over-dressed.  A 
fringe  its  utmost  verge.  light  handkerchief  rather  binds  her 

Among  these  scenes  of  nature's  raven   hair  than  covers  her  head, 

handiwork,  a  production  of  human  Her  bright  blue  petticoat,  scanty  in 

art  demands  your  attention.    See,  length,    and  her  orange>coloured 

on  your  right,  the  beginning  of  the  spencer,  open  in  front,  both  well 

ancient  aqueduct,  reared  by  Moor-  worn,  and  showing  here  and  there 

ish  hands,  which   leads  the  pure  a  rent,  but  half  conceal  the  graces 

mountain  stream  for  three  miles  of  her  form,  and  a  pair  of  nimble 

across  the  valley  to  the  city  seated  feet,  dispensing  the  trammels  of 

on  the  hill.     Here,  the  masonry  is  leather,  pick  their  way  skillfully 

but  a  foot  or  two  above  tbe  ground ;  along  the  stony  path.     That  she 

below,  the  road  will  lead  you  un-  does    not    contemn    ornament,  is 

der  its  three  tiers  of  arches,  with  the  shown  by  her  one  small  golden  ear- 

vater  gliding  an  hundred  feet  above  ring,  long  since  divorced  from  its 

your  head.  mate,  and  the  devout  faith  which 

But  here  comes  a  native  of  this  glows  in  her  bosom  is  symbolized 

region  to  enliven,  if  not  adorn,  the  by  the  little  silver  image  of  our 

•landscape.  This  lean,  swarthy  young  lady,  slung  from  her   neck  by  9 

fellow,  under  his  sombrero  with  am-  silken  cord,  spun  by  her  own  silk 

pie  brim,  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  worms,  and   twisted   by  her  own 

of  the  peasants  of  Alemtejo.    His  hands.    In  short,  she  is  neither 

sheep-skin   jacket    hangs  loosely  beautiful,  nor  noble,  nor  rich ;  yet 

from  his  shoulders,  and  between  his  her  company  seems  instantly  to 

nether  garment  and    his  clumsy  smooth  the  road  and  lighten  the 

shoes,  he  displays  the  greater  part  toils  of  travel  to  her  swain.    He 

of  a  pair  of  sinewy  legs,  which  helps  himself,  unasked,  out  of  her 

would   be  brown,  were  they  not  basket,  and  urges  her  to  partake  of 
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the  stores  of  bis  leathern  wallet —  iDto  their  habits  of  slow  and  digiit> 

hard  goat's  cheese — ^and  the  crumb-  fied  motion.    You   will  think  it 

ling  loaf  of  broa  or  maize  bread,  high  time  for  him  to  be  sent  horns, 

Soon  in  deep  and  sweet  conference,  that  some  one  less  luxurioas  sod 

in    their  crabbed,  but   expressive  stately,  but  more  alert  and  ener- 

tongue,  he  forgets  to  make  occa-  getic,  may  fill  his  place.    One  look 

sional   use  of  his  goad,  and  thus  into  the  coach  will  undeceive  yon. 

keeping   pace   with   the  loitering  Its  chief  occupant  is  a  lady,  wboas 

bullocks,  they  go  leisurely  along,  years  do  not  exceed  nineteen ;  and 

Let  them  pass  on,  and  wait  for  bet-  she  is  evidently  no  native  of  Alem- 

tergame.  tejo,  nor  of  Portugal;  and  might 

Turn  and  look  at  this  cavalcade  have  been  sent  out  hither  as  a  sped- 
toiling  up  towards  you.     A  sudden  men  of  what  a  more  northern  coiiii- 
bend  in  the  road  has  brought  it  try  can  occasionally  produce.  While 
into  view,  and  its  aspect,  half  native,  she  looks  out  with  deep,  yet  lively 
half  foreign — its  mixed  civil  and  mil-  interest  on  the  scenery  before  and 
itary  character — attracts  attention,  around  her,  you  naturally  gaze  with 
Two  mounted  orderlies,  in  a  British  deeper  interest  only  upon  her.  Her 
uniform,  lead  the  way,  and  are  fol-  companion  is  her  maid,  some  years 
lowed  by  a  clumsy  Lisbon  coach,  older  than  herself,  who  might  be 
every  part  of  it  well  laden  with  lug-  worth  looking  at,  were  her  mistreat 
g^ge.     It  is  drawn  by  four  noble  out  of  the  way. 
mules,  such   as  are   seldom  seen  One  of  the  orderlies,  turning  in 
out   of   the    peninsula,  deserving  his  saddle,  now  points  out  the  eitf 
more  stylish  postillions  than  those  to  the  old  man,  who,  in  turn,  leans 
who,    in    ragged    jackets,  greasy  over  to  the  coach  window,  and  calk 
leathern   breeches  and  huge  jack  out,  ^My  lady,  there  is  Elvas!** 
boots,  are  urging  them  on.    Two  ^^And  my  father  is  in  ElvasT 
men  sit  at  ease  on  the  coach  box.  She  leans  eagerly  out  of  the  win- 
One,  a  tall  young  fellow,  looks  at  a  dow ;  but  the  front  of  the  clumsy 
distance  like  a  field-officer  in  a  flashy  vehicle  obstructs  the  view,  and  she 
uniform,  but  is  only  an  English  foot-  calls  out,  ^  Stop  the  coach,  Moodie, 
man  in  a  gaudy  livery,  who  needs  and  let  me  out.    I  will  not  go  one 
the  training  of  a  London  winter  or  step  further  until  I  have  taken  a 
two,  in  a  fashionable  household,  to  good  look  at  Elvas." 
make  him   a  fiunky  of  the  first  The  old  man  testily  orders  a  halt 
water.    The  other,  an   old   man,  The  footman  opens  the  door,  and 
with  asevere  countenance,  is  plainly  the  lady  springs  lightly  out,  fol- 
dressed,  but,  with  a  less  brilliant  ex*  lowed   by  her  maid.     Neglecting 
tenor,  has  a  more  respectable  air  all  other  objects  in  sight,  she  giaes 
than  his  companion.     He,  too,  is  lone:  and  eagerly  at  the  city  seated 
the  man  in  authority  as,  from  time  on  the  hill.    The  interest  she  shows 
to  time,  he  directs  the  party  and  is  no  longer  merely  that  of  obser- 
ttrges  them  on  in  somewhat  impa-  vant  curiosity,  but  is  prompted  by 
tient  tones.  the  gushing  aflfections  of  the  heart. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  coun*  In  El  vas,  besides  much  new  and 

try  and  the  times,  you  may  imag-  strange,  there  is  something  known 

ine  that  some  British  greneral  oflS-  and  loved. 

oer  has  been  so  long  in  the  penin-  She  now  begins  to  question  the 

tula,  that  he  has  adopted  the  style  orderiies  as  to  the  exact  spot  where 

and  equipage  of  Cuesta,  and  some  her  father  has  quartered  himself; 

^\er  Spanish  leaden,  and  fallen  but  the  old  man  interrupts  her: 
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^Tou  have  traveled  a  long  way,  The    British  armj  then  invaded 

my  lady,  to  get  to  Elvas,  but  you  Spain  on  the  side  of  the  kingdom 

will  never  reach  it  while  you  stand  of  Leon :  the  forts  of  Salamanca 

looking  at  it  and  spereing  about  it."  fell  before  them  in  June,  and  in 

**  Very  true,  old  Wisdom.    How  July  the  battle  of  Salamanca  crushed 

eomes  it  that  yon  are  always  in  the  the  French  force  in  that  quarter, 

right?     Ijet  us  push  on  now,  and  in  and  opened  the  road  to  Madrid  to 

an  hour,"  she  exclaims,  stepping  into  the  British,  who,  driving  thence  the 

the  coach,  **I  will  see  my  father, for  intrusive  king, acquired  the  control 

the  first  time  since  I  was  fourteen."  of  all  Central  Spain.  But,  at  length, 

The  coach  moves  on,  but  too  in  October,  the  castle  of  Burgos 
slowly  for  her.  Leaning  out  of  the  defied  their  utmost  efforts,  unaided 
window,  and  surveying  the  road,  by  a  siege  train.  The  French  hosts 
she  calls  out  gaily,  '*  our  road  lies  from  north,  south  and  east,  aban- 
down  hill,  Moodie,and  they  tell  me  doning  rich  provinces  and  strong 
that  mutes  are  so  sure-footed  that  fortresses  they  had  held  for  years, 
they  never  stumble.  Pray  buy  or  gathered  around  them  in  over* 
borrow  that  long  goad  from  the  whelming  numbers;  and  slowly, 
young  gentleman  in  the  sheepskin  reluctantly,  and  with  many  a  stub- 
jacket.  By  skillful  use  of  it  you  born  halt,  the  English  general  re- 
might  mend  our  pace,  and  bring  us  traced  his  steps  towards  Portugal, 
soon  to  Elvas."  The  prostrated  strength  of  both  ar- 

We  will  leave  this  impatient  lady  mies  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 

to  hasten  on  to  Elvas,  whether  ex-  The  French  gave  up  the  pursuit, 

pedited  or  not  by  the  use  of  the  being  too  hungry  to  march  further, 

ffoad,  to  inquire  the  occasion  of  her  or  to  fight  any  more;  and  the  dis- 

journey  thither.  cipline  and  appetites  of  the  British 

For  five  years  the  peninsula  has  soldiers  were  indicated,   on    their 

been  one  battle  field,  and  the  pre-  march  through  the  forests  border- 

•ent  has  been  one  of  unceasing  ac-  ing  the  Huebra,  by  the  fusilade 

dvity  to  the  British  troops.     Begin-  opened  on  the  herds  of  swine,  which 

ning  the  year  by  suddenly  crossing  were  fattening  on  the  acorns  there, 

the  frontier  and  investing  Ciudad  For  a  moment  their   commander 

Rodrigo,    they   had   taken   it  by  thought  himself  surprised,  and  that 

storm  in  January,  while  the  French  the  country,  for  miles  around,  was 

were  preparing  to  relieve  it.  the  scene  of  one  wide-spread  skir- 

Equally    unexpectedly    crossing  mish  with  the  foe.    Even  hanging 

the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  they  a  few  of  his  men  did  not  put  a  stop 

had  sat  down  before  the  strong  for-  to  the  disorder.    Late  in  November 

treas  of  Badajoz,  and  to  save  a  few  the  troops  were  permitted  to  pause 

Sreeious  days,  in  which  Soult  and  for  rest,  in  the  neighbourhood!  of 
[armont  might  have  united  their  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  their  ener- 
hoats  to  its  rescue,  they,  in  April,  gies  prostrated,  and  their  discipline 
took  it  in  a  bloody  assault;  buying  relaxed  through  the  sieges  and  bat- 
immediate  possession  at  the  price  of  ties,  the  continual  marches,  the 
more  than  a  thousand  precious  lives,  exposure  and  the  want  of  a  cam- 
No  sooner  had  the  disappointed  Mar-  paign  so  long  and  arduous  as  this, 
shals  withdrawn  their  armies  to  Strange  it  seemed  to  them,  after 
leas  exhausted  regions,  than  the  going  so  far,  and  doing  and  suffer- 
forts  of  Almarez  were  surprised  in  ing  so  much,  that  they  should  end 
May,  and  the  direct  route  of  com-  the  campaign  where  they  had  be- 
municatioQ  between  them  cut  off.  gun  it.    Yet  they  had  done  much : 
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wrenching  the  larger  and  richer  half  was  wiUing  to  see  the  ladseo}oj 

of  Spain  oat  of  the  grasp  of  the  themselves  freely. 

French,  and  changing  their  posses-  Lord  Strathern,  a  vetenm  um^ 

sioQ  of  the  country  to  a  mere  inva-  what  the  worse  for  wear,  had  en- 

sion  of  it  tered  the  array  a  cadet  of  a  Scotch 

Such  toils  need  long  rest.  Priva-  family,  more  nohle  than  rich.  At 
tionsand  sufferings  like  theirs  should  length,  the  obliging  death  of  a  cousin 
be  repaid  by  no  scanty  measure  of  brought  him  a  Scotch  peerage, and 
plenty  and  enjoyment  The  troops  an  estate  little  adequate  to  sap- 
went  into  winter  quarters  chiefly  port  that  dignity.  High  rank,  and 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus;  a  narrow  estate,  form  an  incoDTe- 
but,  as  an  army  in  the  country  is  nient  union ;  so  he  stuck  to  the  pro- 
always  in  danger  of  starvation,  a  fession  which  he  loved,  and,  being 
brigade  was  nent  over  into  Alem-  a  widower,  transferred  the  caro  of 
tejo,  at  once,  to  make  themselves  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  a  sift> 
com fortable,  and  to  faci  1  i  tate  getti ng  ter  i  n  Scot) and. 
up  supplies  from  a  province  which  Though  he  had  seen  little  of  do- 
now  had  something  in  it:  as  for  four  mestic  life,  he  was  an  affectiooate 
years  the  French  had  been  kept  man.  The  briskness  of  the  last 
out  of  it  campaign,  and  the  number  of  his 

Accordingly,  it   was  absolutely  friends  who  dropped  off  in  the 

refreshing  to  see  the  liberal  jirovis-  course  of  it,  strongly  reminded  him 

ion  made  for  the  almost  insatiable  that  if  he  would  once  again  see  his 

wants  of  this  brigade — for  among  daughter,  now  attaining  woman- 

them  our  story  lies.    They  proved  hood,  it  would  be  well  to  lose  no 

themselves  good  soldiers,  to  a  man,  time  about  it.    So,  one  moraing, 

in  their  zeal  to  refresh  and  strength-  during  the  retreat  from  Burgos,  u> 

en  themselves  against  the  next  cam-  ter  issuing  the  brigade  orders  for 

paign,  by  enjoying,  to  the  full,  every  the  day,  he  penned  an  order  to  hit 

good  thing  within  their  reach.  The  sister  in  Scotland,  to  send  out  the 

oflScers,  especially,  ransacked   the  young  lady,  with  proper  attendants, 

country  for  every  commodity  that  under  the  care  of  the  wife  of  any 

could  promote  enjoyment ;  and  what  ofScer  of  rank  who  might  be  sailing 

Alemtejo  could  not  furnish,  Lisbon  for  Lisbon.    There  she  would  be 

and  London  must  provide.   Nothing  within   reach,  and  he  might  find 

was  too  costly  for  their  purses,  no  leisure  to  visit  her. 

Elace  too  distant  for  their  search.  His  sister  would  have  protested 

doubtless,  the  veterans  of  the  great-  against  this,  had  she  had  an  oppor- 

est  of  all  great  captains  were  per-  tunity,  but  the  order  of  the  father, 

mitted  for  a  time  to  run  a  free  and  and  the  affectionate  and  adventa- 

joyous  career  in  Capua;  and  this  rous  spirit  of  the  daughter, at  once 

brigade,  besides  having  a  little  cor-  decided  the  matter.    On  her  arri- 

ner  of  Portugal  to  themselves, some-  val,  however,  in  Lisbon,  her  father 

what  out  of  sight  of  the  command-  was  too  busy  establishing  his  brig- 

er-in-chief  and  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  ade  in  comfortable  quarters,  to  meet 

enjoyed  the  further  advantage  of  her  there,  and  the  military  horiaon 

being  led  by  a  good  soldier  in  the  giving  promise  of  a  quiet  winter, 

field,  and  a  free-liver  in  garrison  he  summoned  her  to  join  him  at 

and  camp,  who  looked   upon  his  Elvas. 

men  in  winter  quarters,  after  a  hard  The  brigade  had  been,  for  some 

campaign,  somewhat  in  the  light  of  weeks,  living  in  clover  in  their  mod- 

edhool  boys  in  the  holidays,  and  em    Capua,    when   Lady    Mabd 
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Stewart  joined  her  father.    A  Por-  plundered  them,  at  the  same  time, 

tuauese  provincial  town,  with  its  that  they  had  not  since  found  heart 

filthy  streets  and  squalid  populace,  or  means  to  repair  and  refurnish  it. 

could  be  no  agreeable  place  of  res-  Accordingly,  it  was  a  good  deal 

idence   to   a  British   lady.     Lord  dilapidate.     But  the  refectory  and 

Strathem  felt    this,  and,  looking  the  kitchen  took  his  lordship's  eye. 

about  him,  found  a  large  building  The  former  could  dine  half  the  offi- 

in  the  midst  of  an  orchard  without  cers  of  the  brigade  at  a  time,  and 

the  walls  of  Elvas,  and  more  than  the  latter  allowed  abundant  elbow 

half  way  down   the  hill.     It  had  room  to  cooks  and  scullions,  while 

been  erected  by  one  of  the  monastic  preparing  the  feast     So,  here  he 

societies  of  the  city,  as  a  place  of  established  the  headquarters  of  his 

occasional  retirement  for  pleasure,  brigade,    and    here    Lady    Mabel 

or  devotion,  or  both.     The  French  Stewart  made  her   appearance  in 

had  summarily  turned  them  out  of  the  new  dignity  of  womanhood,  to 

itfiveyears  before,  and  so  thoroughly  preside  over  his  household. 


CHAPTER   II. 

OhSovereign  beauty,  you  whose  charms  fare  even  at  home,  now  demanded 

wtSs^ts't^'ruShrcriliuate,  homage  and  it  was  freely  paid. 

Except  your  looking-glass.  Lord  Strathern,  a  social  and  jo- 

[Southmf.fram  the  Spanish,  vial  man,  had  always  been  a  favour- 

The  arrival  ofLady  Mabel  Stewart  ite  with  his  subalterns,  but  now  his 
was  a  god-send  to  the  young  officers  popularity  attained  its  acme.  His 
of  the  brigade.  Already  the  sour-  open  house  became  headquarters, 
ces  of  interest  afforded  bvthecoun-  even  more  in  a  social  than  a  milt- 
try,  around,  began  to  fail  them.  Few  tary  sense.  It  was  a  little  court, 
men  can  long  make  a  business  of  and  Lady  Mabel  played  the  queen 
mere  eating  and  drinking.  Red-  regnant  there, 
legged  partridges  were  getting  Justly  proud  of  her,  her  father 
scarce  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  encouraged  this  state  of  things,  ta- 
hoar  hunting  in  the  mountain  for-  king  all  the  attention  she  attracted 
ests  was  distant,  laborious,  and,  too  as  compliments  to  himself,  and  the 
often,  fruityess  of  game.  The  see-  gentlemen  displayed  great  inge- 
nery  of  the  country,  the  costume  nuity  in  devising  various  excuses  for 
and  habits  of  the  people,  now  famil-  being  in  freauent  attendance  at 
iar  to  their  eyes,  palled  upon  their  headquarters,  m  the  service  of  her 
tastes.  They  wanted  something  ladyship.  Lieut.  Goring,  the  best 
new  to  interest  them,  and  were  par-  horseman  in  the  —  light  dragoons, 
ticalarly  delighted  when  this  nov-  a  squadron  of  which  had  been  sent 
elty  came  from  home.  But,  above  hither  with  the  brigade,  to  fatten 
all,  the  black-haired,  dark-eyed  their  emaciated  steeds  on  the  bar- 
daughters  of  this  sunny  region  ley  and  maize  of  Alemtejo,  estab- 
grew  many  shades  browner  in  their  lished  himself,  uninvited,  in  the 
eyes.  We  look  not  at  the  daffodils  post  of  equerry,  and  sedulously  de- 
when  the  lily  rears  its  head.  A  voted  himself  to  training  the  beau- 
new  and  higher  order  of  beauty,  tiful  Andalusian  provid^  for  Lady 
VOL.  rv.            20 
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Biabers  own  saddle.  Of  course,  he  these  gentlemen's  spheres  of  official 
had  to  be  in  attendance  when  d a ty  lay  properly  out  of  doors.  Bat 
she  took  the  air  on  horse-back,  he  soon  found  a  dangerous  riral  to 
Major  Warren,  from  a  free,  heed-  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  is 
less  sportsman,  who  followed  his  the  person  of  Major  Lumley,  who, 
game  for  his  own  pleasure,  became  possessing  great  taste  and  skill  in 
game-keeper,  or  rather  grand  hunts  music,  accidentally  heard  Lady  Ma- 
man,  bound  to  lay  the  feathered,  bel  singing  in  one  room  while  be 
furred,  and  scaly  tribes  under  contri-  was  conversing  with  her  father  in 
bution  to  supply  her  table  and  tempt  the  next  ^  She  has,''  thought  sod 
her  delicate  appetite.  A  proud  and  said  the  major,  ^^  the  sweetest  voice 
happy  man  was  he  when  skill  or  for-  in  the  world;  and  it  only  needs  s 
tun^  enabled  him  to  lay  the  antlered  little  more  cultivation  to  make  it 
stag  or  tusked  boar  at  her  feet,  and  heavenly  !^'  Lord  Strathern  thought 
expatiate  on  the  incidents  of  his  so  too.  The  raajor^s  instructive  tal- 
sylvan  campaign.  He,  of  course,  en ts  were  put  into  reQuisition,aod, 
must  be  often  invited  to  partake  of  from  private  practice,  her  father  led 
the  social  meal.  Captain  Cranfield,  her  on,  somewhat  reluctant,  to  more 
of  the  engineers,  had  just  returned  public  display,  and  soon  the  major 
from  Badajoz,  where  he  had  been  re-  and  herself  discoursed  exquisite  ma- 
pairing  shattered  bastions,  and  sic  to  the  ears  of  a  score  of  officers, 
patching  up  curtains  sadly  torn  by  at  a  musical  soiree.  I^  with  the 
shot  and  shell.  He  found  Lady  powers  she  did  not  acquire  the  con- 
Mabel  busy  renovating,  moderni-  fidence  of  a  prima  donna,  it  was  uot 
sing  and  adorning  the  rude  and  his  lordship's  fault.  Had  propriety 
comfortless  apartments  of  her  mo-  permitted,  he  would  have  brought 
nastio  quarters.  Immediately  his  up  the  brigade  in  close  columns  of 
pencil,  ois  professional  ingenuity  divisions,  to  hear  Lady  Mabel  sing; 
and  skill  are  devoted  to  her  service,  and  he  could  not  help  saying  to  the 
He  appoints  himself  architect,  up-  gentlemen  beside  him:  ''I  have 
holsterer  and  improver-general  to  heard  you,  young  fellows,  talk  about 
the  household.  He  designed  ele-  the  nightingale  of  this  southere 
gant  curtains,  with  grac/cful  fes-  country,  and  have  even  known  some 
toons  for  the  misshapen  windows,  of  you  spend  hours  in  the  moonlit 
tasteful  hangings  to  conceal  bare  grove,  listening  to  their  muac,  but 
walls  of  rough  hewn-stone,  pictur-  my  bird  from  ourfogg^  climate  caa 
esque  screens  to  hide  unsightly  cor*  out-warble  a  wood  full  of  them.^ 
ners;  and  arranged  and  put  them  And  no  one  felt  disposed  to  contra- 
up  with  as  much  skill,  as  if,  with  a  diet  him. 

natural  genius  for  it,  he  had  been  How  many  others,  irresistibly  at- 

bred  to  the  business    The  com-  tracted,  sought,  eaoh  in   his  own 

monest  materials  became  rich  chintz  way,  to  make  himself  agreeable,  we 

and  costly  arras  in  his  hands,  ma-  will  not  undertake  to  say.    Per- 

hogany,  or  rare  wood  at  his  bidding,  haps.  Ensign  Wade,  who,  not  yet 

One  morning  so  spent  put  him  on  eighteen,  had  just  been  rubbing  off 

an  easier  footing  with  Lady  Mabel  the  school-boy  in  the  last  campaign, 

than  a  dozen  casual  meetings;  and  was  the  most  madly  in  love  with 

he  quite  got  the  weather  gage  of  her;  unless  he  was  surpassed  by 

both  equerry  and  huntsman,  secu-  little  Captain  Hatton,  who,  being 

ring  frequent  and  easy  intercourse,  but  five  feet  three,  had,  to  the  great 

while  advising  and  assisting  her  in  injury   of    his  marching    powers, 

his  inter-menial  capacity,  whereas  magnanimously  added  an  extra  inch 
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to  his  boot  heels,  that  Lady  Mabel  ole,  composed  of  gentlemen  only, 
might  not  look  too  much  down  most  of  them  unmarried,  young  and 
upoQ  him,  when  so  happy  as  to  gay,  and  admiring  her.  In  short, 
stand  beside  her.  Lady  Mabel  was  finishing  off  her 

Hers  was  a  curious  position  for  a  education  in  a  very  bad  school, 
lady,  and,  yet,  more  for  one  so  young,  worse,  perhaps,  than  a  Frenchified 
She  instinctively  looked  round  for  academy,  devoted  to  the  education 
the  countenance  and  support  which  of  the  extremities,  in  the  shape  of 
only  female  companions  could  give,  music,  dancing  and  gabbling  French, 
But,  of  the  very  few  ladies  with  the  with  a  dash  of  mental  and  moral 
brigade,  Mrs.  Col.  Colville  was  at  training  in  the  development  of  the 
Portalegre,  where  her  husband's  sickly  imaginations  of  the  head  and 
regiment  was  quartered,  the  wife  of  the  empty  vanities  of  the  heart. 
Major  Grey  was  shut  up  with  him  For  a  time  the  dilapidated  condi- 
in  his  sick  room.  Mrs.  Captain  tion  of  kitchen  and  refectory  restrict- 
Howe  had  come  out  from  home  ed  the  scale  of  hospitality  at  head- 
less to  visit  her  husband  than  to  quarters.  But  Lady  Mabel  soon 
cure  her  rheumatism  in  the  balmy  completed  her  reforms  of  house  and 
climate  of  Elvas,  and  the  wife  of  household,  in  which  she  found  old 
Captain  Ford  had  just,  very  injudi-  Moodie  an  able  assistant  Captain 
ciously.presented  him  with  two  little  Cran field  had  to  bring  his  labours 
Portuguese,  who  might  have  made  of  love  to  an  end,  and  Lord  Strath- 
very  good  Englishmen,  had  they  em  celebrated  the  event  by  feasting 
first  seen  the  light  in  the  right  a  large  party  of  his  friends. 
place.  If  the  brigade  had  suffered  While  the  company  was  asscm- 
heavy  loss  in  the  last  campaign,  the  bling,  Lady  Mabel  led  a  party  of 
ladies  of  the  brigade  were  abso-  the  first  comers  through  the  apart- 
lutely  hore  de  combat,  and  could  ments,  to  admire  the  results  of  the 
not  furnish  Lady  Mabel  even  a  sen-  labour  and  taste  bestowed  upon 
tinel  in  the  shape  of  a  chaperon,  them.  Some  of  the  more  prying 
She  felt  that  this  was  awkward ;  peeped  into  the  kitchen  to  see  what 
but,  said  she  to  herself,  ^  If  there  was  going  on  there, 
were  any  impropriety  in  my  situa-  *'I  am  glad  to  see,^'  said  Captain 
tion  here,  papa  would  not  open  his  Hatton,  ''that  though  this  is  a  mo- 
house  so  freely  to  the  ofScers  of  the  nastic  house,  and  the  day  a  fast-day, 
brigade.'^  For  she  loved  and  ad-  we  shall  not  have  to  dine  ortho- 
mired  him  far  too  much  to  doubt  doxically,  on  hacalhao  and  sardin- 
hia  judgment  on  such  anoint   Now,    has^ 

Lord  Strathern  had  dined  the  bet-        '*Nor  be  bored  with   the   long 
ter  part  of  his  life  at  a  regimental    Latin  grace,"  said  Major  Warren, 
mess  table;  and  when  promotion  at    *'  which  the  very  walls  of  the  refeo- 
length  removed  him  from  that  ge-    tory  are  tired  of  hearing  and  not 
nial  sphere,  he  felt  selfish  and  soli-    understanding." 
tary,  if  he  took  his  dinner  and  wine        ^  Would  rendering  it  into  English 
without,  at  least,  a  corporal's  guard    reconcile  you  to.  its  length  f  asked 
of  his  brother  officers  around  him.    Lady  Mabel. 
So  far  from  deeming  his  daughter's       "'  Not  in  the  least    I  think  no- 
arrival  a  reason  for  excluding  them,    thing  so  heterodox  as  a  long  grace, 
she  was  a  strong  ally,  and  a  delight-    while  soup  and  fish  grow  cold." 
fol  addition  to  his  means  of  enter-        ^  1  am  told,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
taining  his  friends.     So  she  found    passing  into  the  next  apartment, 
herself  suddenly  the  centre  of  a  cir-   **  that  this  was  the  prior'sown  room." 
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"  That  is  very  likely,"  said  Cap- 
tain Hatton,  *'from  its  neighbour- 
hood  to  the  kitchen.** 

'^It  is  not  exactly  the  apartment,'' 
she  continued,  ^*  which  1  would  de- 
sign for  a  lady's  withdrawing  room. 
But,  if  it  satisfied  the  holy  father  be- 
fore it  was  thus  improved,  it  is  too 
good  for  a  heretic  like  me.  I  some- 
times feel  myself  a  profane  intruder 
here,  and,  when  I  call  to  mind  whom 
this  building  belongs  to,  and  see  so 
many  red-coated  gentry  stalking  at 
ease  through  dormitory,  refectory 
and  cloisters,  I  think  of  rooks  who 
have  fled  the  rookery,  before  a 
flock  of  flamingoes  who  usurp  their 
place." 

**The  pious  crows,"  said  Captain 
Hatton,  "would  forgive  our  intru- 
sion, did  they  see  the  bird  of  para- 
dise that  attracts  us  hither." 

"Put  a  weight  on  your  fancy, 
Captain  Hatton,"  said  Lady  Mabel. 
"Such  another  flight  and  it  may  pass 
away  altogether.  Pray  observe  the 
admirable  effect  of  those  hangings, 
with  which  Captain  Cranfleld  has 
concealed  the  dark  and  narrow  pas- 
sage that  leads  to  the  oratory." 

fllajor  Warren  was  provoked  at 
the  general  a^imiration  of  Cran- 
field's  taste  and  skill,  and  stung  by 
the  repeated  thanks  with  which 
Lady  Mabel  repaid  his  labours,  so 
he  endeavoured  to  turn  them  into 
ridicule. 

"It  is  a  thousand  pities,  Cran- 
fleld, that  these  happy  designs 
should  perish  with  their  temporary 
use.  Let  me  beg  you  to  send  a 
sketch  of  them  to  Col.  Sturgeon, 
the  head  of  your  department.  They 
should  be  preserved  among  the 
draughts  and  plans  of  the  engineer 
corps." 

Cranfleld  was  about  to  make  an- 
gry answer,  but  Lady  Mabel  antici- 
pated him  by  saying:  "doubtless, 
whenever  Col.  Sturgeon  has  occa- 
sion to  turn  monkish  cloisters  into 
ladies'  bowers,  it  will  save  him  a 


world  of  trouble  to  avail  himself  of 
these  designs." 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. Colonel  Bradshawc,  re- 
solving that  his  juniors  should  not 
have  Lady  Mabel  all  to  themselves, 
availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
precedence,  to  hand  her  into  the 
room,  and  seated  himself  at  her 
right  hand. 

Full  thirty  guests  occupied  the 
space  between  her  father's  portly, 
but  martial  figure,  and  her  Beat  at 
the  head  of  the  table ;  and  though, 
Minerva-like  in  air  and  form,  she 
presided  there  with  exquisite  gpraoe, 
she  shrunk  from  this  long  array, 
and  sought  a  kind  of  privacy  in  de- 
voting her  attention,  somewhat  ex- 
clusively, to  the  senior  colonel  of 
the  brigade.  Knowing  how  im- 
portant a  matter  dining  was  in  his 
estimation,  she  soon  made  a  con- 
quest of  him,  by  her  judicious  cars 
in  supplying  his  wants,  tickling  his 
palate,  and  coinciding  in  his  tastes. 
She  even,  for  his  benefit,  called  into 
requisition  the  unwilling  services  of 
old  Moodie,  who  had  habitually  ta- 
ken his  post  behind  her,  like  a  sen- 
tinel, not  troubling  himself  about 
the  wants  of  the  guests.  The  colo- 
nel might  have  cooked  with  thirst 
before  he  spontaneously  handed  him 
a  decanter. 

Col.  Bradshawe  having  made 
himself  comfortable,  next  sought  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  "  What  a 
delightful  contrast  between  my  sit- 
uation to-day,  and  this  day  year, 
Lady  Mabel." 

*'  Where  were  you  then  f 

"  About  this  hour  we  were  ford- 
ing the  Aguada,  in  a  snow  storm, 
to  invest  Ciudad  Rodrigo." 

"That  was  somewhat  different 
from  our  present  occupation." 

"We  soon  finished  that  little 
piece  of  work,  however,  before  we 
had  suffered  many  privations  there. 
But  it  proved  to  be  but  the  opening 
of  a  campaign,  which  I  began,  after 
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a  time,  to  think  wonld  never  come  had  been  well  macerated  in  it,  it  waa 

to  an  end."  allowed  to  ferment  and  grow  sour, 

"And,  unhappily,**  said  Lady  Ma-  then  sold  to  us  at  the  price  of  good 

bel,  ''it  did  not  end  quite  so  pros-  liquor." 

perously  as  it  promised  to  do."  "  That  accounts,'*  said  Lady  Ma- 

'* Fortune  is  a  fickle  mistress, and  bel,  ''for  the  provident  care  you 
fond  of  showing  her  character  in  lately  showed,  in  laying  in  a  stock 
war,"  said  the  colonel.  "Sometimes  of  better  liquor  for  your  winter's 
she  favors  one  party  with  a  run  of  use.  Is  it  true  that  you  sent  a  spe- 
luck,  then,  shifts  suddenly  over  to  cial  agent  to  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
the  other  side.  So  with  individuals,  to  select  the  best  sherry  for  the  reg- 
only  there  she  is  most  apt  to  work  imental  mess  ?" 
at  cross  purposes.  One  pretty  fel-  "  Not  exactly  a  special  agent," 
low  deserves  to  live  forever,  and  said  the  colonel,  disclaiming  it  with 
gets  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  first  a  gentle  wave  of  the  hand;  "but, 
skirmish — another  deserves  to  rise,  finding  a  trusty  person,  and  a  capi- 
and  all  his  good  service  is  over-  tal  judge,  going  thither,  we  did 
looked  or  forgotten — another  gets  charge  him  with  a  little  com  mis- 
praise  and  promotion  for  what  be  sion  that  way." 
never  did,  or  ought  never  to  have  "I  was  sorry  tohear  of  your  dis- 
done.  Some  men  have  such  luck!  appointment,"  added  she,  in  a  corn- 
There  is  L'Isle,  now,  who,  after  be-  miserating  tone,  "  I  am  told  that 
ing  pushed  on  as  fast  as  money  and  he  found  that  the  firm  of  Soult,  Vic- 
family  interest  could  shove  him ;  tor  <fe  Go.  had  already  taken  up  all 
what  next  happens  to  him  ?  Why  the  oldest  and  best  wine  on  credit, 
just  for  blundering  into  a  Spanish  that  is,  without  paying  for  it;  and 
village,  and  being  nearly  taken  with  you  had  to  put  up  with  new  and 
his  whole  command,  he  is  made  a  inferior  brands,  or  go  without  any." 
lieutenant-colonel  on  the  spot."  "It  is  but  too  true,"  said  the  col- 

"That  is  a  curious  result  of  such  onel,  with  a  sigh,  "those  rascally 

a  blunder."  Frenchmen  had  drained  the  coun- 

" Curious,  but  true.    This  is  cap-  try  of  everything  worth  drinking; 

ital  port,"  interjected  the  colonel,  our  agent,  very  wisely,  under   the 

emptying  his  glass,  "  we  drank  no  circumstances,  made   no  purchase 

such  stuff  as  this  during  the  last  there,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for,  I 

campaign.     I  would  not    disgust  have  since  learned,  that  the  Amon- 

yon  with  a  detail  of  our  privations;  tillado,  which    had    been   rerom- 

but  you  must  know.  Lady  Mabel,  mended  to  us  as  the  dry  est  of  sherry 

that  during  the  whole  march  from  wines,  is  made  from   a  variety  of 

Madrid  to  Burgos,  and  thence,  in  grapes  plucked  before  they  are  ripe." 

retreat,  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  I  never  "How  lucky,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 

tasted  a  bottle  of  wine  that  deserved  in  a  congratulatory  tone,  "  that  you 

the  name,  except  one  of  Peralta,  of  have  since  found  out  that  this  wine 

which  I  feel  bound  to  make  honor-  is  made  of  sour  grapes." 

able  mention.     I  met  with  it  by  A  faint  suspicion  that  she  was 

mat  good  luck  at  the  posada  at  laughing  at  him  induced  him  to 

Beutrayo*;  but  when  I  called  for  change    the    topic.     "You    were 

another,  it  was  so  excellent  that  the  never  abroad  before,  I  believe.  This 

landlord   had   drank    all   himself,  part  of  the  country  has  some  draw- 

The  stuff  we  had  to  drink  was  made  oacks,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it, 

by  pouring  water  on  the  skins  of  during  the  winter,  a  very  pleasant 

grapes  already  pressed.    After  they  part  of  the  worid." 
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**  We  will  all  endeavour  to  make  tenor  bas  led  tourists  and  artists^ 

it  so  to  you,  Lady  Mabel,"  said  Ma-  and  eveo  naturalists,  to  treat  it  with 

jor  Warren,  wbo,  impatient  of  bis  neglect,  wbile  it  is  daily  contriba- 

superior's  monopoly,  bere  tried  to  ting  to  tbe  comfort,  deligbt  and  ciri* 

edge  in  a  word.     But  tbe  colonel  lization  of  the  world." 
cut  bim  sbort  with  *4hat*s  a  mere       "It    may,  perhaps,"  said  Lsdy 

truism,  Warren,  a  self-evident  prop-  Mabel,  hesitating,  '^  be  said  to  do  all 

osition.     Let  us  have  nothing  more  that  you  attribute  to  it" 
of  that  sort.     One  of  tbe  peculiari-       '^Does  it  not  strike  you  as  pas- 

ties  of  this  climate.  Lady  Mabel,  is  sing  strange.  Lady  Mabel,  {apropot 

that  it  has  a  double  spring:  one  in  to  our  subject,  pray  take  a  gisaa  of 

February   and    another   in   April,  wine  with  me,)  that  the  Romans, 

Then  we  will  see  you  take  yourap-  who  were,  doubtless,  a  great  and 

propriate  place  in  the  picture,  rep*  a  wise  people,  should  have  been 

resenting  the  heyday  of  youth  in  masters  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  of 

the  midst  of  spring  and  beauty, sur-  their  forests  of  cork  trees  for  cento- 

rounded  by  flowers."  ries,  that  these  Romans,"  oon tinned 

She  bowed  low,  in  suppressing  a  be,  growing  eloquent  on  the  sub- 
laugh  at  this  elaborate  compliment,  ject,  ^  who  bad  the  tree  in  their 
and  said,  "will  spring  be  so  soon  own  country,  though  not,  perhapa, 
upon  us?"  in  the  full  perfection  of  its  cortical 

"In  a  fortnight  you  may  gather  development,  and  did  apply  its  bark 

the  same  flowers,  which  at  home  to  a  number  of  useful  purposes,  in- 

you  must  wait  for  till  May."  eluding,  occasionally,  that  of  stop- 

"  Not  the  same  flowers,"  said  she,  pers  f.>r  vessels,  should  yet  never 

quickly,  "Portugal  has  a  Flora  pe-  have  attained  to  the  systematic  use 

culiar  to  itself,  embracing  very  few  of  it  in  corking  their  bottles." 
of  our  native  British  plants.     I  am       "Strange  indeed,"  said  LadyMa- 

on  my  strong  ground  on  this  topic,  bel,  "  it   was  shutting  their  eyes 

being  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Graham,  who  against  the  light  of  nature;  for,  we 

relieves  his  graver  studies,  by  stri-  may  say,  that  the  obvious,  final  end 

vins:  to  rival  Rincr  Solomon  in  the  of  the  cork  tree  is  to  make  corh 

knowledge  of  plants,  'from  the  ce-  for  bottles." 
dar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that       "  A  great  truth  well  expressed," 

grows  on  the  wall.'     I  am  pledged  said  the  colonel,   "such  an  over- 

to  carry  home  a  vast  hortus  siccus  sight  has  hardly  a  parallel ;  unless 

for  him."  it  be  in  their  invention  of  printing 

"Oh  !  a  scientific  young  lady,  per-  and  never  using  it     For  we  see  in 

haps  a  little  of  a  bluestocking,  too,"  the  baker's  name,  stamped  on  the 

said    the   colonel   to   himself.    "I  loaves  found  in  Pompeii,  and  words 

must  hash  up  a  dish  to  suit  her  pe-  impressed  on  other  articles,  what 

culiar  taste.     Though  no  botanist,"  amounts  to  stereotype  printing;  jet 

continued  he,  aloud,  "  there  is  one  they  never  went  on  to  separate  the 

plant   that  has  strongly  attracted  individual  letters,  and    so  become 

my  attention,  and  I  recommend  it  compositors  and    printers  in  the 

to  yours ;  though  your  hortus  sic-  usual  sense  of  the  art.     But  they 

cus  will  hardly  contain  a  fair  speci-  could  certainly  get  on  better  witb- 

men  of  it."  out  printing  than  without  corks.'' 

"What is  that?"  said  she,  on  the        "Undoubtedly.    For   the  world 

qui  vive  to  hear  of  some  rare  plant,  may — indeed,  has — become  too  full 

"It  is  tbe  cork  oak,"  said  the  of  books;  while  there  is  little  fear 

colonel,  solemnly.    "Its  rough  ex-  of  its  becoming  too  full  of  bottles; 
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they  get  emptied  and  broken  so  custom  of  chaining  the  porter  bj 

iast.'^  the  leg  to  the  door  post,  that  he 

"Iwonder  whether  Horace,"  con-  might  not  be  out  of  the  way  when 
tinned  Colonel  Bradshawe,  with  a  friend  or  client  called  on  his  mas- 
thoughtful  air,  **when  he  opened  a  ter,  and  similar  rude  habits,  there 
jar  of  Falernian^  was  obliged  to  fin-  is  enough  to  convict  them  as  a  gross 
ish  it  at  a  sitting,  to  prevent  its  people.  They  put  honey  in  their 
growing  sour?  Wine  out  of  a  jar  I  wine,  too !  What  a  proof  of  child- 
Think  of  that  With  a  wooden  or  ish,  or  rather,  savage  taste!  Lu- 
earthen  stopper,  made  tight  with  cullus^  monstrous  suppers,  and  Api- 
pitch.  Think  of  having  your  wine  cius'  elaborate  feasts,  are  better  to 
flavoured  with  piteh  1  like  the  vino  read  about  than  to  partake  of.  Give 
verde  of  these  Portuguese  peasants,  me,  rather,  a  quiet  little  dinner  of  a 
out  of  a  pitchy  goat-skin  sack."  few,  well-chosen  dishes  and  wines, 

Lady  Mabel  looked  nauseated  at  and  three  or  four  knowing  friends, 

the  idea,  and  the  colonel  swallowed  not  given  to  long  stories,  but  spicy 

a  glass  of  Madeira,  to  wash  away  in  talk,  and  I  will  enjoy  myself  bet- 

the  pitchy  flavour.    **  Yes,"  said  he,  ter  than    Hhe  noblest  Roman   of 

shaking  his  head   gravely,   "they  them  all.'" 

mast  have  often  felt  sadly  the  want  *'6ut,  Col.  Bradshawe,  how  did 
of  a  cork.  How  would  it  be  possi-  you  become  so  familiar  with  Roman 
ble  to  confine  champagne  (I  am  manners.  Many  of  us  know  some- 
sorry  this  cursed  war  prevents  our  thing  of  their  public  life,  their  wars, 
getting  any,)  until  it. is  set  free  with  conquests,  seditions  and  laws;  but 
all  its  life  and  perfection  of  flavour,  you  seem  to  have  put  aside  the  cur- 
just  at  the  moment  of  enjoyment!"  tain,  and  peered  into  the  house,  first 

^  They  bad  glass,  too,  and  used  floor,  garret  and  cellar." 
glass,  these  Romans,  yet  persevered  "  You  overrate  my  learning,  La- 
in keeping  their  wine  in  those  abom-  dy  Mabel ;  my  tastes  naturally  lead 
inable  jars.  It  proves  how  little  me  to  inform  myself  on  some  points 
progress  they  had  made  in  the  beau-  that  may  seem  to  be  out  of  the  com- 
tiful  art  of  glass-blowing;  and,  of  mon  road.  Some  people  take  the 
course,  (here  the  colonel  took  up  a  liberty  of  calling  me  an  epicure.  I 
decanter  of  old  Madeira,  and  re-  admit  it  so  far  as  this:  I  hold  it  to 
plenished  his  glass,  after  eyeing  beourduty  to  enjoy  ourselves  wisely 
approvingly  the  amber-coloured  and  well.  Much  as  I  esteem  a  know- 
liquor,)  they  were  ignorant  that  ing  hon  vivant^  I  despise  an  ignorant 
winee  that  attain  perfection  by  glutton,  or  undiscriminating  sot 
keeping,  ripen  most  speedy  in  light-  To  know  how  to  make  the  most  of 
coloured  bottles."  the  good  things  given  us,  is,  at  once, 

''Indeed,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  "I  a  duty  and  a  pleasure.  This  con- 
did  not  know  that  But  I  learn  viction  has  led  me  to  heighten*  what 
something  new  from  you  every  mo-  are  called  our  epicurean  enjoyments, 
mem  "  by  investigating  the  history  of  cook- 

"  And  that,"  said  he,  nodding  ap-  ery,  the  literature  of  the  vineyard, 

provingly   at  her,  "is    something  and  other  cognate  branches  of  learn- 

worth  knowing.     I  doubt,  after  all,  ing." 

whether  these  Romans,  with   the  "You  have  devised  a  happy  union 

world  at  their  beck,  really  knew  of  intellectual  and  sensual  pleasure, 

much  of  the  elegant  and  refined  well  calculated  to  heighten  both." 

pleasures  of   life.     Setting    aside  "Why  were  these  good  things 

their  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  given  us,"  said  the  colonel,  grace- 
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fully  waving  his  hand  over  the  table,  colonel.    "Their  vocation  is  secur- 

"but  that  we  should  ascertain  their  ing  to  themselves  the  good  thingg 

uses,  and  apply  them  accordingly.''  of  this  world,  by  promising  to  otben 

"I  begin  to  understand  your  phi-  the  blessings  of  the  next:  and  as 

losophy,  in  letting  none  of  the  good  for  the  friars,  true  to  thdr  motto, 

things  of  life  run  to  waste,  but  ra-  Nihil  habentes  et  omnia  possidenta^ 

ther  receiving  them  all  in  the  spirit  they  profess  to  hold  no  special  prop- 

of  thankfulness."  erty,  merely  that  the  whole  country 

"  In  those  few  words  you  express  might  be  bound  to  maintain  them, 

the  essence  of  my  philosophy."  They  know  the  value  of  the  good 

"There  may  be,"  continued  Lady  things  of  this  life,  and  how  to  enjoy 

Mabel,  "as  much  piety,  and,  cer-  them  in  a  corner." 

tainly  more  wisdom  in  frankly  en-  This  was  said  with  a  knowing 

joying  the  ^od  things  given  us,  wink.    A  gradual,  but  perceptible, 

than  in  despising  the  world  which  change  was  coming  over  the  colo- 

God  made,  and  rejecting  the  bles-  nel's  manner,  which  Lady  Mabel  did 

sings  it  teems  with,  like  these  self-  not  like.     In  fact,  Lord  Strathern 

tormenting  ascetics,  the  monks  und  had  pushed  the  bottle  briskly  ,thougli 

friars  around  us."  sometimes  slighting  it  himself,  as 

"Heaven  help  your  simplicity,  did  many  of  his  guests;  but  Brad- 
Lady  Mabel.  They  only  pretend  to  shawe  made  it  a  point  of  conscience 
do  so,  the  hypocrites.  Rest  assured  to  take  toll  every  time  it  passed  him. 
every  one  of  these  fellows  is  on  the  He  had,  moreover,  violated  one  of 
sly."  his  own  maxims,  in  talking  inoes- 

"What!    No  exceptions.     Is  it  santly  while  imbibing  his  liqnor; 

true  of  every  one —  so  she  took  advantage  of  the  next 

*  His  eyes  are  set  on  Heaven,  his  heart  pause  in  his  conversation  to  leare 

on  earth.'  "  the  table. 

"It  fits  them  to  a  man  P'  said  the 

(To  be  Continued.) 


I  kiss  the  very  rose  she  wet, 

This  morning  with  her  tears,  and  yet 

From  me  to  her  it  is  as  far 

As  from  these  sands  to  yonder  star: 

What  is  she  doing  now?    I  know — 

Asleep  and  dreaming — ^better  so — 

O !  if  she  walked  the  night  as  I, 

The  winds  would  bring  me  sigh  for  sigh ! 

The  sea  is  human  in  its  speech, 
"What  say  the  billows  each  to  each ; 
I  hear !  thy  bed  is  in  the  deep, 
Sad  spirit !  we  can  give  thee  sleep. 
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MARION. 


IV.  —  THE     SCOUT. 


Foremost,  a  veteraD  scout  beguiles 
The  time,  with  tales  of  forest  wiles, 
Of  lodian  fights  and  border  feuds, 

A  veteran  scout,  but  vigorous  still 
To  track,  in  pathless  solitudes. 

Savage,  or  deer,  with  matchless  skill ; 
A  Pee  Dee  man.  Old  Peter  Slade, 
Amid  the  pines'  unbroken  shade, 
By  Reedy  Creek,  his  cabin  stood, 

Of  logs  un  hewed  and  closed  with  clay, 
Around  his  pale  white-headed  brood. 

And  grim  old  dame,  at  work  or  play, 
While  he,  nnbought  by  gold  or  fame, 
To  fight  his  country's  battles  came 
In  home-spun  hunting  shirt  arrayed. 
And  moccasins  of  buck-skin  made. 
And  coon-skin  cap,  the  brush  behind 
To  guard  his  neck  from  cold  or  wind : 
Smoke-dried,  he  seemed,  with  dingy  spots 
From  sooty  fires  of  lightwood  knots, 
Broad-shouldered,  wiry,  straight  and  tall. 
Ready  at  race,  at  wrestler's  fall ; 
His  grey  eyes  twinkled  keen  and  bright. 
Like  star-eyes  in  a  frosty  night; 
His  ample  chest  and  shaggy  head 
And  sinewy  hand  and  arm  were  spread 
With  coarse  strong  hair  of  grizzly  red, 
His  throat  with  beard  or  whisker  fringed, 
His  lips  and  teeth  tobacco  tinged, 
Prompt,  like  a  boy,  at  work  or  play, 
He  threw  the  well  worn  quid  away. 
And  by  the  camp  fire  where  he  lay. 
To  younger  yeoman  gathered  round. 

Told  of  the  bord'rers  bloody  strife, 
The  midnight  fire,  the  captive  bound, 

The  war-whoop  and  the  reeking  knife ; 
Of  scalps  in  savage  triumph  spread. 
From  children  torn  and  woman's  head; 
Strange,  stirring  tales,  an  ample  store, 
Old  stories,  often  heard  of  yore, 
But  ever  welcome  as  before. 

He  told  of  wars — in  martial  pride 

When  Grant  his  Highland  heroes  led. 
And  gallantly,  and  side  by  side, 
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The  BritOD  and  ProTincial  bled ; 
When  promptly  at  the  Cbiers  command 
Young  Marion  led  the  foremotft  band 
Against  the  ambushed  Cherokee; 

Where  hidden  in  the  dark  ravine 
By  Shugaw  Town  or  Etchoe^> 

The  rifle's  flash  alone  was  seen, 
While  the  red  warrior  grimly  stood 
Concealed  amid  the  gloomy  wood, 
And  sent  his  messengers  of  death 
In  showers  upon  the  foe  beneath : 
No  bolder  heart  than  Marion's  there 
Drove  the  fierce  Indian  from  his  lair ; 
But  when  the  routed  braves  were  driven 

To  distant  fastnesses  to  fly, 
And  stern  command  by  Grant  was  given 

To  bum  and  waste — no  soldier's  eye 
Like  Marion's  saw,  with  pitying  tear, 
The  wigwam's  blaze,  the  autumn  cheer 
Destroyed,  of  maize  and  ripened  bean, 
In  fields  where  footprints  still  were  seen 
Of  little  children,  wont  to  stray 
Among  the  tassel'd  stalks  at  play; 
Whose  mothers  now  in  grief  and  fear 
Saw  in  the  wanton  wasting  there 
Famine  and  sickness  and  despair. 
You'd  not  have  thought,  old  Peter  said, 

His  heart  so  soft,  with  flashing  eye, 

And  lip  compressed  and  battle  cry, 
When  in  the  fierce  attack  he  led. 
At  DoUard's  house,  or  when  he  stood 
At  bay,  resolved,  by  Benbow's  wood, 
To  wait  and  brave  the  fierce  attack 
Of  Tarlelon's  legion  on  his  track. 

Of  arts  again  that  never  fail 
He  told :  to  strike  the  Tory's  trail 
*     As  surely  as  the  hound  pursues 

The  flying  buck  through  tainted  dews. 
Boasted,  how  near  the  British  host 
He  shot  the  sentry  at  his  post; 
Or,  hidden  in  the  dark  morass, 
Counted  the  numbers  as  they  pass ; 
Or  climbed  the  tree,  or  creeping  near 
In  brakes,  contrived  to  see  and  hear. 
Then  of  the  secret  march  by  night. 
How  foes  had  trembled  at  their  sight, 
When  in  the  Tory  camp  they  came. 
Like  hunter  on  his  midnight  game 
That  stand  with  glaring  eyes  and  gaze 
Upon  the  torch's  sudden  blaze, 
Powerless  to  move  until  they  fall 
Beneath  the  rifle's  fatal  balL 
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As  when  of  late  they  sought  the  foe 
By  Nelson's  Ford,  from  Camden's  plain, 

Advancing  carelessly  and  slow, 
A  hundred  prisoners  in  their  train; 

They  feared  no  more  the  rebel  crew, 

A  vanquished,  scattered,  heartless- few, 

Prompter  to  fly  than  to  pursue. 

But  slumbering  idly  on  the  way 

The  noontide  of  an  August  day. 

They  lay,  nor  dreamed  that  Marion's  men 

Were  ambushed  in  the  forest  glen — 

Waked  by  the  sudden  shot,  the  shout. 

The  wild  huzza,  the  headlong  rout, 

Stopt  all  retreat,  no  succour  nigh. 

No  heart  to  fight,  no  way  to  fly, 

Reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  field, 
•   The  captives  freed,  the  captors  yield. 

How  soon  the  smiles  of  fortune  turn 

To  frowns,  the  luckless  Britons  learn. 

A  young  recruit  with  eager  ears 
Drinks  in  the  stirring  tale  he  hears — 
Late  to  the  camp  the  stripling  came, 
Ardent  and  emulous  of  fame — • 
And  where  the  men  released?  he  cried, 

Snatched  from  the  fate  they  knew  so  well, 

The  prison  ship,  a  floating  hell, 
They  surely  joined  our  leader's  side, 
And  eager  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
Of  Camden,  took  the  field  again? 
Not  so! — they  yielded  to  despair; 
No  pay,  no  stores  to  tempt  them  there; 
No  faith  in  him  whose  eye  alone 
And  heart  for  every  want  atone ; 
They  sought  their  homes!— the  men  you  see 
Are  those  who  won  the  victory. 

Base  churls,  the  fiery  stripling  cried, 
Unworthy  of  the  patriot's  side ! 
Vile  craven  spirits  that  can  pause 
And  falter  thus  in  Freedom's  cause. 
But  what  fell  next?    The  maddened  foe 
Sought  vengeance  for  the  daring  blow. 
Wemys  and  Tarleton,  sent  to  plan 
The  ruin  of  the  partisan, 
With  force  and  fraud  alike  essay 
To  track  bis  steps,  to  snare  his  way, 
To  bar  his  path— constrained  to  fly. 

Before  the  tempest  forced  to  bend, 
Where  Waccamaw's  wild  sources  lie 

The  scanty  troop  of  yeomen  wend 
Their  weary  way— their  comrades  try 

Their  scattered  homes  to  sea  once  more, 
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7et  ready  at  the  signal  cry 

To  seek  the  forest  as  before — 
Aod  soon  it  came,  a  flitting  bird, 
A  whistle  in  the  thicket  heard, 
A  distant  horn,  a  long  halloo. 
Told  there  was  other  work  to  do, 
Vengeance  for  tears  from  woman  wrung, 
For  dwellings  burnt,  for  comrades  hung, 
Like  brave  Cusack — unheeded  there. 
And  scorned  the  father's  anguished  prayer. 
The  mother  kneeled  and  begged  for  grace, 
They  slew  the  son  before  her  face ; 
Their  ears  and  eyes  were  deaf  and  blind 
To  grey  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind, 
To  cries  and  shrieks,  with  frenzy  wild, 
Of  weeping  wife  and  maddened  child. 
*Twas  this,  the  friend,  the  captive  slain, 
The  cry  for  quarter  made  in  vain  ; 
This,  brought  the  lion  from  his  den. 
This  fired  the  hearts  of  Marion's  men. 

Not  vainly  do  the  injured  wait 

For  vengeance,  with  assisting  hand 
To  lure  the  victim  to  his  fate 

Some  demon  ready  seems  to  stand; 
Bide  but  your  time,  the  fatal  power, 

That  never  mortal  step  can  shun, 
Shall  bring  the  inevitable  hour 

Of  vengeance  wreaked  for  injuries  done. 

Sent  by  their  chief  to  burn  and  slay 
At  Tarcote  wood  new  levies  lay, 
Born  to  the  soil,  but  now  enrolled 
And  led  by  Tynes  for  British  gold. 
Nor  yet  was  gold  the  only  cause : 
Some  loved  their  ancient  lord  and  laws. 
And,  in  a  nobler  spirit,  fought 
For  loftier  ends,  with  purer  thought. 
Not  basely  by  the  Briton  bought. 
By  Tarcote  Wood  secure  and  gay 
They  spent  at  ease  a  roystering  day; 
Late  from  the  town  with  loaded  train 
Of  stores,  they  sought  their  homes  again. 
From  danger  safe — ^the  dreaded  foe 
To  distant  wilds  compelled  to  go, 
Or  scattered  round,  an  easy  prey. 
At  home,  the  watchful  chief  away — 
In  wassail  deep  the  day  is  spent. 
On  wild  carouse  and  revel  bent, 
They  dance  and  whoop,  the  night  prolong 
With  cards  and  dice,  with  jest  and  song; 
Some  slumbered  by  the  forest  side, 
Some  told  their  boasted  deeds  and  lied. 
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The  present  safe,  the  future  bright,  ^ 

Away  all  thought  of  ills  to-night! 

Drink  to  the  king,  and  damn  the  cause 

Of  traitors  that  oppose  his  laws. 

So  shouted  Campbell,  of  the  band 

The  fiercest  heart,  the  bloodiest  hand-* 

No  need,  he  cried,  with  us  for  care, 

Let  Marion's  followers  think  of  fear ; 

Curse  on  his  cunning,  may  the  rope 

And  hangman  be  his  only  hope ; 

Curse  on  the  ragged  rebel  crew 

The  halter  be  their  portion  too; 

Huzza  for  George! — 'twas  hardly  said, 

A  bullet,  from  the  thicket  sped. 

Struck  in  his  boast  the  boaster  dead. 

And  bursting  on  the  startled  ear 

The  tramp  of  horsemen  thundered  near. 

Up  to  their  feet  the  revellers  sprung, 

Down  cup  and  can  and  flagon  flung; 

Then  rose  upon  the  startled  ear 

The  scream  of  terror  and  despair, 

In  heaps  confused  they  rush  and  reel 

Beneath  the  charger's  iron  heel, 

The  rifle  ib  the  darkness  flashed. 

Through  flying  crowds  the  trooper  dashed, 

All  thought  of  battle  laid  aside, 

Wings  to  the  foe  their  fear  supplied; 

But  Tarcote  Swamp  is  deep  and  drear, 

The  night  was  dark,  th^  refuge  near, 

The  scattered  bands  found  shelter  there. 

Ofl'with  the  dawn  of  morning  light 

The  sleepless  Chief  unwearied  flew, 
He  never  lingered  to  invite 

Surprise,  nor  paused  if  aught  to  do 
Kemained  undone — new  foes  to  meet, 

With  ready  arm  and  judgment  true, 
Again,  on  coursers  sure  and  fleet. 

He  led  the  stern,  determined  few; 
Nor  night  from  day  their  service  knew, 

All  times  alike — attack,  retreat, 
Where  duty  led,  their  hands  anew 

And  hearts  unworn  their  toils  repeat. 
They  kept  no  road  nor  beaten  path, 

They  sought  no  bridge  on  passing  stream, 
They  swam  the  river  in  his  wrath, 

They  came,  they  vanished,  like  a  dream; 
XJnlooked  for,  like  the  sudden  flash 

Of  summer  lightning,  and  their  blow, 
Terrific  as  the  thunder  crash. 

With  fear  and  wonder  struck  the  foe. 
With  them  no  flaunting  pennon  waved. 

No  cannon  lumbering  shook  the  ground, 
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No  clang  of  tmmp,  when  fiercely  niTed 

The  battlCf  flight  or  onset  nound. 
But  silent,  like  a  sprite,  he  came, 

The  rifle's  flash  proclaimed  him  near, 
He  swept  along  like  sodden  flame 

Through  forests  in  the  eariy  year. 
In  march  or  charge,  in  field  or  flood. 

Ford,  deeper  rirer,  still  alone, 
He  ever  led,  he  spared  the  blood 

Of  all,  unsparing  of  his  own. 
Vain  was  the  Briton's  boasted  claim 

To  conquest,  vain  the  blood  it  cost. 
The  unconquered  soul  remains  the  same, 

While  that  endures  no  cause  is  lost; 
It  yields  while  foes  too  strong  prevail, 

Resumes  the  conflict  as  before, 
As  saplings  bend  before  the  gale, 

Erect  and  strong  the  tempest  o'er. 

What  glorious  sport !  with  flashing  eyes 
And  flushing  cheeks,  the  youth  replies. 
But  tell  me  of  the  conflict,  when 
With  twenty  picked  of  Marion's  men 
With  twenty  matched,  in  open  field 
You  forced  the  enemy  to  yield. 
Which  are  the  gallant  men  yon  chose 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  your  foes. 
Are  any  here  ?    The  one  you  see 
Seated,  bis  rifle  on  his  knee, 
Broad-chested  like  a  bull,  his  hair. 
Black,  glossy  like  an  autumn  bear, 
Is  one — a  stronger  heart  or  hand 
Rode  never  yet  in  Marion's  band. 
He,  too,  who  leans  on  yonder  bay, 
With  hunting  shirt  and  legging^  grey, 
With  folded  arms  and  hunter's  eye, 
Watching  the  wild  ducks  whizzing  by, 
Straight  as  a  sapling,  strong  and  tall, 
And  apt  alike  at  harvest  ball, 
Or  feast,  or  danger's  sudden  call. 
Another  by  the  camp  fire  stands 
Busy  among  the  blazing  brands; 
Some  dainty  for  his  dinner  there, 
The  product  of  his  trap  or  snare, 
Squirrel  or  rabbit,  asks  his  care; 
A  raw-boned,  iron  man,  his  frame 
Nor  time  can  bend,  nor  labours  tame; 
No  scout  like  him  !  by  night,  by  day. 
He  tracks  the  deer  or  foeman's  way. 
No  quicker  eye,  no  surer  aim, 
For  battle  field  or  forest  game. 
Vanderhorst  their  leader,  on  they  went 
To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  foe. 
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No  guests  on  feast  or  wedding  bent 

With  lighter  step  or  spirits  go. 
The  field  at  band,  with  sudden  cheer 
They  forward  rush,  the  place  is  bare, 
The  foe  is  gone,  the  bird  is  flown, 
Brave  Mcllraith  has  wiser  grown  ; 
Withdraws  his  chosen  men  and  flies, 

Rashes  from  wood  to  wood,  and  foils 

By  rapid  march  the  hunters  toils, 
And — laurels  lost — <;on tented  tries, 
In  distant  garrison  to  meet 
The  triumph  of  a  safe  retreat. 


*V.  —  THE    FLAG. 

The  story  paused,  but  forward  bent 
The  ii»teners,  with  insatiate  ear, 
Sat  still  unwearied,  still  intent 

Some  other  gallant  deed  to  hear  ; 
But  most  the  tale  of  war  inflames 
The  brother  of  the  veteran  James, 
The  young  recruit,  who  longed  to  try 
His  tfkill  and  strength  of  arm  and  eye; 
ForoAen  in  the  forest  near 
His  shot  had  stopped  the  forest  deer. 
And  rapid  as  the  flash  of  light  « 

Had  struck  the  partridge  in  her  flight. 

But  silent  the  old  hunter  lies, 
And  peers  around  with  searching  eyes, 
With  head  half  turned,  his  ready  ear 
Had  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  near; 
And  soon  the  parted  boughs  between 
Two  scouts  of  Marion's  band  are  seen, 
Between  the  two,  with  bandaged  eyes, 
To  guard  their  fastness  from  surprise, 
In  scarlet  dress  a  third  appears, 
A  flag  of  truce  the  Briton  bears — 
A  flag  commissioned  to  provide 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  and  to  frame 
Some  plan  to  curb  on  either  side, 

The  license  that  disgraced  its  name; 
To  crush  the  base  marauding  bands 

That  stained  the  nobler  soldier's  toils, 
The  bandit  hordes  whose  felon  hands 

With  murder  reeked  and  bloody  spoils. 

With  calm,  frank  air  and  courteous  word, 
The  forest  warrior  met  his  guest, 

The  plans  with  glad  attention  heard, 
The  wish  with  earnest  warmth  exprest 

That  something  they  might  do  to  stay 
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The  license  of  that  bloody  day. 
Brave  hearts  with  equal  honour  fraught. 
Soldiers  alike  in  word  and  thought, 
Each,  in  his  fue,  with  ready  eyes 
A  brother  seemed  to  recognise. 

The  business  done,  and  noonday  near, 
The  parting  guest  was  prest  to  stay: 
Stop,  Marlon  said,  my  larder  share, 
,  *TiB  ampler  than  is  wont,  to-day ; 

Whatever  be  the  dish,  at  least, 
You're  warmly  welcome  to  the  least. 

They  sat  upon  a  fallen  pine, 

It's  bark  their  dish,  the  simple  fare. 
Potatoes,  and  the  daintiest  wine. 

Cool  water,  from  the  fountain  near. 
With  wondering  face  the  Briton  viewed 
The  drink,  the  furniture,  the  food: 
Is  t^is  your  life?  he  gravely  said. 
Is  this,  alone,  your  meat  and  bread  % 
On  food  like  this  will  soldiers  stay 
To  watch  by  night,  to  fight  by  day, 
And  give  their  blood  and  lives  away? 
We  fight  for  freedom,  not  for  pride. 
Or  wealth,  or  power,  the  Chief  replied. 
The  Briton  bowed — his  manly  heart 

Was  moved — in  silence  on  his  way 
Thoughtful  he  went — is  mine  the  part 

To  fight  such  men.  he  said,  for  pay  ? 
No,  never!  to  his  island  shore 

He  turned  his  steps,  his  sword  resigned, 
Untainted  with  fraternal  gore. 

He  left  no  nobler  heart  behind. 
How  few  like  him!  how  few  that  give 

The  dismal  tales  of  every  clime 
A  brighter  page,  and  nobly  live 

To  cheer  the  waste  of  wrong  and  crime; 
Tales  else  that  hatred  and  disgust 
Would  spurn  and  trample  in  the  dust. 

Rare  are  the  noble  hearts  that  strong 

In  pure  resolve  and  purpose  high, 
Retain  amid  the  common  throng 

Some  semblance  of  their  native  sky; 
Not  their^s  the  part,  with  groveling  eye, 

To  watch  Ambition's  paths  alone, 
And  every  mean  allurement  try 

To  make  her  maddening  heights  their  own. 
With  hand  of  steel,  with  heart  of  stone, 

Not  theirs,  through  carnage  to  obtain 
The  victor's  wreath,  the  monarches  throne, 

And  deluge  earth  with  crimson  rain ; 
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Nor  their's,  the  deep  endaring  stain 

or  those  that  formed  for  nobler  aim, 
For  truth,  for  honour,  basely  train 

Their  powers  to  girope  for  party  fiime, 
To  win  from  fools  or  knaves  a  name, 

To  worship  Mammon,  to  degrade, 
For  office  sake,  the  sacred  flame 

By  Heaven  for  nobler  objects  made ; 
The  flowers  of  genius  shrink  and  fade, 

Even  they  shall  moulder  into  dust, 
If  on  unhallowed  altars  laid 

To  wreathe  the  brows  of  wine  or  lust: 
Time  with  no  laurel  crowns  the  bust 

Of  him  who  basely  trades  away 
His  birthright  and  the  sacred  trust. 

For  the  low  purpose  dares  betray: 
To  him  the  garlands  of  a  day, 

Not  those  of  amaranth  belong, 
Sach  as  diviner  brows  display 

That  love  the  right  and  scorn  the  wrong : 
Alas !  that  lost  amid  the  tiirong, 

His  name  upraised  we  never  knew, 
To  whom  applauses  loud  and  long 

Love,  honour,  monuments  are  due ; 
His  name  who  bravely  cast  aside 
Advancement,  friendship,  martial  pride. 
And  scorned  the  efforts  to  enslave 
By  arms  the  noble  and  the  brave. 

{To  b0  Continued,) 


BOKKKT. 

How  I  have  lblk>wed  every  glance  of  thine ; 

How  I  have  watched  the  changes  of  thy  cheek ; 
How  I  have  hearkened,  when  I  heard  thee  speak ; 

How  I  compared  and  studied,  line  by  line, 
And  treasured  every  sentence ;  how  I  sought 

In  every  trifling  word  and  casual  look, 
A  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  inmost  thought, 

And  read  thy  secret  soul  as  from  a  book, 
I  fear  to  tell,  but  never  Botanist 

More  joyed  to  view  his  favorite  flower,  than  whan 
I  saw  the  blossom  of  thy  soul  untwist 

Its  glorious  folds  unto  my  eager  ken. 
On  which,  forgive  me,  when  I  learned  there  shone 

No  name  inscribed — ^I  thought  to  write  my  own. 
TOL.  XT.  21 
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A   LETTBB   TROM  EUROPE. 

We  give  below  the  letter  of  an  looking  o^er  a  boundlees  expanse  of 

American  traveler  in  Europe,  which  sea,  that  is  ever  throwing  iti  ricb 

will  be  read  with    great  pleasure  carpet  of  white  (bam  upon  the  yel- 

universali  J.  low  sands,  just  fiftj  yards  below  the 

It  is  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the  fanciful  veranda,  upon  which  my 

writer,  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  to  parlour  windows  open  :  here  I  am, 

whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  op-  with  these  glories  before  me,  in  the 

portunity  of  inserting  it  in  our  col-  full  enjoyment  of  a  long  coveted 

umns.    The  traveler  is  distinguished  ease,  now  rendered  more  delightful 

both  as  a  writer  and  a  politician,  by  the  most  delicious  climate  in  the 

He  has  contributed  to  the  literature  world.    The  plash  of  the  wares 

of  the  country  some  of  its  most  comes  pleasantly  to  my  ear,  in  meae- 

popular  productions,  and,  in  the  ured  cadence,  all  day  long;  and, 

highest  places  of  the  nation,  has  with  still  more  winning  mu«c,to 

given  weight  to  its  councils.    We  sooth  me  into  sleep,  and  direct  the 

can  trace  in  the  letter  the  marks  of  current  of  my  dreams  during  the 

this  versatility  of  mind.    It  has  the  night 

grace  which  gives  a  charm  to  fie-  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  little 
tion,  and,  with  it,  the  solid  thought  bit  of  poetical  inspiration,  as  a 
which  may  guide  the  deliberations  necessary  artistic  device  to  bring 
of  a  cabinet  Over  all  this,  there  is  you  into  full  accord  and  sympathy 
diffused  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  with  the  sense  of  satisfaction  I  feel 
bright,  cheerful,  affectionate  spirit,  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  I 
imparting  an  inexpressible  charm  can  sit  down  with  becoming  ahnr 
to  the  whole.  We  cannot  but  hope  don^  to  indulge  myself  in  the  long 
that  the  promised  book  will  not  be  suspended  delight  of  writing  a  let- 
withheld  from  us ;  and  that  it  will  ter  to  a  friend, 
be  largely  imbued  with  the  pleas-  Now  stop,  before  you  read  an- 
ant  gossip  of  which  the  letter  gives  other  line,  and  in  order  that  yon 
us  a  taste.  may  establish  the  most  genial  nf- 

port  between  us,  for  the  imbibittg 

Vbwthor,  Isle  of  Wight,     )  of  the  true  spirit  in  which  I  write, 

Medina  Cottage,  Aug.  23, 1858.  |  ^^  ^  arm-chair  in  tiie  porch,  on 

My  dear  ^f" *** :  I  have  at  length  the  breezy  side  of  your  house,  ob- 

got  into  the  most  calm  and  peace-  taining,  if  you  can,  a  good,  clear 

fill  nook  of  terrestrial  comfort  you  view  of  the  Atiantic;  ti^ng  care, 

can  imagine.    After  some  six  or  also,  that  the  weaUier  be  serene, 

eijp;ht  months  of  wheel-and-paddle  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhilarating, 

life,  running  on  the  rail,  whizzing  and  that  the  hour  be  that  in  which 

under  tunnels,  flying  over  bridges,  your  humanity  is  most  healthfol 

and  sur^ng  on  the  waves,  here  I  am,  and  complacent — and  then,  seating 

at  last,  in  a  beautiful  littie  cottage  yourself  in   a  comfortable,   onre- 

of  my  own — as  long  as  I  wish  to  strained,tind,  indeed,  luxurious  man < 

keep  it — in  this  picturesque  village  ner,  place  both  of  your  feet  upon 

of  Ventnor,  which   sits  upon  the  the  rail  before  you.    You  will  tfain 

southern  cliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bring  your  animal  spirits  into  the 
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jocund  equipoise  whicb  I  wish  you  be  content  to  learn  tbe  whereabouts 
to  attain.  Now,  read  on :  merely,  and  postpone  the  what- 
My  dear  *****  :  I  received  your  abouts.  I  told  you  how  we  got 
delightful  and  loving  letters  of  the  along  to  Rome.  Thence,  after  see- 
10th  and  20th  of  April,  at  Vienna,  ing  everything,  and  finding  how  un- 
on  the  2l8t  of  May,  where  they  favourable  that  climate  was  to  the 
bad  been  awaiting  my  arrival  some  hope  of  recovering  my  health,  I 
weeka.  They  brpught  me,  in  addi-  took  my  departure  without  regret, 
tion  to  your  own  pleasant  gossip  of  and  moved  on,  by  a  three  day's 
five  sheets,  the  remarkable  effort  of  journey,  to  Florence.  It  was  beau- 
onr  young  pupil  in  his  first  essay  of  tifnl  spring-time  when  we  arrived 
authorship,  which,  I  hope,  will  here-  there,  and  our  visit  had  so  many 
after  expand  into  grander  volume,  captivations,  both  of  climate  and 
and  bring  him  a  fame  as  ample,  in  scenery,  that  I  got,  at  once,  into 
proportion,  as  his  autograph,  which  good  health,  and  have  ever  since 
now  engrosses  so  large  a  portion  of  continued  in  the  beat  possible  con- 
the  field  of  his  labour.  1  got,  also,  dition  for  enjoyment.  We  spent  a 
the  newspapers  touching  Everett's  month  in  the  north  of  Italy :  visit- 
reception,  and  your  oration — for  ing  Bologna,  Mantua,  Verona,  Mi- 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  Ian,  Turin,  Lakes  Maggiore,  Lngamo 
grateful  I  felt  You  know  how  fe-  and  Como,  and  so,  by  way  of  Padua, 
hcitously  the  beautiful  old  scripture  to  Venice.  How  you,  with  your 
phrase  refers  to  the  highest  type  of  susceptible  nature,  and  keen  appre- 
personal  content,  when  it  speaks  of  ciation  of  the  beautiful,  would  enjoy 
the  delight  of  **  tidings  from  a  dis-  that  round  among  the  finest  things 
tant  land."  When  that  land  is  the  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  oddest 
traveler's  home,  and  the  tidings  things  in  the  domain  of  human 
come  from  the  best  of  his  friends —  credulity !  f  Think  of  the  brazen 
yoa  have  the  additions  that  truly  serpent  of  tne  wilderness,  which  I 
express  my  pleasure  in  your  letter,  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  at  Milan  I) 
I  wish  I  had  another  chair  beside  Venice  is  perfectly  delicious.  It  is 
yours  on  the  porch,  and  my  heels  an  old,  illuminated  missal,  full  of 
upon  that  rail,  to  give  you  the  pleas-  the  quaintest  figures.  A  scene  in  a 
ant  things  that  now  remain  upon  showy  pantomime — and  then,  again, 
my  memory,  after  having  made  my  it  is  a  picturesque  chapter  in  a  sea 
circuit  of  exploration  of  this  old  novel,  ft  has  so  many  faces  that  I 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it  on  can't  describe  them.  But  one  char- 
paper,  unless  I  should  sit  down  se-  acteristic  it  has,  that  runs  through 
rioasly  to  the  taskwhich  you  invoke,  all  its  entire  phases — of  being  the 
of  writing  a  book.  Whether  I  shall  most  sun-shiny,  voluptuous,  indo- 
do  that  or  not,  when  I  get  home,  lent  and  happy  spot  for  a  lazy  and 
will  depend  upon  the  question  romantic  lounger,  that  human  in- 
which  relates  to  the  correspondence  dustry  could  produce.  After  a 
between  my  performance  and  my  week,  we  bade  adieu  to  Venice,  and 
intentions — a  correspondence  which  the  whole  land  of  Polcinello,  and 
my  experience  proves  to  be  exposed  came  over  to  Trieste,  and  thence  to 
to  many  disappointments.  But,  if  Vienna.  From  Vienna  to  Drea- 
I  were  under  a  good  roo^  or  the  den— where  I  saw  Col.  Preston  and 
broad  sky  either,  within  speaking  his  daughter  most  comfortably,  in 
diatance  of  you,  I  could  amaze  you  a  material  sense,  domesticated  there, 
with  a  yam  of  as  many  colours  as  but  with  painful  solicitude  for  the 
Joeeph's  coat.  At  present,  yon  must  health  of  his  son.    From  Dresden 
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to  BeriiOfto  Pottedam^to  Duwel-  of  Abraliaiii,IttaeaiidJaeob,wUA 
dor(  to  AuMterdam,  to  Paris,  to  I  saw  at  Prague,  or,  at  leaati  I  nw 
Loodoo,  to  this  aan^  aea-«de  re>  the  box  in  which  th^  are  kot 
treat  at  Veotoor.  Nov,  then,  yon  Wh  j,8ir,  here,  on  this  Isle  of  Wight^ 
hare  the  line!  Fill  it  op  with  are  old  fortifications  to  keep  off  die 
moantains,  plains,  rivers,  old  castles,  Danes,  and  to  frighten  HengisI  sad 
churches,  palaces,  pictore  galleries^  Horn.  Carisbrook  Gasde  it  s 
and  indescribable  moseums,  with  piece  of  green  modemlfy  in  ov 
the  everiasting  occurrences  of  the  present  estimation,  and  the  temoe^ 
nlMquitoos  soldier,  and  the  freqn^it  walls  and  gateways,  which  are  ia 
apparition  of  the  priest,  with  beer  ray  fiuniliar  walks  around  this  ril- 
gardens,  operas,  promenades,  drires  lage,  are  some  of  them  older  tksi 
and  icea,  «id  jou  will  get  the  ma-  Captain  Smithes  love  affair  witk 
terial,  at  least,  if  you  do  not  get  the  Tragabigauida. 
arrangement  of  die  glass  beads  of  It  is  something  in  a  man*s  trsis- 
onr  kaleidoscope.  In  the  jumble  of  ing  to  arrive  at  this  perceptioB  of 
the  elements,  uid  the  industry  with  the  world's  history.  But^  notwitk- 
which  weexplored  them  from  mora-  standing  its  monuments,  England  ii 
ing  to  night,  for  months  together,  so  much  like  our  own  conntij,  thst 
yon  may  find  a  foundation  for  a  the-  it  almost  seems  like  getting  bom^ 
ory  upon  which  yon  may  solve  the  to  come  here  from  the  contiaesL 
question,  how  it  has  come  to  paaa,  Everywhere  else  you  have  the  moit 
tnat  here,  and  now,  only,  on  this  actaal  consciousnessi  all  the  time^ 
23d  of  August,  I  am  answering  your  that  you  are  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
letters  of  10th  and  20th  of  April,  continent  is,  universally,  with  a  veiy 
*  *  **  I  think  I  have  settled  few  exceptions*  dingy  with  sge. 
that  matter  to  your  entire  satisfeo-  Italy  is  absolutely  hoary,  the  ootr 
lion,  and  so  I  finish  part  second,  door  sUtnes.  ballustrades^  architee- 
upon  which  I  think  it  appropriate  to  toral  embellishments,  are  ainoet 
make  another  pause.  black,  and  often  mossy,  like  on 
**♦*****♦*  Alleghany  Tocka.  In  England  there 
How  many  things  I  have  to  talk  are  everywhere  new,  bright,  besod- 
ahout,how  much  to  say  to  yon,  if  I  ful  dwdlings.  The  landscspe  ii 
could  only  say  it !  But  paper,  pen  varied  with  inconceivably  rich,  rel- 
and  ink,  and  post-office,  all  ibri>id  vety  parks,  lawns  and  groves,  mag- 
much  tolking  in  this  fitthlon.  My  nificent  flower  gardena,  grssd, 
topic  would  be  this  olrf  worid,  healthy,  shady  forests,  and  trim, 
which  to  me  is  so  amaiii^y  new.  neat  and  thrifty  seed-fielda.  It  has 
We  have  a  reverence  at  home  lor  reached  the  highest  point  of  ukM 
Miles  Stondish,  for  the  old  black  service  combined  with  perfect  en- 
pot  of  the  Mayflower,  and  lor  the  bellishment,  and  future  centuriei 
mysterious  wind-mill  at  NewporL  cannot  make  it  more  perfect  Is- 
We  actually  brag  of  De  Soto  and  deed JBngland  altogether approaehei 
the  fountain  of  Bimini,  and  have  the  beau  ideaL  It  is  as  free  as  ha- 
an  archasolf^cal  furor  upon  the  man  institutions  can  make  it  Itii 
mounds  in  the  Muskingum.  But  fer  the  most  intelligent  and  educs- 
wfaal  a  set  of  infentile  juvenilitieB  ted  of  nations,  and  it  is,  undt>Qbt- 
do  these  all  become  in  the  conceit  edly,  the  most  powerful.  Its  peo* 
of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  braaen  pie  are  proud  or  it,  and  their  loyalty 
serpent,  four  girdles  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  part  of  their  rdigion.  The 
and  five  Madonnas  painted  by  St  contentment  of  all  classes  is  a  moat 
Luke!  to  say  nothing  of  the  bones  atrikia^   and  happy  feet    to  the 
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obMrratiOD  of  the  traveler;  and  the  a  foreigner  is  something  of  con* 

koepitable,  generous   and    hearty  descension;    and    to    ns    of   the 

character  of  the  gentlemen  of  Eng-  United  States,  particularly,  whose 

land  invokes  a  continued  admira-  eyes  are  unblessed  with  the  display 

tion.    To  our  eyes,  there  are  some  of  titular  grandeur,  and  who '  have 

conspicuous  defects,  both  in  the  or-  never  had  the  happiness  to  live  in, 

ganization  and  temper  of  society,  or  in  sight  of  a  court  circle,  the 

which  I  account  to  be  the  natural  good  will  of  these  people  is  offered, 

product  of  its  growth.    England,  and  expected  to  be  received  by  us,  as 

or,  more  properly  speaking,  mod-  the  benevolent  patronsge  of  an  amia- 

em  England,  has  always  been  in  the  ble  grandee  to  a  poor  relation.     Of 

front  of  European  civilization,  and  course,  this  provokes  some  distaste 

her  hardihood  and  manly  quality  on  our  side,  and  is  a  cause  of  suffi- 

arise  out  of  her  perpetual  struggle  cient  magnitude  to  drive  away  mul- 

to  maintain  her  position.     As  she  titudes  of  our  people  from  England 

may  be  said  to  have  always  been,  altogether,  and  to   lead   them   to 

with  reference  to  Europe,  a  protest'  France,  where,  if  the  people  dislike 

mg  power,  that  is  to  say,  thinking  us — as  I  am  sure  they  do,  and  every 

for  herself,  and  rising  above  the  thing  that  belongs  to  us — we  don't 

inertness  and  stationary  level  of  the  know  it,  and  still  less  do  we  care. 

old  governments  and  their  prescrip-  French  opinion  is  concealed  from 

live  abuses;  to  have  always  been,  us  by  the  language,  and  all  atten- 

in  this  sense,  protestant  in  govern-  tion  is  diverted  ^om  the  enquiry 

ment  and  in  social  custom,  as  well  into   it,   by  the   amusements,   the 

as  in  religion,  she  has  ever  been,  frivolities  and   the  profligacies  of 

for  this  reason,  looked  upon  with  Paris.     I  profess  my  immeasurable 

dislike    by  the  established  despo-  preference  for  England,  with  all  her 

tbms  around  her — just  as,  at  this  drawbacks,  to  France,  or,  indeed, 

time,  Sardinia  is  disliked  by  every  any  nation  on  the  continent.  Eng- 

other  government  in  Italy.     Eng-  land  is  honest,  manly  and  truthful, 

land,  therefore,  has  been^obliged  to  and  you  feel  that  you  may  confide 

keep  herself  ever  in  harness,  ready  in  her  as  sincere  in  what  she  does. 

tor  every  emergency.    This  condi-  France,  with  a  vast  number  of  good 

tion  of  watchfulness — ever  maintain-  things,  is  too  dramatic,  too  impul- 

ing^  peace  by  a  warlike  attitude— has,  sive,  too  vain,  and  too  light,  to  make 

for  centuries,  insulated  her  people  a  good  friend.    So,  again  I  say, 

qnite  as  much  as  her  geographical  England  for  tne  I     I  think  we  are 

position  has  done,  and  out  of  this  close  upon  the   time  which  is  to 

insulation  her  good  opinion  of  her-  witness  a  great  change  in  the  social 

self,  and  her  social  exclusiveness,  and  political  estimates  of  our  two 

have  grown.     And    now,  as  the  countries  for  each  other.    They  are 

product  of  this  long  national  ezal-  opening  their  eyes  here  to  juster 

tatioo,  every  man  and  woman  in  views  of  us  and  our  policy,  and  it  is 

England  is  imbued  with  a  personal  ouite   in   the  course   of  probable 

conviction,  not  only  that  the  nation  things,  that  the  new  era  will  date 

is  the  greatest  of  nations,  but  that  from  the  great  historical  event — 

the  people,  individually,  are  each  the  greatest  since  the  voyage  of 

and    all,  the  greatest  of   people.  Columbus— *of  the  laying  of  the 

They,  therefore,  cannot  help  show-  Atlantic  cable.    I  look  to  see,  in 

ing,    with    all    their    hospitality,  speedy  development  and  progrea* 

kindness,  and  generous    welcome,  sion,  the  most  liberal  adoption,  on 

that  the  practice  of  these  virtues  to  both  sides,  of  a  policy  of  brother- 
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hood  much  more  real  than  that  of  her  policy  aod  social  inflaeDcesteid* 
which  we  have  heen  talking  so  non-  ily  to  the  preparation  of  the  £og^ 
sensically  every  year  at  dinner  ta-  lish  and  American  mind  for  it  I 
bles.  I  think  the  French  alliance  believe  the  signs  are  now  that  ih 
will,  in  due  time — not  fiar  off — melt  toill^  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
away,  and  other  combinations  of  the  next  ten  years  do  not  witneas  a 
European  politics  arise,  which  will  more  cordial  agreement  and  recip- 
kindle  a  fervor  of  good  feeling  be-  rocal  esteem  between  the  people  aod 
tween  England  and  America.  For,  governments  of  the  two  nations, 
after  all,  with  all  our  old  grudges,  respectively.  We  are  already  Um 
if  the  liberty  or  independence  of  only  two  real  republics  in  the 
England  should  be  assailed  by  any  world — England  being,  in  fact,  quite 
powerful  combination  of  old  world  as  much  of  a  republic  as  we  are^ 
absolutism,  don't  you  think  the  An-  and  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
glo  Saxon  blood  in  our  veins  would  shall  have  to  combine  for  the  de- 
warm  up  to  stand  by  our  kinsmen  fence  of  the  republican  principle 
in  the  quarrel?  Could  we  be  con-  against  its  natural  enemies,  wherfr- 
tent  to  see  another  Norman  cross  ever  they  may  arise — and  for  its 
the  channel,  with  his  mailed  and  diffusion  over  the  world,  where- 
gauntletted  followers,  to  sweep  away  ever  it  may  suit  our  occasions  to 
once  more  the  beautiful  monuments  plant  it. 

of  our  race — the  churches,  colleges  In  the  perception  of  this  neoes- 
and  cities,  so  full  of  the  mind,  heart  sity,  I  prophecy :  1st,  that  England 
and  worship,  that  are  as  much  our  will  abandon  her  cant  about  Uie 
treasures  as  they  are  England's?  iniquity  of  slavery  in  America— or, 
Gould  we  willingly,  and  without  a  at  least,  turn  it  over  to  that  harm- 
desire  to  prevent  it,  see  those  old  less  community,  which  is  as  self- 
and  affluent  fountains  of  English  important,  as  fussy,  and  as  absurd 
law  and  liberty,  and  those  grand  here,  as  its  fellowship  on  oor  side 
reservoirs  of  English  thought  and  is — the  good  people  who  think 
sentiment,  in  danger  of  being  seized  that  the  grand  national  interest 
upon,  drained, dried  up  and  oblitera-  of  States  should  be  postponed  and 
ted,  by  a  horde  of  Front  de  Boeufe,  ignored,  to  make  way  for  a  mil- 
De  Bois  Guilberts  and  Malvoisins  ?  lenium  of  saints,  who  are  to  govern 
I  think  not.  Rather,  I  think,  we  the  world  in  universal  peace,  with 
should  verify  Benton's  prophecy-—  any  quantity  of  lectures  and  moon- 
though  in  a  different  sense  from  his  shine.  My  prediction  is,  that  Eog- 
— "The  day  will  come — and  the  lish  statesmen,  and,  with  thero,  the 
babe  is  now  born  who  will  see  it —  English  public,  will  concur  to  leave 
when  an  American  brigade  will  the  question  of  slave  labour  to  the 
hold  a  review  in  Hyde  Park."  To  progress  and  destiny  assigned  to  it 
be  sure  it  will  I  and  I  hope  that  it  by  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
will  come,  at  the  earliest  moment,  which  are  but  another  name  for  the 
after  the  news  shall  be  brought  by  decrees  of  Providence.  2d,  I  proph- 
telegraph  of  a  continental  invasion  ecy,  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that 
of  England,  that  a  brigade  of  our  England  will  acquiesce  with  us,  and 
stout  fellows  can  be  steamed  across  admit  the  necessity  of  our  acquisi- 
the  Atlantic.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  tion  of  Cuba,  whenever  our  own 
and  this  is  the  sum  of  my  view  of  view  of  that  necessity  shall  prompt 
the  national  politics ;  England  will  us  to  consummate  the  act,  and  that 
be  wise  if  she  contemplates  such  an  she  will  manifest  an  honourable 
#fn»fgency  in  time,  and  shall  direct  confidence  in  our  integrity  and  jus- 
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tioe  in  decidiDg  that  question,  dd,  sermon  ^which  you  may  digest  at  ' 
Iprophecj  that  England  will  invite,  your  leisure.  If  I  had  any  music, 
or  if  not  invite,  complacently  look  t  would  here  introduce  the  choir, 
upon  our  cooperation  with  her  in  and  give  out,  after  the  manner  of 
the  peopling  and  settlement  of  her  the  learned  professors  at  Yale  Col- 
vast  domain  on  our  continent,  lege,  a  hymn  to  be  sung  by  you  and 
hoping,  and  expecting,  in  that  en-  Mrs.  B.,  and  Isaac  Marion  and  Be- 
terprise,  to  see  an  expansion  of  the  becca  Marion,  and  Kenny  and  Kate, 
Anglo-Saxon  element,  and  its  kin-  and  all  the  rest  of  them-— ^*  Old 
dreds,  over  the  northern  portions  of  Hundred,*'  sir,  if  you  please,  with 
America,  spread  into  many  commu-  which  I  shall  conclude, 
nities — all  affiliated  with  us  and  I  have  engaged  our  homeward 
with  the  mother  country,  by  free  passages  in  the  Fersia,  which  {is  ad- 
institutions,  by  the  same  forms  of  vertised  to  sail  on  the  1 6th  of  Octo* 
civilization,  and  by  a  similar  indus-  ber.  So,  we  may  hope,  once  more 
try — and  in  that  field  to  find  a  new  to  touch  our  beloved  soil — the  best 
commerce  and  an  abundant  agri-  in  the  world,  *****^  after  all,  for 
culture,  to  sustain  it  equally  for  the  those  who  are  born  to  its  birth- 
benefit  of  both.  4th,  I  prophecy  rights — before  that  month  is  out. 
that  all  that  region  will  rise  to  great  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  to  get  back 
prosperity  and  influence  under  this  to  dear  Maryland,  and  within  speak- 
policy,  and  that  when  the  proper  ing  distance  of  the  matchless  friends 
period  of  maturity  arrives,  it  will  who  have  made  it  a  sunny  land  for 
assume  the  position  of  an  independ-  me  and  mine.  To  tell  you  the 
entrepublic,with  the  full  and  hearty  truth,  I  am  tired  of  roaming — 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  which  confession,  you  will  say,  im* 
England.  ports  that  I  am  getting  old— which. 

It  is  my  faith  in  these  predictions  by-the-by,  is  a  truth  I  am  rather 

which  induces  me  to  say,  that  a  proud  to  avow,  as  it  gives  me  some 

new  era  is  at  hand,  which  will  be  claim,  or,  at  least,  apology  for  it,  to 

characterized  by  a   hearty  agree-  inflict  upon  you  this  tedious  dis- 

roent    between  England   and   the  course  on  men  and  things. 
United  States.  Yours,  ever. 

Now,  there — I  have  given  you  a 


FROM   LAHABTINE. 

Tif  niglit,  but  in  this  clime  night  brings  no  shade ; 

Suspended  in  a  dome  less  dark,  her  star 
Pours  down  its  light  on  shores  in  slumber  laid, 

A  nd  peaceful  waters  dimly  lost  afar 
In  heaven's  pale  blue.    A  stillness,  naught  doth  mar, 

Rests  upon  all  the  coast  now  shelving  low 
Down  to  the  waves,  that  wash  the  silvery  bar 

With  rippling  murmur;  now  With  rugged  show 

Meeting  erect  and  stern  the  foaming  waters'  flow. 
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AM  UVPUBUSHKD  UBTRft   OF  BKKAVOKB. 

The  letters  of  B6rmiiger,  as  yet  nguds  to  Mad.  Tbomaa,  to  whon 

Qopoblished,  ftre  eagerly  aooght  for  I  will  pay  my  respects  in  penoe 

OD   all  sides.    The  one,  of  which  when  the  doctors  ha^e  given  me 

we  present  a  translation  to  our  back  the  ose  of  my  legs,  which,  for 

readers,  has  been  handed  to  ns  by  three  months  past,  have  permitted 

M.  R.  lioroassey,  who  possesses  the  me  no  more  than  half  an  hov'k 

original ;  presented  to  him  by  the  exercise. 

Treasorer  of  France,  to  whom  the  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  and  be- 

poet  addrened  it  Here  me,  yonr 

-M,d«»M.THOM^:  '^''^r,.«, 

M.  Dnval  de  Bonrges,  a  letter  5^  ^^  ^^  Vend6me.* 

from  whom  I  enclose,  sent  me,  more  q^  g^  1856. 

than  twenty  days  ago,  an  order  on  ,,,'-,.' 

the  Treasury  for  two  thousand  three  Madame  Thomw,  to  whom  B^ 

hundred  and  ninety-five  francs  fifty  »«««''  here  promised  a  vifflt,wi8 

centimeis  in  settlement  of  the  busi-  fpeaking  to  him  one  day  of  the  po- 

nees  of  B^rard.  Htical  influence  of  his  songs.    **Iii 

I  have  lost  this  order,  and  did  not  ^^"  «"<^  **>«»  "'^^  "  you  who  btw 

discover  the  fact  for  some  days.    I  coated  the  new  empire."    "Mid- 

have  written  to  M.  Duval,  who  has  ^mfi"  ^^  answered,  bnakly,  -I  tm 

furnished  me  the  documenU  neces-  "<>  "o"g«*'  P">°<^  f  '^  , 

sary  for  proof.  "How,  then,  about  the  republic, 

Take  notice,  my  dear  sir,  that  of  which  you  dreamed  w  long  r 

there  is  neither  transfer  nor  acquit-  .    "I  sjould  like  to  be  dreaming  of 

tance,  in  my  writing,  on  the  lost  or-  ^' ?li  .   ,  ,          .     ,  -       «, 

^Qf^  This  lady  received  from  Bertn. 

With  what  forms  must  I  give  ger  the  following  quatrain,  saggwt. 

you  notice  of  the  loss,  in  case  the  ^  ^7  ^}^^  ^f «««  o^  Lamartine, 

order  should*  be  presented  at  the  wntten  in  an  album : 

Treasur^^  with   forged  signatures  ?  Here,  in  this  burial  place  of  &me, 

1  am  very  little  at  home  in  these  „You  wUh  my  dust;  and  why?  ^ 

matters,  and  trust  to  your  kindness  ^""^iZllil  il^^myl:^""^' 

to  inform  me  of  what  is  to  be  done  -^                .     , 

in  the  embarrassment  my  careless-  Beranger  added : 

ness  hss  brought  upon  me.  I^  Time,  indeed,  10  ahow  hia  empiw 

Excuse   roe   for   troubling  you.  Hath'dilid  forget  a  name  .0 great; 

You  know  that  I   have  very  little  May  the  poor  veraea  I  shall  write,  abide 

business  with  the  Treasury,  and  it  An  equal  chance,  their  beat  estate, 

had  been  well  to  spare  me  this  op-  When  one  writes  such  quatnunS)  ii 

portunity  of  doing  a  silly  thing,  it  at  all  strange  that  he  loses  orden 

For  it  was  certain  I  would  seize  on  the  Treasury  f 

upon  it  The  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  has  a 

You  will  have  consideration  for  biographical  value,   and    may  be 

me,  I  am  sure,  and  I  thank  yon  be-  called  a  commentary  in  miniature 

forehand.  on  the  life  of  B6ranger. 

Have  the  goodness  to  present  my 


r 
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COVFBX. 

Sacred  Nine !  whom  poets  sing, 
By  the  famed  Pierian  spring, 
By  Parnassus'  summit  bright, 
By  Apollo,  god  of  light, 
I  invoke  ye !  Sacred  Nine ! 
For  the  theme  is  all  divine. 
Lend  me  grace  and  wit  to  tell 
Of  the  plant  doth  all  excel. 
Coflee  hight  in  mortal  tongue. 
From  the  blest  Arabia  sprung ; 
Planted  there  by  Ceres  kind, 
Or  by  Flora's  boon  designed ; 
Nectar  named  beyond  the  skies, 
Drink  the  calm  Immortals  prize. 
When  before  Olympian  Zeus 
Hebe  pours  the  blissful  juice. 
Great  thy  destiny  on  high. 
Great  thy  name  below  the  sky. 
Coffee !    Thou  dost  lift  the  heart, 
Ease  our  sorrow,  heal  the  smart 
Of  remorse;  the  weary  mind 
Soothed  by  thee  becomes  resigned. 
If  thou  dost  not  cure  the  woe 
Half-distracted  lovers  know, 
Thou  dost  give  them  hope  to  live. 
Strength  of  heart  and  nerve  dost  give. 
When  the  loved  one  will  not  hear, 
When  a  rivaPs  tongue  they  fear ; 
When  they  dare  not  speak  their  love 
Softly  to  the  stars  above ; 
When  the  cheerless  morning  light 
Comes  upon  the  sleepless  night ; 
When  at  last  the  scornful  maid 
Wearies  of  the  homage  paid. 
Coldly  treads  with  fairy  foot 
Lovers  young  blooms  and  tender  fruit ; 
Heart-consoler !  then  to  thee 
Must  the  joy-abandoned  flee. 
In  thy  perfect  essence  swim 
Shadows  and  revealings  dim 
Of  the  sunny  lands  remote, 
Whence  thy  Iragrant  odours  float ; 
Floating  far  across  the  seas, 
Till  the  colder  western  breeze. 
Touched  by  thee,  sighs  warm  and  low, 
And  before  the  fancy  glow 
Bagdad's  glories,  Egypt  old. 
Dusky  India's  realms  of  gold, 
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Mecca,  goal  of  faithful  feet, 
Istambors  imperial  seat, 
And  the  isles  beyond  the  Line, 
Beached  with  pearl  and  coralline. 
Set  in  summer  seas  so  deep, 
Murmuring  gently  in  their  sleep. 
Richest  memories  are  thine 
Of  the  days  by  storied  Rhine ; 
Thine  aroma  to  the  brain 
Calling  up  the  shadowy  train 
Of  the  ages ;  Coesar*8  glance, 
And  the  legions  stern  advance 
With  the  tide  of  conquest,  stayed 
By  the  slaughter  Hermann  made ; 
All  the  days  of  legend ry, 
Old  romance  and  chivalry ; 
All  the  marvels  Time  has  wrought 
By  the  Grerman  hand  and  thought, 
Since  the  modern  world  began  \ 
Till  the  mighty  river  ran 
Like  the  ocean-etream  that  rolled 
Round  the  earth,  as  poets  told. 
Blest  nepenthe  of  the  mind ! 
He  who  knows  thee  can  but  find 
In  the  past  a  wisdom  sure, 
In  the  future  trust  secure — 
Stronger  pulses  to  the  heart. 
Deeper  life  thou  dost  impart ; 
Wings  thou  dost  on  thought  bestow, 
Raising  high  the  mind  to  know 
How,  in  life,  from  seeming  ills 
And  fiery  trials  balm  distils, 
In  whose  matchless  virtues  met 
AU  the  giAs  of  good  are  set. 


The  grass  that  waves  in  every  breeze, 
Heareth  the  secrets  of  the  bees, 
Heareth  the  birds  at  early  morn, 
Heareth  the  cricket  in  the  corn ; 

The  happy  life  of  living  things. 
Unknown,  unnoticed,  where  it  springs, 
Is  of  the  life  that  forms  the  whole 
A  part,  not  less  than  soul  of  souL 
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FBEELT  TftANSLATSD  FKOK  TBK  *'SCKNBS  H0LIJk.NDAISX8"  OF  HILDBBKAND,  (KIOOLAS 

BESTS.) 

VI.  Peter  w  "  really  "  in  love^  and  "  Good  morning,  cousin, "  he  re- 
toe  ffo  on  a  pleasure  party  in  a  plied. 

boat. — Peter's  ill-humour  was  no  I  peeped   at  him  through   the 

enigma  to  me.    I  had   remarked  green    moreen.      He   was  sitting 

that  he  spoke  very   little  during  pensively  on    the  side  of  his  bed, 

this  whole  evening,  while  ordina-  and  without  his  spectacles, 

rily  neither  his  loquacity   nor  his  *^I  venly  believe  I  dreamed  of 

pedantry   ever  failed   him  in   the  Koosjen  Van  Naslaan. " 

circle  of  his  father's  friends.     But  Peter    coloured    violently,   and 

two    little  circumstances  had  put  drew  on  one  of  his  socks  fiercely, 

him  out  and  paralysed  him :  love  *'  Bah  1 "  he  said, 

and   hatred.    It  had  not  escaped  '*  Yes :  she  is  a  charming  girl. " 

me  that  he  continually  cast  nir-  "Tou   think  so?"    said    Peter, 

tive  glances  upon  Eoosjen's  pretty  pulling  on  his  other  sock  and  going 

white   neck,   and    it   was   evident  to   the   wash-stand.     '*8he  has  a 

that  he  would  have  been  delighted  pretty  little  face,  but  I  don't  think 

to  be  able  to  look  frankly  in  her  ner  so  charming. " 

sweet  face,  or  to  have  entered  into  ^^No?"  I  asked  with  great  sur- 

a  sustained  conversation  with  her.  prise. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  per-  ^  No,  really  I "  he  replied, 

oeive  that  he  resented  her  appre*  The  love  that  denies  its  object, 

ciation  of  Victor  Hugo's  fine  poem,  betrays    itself  in^  an    irrefutable 

however  indifferently  it  was  recited,  manner. 

I  had    observed    how    much    he  "Well,  I  should  like  to  know 

seemed  to  envy  me  the  courage  that  young  girl  better.     Peter,  is 

with  which   I  talked  to  her  after-  there  no  way  for  me  to  see  her  be- 

wards,  and  the  smiles  with  which  tween   this  and  the  day  after  to- 

she  rewarded  my  efibrts  to  amuse  morrow  ? " 

her.     His  hopes,  I  think,  had  pro-  ^  I  don't  know  any, "  said  Peter, 

mised  him    great   things  for  this  filling  the  basin  until   it  ran  over, 

evening,  but  Eoo^en    had   oame  "  Go  and  pay  her  a  visit. " 

and  gone  without  his  having  ad-  ^  That  can't  be  done,  my  boy  : 

dressed  her  any  word  more  tender  can't  you  suggest  anything  else  f  ^ 

than,  "  Do  you  like  little  cakes  ? "  "  No. " 

He  had   ended,  in  fact,  by   being  "■  I  think  I  have  found  something 

slightly  ridiculous ;   was  it  aston-  better, "  I  said,  jumping  out  of  bed. 

ishing  that  he  should  be  in  an  ill-  "  Tell  me,  Peter,  why    have  you 

humour  ?  forgotten  to  put  on  your  spectacles  ? 

**Good  morning,  Peter,"  I  cried  See  here,  the  weather  is  magnifi- 

out  without  opening  my  curtains,  cent — we  can  hire  a  boat,  and  then 

when,    the     next    day,     the    old  we  can  go  and  invite  Koosjen  and 

cook,  as  usual,  sounded  her  bony  some  other  ladies  of  your  acqnain* 

knuckles  upon  our  door  to  awaken  tance   to  do  us  the  honour  of  ao- 

us,  cepting  a  nautical  excursion. " 
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**  A  nautical  ezcurrion, "  repeat-  '^  Come,  Peter ;  I  won't  aay  toj 

ed  Peter  with  stupe&ction.  more  about  this  affair,  but  we  will 

**'  Certainly :   one    has  a  much  go  on  the  water  with  the  ladies— in 

better  chance  of  paying  one's  court,  a  boat  with  the  ladies,  royboj! 

of   talking,  of  love-making,  in  a  Do  you  know  how  to  row  ? 

boat,  than  in  a  carriase.    Would  "'  I  think  so,  ^  said  Peter, 

not  you   like  to  do  a  little  of  that  "^  Will  you  row? " 

sort  of  thing !      Hello  I  my  boy,  •*  Yes. " 

why  are  you  putting  on  your  pan-  <'  Will  you  invite  the  ladies!" 

taloons  upside  down  f "  '^  They  will  refuse. " 

'^  Oh  l**  said  Peter,  getting  more  "^  I  don't    ask    you  that    Will 

angry  than  ever,  ^  stop  your  non-  you  ?     I  promise  you  I   will  be 

sense.    I  don't  care  to  be  teased  so  very  discreet " 

by  you. "  •*  Agreed  then, "  said  Peter. 

^  My  dear  fellow,  you  misunder-  Our  plan  was  communicated  to 

stand  me.    I  am  not  teasing  you.  the  father  and  mother  Stastok,  and 

I  only  ask  you  if  you  don't  wish  to  it  was  resolved  that  beside  Eoos- 

give  a  few  thouehts  to  love  ? "  jen,  we  should  invite  a  certain  cottisn, 

**  Love  1 "  exclaimed  Peter,  swell-  Christina,  a  young  girl  of  twentj- 

ing  out  his  lips  with  indignation  three,  who  would   be  delighted  to 

and  resentment    ^You  can  keep  accompany    us,   seeing    that  she 

your  love  thoughts  to  yourself. "  passed    her  life    seated  beside  s 

**  So  I  do,  my  excellent  Peter ;  cross-grained  old  aunt,  who  kept 

the   girls  won't  listen  io  me.     I  two  servants,  and  never  went  ont 

am  too  ugly. "  We  went  at  once  to  look  for  % 

^  You  know  well  enough  how  to  boat    At  a  boat-builder's,  he  told 

chatter  away  to  them,  sir, "  said  us  that  he  had  sold  his  only  one, 

Peter,  trembling  with  anger.  because  it  was  not  profitable,  bnt 

*^  Yes, "   I   answered,  laughing,  directed  us  where  he  was  sure  that 

^  but  I  think  you  know  still  better  we  could  be  suited.    After  a  long 

how  to  make  love  to  them. "  walk,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 

I  received  no  reply.  Peter  dress-  finding  the  place,  and  the  boat,  bat 
ed  himself  hastily  and  ran  down  as  the  extremity  of  its  stem  alone 
stairs,  and  when  I  got  down,  I  was  visible  above  water,  we  con- 
found him  smoking  his  pipe,  shel-  eluded  to  seek  elsewhere;  finally,  we 
tered  under  the  parental  wings,  and,  discovered  a  very  nice  bark  which 
as  a  romantic  Frenchman  would  we  could  hire  for  the  whole  aft6^ 
Wfy"'enveloppt  de  $a  coleri,^  noon,  and  then  delivered  ourinvi- 

Afier  breidcfast,  he  walked  into  tations,  which  were  well  received 

the  garden ;    I  was  close  at  his  and  graciously  accepted, 

heels.  Peter  and  I  agreed  that  Koos- 

"  Do  leave  roe  alone, "  he  said,  jen  should  be  particularly  confided 

with  a  countenance  as  engaging  as  to  his  care,  while  I  should  assume 

a  screech  owl's.  the    responsibility    of    Cbristioa. 

**  No,  you    must  not  be  angry  Could  I  be  more  generous  f    Peter 

Peter,  *'  and  I  held  out  my  hand,  resumed  his  good  humour,  and  my 

''What  the  mischief!  is  low — a  excellent  aunt  proceeded  at  once  to 

word  to  make  you  fiy  out  in  this  pack,  in  a  little  basket,  some  hock 

way  ?     In    your    place,  I  should  and  some  oranges,  a  very  cooling 

much  sooner  get  angry  at  the  word  style  of  refreshment  for  the  month 

Inatftutes.  of   October.     We  had  requested 

Peter  grinned  doubtfully.  the  ladies  to  fiimish   themaelves 
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with  cloaks,  for  although  we  hoped  great  scapdal  of  the  inhabitants  of 

to  find  the  weather  mild,  we  feared   D ,  who  worried  themselvea 

the   contrary.    The  next  morning  about  **'  what  he  would  come  to " 

promised  a    magnificent    autumn  some  day,  far  more  than  Rodolphus 

day,    and  consequently,    pleasure  Van  Brammen  himself, 

without    impediment ;   but    when  Meanwhile,  he  did  nothinff  noto- 

Peter  returned  from  a    little   ex-  riously  bad.     He  drank  his  glass 

podition    which    he    made    after  comfortably,  took  part  in  all  public 

breakfast,  touching  his  toilette,  he  diversions,    including     mounting 

brought   back    a  countenance    of  guard,  and  digging  up  trees  on  the 

unmitigated  distress.    He  slammed  houUvardi^   mimicked    the  pecu- 

the  door  behind  him,  and  threw  liarities    of  public    men,    walked 

down  his  hat,  cane  and  gloves.  about  a  great  deal,  played  billiards 

**•  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  anxi-  assiduously,  grew  fatter  each  day, 

ously  asked.  chaffed  everybody,  and  was  very 

^Ohl  that  miserable  Dolphe,"  popular, 

he  cried,  turning  to  his  mother.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 

There  was  assuredly  no  man's  my  aunt,   at  the  mention  of  this 

name  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  monster,  felt  a    cold   shiver  run 

world,  which  was   capable  of  in-  down  her  back ! 

spiring  more  terror  in  the  breast  of  ^  What  has  he  done  again  ?  " 

Mrs.  Deborah  Stastok,  and  of  all  ''Done?"  said  Peter,  with  deso- 

tender   mothers   in    the    city    of  lation,  and  his  eyes  shone  gloomily 

]> ,    than    this   name    of  through  his  spectacles.    ''Nothing  I 

Dolphe.  but  he  wishes  to  go  rowing  with 

It  was  the  epitome  of, — it  repre-  us, "  and  Peter  looked  full  at  me,  as 
sented  in  itself, — ^good-for-nothing,  if  to  make  me  feel  the  complete 
spend-thrift,  libertine,  drunkard,  horror  of  this  news, 
blackguard,  idler !  This  name  be-  "  Provided  he  brings  a  lady  with 
longed,  in  fact,  to  Mr.  Rodolphus  him,"  I  said,  "it  is  of  no  conse- 
Yan  Brammen,  who,  after  having  quence  to  me." 
made  himself  known  in  his  boy-  "  Oh,  that  is  just  it  He  brings 
hood,  as  an  accomplished  scape-  his  sister,  that  stupid  girl  I  Chris- 
grace,  who  played  a  thousand  tina  told  this  sister  that  she  was 
tricks  every  day,  tormented  his  going  on  a  water  party  with  Eoos- 
parents  and  teachers  to  death,  and  jen,  me,  and  a  Leyden  student,  and 
enraged  the  girls  by  trying  to  kiss  then  she  insisted  on  going  with  us,^ 
them,  was  finally  sent  to  Leyden,  "  Eoosjen,  me,  and  a  Leyden 
where  be  passed  two  years,  ostensi-  student  P  Under  any  other  cir- 
bly  studying  law,  but  without  his  cumstances  Peter  would  have  said, 
£sther  being  able  to  perceive  that  "Eoosjen,  a  Leyden  student^  and 
he  did  anything  except  spend  me;"  but  he  was  in  love,  and 
money.  On  his  return,  the  said  thought  proper  to  divide  us  in  this 
paier   familias    received    evident  way. 

proofe  that  besides  this  occupation,  "  Well, "  said  my  aunt,  reassured 

his  dear  son  had  exercised  a  passion  by  the    sister's    company,    which, 

fi>r  contracting  debts.    After  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  population   of 

and  still  at  his  father's  expense,  who  D ,  served  as  an  excuse  for  the 

fortunately    was   in    easy  circum-  brother's  presence.    "Well,  Amelia 

stances,  he  opened  for  himself  an-  is  a  very  well  behaved  girl ;  she 

other  career,  which  is  known  as  was  always  diligent  at  school  and 

loafing  gtnerallyj  and  all,  to  the  everywhere.    There  is  nothing  to 
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iAv  against  her.    So  thej  will  go  uncle's  mansion,  an  hitherto  im- 

with  you."  heard-of  event:   the  dinner  bonr 

**  And  all  mj  pleasure  is  spoiled !  ^  was  changed,  in  honour  of  the  ne- 

grumbled  Peter.     In  despair  he  phew,  Hildebrand,  (who,  in  spite  of 

quitted  the  room,  and  to  console  nis  palm-leaf   dressing-gown,  eo- 

himself,  went  and  pottered  away  at  joyed   a  great  reputation  in  the 

his  plans  of  the  Institute.  Stastok  house,)  and  after  Peter  and 

Meanwhile,  I  should  have  liked  I  had  hastily  swallowed  our  meal, 
very  much  to  have  seen  the  meet-  we  set  off,  he,  in  search  of  Eoos- 
ing  between  these  two  very  oppo-  jen,  and  I,  to  escort  Christina, 
site  gentlemen,  Peter  and  Dolphe.  Of  all  the  young  girls  who 
I  imflgine  that  the  ex-student  had  could  or  would  live  with  crabbed 
received  a  commission  from  his  old  aunts,  Christina  was  certainij 
sister  to  get  an  invitation  for  her  the  one  who  seemed  least  suit- 
as  well  as  for  himself  to  accom-  ed  for  such  an  existence.  She  took 
pany  us — a  thing  which,  no  doubt,  my  arm  so  frankly,  and  began  to 
Amelia  had  promised  Christina  to  laugh  so  heartily  about  the  fiii^ 
do  any  way.  One  can  easily  un-  weather,  the  charming  prospect 
derstand  that  Dolphe  was  deter-  ahead,  and  the  delighta  of  water 
mined  any  way  to  meet  Peter,  if  parties,  that  I  imm^iately  formed 
the  latter  ventured  into  the  streets  the  best  opinion  of  her,  and  only 
for  a  moment,  for  Dolphe  had  the  feared  that  she  was  anticipating  too 
habit  of  consecrating  many  hours  much  pleasure  from  our  projected 
of  the  day    to  promenading  the  excursion. 

eity,  bestowing  criticising  glances  We  had  ordered  the  boat  to  the 

upon  the   prettiest  maid*«ervants,  middle    canal   of  the    city,   and 

and  giving  a  particular  attention  Eeesjen  had  carried  there,  the  hock 

to  the  finest  dogs.    It  so  happened  and  oranges.    I  arrived  with  Chro- 

that  he  met  Peter  just  as  his  un-  tina  at  the  same  moment  that  Pe- 

fortunate  victim  had  purchased  at  ter   appeared  with  Koosjen.    The 

Van   Drommelin's  shop,  a  magni-  young  lady   walked  beside  bim ; 

ficent  pair  of  poppy-colored   kid  he  hawi  not  dared  to  offer  his  arm, 

gloves — gloves  that  had  long  re-  and  she  was  trying  to  keep  up  with 

mained    unsold    on    Van   Drom-  his  immense  strides, 

melin^s  shelf,  and  which  he  now  Peter  seemed  quite  radiant,  bat 

persuaded  his  innocent  customer,  presently  he  grew  more  fierce  than 

were  of  the  very  latest  fashion.    I  ever  when  he  saw  Van  Brammea 

fancy  that  Dolphe  began  the  con-  approaching,  with  his  sister  and 

rersation  thus :  a    servant.    The    servant  carried 

^  So  Tou  are  going  on  a  water  an  enormous  door-key  and  a  gni- 

party,  all  of  you  ? "  adding  imme-  tar-case,     covered    with    marbled 

diately,  '*you  ought  to  take  my  paper. 

sister  and    roe  with    you. "     To  Dolphe  had  procured  for  the  oe- 

which,  Peter,  without  perceiving  a  casion  a  yellow   straw   hat,  which 

loop-hole   of  excuse,    replied   in-  gave  him  a  very  common  look ;  he 

stantly.  wore  brown    plaided    pantaloonS) 

•*  Agreed. "  and  a  green  frock-coat,  tightly  bnt- 

**  What  o'clock  do  you  go!"  toned  up  with  large  gilt  buttons ; 

^  At  half-past  three."  at  his   heels  glistened  a  pair  of 

^  That's  earlv,  but  I  will  be  there,  spurs,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  sword 

Amelia  will  bring  her  guitar."  cane,  both  of  which  articles  might, 

There  occurr^  this  day,  in  my  with  greater  convenience,  have  Imod 
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left  at  home.  Amelia  wa«  dressed  I  assumed  the  task  of  master  of 
in  a  very  peculiar  style.  She  had  ceremonies,  and  placed  myself  on 
on  a  purple  silk  spencer,  and  a  the  second  bench,  with  Peter  in 
green  skirt,  a  small  hat  of  the  front  of  me.  On  the  side  benches^ 
same  material  and  colour  as  the  at  his  right,  was  the  charming 
spencer,  and  over  it,  a  large  white  Koosien,  his  first  lore ;  at  his  left, 
veil  with  a  green  border  like  the  the  thin  Amelia,  with  her  guitar  at 
skirt.  Her  little  feet  were  laced  her  feet.  The  joyous  Christina, 
into  nankin  boots,  which  set  off  who  was  pleased  with  every  thing, 
the  delicacy  of  her  ancles.  These  had  the  choice  of  seating  herself 
little  feet  and  little  ankles,  with  her  beside  either  of  these  two  other 
little  hands,  constituted  the  princi-  ladies;  Dolphe  was  at  the  helm. 
pal  charms  of  the  thin  Amelia,  ^  Let  go,  my  fnend  I "  cried 
who  had  a  long,  pale  face,  and  large,  Dolphe.  "  That's  right,  my  brave 
rague,  greenish  eyes,  that,  either  fellow,  you  know  all  about  it !  ** 
because  she  was  near-sighted,  or  and  with  the  boat  hook  he  pushed 
because  she  wished  to  appear  so,  us  off  from  the  bank,  and  steered 
she  kept  half  closed  to  such  an  ex-  out  into  the  middle  of  the  canal, 
tent,  that  you  could  almost  have  Peter  and  I  began  to  row,  but  it 
awom  that  she  did  not  see  at  all.  was  evident  that  my  honourable 
As  she  advanced  by  the  side  of  her  cousin  had  never  applied  himself  to 
stout  brother,  she  reminded  me  ir-  this  exercise,  or  else,  he  had  notre- 
resistibly  of  King  Pharoah's  first  cently  indulged  in  it. 
dream«  ^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  sound 

The  meeting  of  the  three  ladies  the  canal,  Peter  l"  shouted  Dolphe, 
was  very  cordial  and  very  affable;  (Peter  had  planted  his  oars  at  an 
Van  Brammen  accosted  us  gayly,    angle  of  ninety  degrees,)  "  you  must 

"  Good    afternoon,    gentlemen  I   skim  the  water  like  a  sea-gull,  my 
I  have  dined  prodigiously,  I  give    boy  V 
you  my   word.    Zounds  1  that's  a       **  I  know  it,"  said  Peter,  and  he 

¥retty  boat !  where  did  you  get  it,  raised  the  right  oar  very  high,  to 
'eter  ?  Hildebrand,  I  saw .  you  a  show  his  science,  but,  at  the  same 
long  time  ago,  when  you  were  still  a  time,  forgot  the  left,  which  he  sub- 
^een;*  you  had  then  a  little  cin-  merged  more  perpendicularly  than 
namon  frock-coat  that  was  power-  ever,  if  possible,  so  that  while  the 
fully  ugly.  Hello !  there  is  a  boat  right  oar  scarcely  touched  the  wa- 
book ! "  and  seizing  it  like  a  lance,  ter,  and  only  bounced  violently 
he  flourished  it  in  the  air,  and  against  mine,  the  left  received  so 
made  believe  that  he  was  about  to  strong  an  impulsion  from  Peter's 
transfix  Peter.  vigorous  hand,  that  the  boat  turned 

*^0h  stop  I "  cried  Peter,  looking   half  round, 
as  venomous  as  a  spider.  "  Hello !  Peter,  take  care !"  again 

"•  Look  here ! "  said  Dolphe,  cried  the  detested  steersman,  while 
jumping  into  the  boat,  *'  I  am  the  Eoosjen  laughed,  Christina  sneezed, 
biggest,  and  besides,  I  have  just  and  Amelia  gave  a  little  shriek, 
dined  tremendously;  I  will  row  "Youraustnotplay  tricks,  my  jolly 
afterwards,  but,  you  two  must  be-  friend,  or  you  will  make  us  all  play 
gin — will    that    suit   you,  Hilde-   ducks." 

brand  ? "  Peter  wished,  from  the  bottom  of 

*^ Perfectly."  his  heart,  that  Dolphe  might  sud- 

*  Recently  arrived  at  the  University. 
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denly  be  predpitated  into  the  rery  greatest   sympaUiy  for   estabfidi- 

lowest  depths  of  the  canal.  ments  of  this  kind,  and  spoke  with 

One  need  not  be  a  sorcerer  to  warmth  of  her  deare  to  enter  a 

acquire  the  art  of  rowing.    I  gave  nunnery,  or,  at  least,  to  become  a 

Peter  a  few  directions,  and,  pres-  sister  of  charity,  a  menace  by  no 

ently,  he  was  able  to  keep  time  with  means  unusual  with  young  ladiei 

my  oars.    We  left  the  canal,  and  of  the  age  and  temperament  of 

entered  the  little  riyer  which  forms  Amelia. 

the  pride  and  glory  of  D ^.  •  She  overwhelmed  the  distracted 

Our  way  was  still  easier,  and  the  Peter,  who,  meanwhile,  was  a  prey 

ladies  declared  that  it  was  delicious  to   the  severest  jealousy,  with  an 

to  be  on  the  water.    Eoosjen  was  avalanche  of  noble,  tender,  holy 

more  charming,  Christina  more  ex-  and   touching    sentiments,  raiBing 

pansive,  and  Amelia  more  senti-  her  eyes,  ever  and  anon,  in  a  peca- 

mental  than  ever;  but,  one  circum-  liarly  familiar  manner  towards  the 

stance  continued  to  enrage  Peter,  moon,  (which  shone  already  like  a 

The  two  first-named  ladies  were,  as  small  white  speck  in  the  heavoBa^) 

if  suspended,  to  the  lips  of  Dolphe,  as  if  she  had  an  especial  confidant 

(whosaid  a  thousand  absurd  thinfirs,)  seated  up  there.    She  sighed  aev- 

lending  a  great  deal  more  attention  eral  times,  like  a  person  with  many 

to  this  roystering  good-for-nothing  secret  sorrows,  and,  occasionally, 

than  to  Peter,  who,  at  his  next  ex-  after  having  uttered  some  senteo- 

amination,  would  inevitably  pass  tious  saying,  she  looked  over  Petei's 

iummd  cum  lauda,*    This  is  a  fact,  shoulder  at  me,  who,  notwithstand- 

however,  that  many  worthy  young  ing  the  disadvantage  of  being  joit 

men  must  have  noticed  in  their  own  behind  her,  manag^  to  escape  meet 

cases.    The  ladies  must  know  bet-  of  her  conversation, 

ter  than  I  do,  why  they  give  occa-  '^But  isn*t  it  time  for  me  tore- 

sion  for  such  complaints.  However  lieve  you,  my  beloved  galley  slavesr 

it  may  be,  even  the  modest  Eoosjen  said  Dolphe,  cordially,  after  we  had 

listened  to  Dolphe  with  every  mark  rowed  about  half  an  hour,    ''/am 

ofapprobation  and  delight,  whether  doing  nothing  but  smoking  dgan 

he  sang  a  song,  or  imitated  the  at  the  helm.** 

chant  in  the  cathedral,  or  flung  his  ''This  is  my  plan,"  I  answered, 

straw  hat  in  the  air,  or  related  some  "  Peter  spoke  to  me  of  a  iarm, 

anecdote,  or  made  her  some  com-  where  we  could  land,  and  take  some 

pliment  in  a  very  off-hand  and  very  refreshment  We  ought  to  be  thera 

sincere  manner. '  presently.'' 

Probably,  as  the  sister  of  the  "Oh,    yes,   at  Teeuwis',"   said 

agreeable  Rodolphus  already  knew  Dolphe,  interrupting  me,  like  a  man 

his  stories  by  heart,  or,  being  his  who  was  not  unconversant  with  all 

sister,  was  less  under  the  charm  of  such  places, 

his  pleasantries,  she  paid  but  slight  "Very  well,  we  can  row  till  we 

homage  to  Dolphe's  jokes,  and  en-  get  to  Teeuwis';  then,  we  will  resti 

gaged  Peter  in  an  animated  and  and,  after  a  while,  we  can  row  hack 

poetical  discussion  on  the  charming  to  that  large  pond  that  we  have 

environs  of  Utrecht,  on  the  charm-  just  passed.    As  soon  as  we  reach 

ing  Zaist,  and  on  the  charming  con-  the  pond,  we  can  drift  about  there 

vents.  with  the  tide  as  long  as  we  chooee." 

She  declared  that  she  had  the  " Charming H*  cried  Amelia;  "I 

*  Consecrated  formula  in  Holland  to  indicate  the  highest  grade. 
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know  nothing  more  delightful  than  delivered  from  the  oars,  and  from 

to  float  on  the  water."  Amelia.    The    first  circumstance, 

'^Yea,''  I  said,  ^'then  we  shall  however,  gave   him    almost  more 

taste  all  delights  at  once — we  will  pleasure  than  the  second.    He  had 

see  what  there  is  in  our  basket,  and  nad  the  folly  to  row  in  his  famous 

what  there  is  in  your  guitar-case."  poppy-coloured  kid   gloves,  which 

'^  Superb  r  exclaimed  the  other  hung  in  shreds  from  his  fingers,  and 

ladies,  '^Amelia,  you  will  play  and  as  he  had  grasped  the  oars  with 

sing  for  us."  such  fierceness  of  clutch,  his  un- 

'*0f   course,"  shouted    Dolphe,  happy   hands  were  covered  with 
"and  ril  sing,  too.    I  know  some  great  blisters, 
magnificent  sonfi;s.    But,  Amelia,       Dolphe  assisted   the   ladies  on 
you  must  not  look  at  the  moon  too  shore,  said  something  very  flatter- 
much,  you  know."  ing    about   Ohristina^s    feet,    an<l 

Her  brother's  insensibility  drew  a  pressed  Eoosjen's    pretty  hand — 

sigh  from  the  fragile  and  susceptible  compliments  that  both  considered 

Amelia.  a  little  daring,  but  not  precisely 

A  few  seconds  more,  and  we  were  disagreeable.    Mr.  Van  Brammen 

at  the  farm.  then   abandoned  his  sister  to  the 

We  landed,  to  the  great  satisfac-  care  of  Peter. 
tion   of  Peter,  who    saw   himself 

(  To  he  Continued,) 


THB   LAND   OF   MIZRADC. 

Ages,  Ages,  on  have  rolt*d 

Over  thee,  strange  clime ; 
Thoa  ha«t  mysteries  as  old 

As  the  birth  of  Time. 
From  the  By-gone,  deep  and  vast, 
Whirling  centuries  have  pass'd, 

Marching  over  thee; 
As  their  shadows  on  were  cast 

To  Eternity. 
But  say,  what  did'st  thou  seal  and  write 

Upon  each  century's  wheel; 
And  who  shall  bring  it  back  to  light, 

And  break  the  mystic  seal? 
rris  gone !  'tis  gone !  we  can  bnt  look, 

On  t  hy  vast  piles  so  strange, 
Which  like  a  monumental  book, 

Their  mysteries  arrange 
In  leaves  of  everlasting  rook, 
In  column,  obelisk,  and  block, 

In  stones  up-piled, 

In  sculpture  wild, 
Which  all  our  art  doih  mock. 
YOU  IT.  22 
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OOLDBV   HOUBS. 

"  My  life  is  fuU  of  golden  koun»  I  said, 

In  careless  mood,  one  bright  and  bappy  day : 

'^  Would  that  I,  too,  coald  boast  of  hours  of  gold," 
In  saddest  tone,  I  heard  another  say. 

"  Shall  I  count  mine?"  I  asked.    "  First,  hours  with  friends ; 

No  dearer  link  to  bind  mankind  is  given 
Than  Friendship's  name  ;  and,  oh,  'tis  sweet  to  me 

To  think  it  holds  a  favoured  place  in  Heaven* 

Next,  hours  of  love ;  how  brilliant  is  their  gold  ; 

How  blessed,  how  doubly  blessed  their  witching  ties ; 
For,  even  when  past,  I  can  recall  them  all. 

Because,  within  my  breast  their  memory  lies. 

And,  ah,  how  golden  are  the  hours  of  prayer, 
When  the  bowed  soul  with  cheering  hope  grows  bright. 

And  o*er  a  darkened  life  calm  peace  is  shed, 
While  the  glad  spirit  basks  once  more  in  light. 

For  me  the  household  hours  of  care  and  toil. 
Are  turned  by  loving  hearts  to  purest  gold — 

For  sympathy  makes  sunshine  with  her  smile, 
And  home  is  warm  if  all  the  world  is  cold. 

Then,  in  the  scale  of  glittering  time,  I  prise, 
High  on  the  list,  the  seasons  blest  of  health — 

When  the  pulse  bounds  and  every  breath  is  free, 
And  but  to  Uvt  is  joy,  content  and  wealth. 

A  golden  era  is  a  gift  of  flowers, 

Such  gifts  I  call  the  floral  smile  of  friends. 
And  when  I  view,  in  nature,  glorious  scenes. 

Those  hours  I  feel  the  good  Creator  sends. 

And  other  hours  are  bright,  and  golden  links 
That  bind  the  days  and  months,  and  passing  years — 

The  joy,  almost  divine,  that  music  brings, 
Delicious  charm  to  soothe  our  woes  and  tears ; 

Or  welcome  sound  of  holy  voice  at  even, 
That  reads  from  poet  grand  some  oharm^  verse ; 

Or  twilight  hour,  when  in  the  mystic  gloom 
Loved  tones  a  wondrous  tale  of  old  rehearse. 

And  last,  but  not  the  least,  the  praises  dear 
Of  those  I  prize,  a  record  new  unfold — 
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But  I  must  pause,  for  as  I  count  I  find 
My  hours  ttrithout  attoy  are  atUl  untold.*' 

"If  you  call  such  your  hours  of  gold,"  said  he, 

Who  so  bewailed  his  dark  and  barren  lot, 
"There  lives  not  one  in  the  whole  world  can  say, 

OCsome  of  these,  *  Alas !  I  hare  them  not."* 

Yes,  there  are  golden  hours  in  erery  Hie, 

Too  bright,  too  beautiful,  to  slight  or  lose; 
And  we  can  change  them,  if  they  leaden  are, 

To  precious,  priceless  metal,  if  we  choose. 


A  REMBMBBANCE. 

I. 

Softly  shone  thy  lustrous  eyes 

On  that  silent  summer  night  ,* 
Softly  on  my  wakened  heart, 

Thrilling  into  love  and  light, 

Though  jQrom  the  near  mountain's  height 
The  shadows  wrapt  us  solemnly. 

u. 

Faintly  fell  the  tremulous  tones, 
From  thy  sweet  lips  coyly  won, 

Dropping  with  the  liquid  lull 
Q(  low  rivulets,  by  the  sun 
Courted  from  the  woodlands  dun. 

Into  pastures,  glad,  and  free. 

in. 

Through  the  mazes  of  deep  speech 
Wandered  we,  absorbed,  apart. 

On  the  mingled  flood  of  thought. 
Drawing  nigh  each  other's  heart  ,* 
Till  we  felt  the  pulses  start 

Of  a  mystic  sympathy. 

TV, 

Ah !  those  brief,  harmonious  hours. 
When  their  wing6d  music  fled, 

Discord  through  all  voices  ran, 
And  the  universe  seemed  dead, 
Only — moaning  o'er  its  bed, 

^  heard  the  low,  pathetic  sea. 
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ROUND   T0WKR3   OF   MINORCA. 

Everywhere,  throughout  Europe,  Is  it  not,  at  the  best,  a  dumsj  cod* 

are  to  be   found,  in  the   midst  of  trivance  for  a   military  station,  to 

the  well  known  ruins  of  antiquity,  erect  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  aci^ 

singular  isolated   round  towers,  of  cumference,    instead    of    strongly 

various  heights,  and  for  the  most  fortifying  the  circumference  itself! 

part  without  any  visible  opening.  And,  if  the  tower  itself  be  not  defen- 

Solidly  constructed  of  great  wares  sible  without  the  outer   works,  is  it 

of  9tone,   without  inscriptions,  and  not  a  vast  outlay  of  time  and  skill  to 

placed  in  every  variety  of  situation,  no  purpose  ?     But  it  seems  to  be 

they  seem  to  the  traveler  to  have  conceded  by  most  antiquarians,  at 

been  erected  without  any  purpose ;  the  present  day,  that  these  edifices 

and  antiquarians  differ  widely  as  to  were  not  raised  for  the  purposes  of 

the   use  for  which  they  were  de-  war. 

sigrned.     Their    number    is    very  To  us  it  seems    most   probable 

freat  in  Ireland  ;  they  are  found  in  that  they  were  designed  for  the 
Wtugal;  in  Spain,  more  especially  rites  of  religion.  Their  form  is 
on  the  Atlantic  coast;  in  Brittany,  precisely  that  of  the  fire  towers  of 
in  northern  Italy,  and  continually  the  Paraees  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  Bast ;  in  that  they  have  been  found  only  in 
Syria  and  Persia ;  they  have  been  countries  now,  or  originally,  in- 
met  with  by  British  travelers  in  habited  by  the  Indo-Gerraanic 
Affghanistan,  and  they  abound  race.  We  say  originally,  mean- 
throughout  the  Indian  peninsula  ing,  of  course,  within  the  period  of 
and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  authentic  history.  The  claim  to 
seems  to  be  the  most  eastern  coun-  their  construction  by  the  Celtic  race 
try  in  which  they  are  known  to  is  very  plausible,  and,  apparently, 
exist  In  all  these  countries  the  conclusive,  so  far  as  Europe  is  oon- 
towers  are  precisely  similar  in  char-  cerned ;  but,  it  has  been  well  re- 
acter;  simple,  round  structures,  marked,  why  only  the  Celtic! 
composed  of  great  blocks  of  stone  We  do  not  know  that  the  Cf'ltic  is 
laid  carefully,  and  fitted  to  each  the  oldest  European  race ;  certainly 
other  with  great  nicety,  and  with-  the  Basques  preceded  them  in 
out  cement  The  Irish  antiqua-  wide-spread  diffusion,  and  we  are 
nans,  who  contend  for  the  Punic  not  to  believe  that  no  other  race 
origin  of  their  race,  ascribe  these  preceded  the  Basques.  It  is  im- 
towers  in  their  island  to  the  Phoe-  possible  to  arrive  at  certainty  on 
niciana,  who  erected  them  for  these  points ;  light  to  guide  as 
watch-towers,  and  stations  for  sol-  there  is  absolutely  none, 
diers.  They  suppose,  therefore,  But  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  towers,  now  standing,  that,  as  these  towers  exist  only 
composed  the  nucleus  of  the  sta-  within  a  certain  zone — reaching 
tion,  and  ■  that  the  guard-rooms  from  the  western  extremity  of  Eo- 
were  built  against  them ;  asupposi-  rope  to  Farther  India,  in  Asia — and 
tion  possibly  correct,  but  which  does  as  their  date  of  construction  i^  evi- 
not  satisfy  the  inquirer.  Why  are  dently,  of  high  antiquity — that  they 
these  towers  placed  in  all  situations,  are  the  work  of  some  homogeneous, 
without  reference  to  military  acienoef  widely -spread  race,  and  were  in- 
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tended   for  the  purposes  of  reli-  waniiDg    to   the  smaller    towers, 

grion.  Around  all  these  are  usually  found 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  con-  vast  circles  or  enclosures  of  stone, 

struct  means  of  access  to  the  sum-  On  the  inner  side  of  these  circles 

mit,  even   supposing  there  are  no  are  found  pilasters,  large  and  small, 

undiscovered    entrances    to   inner  shaped  by   tools.      Some   of   the 

stairways  in  these  towers ;  and  we  most  ruinous  of  these  have  before 

oan  readily  understand  why,  if  they  them  a  flat  stone,  resting  upon  an- 

were  intended  for  religious  rites,  other  and  forming,  with  it,  a  kind 

they  were  erected   indifferently  on  of  table,    similar    in    design,    no 

heights  or  plains.    An  interesting  doubt,  to  the  larger  one  mentioned 

work,  now   before  us,  contains  an  above. 

account  of  many  of  these  towers,       The  name  given  to  these  towers, 

existing  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  the    dialect    of  the    island,  is 

This  work  is  by  a  local   antiqua-  Talayots,  equivalent  to  the  Castilian 

ry.    Dr.  J.  Ramis  y  Ramis,   with  Atalayas,  watch-towers.    Many  of 

whom  the  investigation  of   these  these  towers  have  what  seems  to 

remains  has  been,  evidently,  a  la-  be   a    kind   of   exterior  staircase, 

hour    of  love.     He    denominated  made  of  stones  projecting  from  the 

his    work,  **  Celtic   Antiquities  of  masonry  of  the  tower,  and  ascend- 

the  island  of  Minorca,    from  the  ing  from  the   base  to   the  summit 

most   ancient  times  to  the  fourth  in    a   spirsl   figure.      Some    even 

centary  of  the  Christian  era. "    In  have  two   staircases,  one   exterior 

his  preface,  he  says :  and   one    interior ;  and   many  of 

'*  The  many  stupendous  edifices  them  are  destitute  of  means  of  as- 
which  we  call  Talayots,  the  great  cent.  Some  are  built  perpendicu- 
altars  or  Taulas,  the  circles,  am-  lar ;  but  most  of  them  slope  to- 
phi theatres,  excavations,  and  mines;  wards  the  top.  In  some  maybe 
all  fill  us  with  admiration  of  the  seen  openings  into  the  interior 
great  designs  of  the  Islanders,  and  at  the  base,  and  even  half  way  up 
show  already  how  strong  were  the  the  tower,  and  some  times  even  at 
power  and  the  influence  possessed  the  very  top.  In  some  of  the  tow- 
by  the  Druids. "  ers  an  inner  stairway  conducts  to 

Minorca  abounds  in  round  tow-  the  summit.    On  close  observation 

era,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  of  the    circles    surrounding  these 

the  island.    These  are  evidently  of  towers  it  was  noticed  that  slabs  of 

very    ancient   construction,    since  stone   lay  about  at  the  feet  of  the 

they  are  formed  of  stones  of  un-  pilasters ;     and    these,    on    being 

equal  sizes,  joined   together  with-  measured,  were  suflficiently  long  to 

out  cement.     Some  of  these  towers  reach    from    pilaster    to    pilaster 

are  very    lofty,  others    falling  to  around  the  circle  ;    and  it  seems 

roin,  and  therefore  greatly  lowered ;  probable,  therefore,  that  these  slabs 

the    circumference    of    several   is  had  served  to  cover  some  building 

more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  against  the  circle — probably  a  tem- 

and  it  is  noted  that  there  are,  gen-  pie — for  the  construction   of  such 

erally,  two  or  three  smaller  towers  a  building  must  have    been  at  a 

at  a  short  distance  from  the  larger  period  when  the  principle  of  the 

ones,  and  in  all  respects  similar  in  arch   was  unknown.     At  a  little 

construction,    with   the    exception  distance    from    these    circles    are 

that  the  larger  towers  have  in  front  found,in  some  situations,  mill  stones 

of  them  two  enormous  blocks  laid  in    great   abundance,    which    Dr. 

one  across  the  other.    These  are  Ramis  y  Ramis  supposes  to  have 
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served  for  grindiDg  wheat  and  Talayota,  and  the  Cromlechs  are 
other  grains  for  sacrificeB.  These  precisely  similar  to  the  large  altan 
mill-stones  are  somewhat  peculiar  of  Minorca.  The  height  of  the 
in  form.  In  length  they  are  about  Cromlechs  is  usually  six  or  eigbt 
a  foot  and  three  quarters,  and  in  feet,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  circle 
breadth  about  ten  inches,  diminish-  formed  of  great  stones.  This  also 
ing  towards  the  edges;  and  in  the  agrees,  entirely,  with  the  altars  of 
centre  they  are  about  nine  inches  the  Minorcan  Talayots.  In  the 
thick.  These  stones  are  flat-hot-  same  manner  the  circle  of  pilaster^ 
tomed,  with  a  hole  through  the  rudely  shaped  by  tools,  resembles 
middle,  like  the  common  mill-  the  druidical  circles  of  the  other 
stones ;  and  there  is  a  raised  edge  countries  of  Europe.  These  pointB 
on  the  upper  part  of  each  stone,  of  resemblance  are  certainly  very 
made,  probably,  to  assist  the  work-  striking,  and  the  conclusion  seems 
ing  of  it.  to  be  just  that,  if  the  monumentB 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  Britain  are  Celtic,  those  of  Mi- 
in  Minorca  is,  perhaps,  the  stone  norca  must  also  be  Celtic 
ship,  composed  of  unhewn  blocks  The  purpose  of  these  monuments 
of  stone.  It  stands  to  the  south  of  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
the  Citadel.  The  height  of  the  Dr.  Ramisy  Ramis.  The  passage 
stem  from  the  ground  is  about  of  Diodorus,  before  referred  to,  «• 
eleven  feet,  and  its  exterior  width  firms  that  these  monuments  were 
thirteen  feet  The  interior  of  the  raised  over  the  urns  in  which  the 
ship  measures  only  five  feet  from  dead  were  deposited ;  and  thi^ 
one  side  to  the  other — so  thick  are  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  stones  of  which  it  is  built.  Its  Celts  in  other  countries,  points  ont 
length  is  about  twenty  feet.  that    people    as  the    builders  of 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  inscrip-  these  monuments.  It  is  certaia 
tions  are  to  be  found  on  any  that  in  the  Talayots  which  have 
of  these  monuments,  not  even  in  been  destroyed,  there  have  beea 
the  most  ancient  characters.  For  found  urns  and  human  bones ;  and 
although  the  oldest  of  these  menu-  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  others 
ments  may  well  have  been  erected  still  standing  are  similar  in  their 
prior  to  the  diffusion  of  letters,  character.  The  larger  central  tow- 
it  appears  improbable  that  all  ers  were  the  tombs  of  the  chie6; 
were  erected  at  that  time.  A  and  the  smaller  ones  which  sar- 
passage  of  Diodorus  Siculus  a£Srms  rounded  them  were  the  tombs  of 
that  they  were  constructed  in  his  the  wives,  children  and  relatives  of 
time,  that  is,  in  the 'reign  of  Au  the  chief.  It  is  remarked  that.the 
gustus  Ceesar.  It  seems  probable  towers  formed,  with  each  other, 
that  these  were  druidical  menu-  either  a  triangle  or  an  equilateral 
ments;  and  it  is  well  known  that  figure;  and  this  Dr.  Ramis  y  Ramis 
the  Druids  committed  nothing  to  supposes  to  have  been  with  some 
writing,  nor  did  they  leave  inscrip-  mysterious  reference  to  geometry, 
tions.  in  which  the   Druids  were  skilled; 

The  Celts  of  France,  of  the  Bri-  or,  perhaps,  to  express  the  three 
tish  Isles,  and  of  other  parts  of  divisions  of  the  year — the  spring, 
Europe,  are  supposed  to  have  erect-  the  summer,  and  the  winter, 
ed  the'  edifices  found  in  those  The  difference  in  height  and  aze 
countries  similar  to  the  monuments  of  the  monuments  was  proportioned 
of  Minorca.  The  Cairns  of  the  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  whose 
British  Isles  are  very  similar  to  the   remains  were  interred  beneath. 
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On  the  tope  of  some  of  these  The  weight  of  probability,  cer- 

Talayota,    and  in    the  centre  of  tainly,  seems  in  favor  of  the  Celtic 

them,    there     are     found    single  origin  of  the   monuments  of  Mi- 

columns,  some   times  five   feet  in  norca ;  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 

height,  some  times  more.    These  peculiar  marks  of  druidical  circl  es 

appear    to    have  been  objects  of  are   wanted  to  those  described  in 

adoration — a  ki nd  of  worshi  p  spread  ou r  auth or's  book.    The  openi ngs, 

over  every  region  of  the  globe — and  for    instance,  which    in    the   well 

fiimiliar  to  most  students  of  history,  known  circles  of  the  Druids  front 

On  the  great  altars  before  the  Tala-  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 

jots,  the  victims  were  offered  to  the  are  not  described  as  being  so  ar- 

•hades  of  the  deceased   chieftains,  ranged;  and  we  miss  the  circle  of 

These    victims    were    of   various  stones  raised    in   air.    Then,  the 

kinds ;  at  first,  sheep,  goats,  heifers,  altars  of  Minorca  stand  before  the 

and  other  animals ;  but  the  most  monuments  of  chiefs ;  the  altars 

Boble  victim,  and  the  one  best  suit-  of   the    druidical  circles,  on   the 

ed  to  the  dignity  of  a  chief,   was  other   hand,   stand  in   the  centre 

thonght  to  be  a  man.    The  altars  of  the  enclosed  space,  and  stand 

were  made  of  great  size,  to  avoid  alone. 

the    risk    of  polluting  the    viotiro ,      We  know  that  the   Egyptians 

once  offered,  by  allowing  it  to  touch  early  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain, 

the  ground.  but  the  rudeness  of  the  Minorcan 

While  working,  at  the  destruc-  monuments  will  not  allow  of  our 

tion  of  one  of  the  smaller  Talayots,  assigning  to  them  an  Egyptian  ori- 

Dr.  Bamis  y  Ramis  came  upon  two  gin.    A  definite  conclusion  as  to 

instruments  of   bronze,  in   shape  the  builders  of  these  towers,  is  a 

like  a  half-moon,  broadened  on  the  thing  impossible  to  be  attained  ; 

corved  side  so  that  they  would  rest  we  know   that  a  race  of  men   has 

on  that  side  upright    They  were,  lived,  and  builded,  and  passed  away, 

evidently,  very  ancient  in  workman-  leaving  these  remains;   and  more 

ship,  though  for  what  purpose  de-  than  this  we  cannot  know. 
ngnedy  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 


So  the  swifl  moments  passed ;  we  stood  and  gazed 
On  the  still  beauty  of  the  dying  day, 
Dying  forever,  yet  forever  living! 
Awe-struck  before  that  glory,  I  could  say 
No  word :  she,  purer  in  her  soul,  upraised 

Her  voice,  this  truth  to  my  remembrance  giving: 
"On  earth  and  time  the  darker  shadows  fallj 
In  the  great  whole,  Light  ruleth  over  all " 
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"  The  portrait,  like  a  link  in  history's  chain, 
Found,  as  it  were,  between  the  folds  of  time, 

And  bringini^  hack  to  vivid  life  again 
An  old  **  Romance.'  '* 

It  was  a  sannj  morning  in  Mad-  Gazing  with  intense  interest  upon 
rid.  Gay  groups  were  moving  over  the  young  being  before  him,  he 
the  streets;  there  was  unusual  ani-  murrourred  "  thus  IVe  come  to  voo, 
mation  in  that  handsome,  but  som-  and  thus  I  will  win  her." 
bre  city ;  for  the  nobility  of  Spain  The  young  painter,  who  had 
had  flocked  to  the  "  shows  and  ^  so  earnestly  regarded  the  priooe, 
hunting  matches,''  for  the  purpose  wandered  m  silence  over  the  gaj 
of  seeing  the  chivalrous  Pnnce  streets,  in  the  hope  of  again  seeing 
Charles,  and  the  gay  duke,  his  com-  that  face,  whose  manly  beauty  bad 
panion.  There  stood,  watching  the  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  trans- 
brilliant  crowd,  a  young  painter;  fer  its  grace  to  canvass,  and,  wheo 
poor  and  obscure ;  none  heeded  him  twilight  stole  over  the  earth,  dissp- 
tn  the  throng,  and  none  saw  the  pointed,  he  entered  the  door  of  his 
look  of  admiration  that  lit  up  his  humble  dwelling.  Two  days  aftei^ 
face,  as  he  caught  a  fflimpse  of  the  and  the  painter  was  aroused  from 
beautiful^  features  of  the  young  his  work  by  the  entrance  of  vint- 
prince.  And,  truly,  that  face  was  ors,  and,  looking  up,  he  met  tht 
a  fit  study  for  a  painter;  the  fea>  very  face  that  had  eluded  his  search, 
tures  were  delicate,  the  regal  brow  The  wish  of  his  heart  was  thus  un* 
high  and  white,  the  eye  beaming  expectedly  realized;  and  he  was 
with  intellect,  and  the  expression  of  engaged  to  paint  the  likeness  of 
the  mouth  sweetly  sad.  Nobility  the  prince,  who  was,  himself  aa 
was  impressed  on  every  feature,  but  enthusiastic  lover  and  patron  of  the 
the  young  face  was  shadowed,  as  if  fine  arts.  The  canvass  was  un- 
with  a  bitter  foreknowledge  of  its  rolled,  and  the  palette  prepared; 
coming  doom.  Some  faces  seem  to  and,  whilst  the  gay  duke  rattled 
predict  their  destiny;  and  never  away  to  his  companion,  the  painter 
did  face  tell  its  own,  sad  history  so  became  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
plainly,  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  work,  that  he  heeded  not  his  tones. 
Charles  Stuart.  But  now  it  wore  Thus  was  commenced  that  oelebra- 
less  of  its  usual  sadness,  for  the  ted  picture,  whose  history  is  a  ro* 
young  prince  had  just  caught  a  raanr^e  in  itself,  and  whose  adven- 
fflimpse  of  the  lovely  infanta,  wear-  tures  are  even  more  remarkable  than 
mg  around  her  arm  the  blue  ribbon  were  those  of  the  diamond  seal  of 
by  which  she  was  to  be  recognised  Charles,  which,  after  having  passed 
by  her  princely  suitor.  At  the  sight  through  all  kinds  of  vicissitadea, 
of  that  fluttering  signal,  his  ohivaU  found  a  home  at  last  in  the  court  of 
rous  heart  beat  high;  no  longer  a  Persian  monarch, 
did  memory  linger  over  the  image  The  painter  saw  but  little  of  his 
of  the  lovely  Henrietta  Maria,  as  she  royal  sitter ;  for,  betwef  n^shows  and 
appeared  in  her  youthful  beauty,  at  dances,  tilting  matches  and  tonma- 
the  ball  of  the  court  of  France,  ments,  he  hful  not  many  moments 
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unoccupied.  Charles  certainly  had  Geor^ ;  one  arm  rested  on  a  globe, 
no  idea  of  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  symbol  of  the  world,  indicating 
King  James,  who,  in  writing  to  his  the  extent  of  his  kingly  power,  the 
son  and  Buckingham,  says:  **my  left  was  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sweet  babies,  for  God*s  sake  and  sword.  Behind  the  figure  swept  a 
your  dear  dad's,  putte  not  youre  drapery  of  rich,  yellow  damask, 
selfis  in  hazairde,  by  any  violent  crossed  by  red  stripes,  these  being 
exercise,  as  lang  as  ye  are  thaire,"  the  national  colours  of  Spain,  and 
for  we  hear  of  him  gallantly  bear-  were  symbolical  of  the  contempla- 
ing  off  the  ring,  in  the  presence  of  ted  union ;  by  the  folds  of  this 
the  lady  of  his  love,  and  the  assem-  drapery  half  of  the  globe  was  cov- 
bled  court.  Deeply  interested  in  ered.  In  the  back-ground  were  seen 
his  work,  the  painter  left  not  his  persons  engaged  in  storming  a  fort- 
atudio,  and  the  next  intelligence  he  ress,  which  adjunct,  it  is  supposed, 
received  was,  that  the  prince  and  was  introduced  to  give  to  the  pic- 
Buckingham  had  abruptly  departed,  ture  an  heroic  aspect.  The  whole 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  ob-  design  was  chaste  and  beautiful ; 
ject  of  others  in  that  celebrated  and  so  exquisitely  finished  was  one 
▼isit,  with  Charles  there  was  but  one  of  the  hands,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
feeling.  Young  and  romantic,  from  nounced,  in  itself,  a  perfect  gem. 
the  far  past  there  was  wafted  to  Well  might  the  painter,  Velasquez, 
** youth's  Hesperian  shore,"  faint  survey  his  work  with  pleasurable 
muhic  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  with'  pride. 

him  that  glorious  sun  had  not  yet  When  next  we  hear  of  the  pio- 

Bet,  and,  gladly  listening  to  the  sug-  ture,  it  is  a  dweller  in  one  of  the 

gestions  of  Buckingham,  he  went  vaulted  apartments  of  York  House, 

forth — not  after  the  manner  of  prin-  the  splendid  residence  of  the  duke 

ces — but  to  woo  in  person.  But  the  of  Buckingham.     It  had  left  the 

visit  was  ended ;    and,  sadly,  the  humble  studio  of  the  painter,  and 

princely  suitor  turned  from  the  city,  now  looked  down  upon  unrivalled 

tbe  object  of  his  mission  unfulfilled;  scenes   of  splendour  and  royalty, 

and,  when  night  stole  over  the  earth.  It  witnesse<l  that  gorgeous  fite  giv- 

8nd  quiet  rested,  like  a  spell,  over  the  en  on  Sunday  night  to  ^  their  maj- 

]ate  noisy  city,  the  deserted  infanta,  esties  and  the  French  ambassador,** 

as  she  watched  the  moon  arise  that  an  entertainment  that  cost  many 

was  to  light  the  prince  on  his  jour*  thousand  pounds.    It  was  a  brilliant 

ney,  murmured, in  a  tearful  voice,  assemblage:  lofty  mirrors  reflected 

^ah,if  he  had  loved  me,  he  had  not  the  forms  of  cavaliers  in  crimson 

left  me."    Lovely  infanta,  well  has  velvet  suits,   richly  studded   with 

it  been   said,   that  thou   and  thy  gems;  lovely  women  smiled  in  the 

princely  suitor  were  but  two  beau-  glass  upon  their  images,  decked  in 

tifbl  ivory   balls  in  the  hands  of  gold  brocade,  jeweled  hesd-dressea, 

great  players.  and  girdles  forming  a  thick  rope  of 

Tbe  picture  progressed,  and,  at  pearl.     Gem  flashed  back  to  gem 

length,  was  completed.     With  true  its  brilliant  blaze ;  the  chandeTiers 

fidelity  had  the  features  of  the  royal  poured  down  a  flood  of  light,  and 

original  been  portrayed ;  life  itself  delightful   music  crowned  the  en- 

aeemed  to  start  from  the  canvass ;  chantment  of  the  fairy-like  display, 

and  as  the  light  played  around  it.  But  most  gorgeous  in  that  gorgeous 

appeared  instinct  with  animation,  scene,  was  the  master  of  the  fdte. 

The  prince  was  depicted  in  armour.  He  wore  a  white,  uncut  velvet  suit, 

decorated  with   tne  order  of  St  studded  with  diamonds,  valued  at 
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four-BGore  tboosaDd    pounds;  his  thepictarewaspurchasedbjalorei 

feather  drooped  with  its  weight  of  of  the  art    If  the  former  pomesBon 

brilliaDts,  and  adorned,  in  like  man-  knew  not  the  value  of  their  treas- 

ner,  was  hift  sword  and  spurs.   But,  ure,  the  present  owner  did.    Entho* 

ah  I  how  darkly  set  the  sun  of  the  siastic  and  unsparing  in  his  effort^ 

lives  of  many  of  the  partakers  of  he  had  traced  back  the  wonderful 

that   joyous  scene.     Who  heard,  history  of  this  picture,  and  triumph- 

mingling  with    the  glad   melody  antly  proved  that  this  was  the  very 

around,  the  wild  shriek  that  told  the  portrait  for  which  Prince  Ghariei 

stab  had  been  fatal,  that  pierced  the  had  sat  to  Velasquez,  in  1628,  and 

heart  of  the  courtly  Buckingham,  which,  to  the  wond  of  art,  was  sap- 

Who,  as  they  gassed  upon  the  young  posed  lost    Then  ensued  a  war  of 

prince,  saw  tbe  dark  doom,  that  words,  which  continued  for  several 

even  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  fills  years.    By  many  it  was  asserted  to 

us  with  pity  and  horror ;  who  heard,  be  the  production  of  Vandyke,  wbo, 

in  the  gay  crowd,  that  solemn  ^  re-  having  studied  under  Rubens,  hii 

member,"  as  the  kingly  head  rolled  style  could  easily  be  mistaken  for 

on  the  scaffold  t  that  of  Velasquez,  who  also  received 

When    next  the    pictured  face  some  instructions  from  that  great 

looks  upon  us,  it  is  from  the  walls  of  painter.    Fifty-one  pamphlets  were 

the  drawing-room  of  the  earl  of  written  to   prove  its  genuineneH, 

Fife,  but  how  it  came  into  his  pos-  and,  by  evidence,  not  to  oe  doubted, 

session  is  not  known.    The  pictures  the  fact  was  established,  that  thii 

of  the  elder  Buckingham  were  sold  was  the  justly  celebrated  and  ''long 

to  maintain  the  second  duke  during  lost  Velasquez ;"  and  the  fortunate 

his  exile;  they  were  bought  princi-  possessor  was  the  owner  of  apio- 

pally  by  foreigners,  but  who  became  ture,  around  which  clustered  more 

the  purchaser  of  the  celebrated  pic-  historical  interest  than  any  other 

ture  has  not  transpired.    In  the  paintingin  the  world.    Itsgenuioe* 

house  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  it  also  ness  once  proved,  the  owner,  Mr. 

witnessed    scenes  of  gayety  and  Snare,  a  bookseller  of  Reading, 

mirth,  but  on  a  fiir  less  magnificent  commenced    its    exhibition.    For 

scale  than  the  splendid  fttes  of  York  several  years  it  was  exhibited  in 

house.  England,  where  it  attracted  a  crowd 

Now    comes   another    change:  of  spectators,  and,  in  1849, it  wm 

when  next  we  hear  of  it,  it  deco-  carried  to  Scotland.    But  the  ad> 

rates  the  drawing  room  of  an  up-  ventures  of  this  celebrated  picture 

holsterer,  in  London.    Here,  too,  were  not  yet  concJuded ;  for,  wbile 

what  different  scenes  it  must  have  it  was  being  exhibited  in  Edinburg, 

looked  down  upon ;  and  can  we  not  there  arrived  a  procession,  headed 

fiincy  it  reading  to  the  humble  in-  by  the  sheriff's  clerk,  accompanied 

mates  a  lesson  on  the  insecurity  of  by  the  agent  of  the  earl  of  Fife% 

earthly  grandeur,  and  telling  of  the  trustees.    They  demanded  the  pio* 

"uneasiness  of  the  head  that  wears  ture  as  having  been  stolen,  about 

a  crown,"  and  the  short  steps  from  forty  years  previous,  from  the  estate 

the  throne  to  the  scaffold  t  of  the  earl  of  Fife.    In  vain  were 

The  upholsterer  dies ;  again  the  expostulations  or  entreaties;  in  vain 

unfortunate  picture  changes  hands,  did  the  owner  assert  that  he  bought 

and  next  decorates  the  walls  of  a  it  honestly,  the  prince  was  rudely 

picture    dealer.    For    twenty-four  torn  down,  and  borne  off  in  trinropL 

years  it  remained  quietly  at  Radley  After  two  month's  detention,  the 

Hall;  then  came  a  sale,  and  for  £S  picture  waa  again  xestored  to  its 
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poBBesBor;  but  the  case  was  carried  mind  the  tra^c  ending  reign  of  the 

into  the  Scottish  courts,  and,  after  a  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  unfor- 

loDg  and  tedious  trial,  which  greatly  tunate  in  all  things,  save  that  resig- 

impovenshed  the  owner,  he  gained  nation  which  enabled  him,  after  a 

hia  cause.  chequered   life,   to   lay   his  ^*  die  • 

For  the  lovers  of  the  curious  have  crowned  head  "  submissively  on  the 

we  sketched  the  adventures  of  this  block,  and  yield   his  spirit,  trust* 

picture,  which  so  forcibly  brings  to  ingly,  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 


SILENCE. 

X. 

Have  I  told  too  much?  henceforth,  I  think, 
I  will  keep,  if  I  can,  my  heart  locked  up, 

And  the  world  shall  see  as  I  tip  the  brink, 
Only  that  part  of  the  jeweled  cup. 

Where  the  bubbles  wink : 

II. 

But  the  deep  red  tide  it  shall  not  see, 

I  will  drain  it  myself,  with  but  one  to  share. 

And  the  jewels  that  star  the  bottom  shall  be, 
Not  for  a  world  which  does  not  care, 

But  for  one  who  loves  me. 

III. 

For  I  know  not  why,  when  I  tell  my  thought. 

It  seems  as  though  I  had  flung  it  away. 
And  I  know  not  why,  when  Fve  wrought  and  wrought, 

To  stamp  a  drei^m  in  words  of  clay, 
It  seems  to  me— nought ! 


As  one,  who  walks  beside  the  sounding  sea. 
And  hears  that  voice  that  never  is  at  rest ; 
Watching  the  foam  upon  each  rising  crest, 

That  sinketh  ever  helplessly; 

I  wander,  hearing  one  sad  memory 

That  will  not  rest,  but  murmurs  at  my  heart ; 

Watching  the  fitful  fancies,  where  they  start, 
And  sink  forever  hopelessly. 
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When  a  man  undertakes  to  coU  difficulties,  how  incomplete,  at  the 

lect  from    the  wealth   of  English  best,  must  be  the  perforraanoe. 

poetry  "whatever  is  truly  beautiful  Incomplete  we  know  it  must  be. 

and  admirable  among   the  minor  Any  one  who  examines  the  period!- 

Eoems  of  the  English  language,"  cal  literature  of  the  day,  must  be 

e  is  supposed  to  have  surveyed,  struck  with    the   vast   number  of 

with  an  impartial  eye,  the  merits  of  poems  on  all  subjects,  of  really  sa- 

all  such  poems,  to  have  judged  and  perior  merit;  poems  worthy  of  rs- 

condemned  them   on  their  merits  membrance  and  record,  which  yet 

alone.     He   is    supposed  to   have  perish  from  the  poetical  literatore 

prepared   himself   by    study    and  of  the  language.    So  wide  is  the 

conscientious  labour  for  the  task  he  diffusion  of  the  waters  of 

has  undertaken ;  to  have  spared  no  Poesy's  unfailingriver 

pains   to   become  acquainted  with  That  througrh  Albion  winds  forcTcr. 

the  writers  of  every  century  and  of  A  considerate  public  will  not  re- 

every  climate,  to  have   written  in  quire  the  rescue  of  all  these  scat- 

the  English  tongue.  tered   poems ;   but  it   will  require 

These   are  the  slightest  requisi-  that  all  poems  uttered  to  the  world 

tions  that  are  demanded  of  him  in  a  more  permanent  form,  all  col- 

who  undertakes   so  great   a  task,  lected  works  of  authors  recognized 

There  are  others  heavier,  wider  in  as  poets  in  any  English-speaking 

their  range,  calling  for  a  rare  and  country,   should  be    examined  at 

exquisitely    nice  judgment,  and  a  least,  and   place  assigned  them  in 

truly  Catholic  impartiality  of  feel-  the   Household  Book   of  English 

ing;   qualities   so  difficult   to    be  Poetry. 

found,  that  the  public  mind  is  ready  These  are  such  obvious  consid- 

to  overlook  any  deficiency  in  these  orations   that  they  must  occur  to 

respects.  every  one    who  contemplates  tiie 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  collec-  subject  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
tor  of  such  a  work  present  to  us  attention  ;  least  of  all  ahould  it 
all  the  best  poems  with  which  he  seem  necessary  to  impress  such  a 
is  acquainted.  In  such  an  under-  consideration  upon  the  man  who 
taking  ignorance  is  a  sin  and  an  undertakes  such  a  task.  Yet  pre- 
injustice ;  there  is  a  responsibility  cisely  these  conditions  are  the  ones 
assumed  by  the  collector  which  overlooked  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
must  be  discharged.  This  respon-  in  his  Household  Book  of  Poetry, 
sibility  is  owed  to  the  author,  published  within  the  past  few 
whom  he  neglects,  equally  with  the  months.  There  is  much  affected 
people,  whom  he  deceives;  and  candour  in  the  preface  of  this 
where  this  responsibility  is  disre-  work,  and  an  apparently  honest 
garded,  the  work  is  faulty,  and  declaration  of  the  compiler's  in- 
criminally  faulty.  A  man  of  can-  tention  "  to  judge  every  piece  by  its 
did  and  honest  mind  might  well  poetical  merit  solely,  without  re- 
shrink  from  a  task  so  weighty,  even  gard  to  the  name,  nationality  or 
with  the  fullest  desire  to  do  justice  epoc^  of  its  author."  How  &r 
to  all ;  for  such  a  man  would  see  Mr.  Dana  was  qualified  for  the  pe^ 
how  many  and  how  vast  are  the  formance  of  his  undertaking,  how 
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correct  was  his  taste,  how  extensive  think  that  the  sonnets  of  Michael 
his  knowledge,  how  fair  and  honest  Angelo,  the  odes  of  Horace  and 
his  intention  of  doing  justice  to  Anacreon,  are  in  any  sense  to  he 
all,  we  have  no  naeans  of  deciding,  credited  to  their  English  transla* 
other  than  is  afforded  us  hy  the  re-  tors.  We  know  what  we  are  giving 
salt  of  his  labours.  Judging  by  up  in  adhering  to  this  opinion,  but 
that  result,  he  has  proved  hiraself  we  are  satisfied  of  its  justice,  and 
wanting  in  every  qualification  re-  console  ourselves  with  the  un- 
quired  for  the  task.  Those  who  bounded  wealth  of  really  English 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Dana*s  ante-  literature  that  is  left  to  us.  A  col- 
cedents,  may  be  surprised  that  he  lection  of  English  poetry,  we  in- 
sbould  have  entered  upon  a  labour  sist,  should  contain  what  it  pur* 
to  which  he  has  proved  himself  so  ports  to  contain,  purely  English 
lamentably  incompetent;  byt  those  poems,  and  none  other.  The 
acquainted  with  his  true  status  in  weakness  inseparable  from  transla- 
the  world  of  literature,  will  be  in  tions,  their  sickly,  hot-house  fra- 
nc way  surprised  at  his  failure,  grance  and  foreign  air,  render  them 
He  is  one  of  the  countless  hangers-  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  best 
on  to  the  skirts  of  literature — one  literature  of  any  tongue.  The  beat 
of  those  who  make  literature  a  English  translation  extant,  the  aa* 
trade,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  thorized  version  of  the  Bible,  does 
any  thing  from  a  Cyclopaedia  to  a  but  imperfectly  represent  the  sub- 
Primer,  for  a  consideration.  These  limity  and  beauty,  the  fitness  and 
men  are  the  reproach  of  literature,  perfect  harmony  of  the  original 
and  bring  reproach  upon  the  cause  tongues ;  and  we  receive  that  trans- 
of  good  letters;  they  bear  the  lation,  not  as  the  fully  adequate  rep- 
same  relation  to  learning  that  resentative  of  its  originals,  but  as 
hypocrites  do  to  religion,  and  are  as  the  best  representative  attainable  for 
little  accessible  to  shame.  The  our  use.  Aside  from  the  foreign 
race  can  lay  claim  to  a  venerable  origin  of  translations,  there  are 
antiquity ;  their  prominent  traits  many  objections  against  receiving 
have  been  drawn  with  a  masterly  them  into  the  body  of  the  best  lit* 
hand  by  Rome^s  great  satirist :  erature  of  a  country.    They  never 

QoemTishomlDemBecumaUiilitadDos;  <^^  ^"**   justice  to  the  author  they 

Gramm at ic 08,  rhetor,  geomet res,  pictor  represent;  their  ideas,  if  there  be 

aliptesy  any  thing   vital  in  them,  are  for* 

Xla'noTk  '*  "  '  '""^''"'  eign  to  those  who  read  them,  and 
GraecttlusesurieDstn  caelum,  jusaeris,  when  they  are  translated  in  verse, 
>^it.  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the 
In  looking  over  the  table  of  rhyme  and  the  stanza.  What  per- 
contente  of  this  Household  Book  son  of  taste  would  accept  Pope's 
of  Poetry,  which  is  "  designed  to  IHad  as  Homer's  ?  or  Dryden's 
show  the  incomparable  riches  of  -^neid  as  Virgil's  ?  It  is  worthy  of 
our  language  in  this  department  of  remark  that  our  poets  of  the  great- 
literature, "  we  observe  that  the  est  genius  have  uniformly  abstained 
number  of  translations  from  for^  from  translating.  The  number  of 
eign  tongues  is  very  great.  This  translations  in  this  volume,  as  we 
we  regard  as  a  very  serious  fault  of  have  said,  is  very  great,  and  select- 
the  work;  for,  however  good  the  ed,  we  must  think,  with  very  little 
translation,  all  the  essential  credit  discernment.  There  is  one  poem 
doe  to  a  translated  work,  is  due  to  from  Goethe,  one  from  Schiller ; 
the    author    only.      We    cannot  Salis,  Luther,  MQller,  and  two  or 
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three  more,  represent  the  whole  of  Extracts  from  large  poems  are, 
German  literature  in  these  transla-  it  seems,  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
tions.  Petrarch  is  entirely  nnrepre-  Dana's  design ;  yet  we  can  find 
sented.  Filicaja,  Monti,  whose  no  mention  of  the  author  of  Hu- 
noble  ode  on  ifapoleon  was  admi-  dibras.  The  character  of  Roches- 
rably  translated  a  few  years  since  ter's  poetry  unfits  the  greater  por- 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  tion  of  it  for  perusal ;  but  some  of 
and  all  Italian  writers,  with  the  ex-  his  songs,  as  that  on  Constancy, 
ception  of  Michael  Angelo,  are  en-  and  the  one  beginning,  "  My  dear 
tirely  overlooked.  French  literature  mistress  has  a  heart,  "  are,  beyond 
fares  no  better;  in  fact,  many  of  a  doubt,  worthy  of  notice  even  by 
the  best  translations  from  foreign  Mr.  Dana.  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
languages  have  been  neglected,  also,  has  a  claim  to  consideration 
without  any  excuse,  since  transla-  among  the  minor  poets.  Room 
tions  are  admitted.  might  have  been  found,  we  should 
The  extracts  from  English  poets  think,  for  some  extract  from  Swift; 
begin  with  Chaucer,  as  right  was ;  we  can  hardly  think  mach  of  a 
but  we  have  nothing  from  King  collection  of  English  poetry  which 
James,  of  Scotland,  whose  verses  ignores  his  writings.  Are  there  no 
on  Lady  Jane  Beaufort^  are  known  readers  of  poetry  to  be  pleased  by 
to  all  readers  of  English  poetry;  BlaiFs  Grave ?  If  we  could  detect 
nothing  from  Gawain  Douglas,  or  some  clue  to  the  element  which 
Skelton,  whose  piece  to  Mrs.  Mar-  has  caused  the  rejection  of  so  many 
garet  Hussey  surely  is  entitled  to  poems  from  this  work,  we  should  be 
a  place  in  the  collection.  Of  the  able  to  give  Mr.  Dana  praise  for  con- 
old  English  ballads,  we  find  only  sistency,  or  blame  fbr  inconsistency, 
Chevy  Chase,  and  look  in  vain  for  in  his  selections ;  but,  as  often  as  we 
Edem  O'Gordon,  or  the  Maid  of  think  we  have  discovered  the  reason 
Norroway.  Some  few  of  Bishop  of  rejection,  we  are  confounded  by 
Percy's  collection  we  might  surely  missing  some  other  name  to  which 
expect  to  find  in  such  a  work  as  our  reason  cannot  apply.  The 
this.  We  find  no  place  assigned  to  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no 
Donne,  none  to  George  Buchanan ;  system  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  a 
the  nearer  we  approach  our  own  sort  of  happy  ^go-lucky  hit  or  miss 
days,  the  more  we  find  these  in-  rules  the  whole, 
stances  of  carelessness  or  igno-  Youn^  is  no  favorite  of  ours; 
ranee  increase  upon  us.  Could  Mr.  nevertheless,  he  has  an  acknowl- 
Dana  no  where  find  the  name  and  eged  position  among  poets,  and 
works  of  Thos.  Lodge  f  Was  there  many  of  his  lines  have  passed  into 
no  space  for  even  his  lines  on  Love  t  the  common  speech  of  the  people : 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies,  "All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  thera- 
Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  selves" — 

eyes ;  *'Be  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer, " 

If  80  X  gaze  upon  the  ground,  **  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  ^ 
Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found;  -,,  ,    .         •        ,  ... 

Search  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain,  The  omission  of  such  a  writer  18 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again ;  pot  tO  be  excused.     There  is  not  a 

Want  1  to  walk  in  secret  grove,  jj^^  from  Thomson,  or  Dr.  John- 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love :  -ar       i.  j  ^l 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring,  80^i  <>'  Macpherson ;  and  there  are 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing ;  passages  of  very  respectable  poetry 

If  so  I  meditate  alone,  {j^  t^e    writings   of  these    three. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan ;  i-k       i  l  •  ai. 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me,  ^^^  labour  increases  upon  us  the 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be !  farther  we  go,  and  the  catalogue 
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of  authors  of  recognised  sUndiog  land.  Bat  the  American  poets  are 
that  have  been  passed  over  by  Mr.  his  oountrymen ;  and  he  could  not 
Dana,  is  at  least  as  long  as  tbe  list  look  upon  their  works  without  re- 
of  those  he  baa  admitted  to  the  membering  sectional  jealousies  and 
honours  of  his  Pantheon.  We  political  antipathies.  He  came  to 
feel  grateful  to  him  tbat  be  has  al-  tbe  consideration  of  tbeir  merits 
lowed  a  place  to  Wordswortb  and  with  tbe  conviction  that  nothing 
Shelley,  and  Pope;  and  we  areas-  wortby  of  notice  could  have  been 
tonisbed  at  finding  Byron  among  written  by  men  who  disagreed  with 
the  favoured.  The  caprice  of  this  him  in  politics,  or  lived  a  few  de- 
great  Don,  has  no  parallel  but  in  grees  nearer  the  tropic  In  his  ad« 
the  well  known  myth  of  the  herence  to  this  conviction  he  has 
Sultan's  handkerchief-tossing ;  he  exhibited  the  only  evidence  of  con- 
marches  up  and  down  through  the  sistency  to  be  found  in  bis  work, 
centuries  among  the  expectant  He  has  been  blind  to  every  evidence 
poets,  and  chooses  at  bis  own  sweet  to  the  contrary, 
will  the  men  on  whom  he  will  con-  Justice  has  been  done  to  some  of 
fer  immortality  of  reputation.  We  tbe  poets  of  New  England  and  the 
grow  weary  of  following  his  wan  north ;  justice,  ample,  but  not  too 
dering  steps;  and  our  readers,  we  great,  for  the  ments  of  that  noble 
are  satisfied,  must  think  we  are  en-  baud  of  writers,  of  whose  fame 
gaged  in  the  demonstration  of  an  every  American  is  justly  proud, 
axiom.  We  gather  hastily  these  We  are  bound  to  confess,  that  in 
names  of  the  later  poets,  well  thevery  full  list  of  northern  writers, 
known  to  others,  but  forgotten  by  there  are  some  names,  hitherto  un- 
Mr.  Daua  in  his  valuable  compila-  known,  which  yet  deserve  to  be  re- 
tion ;  Lieyden,  James  Grahame,  membered.  Such  are  C.  G.  Fenner, 
Qeorge  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Monk  whose  poem,  entitled  ^*  Gulf- Weed,** 
Lewis,  Pollock,  and  Miss  Landon.  is  a  little  gem;  Ralph  Hoyt,  and 
To  commend  these  writers  would  Harriet  W.  List,  who  has  written  a 
be  impertinent;  to  omit  them  from  piece,  ^*Wby  thus  longing?"'  of 
a  collection  of  English  poems  is  true  poetical  feeling.  These  are 
simply  a  piece  of  insolence.  waifs,  snatched  from  the  waters ; 
If  Mr.  Dana  has  dealt  so  uncere-  and  everything  so  rescued  is  a  cause 
OKoniousIy  with  tbe  acknowledged  for  thankfulness.  But  we  find  the 
poets  of  England,  bis  conduct  with  same  wilful  caprice  even  here,  that 
regard  to  those  of  America  has  presided  at  the  sele<Stion  of  English 
been  no  less  extraordinary.  And  writers.  We  miss  the  names  of 
it  is  in  this  portion  of  his  work  Andrews  Norton,  Sarah  J.  Hale, 
that  his  much-vaunted  catholicity  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  John  Neal,  John 
of  taste  is  most  lamentably  found  Howard  Payne,  George  P.  Morris, 
wanting.  There  was  little  to  excite  and  others  honourably  known, 
the  small  jealousies  of  the  man  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  in 
against  the  English  authors;  they  the  treatment  of  the  American 
were  simply  names  for  which  he  poets,  is  the  entire  silence  pre* 
entertained  no  other  feeling  than  served  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
that  it  was  comfortable  to  have  so  poets  of  the  southern  States.  To 
many  upon  whom  he  could  draw  judge  from  the  evidence  afibrded 
for  the  filling  up  of  his  volume,  by  this  collection,  there  have  not 
We  feel  that  we  should  be  doing  been,  and  are  not  in  the  southern 
him  injustice  to  suspect  him  of  any  country,  any  poets  worthy  of  no- 
other  regard  for  the  poets  of  Eng-  tice.    That  wide  land  is  voiceless 
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and  tanetes;    there   is  there  no  whnterer  wasmadebjMr.Dsnato 

■oenerj  to  Idndle  with  its  beeoty,  become  ncqneinted  with  the  wrilen 

there  are  no  noble  recollections,  no  of  the  aoath;  we  readily  compre- 

dear  aaaociations  to  lonse  the  sfMrit  hend  that  when  he  set  abooi  ius 

of  Bongin  a  high- minded  people;  task,  he  knew  nothing  of  tbem. 

no  refined  taste  to  appreciate  and  Bnt  knowledge  was  possible  to bim; 

follow  the  great  roasters  of  poetry ;  if  ail  oar  writers  are  not  knows  in 

no  homes  to  defend,  no  glories  to  other  parts  of  the  conntry,  many  of 

be  cherished,  no  minds  to  think.no  them  are.  Any  collection  of  Ameri- 

hearts  to  love ;  the  land  is  desolate  can  poets  will  be  found  to  contaia 

and  barren  to  the  searching  gaae  of  the  names  of  Crafts,  of  Farmer,  of 

Charles  A.  Dana;  **all  silent  and  Simms,  of  Gnyson,  of   Holland, 

all  damned."  Hmrod,  Diekson,  Chariton,  Jack- 

We  should  be  uneasy  at  this  ne-  son.  Pike,  Adrian  Ronqnette,  J.  IL 

gleet,  if  the  source  from  which  it  Thompson,  T.  Dunn  English,  J.  K 

comes   were  worthy  of  oonsidera-  Cooke,  Jas.  Barron  Hope,  Mrs.  Din- 

tion  in  itself;  as  we  have  shown  it  nie8,and  Dr.  Oilman.   Have  none  of 

to  be  unworthy  of  credit  in  other  these  a  claim  to  be  remembered 

matters,  we  hope  to  show  the  ani-  among  those  who  have  enriched  our 

«»«#  which  has  induced  this  neglect  langruagef     We  could  eitend  the 

It  is  welUknown  that  Mr.  Dana  list  greatly,  but  it  would  be  to  small 

writes  and   works  with    a  lively  purpose;   those  who    really  know 

sense  of  the  all-embracing  rule  of  anything  of  American  literature  will 

the  New  York  Tribune.     Ne^er  need  no  reminder  from  us. 

does  he  forget  that  he  must  praise  There  was  wanting  a  climax  to 

what  pleases  that  journal  and  its  the  insolent  assumptiona  of  this 

readere,  and  hate  what  is  odious  to  compiler ;  and  tliat  climax  he  af- 

them.  forded  on  the  23d  of  November  of 

The  verdict  of  the  Tribune  is  last  year,  by  the  publication  of  a 

final  to  him  in  all  matters  of  stnenoe,  letter  in  the  Tribune,  defending  bit 

literature,  art,  politics,  taste  in  dress,  conduct  in   the  collection  of  bis 

and  cookery ;    the  Tribune  is  his  Household  Book  of  Poetry.    One 

**  source  of  English  undefileil,"  his  passage  of  this  letter  we  quote,  as 

**•  law  and   rule  of  speech."    The  a  literary  curiosity ;  the  idea  of  the 

Tribune  has  pronounced  upon  Ho-  jury  of  literary  referees  is  certainly 

mer;  Homer  is  annihilated;   the  a  novel  one: 

Tribune  sees  no  use  in  Latin  and  ^  There   was    born,   somewhere 

Greek;  they  are  no  more  studied;  among   the   Berkshire  hills,  some 

the  Tribune  wears  a  white  hat;  sixty  years  ago,  a  person  now  resi- 

black  hats  are  unsaleable.    These  ding  in  or  near  New  York,  known 

absurdities  excite  only  the  contempt  as   William   Cullen   Bryant,   who 

of  sensible  men;  but  when  the  hired  writes  verse  that  most  of  us  accept 

writers  of  such  a  journal  undertake  as    poetry.    There   was  born,  or, 

to  foist  upon  the  public  a  crude  col-  at  least,  there  lives,  somewhere  in 

lection  of  trash  side  by  side  with  South    Carolina,    another    writer, 

the  recognized  works  of  some  of  the  sometimes  in   verse,  denominated 

best  writersin  the  English  language,  William    Gilmore    Simms.      Mr. 

the  public  will  hold  them  to  account  Bryant  edits  an  anti  slavery  news- 

for  what  they  have  suppressed,  and  paper;  Mr. Simms  upholds  slavery; 

render  them  scorn  for  what  isdts-  but  this  circumstance  does  not  prove 

honestly  thrust  in.  or  disprove  him  a  poet     We  pro- 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  effort  pose  that  aome  one  who  wishes  to 
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test   the  worth    of  the    clamour   does  not  figure  in  the  "  Household 
against    the    ^  Household  Book,^   Book,*^  is  one  main  cause  of  the 
shall  assemble — not  a  jury  of  New    outcry  against  it  as  anti-southern 
York  or  New  England  school-child-    and  anti-slavery !" 
ren,  all  of  whom  know  something       Ifthis  very  beautiful  piece  of  com- 
of  Bryant's    poetry,  and    nothing   position  mean  anything,  it  means 
of  Simras' — ^but  a  dozen  or  so  of  that  the  writer  is  as  well  qualified 
Charleston  negro-traders,  under  a  to  judge  of  poetry  as  the  very  en- 
pretence  of  consulting  them  about   lightened  jury  he  has  assembled ; 
the  pun^hase  of  live  stock  for  a  new   and  this  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
Texas  plantation,  and  having  mel-   concede.    The  truth  is,  that  there 
lowed  them  into  a  cosy  and  confi-   is  no  antagonism  in  letters,  how- 
dential  mood,  ask  casually  if  any  of  ever    earnestly  small-souled    men 
ibero  ever  heard  of  a  poet  named   may  endeavour  to  arouse  it 
Bryant.    Among  these  dozen  will,       Bryant's  place  in  American  lite- 
doubtless,  be  found  more  than  one  rature  is  recognized  by  none  more 
who  answers  Byron's  characteriza-   gladly  than  by  ourselves;  we  never 
tion  of  *^as  mild  a  mannered  man  as   confound   him   with    the    ignoble 
ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat,"   crew  who  call  themselves  his  com- 
with  others, whose  sin-stained,  rum-  panions.     In  regard  to  Mr.  Simms, 
soaked,   tobacco-smirched    visages    many  words  are  not  necessary.    He 
givesmall  token  of  literary  culture  or   is  the  first  living  writer  of  the  south ; 
appetite;  yet  we  do  not  believe  one  known  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
of  them  can  be  so  ignorant,  as  not   whole  country,  and  abroad,  where- 
to  know   something    of  Brya'nt's   ever  American  literature  is  known 
poetry.    Very  likely,  the  dullest  of  at  all.    With  a  high  heart,  he  has 
them  could  hum  you  a  stave  of  maintained  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
*^  Marion's  Men,"  or,  with  kindling   places,  the  honour  of  his  native 
eye  and    gleaming    countenance,   land ;  and  he  has  conferred  honour 
recite  a  few  lines  of  *^The  Evening   by  his  genius  on  the  whole  country. 
Wind,"  or   ^Thanatopsis."    Now,   His  fame  rests  upon  the  solid  foun- 
change  the  subject,  and,  in  half  an   dation    of  real    and  indisputable 
hour  afterwards,  ask  if  any  of  them   merit,  and  time  can  but  make  it 
chance  to  know  auffht  of  Simms'   more  bright, 
poetry,  and  note  the  Took  of  vacuity       Only  one  conclusion  is  possible 
or  bewilderment  that  will  travel    with  regard  to  Mr.  Dana;  that  he 
around   the  circle:   ** Simms,  eh?    began  his  task  with  a  deliberate 
poet?     No,  sir;  there's  Col.  Sims,   purpose  to  prove  false  to  his  duty 
down  in  Waxhaw,  has  a  middling   as  an  honest  collector, 
good  plantation,  and  lots  of  hearty       That  purpose  he  has  kept ;  and 
niggers — very  likely,  he  would  sell    his  preface  stands  recorded  against 
a  dozen  or  two  reasonable — but   him  as  a  proof  of  his  shameless  and 
there  isn't  any  poe^  Simms,  that  we   unblushing  effrontery,  before    all 
ever  heard  of."    And  yet  the  cir-    men. 
cnmstance  that  Mr.  Oilmore  Simms 
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There  is  no  more  charmiDg  book  pnH2rre«  of  their  times.  So  far  the 
than  this  record  of  the  master-  parallel  holds  good;  but  how  differ- 
singer,  written  by  his  own  hand,  ent  the  genius  of  the  two !  Rons- 
It  is  true,  it  is  but  a  sketch ;  bat  a  seao,  the  apostle  of  anarchy^  is 
sketch  drawn  by  a  hand  so  tme,  so  hopeless  and  gloomy  of  soul  as  a 
firm  and  steady  that  we  enter  at  lost  spirit ;  intent  upon  that  work 
once  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  before  him,  his  eyes  are  never  lifted 
subject  It  is  well  said  that  his  from  the  ashes  and  the-desolatioo ; 
life  is  a  commentary  on  his  songs ;  B^ranger,  leaving  behind  him  the 
it  may  be  added,  an  indispensable  glory  of  the  sunset  not  yet  faded 
commentaiT.  The  life  of  B6ran-  from  the  sky,  walks  with  head 
ger  is  the  history  of  modem  France,  erect,  through  the  closing  night,  to- 
STever  did  the  life  of  any  man  so  wards  that  dawn  which  shall  surely 
illustrate  the  saying,  ^Give  me  the  rise  ere  long.  How  modestly  the 
making  of  a  peoples  songs,  and  let  poet  enters  on  the  story  of  his  life: 
who  will  make  the  laws.*^  The  ^  Great  poets  need  no  record  of 
humble  poet,  living  in  his  proud  in-  their  lives  to  be  handed  down  to  sf- 
dependence,  was  the  centre  of  a  ter-time.  Their  lives  are  in  the 
power  that  each  successive  govern-  duration  of  their  works,  and  they 
ment  of  France  regarded  with  un-  can  but  sain  by  the  legends  which 
easiness,  and  spared  no  pains  to  the  people  fail  not  to  cherish  of  ths 
conciliate.  His  songs  are  the  ex-  childhood,  and  the  life  of  a  favorite 
pression  of  the  hopes,  the  regrets,  poet  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the 
the  memories  of  the  old  glories,  song-writer,  who  is  but  an  echo, 
the  longing  for  the  dreams  of  the  more  or  less  faithful,  of  the  voice 
future  of  the  French  people ;  the  of  his  time.  I^  perhaps,  his  songi 
life  of  France  is  written  in  them,  survive  for  a  few  years,  the  g^en- 
The  careless  gaiety  of  the  French-  tion  which  follows  him  requires  to 
man  of  the  older  days  alternates  know  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
with  that  manlier  tone  of  gravity  and  the  causes  of  his  inspiration, 
and  thoughtful ness,  more  and  more  For  a  long  time  I  had  but  one  an- 
strongly  marked  in  the  French  swer  to  make  to  my  friends,  who 
character  of  the  present  day.  urged    me    continually    to    write 

French  critics   remark  the   re-  the  memoir  of  my  life : 

semblance  in   life  and  fortune  be-  *^0f  what  use  would  be  the  his- 

tween    Rousseau    and     B6 ranger,  tory  of  a  roan  who  was  nobody  in 

Both  spring  from  the  lowest  rank  of  an  age  when  so  many  persons  have 

the  people;  both  are  without  educa-  been,  or  believed  themselves  to  be 

tion ;    without    advantages ;    both  of  importance  ? "      But  I   was  al- 

waitfor  their  fortune  a  long  time;  ways   told  :  ^*Tour  life,  written  by 

both  suddenly  seize  upon  the  first  yourself,  would  be  the  be»tcommen- 

rank  among  writers,  and   in  great  tary  on   your   songs."     At  last  I 

measure  represent  the  ideas  and  the  yielded,  and  noted  down  these  re- 

*Ma  Biographic.  Ouvrage  Posthume  tU  P,  J.  de  Beranger^  suitris  Jturu  em- 
vendiee.  Trots iime  Edition.  Paris,  Perrotin.  Li&raire.  41,  Bms  Fbntains  Mi' 
litrh    18S9. 
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collections.    It  will  be  seen   that  kets  of   cbeiry  stones,  delicately 

my  part  in  the  erents  of  my  time  carved,  which  were  the  admiration 

has  been  chiefly  that  of  a  specta-  of  all  his  friends. 
tor.     I  have  looked  upon  power,  as       His  mother,  after  a  time,  went  to 

in   my  days  of  poverty,  I  watched  live  alone  near  the  Temple,  and  her 

the  chances  of  a  game,  without  en-  son  went  from  time  to  time  to  spend 

vying  those  who  held  the  CArds.  some  days  with  her.     She  took  him 

And  in  this  indifference,  neither  dis-  to  the  theatres,  the  balls,  and  some 

dain  nor  prudence   had  a  part;  I  times   into    the    country.     Every 

simply  obeyed  my  humour.  The  re-  where  he  listeneci,  but  spoke  very 

flections  which  will  be  found  in  my  little.     **I  learned  much,"  he  says, 

story  will   partake,   therefore,  the  "but  I    did    not  learn   to   read." 

simple   nature   of  the  life  which  I  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

have  led.     My  history  is  no  more  1789,  that  his  rather  returned  to 

than  the  history  of  a  song-writer. "  Paris,  and  soon  after  the  boy  was 

B6 ranger  was  bom  on  the  19th  sent  to  a  boarding-school   in  the 

August,  1780,  in  the  Rue  Montor-  Faubourg  St.   Antoine,  from  the 

gaeil,    in    Paris,    which   city    he  roof  of  which  he  saw  the  storming 

would   have  chosen   for  a    birth-  of  the  Bastile.    This,  he  says,  was 

place,  he  tells  us.    The  house  was  the  only  instruction  he  received  in 

standing  a  few  years   ago,  but  is  the  school.     How  he   learned   to 

now   destroyed.     His  father  was  read   he  never  knew;  but  during 

book-keeper  to  a  grocer,  his  mother  that  year  he  read  the  *'Henriade," 

the  daughter  of  a  tailor.     Beyond  with  notes,  and  the  translation  of 

bringing  him  into  the  world,  B6ran-  the  **  Jerusalem ;"  both  of   which 

ger's  parents  seem   to   have  done  were  given  to  him  by  an  uncle  who 

ntde  for  him.    Six   months   after  wished   to  give   him   a   taste    for 

marriage,  the  father  left  Paris  for  books. 

Belgium,  and  his  wife  saw  him  no  There  are  two  anecdotes  of  his 
more  until  their  child  was  nine  life  at  this  school.  The  first  relates 
years  old.  After  the  birth  of  the  to  one  of  the  unhappy  victims  of 
child,  his  mother  being  in  feeble  that  profligate  conqueror,  Maurice 
health,hewassent  to  Auxerretobe  de  Saxe.  This  was  an  old  man 
nursed,  and  remained  there  more  who  often  visited  his  grand-son,  one 
than  three  years,  without  any  in-  of  the  scholars.  On  occasion  of 
qniries  being  made  whether  he  these  visits,  the  old  man  would  take 
were  well  or  ill.  But  the  boy  his  seat  under  a  green  arbour  at  the 
prospered,  and  at  last  his  grand-  end  of  the  garden ;  and  little  B6- 
parents  sent  £or  him,  and  did  their  ranger  would  steal  down  the  garden- 
beat  to  spoil  him  after  the  fashion  walks  and  watch  him  through  the 
of  grandparents.  He  had  little  trellis  work.  Afterwards,  he  often 
taste  for  learning,  and  continued  to  wondered  why  it  was  that  he  did 
play  truant  from  school  with  extra-  this;  for  he  could  have  known 
ordinary  success.  His  grand-moth-  nothing  at  that  time  of  Favart,  or 
er,  he  says,  was  fond  of  reading,  his  reputation, 
and  spent  much  time  over  Voltaire  The  second  is  less  pleasing, 
and  the  novels  of  Pr6v6t ;  while  There  were  in  the  school  two  broth- 
his  grand-father  delighted  to  read  ers  Grammont,  the  sons  of  an  actor 
aloud  the  Abb^  Kaynal,  then  in  of  the  Th6itre  Fran^ais.  Ther 
high  repute.  The  child's  chief  de-  younger  brother  was  a  friend  of 
light  was  to  sit  in  a  corner,  draw-  B^ranger's;  but  the  older  hated 
ing  pictures,  or  making  little  baa-  him  for  the  ftvours  he  received 
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from  the  masteis  on  aocoant  of  hia  resist  the  elooaence  of  the  child's 
delicate  health.  Ooe  day  there  was  a  helpless  condition;  she  welcomed 
distribution  of  prizes;  those  for  study  the  poor  boy,  and  became  a  moth- 
fell  to  otherd,  but  the  prize  for  good  er  to  him.  When,  many  years  af- 
conduct,  a  cross,  was  given  to  B6-  ter,  she  died,  this  epitaph  was  placed 
ranger.  After  the  distribution,  over  her  grave : 
B^ranger  was  looking  out  of  the  «  She  neyer  was  m  mother, 
window  at  the  display  of  fruits  and  But  she  has  left  childreQ  who  monm 
cakes  offered  to  the  boys ;  he  had  ^^'  ^®*^^;  " 
no  pocket  money,  and  could  only  She  finished  Stranger's  instmc* 
admire  a  splendid  apple  just  within  tion  in  reading,  using  as  reading 
his  reach.  At  the  moment  Gram-  books  Racine,  T^lemaque,  and  the 
mont  came  behind  him,  thrust  him  plays  of  Voltaire^  which  com* 
half  out  of  the  window,  and  threat*  posed  her  library.  As  long  as  the 
ened  to  pitch  him  out  unless  he  churches  were  open,  his  aunt  took 
took  the  apple.  Terror  and  appe-  him  regularly  to  service,  and  even 
tite  combined  proved  too  strong  for  put  him  to  attend  the  priest  at 
his  virtue;  but  no  sooner  had  he  mass.  But  the  young  acolyte 
vielded  than  Grammont  dragged  could  not  learn  his  Latin  prayers^ 
him  before  the  master  and  showed  and  on  the  whole  acted  so  badly 
the  model-boy  of  the  school  a  de-  that  one  day  the  priest,  finding  the 
tected  thief.  Happily,  the  charac-  sacramental  wine  missing,  hastily 
ter  of  his  accuser  being  known,  the  dismissed  him  and  forbade  his  fn- 
truth  was  soon  arrived  at ;  but  from  ture  attendance.  The  sc-ape-grace 
that  day,  says  the  poet,  "  I  eon-  desired  nothing  better, 
ceived  a  disgust  for  apples,  and  If  B6ranger  took  little  interest 
lost  something  of  my  regard  for  in  his  Latin,  it  was  far  otherwise 
crosses."  with  the  mighty  convulsion  then 
B^ranger's  father  soon  grew  tired  shaking^Europe.  They  could  hear 
of  paying  his  boarding,  and  with-  in  P^ronne  the  thunder  of  theEng- 
drewhimfromsohoolintimetosave  lish  and  Austrian  cannon  before 
him  from  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  Valenciennes;  and  when,  at  laa^ 
Reign  of  Terror.  He  was  sent  to  the  guns  were  fired  at  the  news  of 
P6ronne,  his  father's  native  place,  the  capture  of  Toulon,  young  B6- 
where  one  of  his  aunts  was  to  take  ranger  was  on  the  rampart^  and  felt 
charge  of  him.  She  received  him  his  heart  beat  so  loudly  at  each  re- 
doubtingly ;  read  his  father's  letter,  port,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
and  then  said:  "It  is  impossible  down  on  the  grass  to  regain  lus 
for  me  to  take  charge  of  him. "  composure.  This  intense  patriotic 
The  boy  was  but  a  little  more  than  feeling,  so  early  developed,  never 
nine  years  old  at  his  time ;  his  grew  weak ;  it  nas  coloured  B^ran- 
grand-father,  paralysed  and  in  pov-  ger's  whole  life,  his  songs,  his  judff> 
ertv,  could  not  support  him ;  his  ment,  even  in  matters  of  taste.  He 
father  threw  him  off,  and  his  moth-  ascribes  his  dislike  for  Voltaire  to 
er  took  no  notice  of  him.  He  the  prejudices  he  perceived  in  him 
found  himself  rejected  by  every  in  favour  of  foreigners. 
one.  He  says,  truly,  that  such  ex-  In  May,  1792^  B^ran^r  was 
periences  ripen  the  character  rapid-  standing  at  the  door  of  hia  aunt's 
fy ;  it  may  be  added  that  children  house,  during  a  thunder  atorm, 
do  not  always  wait  for  such  sharp  when  a  bolt  fell  and  struck  him  to 
lessons  before  they  learn  to  think,  the  earth.  His  aunt  carried  him 
But  the  good  aunt  could  not  long  out  into  the  rain,  and  afler  many 
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efforts,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  ing  the  street  in  front  of  his  house 

back  to  consciousness.      She  had  in  the  Rue  Chantereine.      It  was 

been  often   before  greatly  shocked  after  the  first  campaign   of  Italy. 

by  his   want  of  devotion.     It  was  B6ranger  predicted  to  his  corapan- 

her    practice,  during   a  storm,  to  ion  that  Bonaparte  would    make 

sprinkle  the  house  with  holy- water ;  himself  dictator, 

and  this  had  often  excited  the  ridi-  Among  the  poorer  customers  of 

cule    of  her    nephew.       His  first  B^ranger  at  this  time,  there  was  a 

words  on  returning  to   his   senses,  poor  woman,  who,   one  day,  told 

were,  **  Well,  where's  the  good  of  him  her  history.     He  has  recorded 

your  holy- water ? "  the  simple  story  in   his  memoirs; 

After  one  or  two  attempts  at  it  might  serve  as  an  epitome  of  the 
learning  different  trades,  B^ranger  lives  of  too  many  of  the  humble  poor 
entered  a  primary  school  in  P6-  in  Paris.  A  fleeting  season  of 
ronne,  which  promised  well  but  youth,  a  few  short  moments  of  hap- 
soon  fell  through.  He  next  enter-  piness,  followed  by  a  long  weary 
ed  a  printing  office,  under  the  ad-  series  of  struggles,  and  toils  and 
Tice  of  an  excellent  friend,  F6nelon,  privations. 

who  predicted  that  the  boy  would  A  change  was  near  for  the  young 

one  day  be  heard   of.     While  in  man.    In  1Y98  his   father's  house 

this  office,  B6ranger  wrote  verses,  failed ;  and  though  for  a  year  or 

lie   says,  ^  of  the    same  length, **  more,  B^ranger  had   had  little  to 

measured  by  two  ruled  lines,  and  do  with  the  business,  he  was  looked 

thought  he  was  producing  lines  as  upon  as  in  some  measure  guilty  of 

harmonious  as  Racine's.    There  is  the  failure.     Yet  his  habits  were 

encouragement  in  this  anecdote  for  rigidly  economical,  and  his  indul- 

all  budding  poets.  gencies  very  few.     In  these  painful 

When  B6ranger's  father  paid  a  circumstances,  his  poetical  feeling 
▼isittohis  sister,  in  1795,  he  was  became  suddenly  developed  into 
shocked  to  find  bis  son  a  fierce  re-  a  real  and  vigorous  passion.  He 
publican.  He  himself  was  a  de-  studied  language  and  expression, 
▼oted  royalist,  and  anxiously  looked  and  without  ever  having  been  able 
forward  to  the  return  of  the  Bour-  to  master  grammatical  rules,  made 
bona.  At  this  time  he  was  reuni-  for  himself  an  art  of  poetry  which 
ted  to  his  wife,  and  not  long  after  he  never  forgot 
his  visit,  sent  for  his  son  to  join  Some  friendly  bankers,  acquaint* 
him  in  Paris.  There  they  dealt  in  ed  with  the  young  man's  ability, 
exchange,  and  young  B6ranger  offered  to  lend  him  funds  to  rees- 
displayed  such  talent  for  banking  tablish  him  in  business;  but  he 
that  his  father  was  delighted,  and  steadily  refused,  having  conceived 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  the  a  dislike  to  the  profession  which  he 
first  banker  in  Paris.  His  father's  could  not  overcome.  He  regretted 
royalist  enthusiasm  led  him  into  now  that  he  had  not  continued  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Brothier,  which  the  printing  office, 
was  frustrated  by  General  Malo.  During  this  transition  state,  the 
He  was  arrested  with  others,  and  young  man  wandered  about  Paris, 
kept  for  some  time  in  prison.  His  and  took  long  walks  in  the  country 
wife  had  died  not  long  before,  and  around,  meditating  under  the  shade 
his  son  was  left  alone  m  the  world,  of  trees,  and  dreaming  of  the  fu- 
ll was  at  this  time  that  the  poet  ture.  Before  long  his  father  open- 
first  saw  Bonaparte,  as  he  was  cross-  ed  a  circulating  library,  in  the  Rue 
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8t  Nicaire,  and  Stranger  was  aet  At  tbistime  he  lived  in  a  garret  on 

to  attend  in   the  place.     Here  he  the  BoQle?ard  8t  Martin.  '^Tbere," 

spent  his  time  in  rhyming  and  poU  he  says,  **  I  enjoyed    a   beantifnl 

ishing  verses ;  a  quiet  life,  almost  view  !     In  the  evening  I  delighted 

brought  to  a  tragical   close,  one  to  look  out  upon  the  vast  city,  and 

evening  when  he  was  returning  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  tnmalt  that 

the  house,  by  the  explosion  of  the  rose  from    its    streets.^     His  life 

injemal  machine.  was    happy,    notwithstanding  his 

The  reverses  of  France  during  uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  It 
the  two  years  preceding  the  18th  was  enough  to  live  alone,  to  be 
Brum  aire,  had  filled  B^ranger's  able  to  write  and  meditate  venes 
breast  with  sorrow ;  and  the  state  at  his  ease.  He  wrote  Gongs  for 
of  the  public  mind  was  at  the  low-  the  gay  dinners  with  his  ftienda, 
est  when  Bonaparte  returned  from  when  their  slender  means  permitted 
Egypt  B^ranger  was  in  his  libra-  them  to  indulspe.  **  How  sweet," 
ry  when  the  news  was  received;  he  exclaims  with  Horace,  "to  havB 
more  than  thirty  persons  were  pre-  one's  friends  P*  Sometimes  he 
sent,  and  at  the  announcement^  he  wrote  little  vaudevilles  and  come- 
say  s,  all  rose,  and  shouted  aloud  dies ;  and  his  editor  informs  ns  that 
for  joy.  He  who  can  produce  such  there  exists  a  manuscript  of  100 
an  effect — ^for  the  enthusiasm  was  folio  pages,  containing  studies  real- 
equal  ly  great  throughout  France —  ly  profound,  on  the  Greek  heroes, 
is  already  master  of  a  nation,  and  written  at  this  very  period. 
When  the  Directory  was  over-  The  conscription  was  a  new  cause 
thrown,  B^ranger  rejoiced  with  of  anxiety  to  B6ranger,  bat  the 
the  rest ;  and  gives  as  his  reason  weak  state  of  his  health  and  hit 
that  his  patriotism  was  more  strong  premature  baldness  saved  him  from 
than  his  political  doctrine.  Like  being  a  soldier.  But  his  condition 
Mazzini,  his  first  desire  was  to  be  was  desperate;  and  at  last,  in  the 
ruled  by  a  Frenchman  who  could  beginning  of  the  year  1804,  he 
make  France  respected.  wrote  his  well-known  letter  to  Lo- 

The  Greek  ana  Roman  frenzy  of  cien  Bonaparte.  For  two  days  he 
the  republicans  was  especially  dis-  heard  nothing;  a  third  brought 
tasteful  to  B^ranger,  who  writes  him  a  request  to  call  on  the  sena- 
like a  sensible  man  on  the  ridion-  tor  Lucien.  Lucien  gave  him  hit 
lous  travesties  of  antiquity  then  so  own  pension  as  member  of  the  la- 
much  in  vogue.  This  affectation,  stitute.  The  greater  part  of  the 
so  strong  in  Napoleon,  has  not  yet  sum,  fir^t  receiveil,  B^rangergave  to 
quite  passed  away ;  B6ranger  quotes  his  father,  and  contented  himsdf 
from  the  journals  of  1840,  describ-  with  the  thousand  francs  yearly 
ing  the  disinterment  of  Napoleon's  given  to  each  member.  The  pro- 
remains,  the  phrase  ^  Aihes  of  tection  of  Lucien  was  of  great  oae 
Napoleon ; "  on  reading  which,  an  to  B6ranger  in  procuring  him  a 
honest  old  soldier  exclaimed  against  situation  with  the  painter  Landon, 
the  infidel  English,  who  had  bum-  who  was  then  making  a  collectioa 
ed  the  emperor.  of  drawings  of  the  paintings  and 

In  the  first  months  of  the  Con-  statues  of  the  Louvre.    The  ardent 

sulate,  B6ranger  was  anxious  to  patriotism  of  the  poet  leads  him  to 

join  the  army  in  Egypt     He  was  insist  on  the  justice  of  the  acqnisi- 

dissuaded  from  this  course,  without  tion  of  those  treasures  of  art  then 

being  convinced  that  it  was  wrong,  collected  in  the  Loavre ;  and   to 
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sneer  at  Wellington,  who  should  signed  his  intention  of  pablishing. 
ha^e  kept  bis  moral  lectures,  he  Landon,  having  almost  nnished  his 
says,  for  the  spoilers  of  India,  drawings,  at  this  time,  had  no  fur- 
Fanatical  Frenchmen  will  be  satis-  ther  occupation  for  BSranger,  who 
fied  with  the  retort ;  no  other  men  found  himself  reduced  again  to  his 
will  venture  to  defend  the  conduct  thousand  francs.  At  the  same  pe- 
of  Napoleon.  riod  he  lost  his  father ;  and  soon 

AboutthistimeB6ranger read  the  after  his  sister  entered  a  convent 

^Genius  of    Christianitj,"   which  When   the  Imperial  University 

had  such  an  effect  upon  him  that  was  founded,  B6 ranger  was  offered  a 

he  endeavoured,  he  says,  to  return  choice  of  two  situations,  one  at  two 

to  Catholicism,  and   read  books  of  thousand,  the  other  at  three  thou- 

devotion.   But  all  was  in  vain.     He  sand   francs  salary.     He  chose  the 

found     what     he  had    often    a»*  former  on   account  of  the  greater 

sorted  to  be  true ;    that  reason  is  liberty  it  allowed  ;  but  he  did  not 

only  of  use  to  drown  a  man  x^hen  obtain  more  than  a  thousand  francs 

he  falls  in  the  water.    He  makes  after  all.    He  was  content ;  being 

some  very  just  reflections  on  this  much   more  busy  with  his  studies 

subject.    Every  candid  mind  will  in  style  and  poetry  than   with  the 

feel   the  force    of  the  following :  means  of  living.    His  labours  to  ao- 

**  While  I  desire  that  a  poet  should  quire  fit  expression  were  incessant 

prove   himself  religious  when  wri-  and  painful ;    for  he    studied  by 

ting  on  religious  subjects,  I  cannot  himself    and    had    no    assistance, 

endure  that  he    should   represent  ^^  Many,  "  he  writes,  ^  succeed  with- 

himself  as  filled  with  a  faith  which  out  labour  and  without  pains ;  but 

he  has  not.    True  devotion  is  not  these  are  men  of  genius,  and  who 

deceived  by  this  pretence,  and  the  has  a  right  to  consider  himself  a 

speciousness  of  the  device  does  not  genius?"    This  is  partly  just,  but 

prevent    the    poet   himself   from  not  wholly  so.    It  is  a  dangerous 

proving  faithless  to  it.    He  should  mistake   to  allow  that  genius  can 

possess  sufficient  moral   unity   to  dispense    with    labour;  the   very 

place    his    sincerity    beyond    the  contrary  is  true.     With  genius,  as 

reach  of  suspicion."  with  every  other  quality  of  mind 

Among  his  literary  attempts  at  and  heart,  where  much  is  given 
this  time,  B6 ranger  began  a  poem  much  also  will  be  required.  And 
on  Clevis,  wrote  a  pastoral  and  this  should  never  be  forgotten. 
some  idyls;  and  made  new  en-  The  year  1818  marks  the  com- 
deavours  to  succeed  in  comedy,  mencement  of  B^ranger's  reputa- 
On  this  latter  subject  he  makes  tion,  when  he  was  beginning  to  re- 
very  just  remarks;  and  we  are  sign  himself  to  the  prospeot  of  nev- 
glad  to  have  his  authority  to  sup-  er  attaining  to  reputation.  In  the 
port  us  in  our  opinion  of  the  mer-  midst  of  his  other  labours,  he  had 
its  of  Regnard  ;  "  an  author,"  says  never  ceased  writing  songs,  and  at 
B6ranger,  ^*who  would  have  been  last  manuscript  copies  of  the  ^^S^na- 
the  first  of  modern  comic  writers  if  teur,"  the  *'  Petit  Homme  Oris,"  the 
Molidie  had  not  been  given  to  us."  ^  Gueux,"  and  above  all,  the  **Roi 

In  1807,  B6ranger  made  a  small  d'Yvetot"  made  his  name  known, 

collection  of  poems,  and  dedicated  This  last,  which  was  not  printed 

it  to  prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  when  the  rest  were,  attracted  the 

had  been  in  exile  for  some  years,  particular  attention  of  the  imperial 

But  the  censorship  treated  the  dedi-  government — at  first    put  upon  a 

cation  so  harshly  that  B^ranger  re-  wrong  scent      ^  In  spite  of  the 
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polith  of  the  Tenes  and  the  ex*  did  not  allow  the  election  of  my 

actoefis  of  the  rhyme, "  says  B4-  one  while  present^  B^ranger  wag 

ranger,  ^  this  piece  was  attribated  thrust  behind  the  door,  with  aglan 

to  some  persons  of  high  position. "  of  wine  and  a  biscuit  in  his  hand; 

To  save   those  persons,  B^ranger  and  the  election  was  unanimom. 

communicated    his   name   to  the  From  that  day  his  repntation  be- 

gorernment,  and  no  further  notice  gan   to    spread    more    and  more 

was  taken  of  the  lines.  through  Paris  and  through  France. 

B^ ranger  congramlates  himself       An  old  dislike  to  literary  societies 
in    this  portion    of  his  work,  on  returned  upon  B^ranger  on  further 
having  withstood  the  evil  influence  acquaintance     with    the    Caveau. 
which  the  air  oi  luxury  and  fashion  The  discussions    of  the   members 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  exer-  were  not  always  free  from  bilier- 
cises  on  the  force  and  originality  of  ness ;  and  their  tone  of  gaiety  was 
a  young  mind.    ^  How  many   no-  very   often   affected.      When  the 
ble  thoughts,^  he  says,  ^  bow  many  last    convulsions    of  the    Empire 
generous  designs  are  blighted  in  came  on,  these  differences  incresised, 
that  sickly    atmosphere ! "    It   is  and  B^ranger  withdrew  from  the 
impossible  to  suspect  the  honesty  fellowship.     B^ranger's  account  of 
of  the  poet's  belief  in  what  he  here  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  signed  by 
writes ;   we  must,   therefore,  con-  Marmont,  is  full   of  the  bitterness 
elude  that  it  is  the  weakness  of  his  we  might  expect  in   so  fierce  a  pa- 
moral   force  which  permitted  him  triot     We  sympathise  with  him  in 
to  entertain   so  shallow   an  idea,  his  anger  at  the  triumph   of  the 
A  character,  conscious  of  innate  enemies  of  his  country ;  but  must 
strength,  could  never  have  uttered  distinctly    refuse  any  credence  to 
such  a  feeble  commonplace.    Pro-  the    charge   of  treason  which  he 
bably  B^ranger  knew  himself  best;  brings  against  Marmont    A  posi- 
and  the  temptations  of  luxury  were  tion  more  difficult  and  more  pain- 
so  irresistible  to  him  that  be  felt  his  ful    than    that  marshal    occupied 
safety  to  be  in  flight.     It  is  very  cannot  readily  be  conceived.     He 
often  found  that  the  simplicity  and  was  at  once  commandant  of  Paris, 
modesty  of  men  is  but  a  state  of  and    a  general    of  Napoleon;  at 
being  forced  upon  them  by  circum-  once  a  Frenchman  bound  to  act  for 
stances,  like   tne  abstinence  of  the  his  country,  and  a  soldier  bound  to 
savage  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  obey  his  military  head.    It  is  plain 
for  him  to  eat.  B6ranger  was  wise  that  his  patriotism  got  the  better 
to    withdraw,    but    he    was    not  of  his  allegiance,  and  those  may 
wise  to  take  up    a  senseless  cry  blame  him   who  admire  the  Judg- 
against  a  condition  of  life  which  he  ment  of  Brutus, 
confessed  himself  unequal  to  com-       The  poet  does  justice  to  the  oon- 
prebend.  duct  of  the  victorious  enemies  who 

So  retiring  was  B^rangerin  his  now  occupied  Paris.    He  describes 

way  of  life  and  his  manners,   that  them    as    courteous,    considerate, 

his  friend   Arnault,  who  wished  to  generally  tender  of  the  feelings  of 

introduce  him  to  the  society  known  the  vanquished;  on  these  points  all 

as  the  *'  Caveau,"   was  obliged  to  acr^ounts  are  agreed, 
make  his  arrangements  in  secret.       The  fault  of  the  entire  submia- 

and  introduced  B6ranger  under  pre*  sion    of    the     French,    B^ranger 

tence  of  dining  at  a  restaurant,  charges  on  the  Emperor,  who  had 

Once  introduced,  he  became  the  de-  gagged  the  press  and   silenced  ail 

light  of  the  society ;  as  their  rule  free  discussion  of  politics,  so  that 
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the  priociples  of  the  Revolution  woman.  And,  in  her  saloons,  she 
were  quietly  put  out  of  stsht  And  was  never  weary  of  honouring  our 
this  is  true,  we  all  know ;  out  could  enemies  who  had  ruined  us." 
Napoleon  do  otherwise  ?  A  free  That  Napoleon  disdained  M'me 
press  and  free  discussion  of  politics  de  Stael,  is  utterly  false ;  that  he 
coexisting  with  such  an  iron  des-  feared  her  is  undeniable.  That 
potismi  By  what  sleight  of  hand  man  must  indeed  be  prejudiced 
oonld  an  equal  balance  be  adjusted  who  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  fear- 
between  such  powers  ?  less  spirit  with  which  this  great 

B^ranger  was  present  at  the  en-  woman  refused  to  bend  before  that 

try  of  Louis  XVIIL    The  proces-  will  which  bent  all  France.    Others 

aion,  he  says,  was  mean  and  trivial  preferred  exile  to  submission;  but  not 

to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  one  to  whom  Paris  was  dearer,  and 

the  imperial  shows.    The  principal  exile  more  weary  and  more  bitter. 

honours  of  the  day  were  borne  by  It  was  at   the  end  of  the  year 

the  remnant  of  the    Old    Guard,  1815   that  B6ranger  became  inti- 

which   immediately    followed  the  mate  with  Manuel  and  introduced 

royal  carriages.      As    they  drew  into    the    society    of    the    most 

near,    grim,    war-worn,  marching  wealthy.    Even  in  that  society  he 

gravely  and  sadly  as  if  ashamed  of  was  never  ashamed  of  his  poverty. 

the  white  cockades  they  bore,  the  To  confess  one's  poverty  is  almost 

cry  rose  on  every  side,  ''Vive  la  to  be  rich,  he  writes;  since  it  iusti- 

garde  imp6riale."     And  this  con-  fies  every  economy,  and  conciliates 

tinned  during  the  progress  of  the  the  good  feeling  of  woman,  and 

procession.                 •  consequently  secures  one's  position. 

The  portion  of  the  biography  It  was  at  this  period  tiiat  he  really 
relating  to  tiiis  period  of  humilia-  fixed  upon  his  career  as  a  song- 
tion  for  his  country,  is  the  least  writer;  be  found  that  he  was  bom 
pleasing  for  the  evidence  it  af-  a  poet,  and  a  poet  made  to  sing. 
rords  of  the  prejudices,  and  bitter  He  took  his  part  resolutely,  and  no 
unreasoning  hatred  of  B^ranger  longer  tried  nis  powers  in  different 
against  all  who  dared  to  think  Na-  species  of  writing ;  for  he  was  sat- 
poleon  what  he  really  was.  He  isfied  that  his  vocation  was  for  songs 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  re-  only.  He  says :  ^  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  English ;  and  too  warded  beyond  the  desert  of  my 
often  in  a  petty  spirit,  that  is  sad-  writings.  The  legitimist  party, 
dening  to  his  reader.  He  is  shame-  which  has  always  judged  me,  as  an 
fdlly  unjust  to  M'me  de  Stael ;  and  author,  with  kindness,  has  accused 
evengoessofarastosay,  whatisby  me  of  having  contributed,  more 
no  means  true,  that  her  literary  than  any  other  writer,  to  the  over- 
reputation  is  greater  than  she  de-  throw  of  the  dynasty  imposed  upon 
served.  us  by  the  foreigner.    I  accept  the 

'^  I  never  knew  M'mede  Stael,  and  accusation  as  an  honour  for  myself 

never  desired  to  know  her.    Al-  and  a  glory  for  my  songs. " 

though  endowed  by  nature  with  su-  Stranger's  plan  for  obtaining  ad- 

perior  intellect  and  talent,  her  for-  vice  as  to  the  merits  of  his  poems 

tune  and  position  have|.none  the  less,  was  very  ingenious.    When  he  was 

combined  to  exaggerate  her  literary  asked  to  sing,  in  some  company,  he 

reputation  beyond  her  merits.  Na-  watched  narrowly,  while  ne  sang, 

poleon  had  disdained  to  make  her  the  slightest  words  or  movements 

his  Egeria ;  the  is\\  of  the  great  of  those  who  listened  to  him  ;  and 

man  was  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  this  according  to  the  indications  of  ap* 
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proval  or  dissatisfiuition,  he  oorrect-  had    heen    antioipated,    and   his 

ed  his  piece.    Sometimes  he  went  friends    of  the    liberal  party  had 

to  a  friend,  as  occasionally  to  M6ri-  arged    him    to    poblish,  and  en- 

m^e,  who,  he  says,  has  made  him  oouraged  him  by  sabscribing  freely 

pass  some  disagreeable  evenings  in  to    his    volumes.    Bat  when  the 

correcting  verses.     But  so  great  a  pinch  came,  one  after  another  with- 

proof  of  friendship  is  not  to  be  ez-  drew  his  subscription,  in  hopes  to 

pected  from  all  men ;  some  admire  deter  him  fr^m  publication.    But 

everything  written  by   those  they  he  was  firm ;  Manuel  stood  by  him 

are  attached  to.    Lei  the  impatient  and    B6rard  and  others  aided  in 

ponder  the  following  passage :  every  way,  and    the  volumes  ap- 

**  Much  time  was    necessary  to  peared  in  October,  from  the  prea 

me  in  order  to  complete  a  second  of  Firmin  Didot.     The  sale  was 

volume  of  songs,  for  I  have  never  rapid    beyond  all  calculation,  and 

composed    more    than    fifteen  or  the  two  modest  volumes  produced 

sixteen  songs  in  a  year ;  some  of  an  income  which  placed  the  poet 

them  in  a  few  hours,  but  the  great-  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  want 

er   number    with    care  and   very  He  was  even  rich,  for  he  had  few 

slowly ;  and  many  years  have  been  necessities  and  many  friends.  Then 

far  from  this  fertility.  I  only  make  came  the  prosecution  against  the 

verses  at  my  pleasure,  and  sometimes  seditious  and    immoral    poet;   in 

six  or  eight  months  have  passed  which  the  chief  advocate  displayed 

without  producing  a  single  line,  and  great  talent,  savs  B^ranger,  and  aa 

that  even  at  the  time  when  I  was  eloquence    which  sometimes  bor- 

most  busy.    Now  that  the  tree  is  dered  on    the    absurd ;  aa  when, 

old,  the  fruit  becomes  more  and  quoting  the  song  ^Le  Bon  Dieu," 

more  rare;  what  shall  I  do  when  he  exclaimed,  *^Is  this  the  manner 

it  fails  altogether!      No  doubt  I  in  which  Plato  spoke  of  the  Divini- 

shall  die.^  ty  ?  "    B6ranger  was  sentenced  to 

B6ranger  was  always  ready  to  three  months  in  prison,  and  a  fine 
sing,  either  with  his  friends  of  the  of  five  hundred  francs.  His  place 
opposition,  or  with  those  attached  of  imprisonment  was  Sainte  Pota- 
to the  government  Among  his  ffie,  in  the  room  which  Paul  Loa- 
auditors  were  many  celebrated  men,  is  Courier  had  just  left.  With 
such  as  Barante,  Mounier,  Guizot  his  happy  temperament,  B^ranger 
and  others ;  Angles,  prefect  of  found '  the  confinement  not  only 
police,  was  often  among  the  party,  tolerable,  but  even  agreeable  after 
One  day,  while  seated  at  table  with  a  time.  When  his  term  was  nearly 
such  a  company,  the  prefect  re-  expired,  a  second  prosecution  was 
ceived  a  report  which  informed  brought  against  him,  which,  how- 
him  that  B^ranger  had  been  sing-  ever,  failed.  This  was  a  severe 
ing  his  anarchical  songs  at  the  check  to  the  laws  against  the  presi, 
house  of  M.  B6rard.  The  prefect  since  the  publication  of  such  de- 
showed  the  letter,  with  great  glee ;  cisions  could  not  but  increase  the 
^  and  it  is  clear, "  says  B6ranger,  number  of  works  written  against 
^  that  the  prefects  of  police  at  that  the  government  In  1828,  a  proof 
time  were  occasionally  men  of  of  this  was  ftimished  by  the  pro- 
aense."  cess  then  instituted  against  B^rao- 

In  1821  he  published  two  vol-  ger.   Theverydayofhiacondemna- 

nmes  of  songs,  old  and  new — ^a  step  tion,  the  government  paper  of  the 

which  cost  him  his  place  in  the  dL  evening  pubished  all  the  condemned 

fioe  of  Public  Instruction.    This  aonga,  and  complaint  having  been 
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made  of  tbia,  one  of  the  papers  who  dinplajed  g^eat  zeal  and  de- 

justified  the  publication  by  refer  votedness  in  his  behall    The  gor- 

ence  to  the  decree  of  1822,  which  emment,  anxious  to  avoid  the  dis- 

left  every  one  free  to  reprint  those  cussions  and  the  publication  of  ar- 

songs.  guments  and  the  songs,  proposed 

In  1825,  a  third  volume  was  to  B^ranger  through  M.  LafStte  to 
published  by  Ladvocat  M.  de  Vil-  decline  pleading,  in  which  case  the 
i^Ie  was  then  prime  minister,  and  least  possible  penalty  would  be 
B^ranger  fearad  no  new  prosecu-  inflicted.  B^ranger  refused,  of 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  police  course,  and  was  sentenced  to  nine 
required  certain  alterations,  some  months'  imprisonment,  and  ten 
of  which  B^ranger  would  not  sub-  thousand  francs  fine, 
mit  to.  Ladvocat  took  a  middle  During  the  first  four  months  of 
course,  printed  half  the  edition  his  detention,  B6ranger's  health 
complete,  and  half  with  the  required  was  feeble,  but  he  would  not  ask 
alterations,  and  thereby  offended  to  be  removed,  abiding  gallant- 
both  B6ranger  and  the  police,  ly  the  chance  of  the  war  he 
But  the  affair  was  gently  dealt  was  waging  with  the  government, 
with.  While  he  was  confined  in  La  Force, 

In  182Y,  his  friend  Manuel  died.  Victor  Hugo  called  to  make  his  ao- 
That  virtuous  and  high-souled  pa-  quaintance,  and  soon  after  brought 
triot  had  not  ceased  to  use  his  in-  Saint  Beuve  to  see  him.  After 
fiuence  with  his  friends  for  the  them  came  Alexander  Dumas^  then 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in  firesh  from  his  first  success  at  the 
France,  and  never  manifested  any  Theatre.  ^  Their  visits,  ^  says  Ba- 
thing like  impatience  at  the  neg-  ranger,  **were  the  rewards  of  all 
lect  of  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  the  struggles  I  had  made  in 
of  his  countrymen.  On  his  death-  favour  of  the  literary  revolution 
bed,  he  said  to  B6ranger :  **  You  be-  which  they  and  their  friends  had 
lieve  a  revolution  is  at  hand — and  so  undertaken,  and  which  was  really 
do  I;  but,  my  friend,  where  shall  no  more  than  a  later  consequence 
France  find  men  worthy  to  govern  of  the  political  and  social  revoln- 
her  ?  ^  And  this  be  said  in  all  tion.  The  retrograde  tendency  of 
honesty,  not  thinking  himself  su-  some  of  the  ideas  of  this  school, 
perior  to  those  whom  he  judged  long  since  repudiated  by  our  older 
unworthy.  and  younger  liberals,  had  not  pre- 

The  death  of  his  friend  brought  vented   my   admiring    the  lyncal 

B4 ranger  into  closer  relations  with  genius  of  Hugo,  and  the  ^^Medita- 

the  younger  men  of  the  day ;   and  tions^  of  Lamartine,  whom  I  did 

their  more  expanded  ideas  agreed  not  know  till  long  after. " 
with  those  familiar  for  so  long  a       We   readily  comprehend   what 

time  to  the  poet    A  fourth  volume  this  retrograde  tendency  was,  in  the 

of  the  songs  appeared  in  1828,  and  eyes    of  the    fanatical    B^ranger. 

was  the  signal  for  a  new  prosecu-  Difficult  indeed  it  was  for  him  to 

tion.    He  was  at  Havre  when  he  reach    the    grandeur    and    wider 

heard  of  this  suit  and  returned  soon  sweep  of  thought  of  the  two  great 

after  to  Paris   to  prepare   for  his  poets  he  so  lightly  criticises.    The 

defence.    Dnpin,  who  had  defend-  progress  that  was  tranquil,  and  the 

ed  him  in  1822,  was  now  a  Deputy,  product  of  sounder  ideas  meditated 

and  B^ranger  refused  to  allow  him  by  the  people,  seems  not  to  have 

to  take  his  cause  in   hand.    The  been  intelligent  to  him;  he  listens 

advocate  he  selected  was  Barthe,  always  for   the    drums  and    the 
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measured  tread  of  the  soldiers  of  as  for  the  men   whom  power  was 

the    Republic;  he   looks    for  the  beginning  to  dazzle  and  confound, 

jQight  of  the  eagles  with  the  na-  I  perceived  from  the  very  first  that 

tional  colours.  I  had  nothing,  in  common,  with 

When  his  term  of  imprisonment  them.  I  withdrew  to  mj  retreat, 
dosed,  the  government  was  fearful  whither  many  of  them  did  not  fail 
of  a  great  public  reception  of  the  to  seek  me  out^ 
poet,  and  he  was  quietly  dismissed  Age  did  not  cool  the  republican 
from  the  prison  early  in  the  mom-  ardour  of  B6ranger.  The  last 
ing.  At  this  time  age  was  fast  ap-  words  of  his  autobiography  show 
preaching  upon  him.  Not  long  the  sincerity  and  fire  of  that  pa- 
after  his  liberation,  B^ranger  was  triotism  which  was  to  him  a  real 
gratified  by  the  request  of  Chateau-  religion. 

briand   to  be  introduced  to  him.       "  After  having  doubted  my  own 

This,  he  sap,  was  the  highest  lit-  powers  through  my  whole   life,  it 

erary  reward  he  could  have  looked  would  be  sad  to  be  obliged  to  doubt 

for.      Chateaubriand  conceived  a  others  before  I  die.     Happily,  I 

warm  affection  for  him,  and  in  the  have  sufficiently  well  studied  Ihe 

most  generous  manner  assisted  him  actual  progress    of  the  world  to 

with  his  purse  at  a  time  when  B6-  draw  from  it  a  consoling  reflection 

ranger  was   in    some   embarrass-  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  evil 

ment  which  multiply  on  all  sides.     The 

Constantly    in    communication  triumph  of  equality  is  preparing  in 

with  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  Europe,  and  it  will  be  the  glory  of 

B6rangerclaims  to  have  contributed  my  dear,  native  land  to  have  first 

more  tfian   any  one  of   them  to  recognised,  at  the  cost  of  the  greatp 

events  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  est  sacrifices,  the  government  of 

After  the  triumph  of  the  popular  the  democracy,   sustained  by   the 

principle  over  the  legitimate  princi-  laws  which  are  the  need  of  us  all. 

Ele,  he  deemed  his  work  at  an  end,  I  may,  therefore,  render  thanks  to 

is  part  fulfilled.    ^It  seemed  to  God  for  the  hopes  which  He  gives 

me,**  he  «ays,  '*that  a  period  of  re-  me  for  the  cause  that  I  have  served; 

pose  was  necessary  for  the  nation,  that  cause  which  shall  have  my  last 

m  which  to  consider  its  work;  and  wishes  and  my  last  songs." 


PARTING. 

We  part,  then  ?    Tis  a  bitter  word. 

Must  It,  indeed, be  ^o'i 
Then  I  am  calm ;  with  pulse  unatirr'd 

I  freely  go. 

Only,  remember  what  has  been  * 

And  I,  who  call  thee  mine; 
Courage  and  trust,  though  no  more  seen, 

Will  ne'er  resign. 
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FACTS;  ANECDOTES,  INTSRESTINa  dVOTATIONS,  AND  LITERARY  ESTRATS^ 
ENCOUNTERED   IN   THE   BT-WAYS   OF    READING. 


NO  IV. 


Reader,  now  I  send  thee,  like   the  That  Venus  called  the  Graces  three 

bee,  to  gather  honey  out  of  flowers  and  To  name  the  boy  of  mystery ; 

weeds;  every  garden  is  furnished  with  Buoyant  on  the  Zephyr  light, 

either,  &nd  ^o  i*  ours. — H.  Smith.  Came  the  sisters  to  the  rite. 

Our  readers  have,  probably,  aur-  LlU'af  a~nW^^r"'  '""' 

mised  that  this  senes  is  of  editonal  And  every  gale  its  joy  confest, 

compilatioD,  and  in  tended  to  supply  While  as  the  sward  they  scarcely  prest, 

the  place  of  original  articles,  which  JJ*^  ^°*^^°8f  ^/.^f 'y  .V^^y  ^'^}' 

*^         .       ,1*  ,    -  jT*.      ^,  They  came  with  laughter-loving  eye, 

are  occasionally  precluaea  by  the  where  yet  lurked  pity  covertly, 

anavoidable  restrictions  of  our  form  Coyly  demure,  demurely  coy— 

of  publication.     With  more  space  Jhev  came  to  name  the  mystic  boy. 

^«    *^  .  1,       11  XA  J   .     XL"     J  Yet  brighter, 'mid  their  brightness  seen, 

than  IS  usually  allotted  to  this  de-  Among  them  stood  their  beauteous 

partment,  we  refer  to  our  port  folio,  queen, 

in  the  hope,  that  whilst  indulffing  ^lY^^""  the  diamond  sheds  its  blaze 

/I     •     xi  1     i.'  Mid  pearls  that  lend  their  mellow  rays. 

our  own  taste  in  the  selection,  we  with  them  there  stood  a  stalwart  knight, 

may  also  contribute  to  the  gratifi-  in  proudly  glittering  armor  digbt. 

cation   of  our  readers.    The  first  With  timid  glance  the  sisters  viewed 

«an«r   which  we  onen  recalls  the  T^.®  ^^'"^  **^".^.  ^?^«"°fir  by  them  stood, 

paper   wnicn  we  open  recaiis  ine  Likesome  tall  pine  that  soars  to  heaven, 

memory  of  a  highly-gifted    man,  By  storms  unbowed,  by  bolts  unriven, 

who  has  lone  since  passed  from  'Mid  willows  that  to  every  blast, 

.  J  •        /L        I.*  Wave  and  make  reverence  as  it  past, 

amongst  us,  and,  copying  from  his  ^is  crimson  plumes-his  awful  brow 

own  manuscnpt,  we  believe  that  we  The  fire  that  shone  and  flashed  below^ 

present  an    extract    from    a   poem  The  lip  that  proud  defiance  curled, 

which  has  never  before  been  pub-  S?  ^^1°  ji*^^''!^!?'"  *  m''^^^^ 

,.  ,     ,       T   .  .  1    1    1     r-^       .  Whenherodeitstldeinhisstemlesscar 

lished.     It  is  entitled  the  ^Baptism  Proclaim  the  potent  God  of  War. 

of  Love,*^  to   which   the   following  And  these  each  much  admiring  maid, 

Bote  ia  prefixed:    The  Latin  word,  J^^lZ^^^^'^i^'ctlHrriT''"'- 

amorej   contains  all   the  qualities  h^  came  to  name  the  mystic  boy. 

essential  to  connubial  happiness —  A  golden  censer  Venujs  brought 

««are,in  love,  mpr*,  in  maunera.  ^fS^^i^:^y^roZZ'^n^, 

ore,  in  beauty,  re,  m  substance.     A  wiih  every  flower,  by  hill  or  dale, 

somewhat  fanciful  strained  conceit,  That  throws  its  fragrance  on  the  gale ; 

which  was  probably  suggested  by  Glowing  with  eastern  spicery, 

•Af-jiji  A         '     !.•     ill?       M     T      ^»  With  fervent  breath  of  Araby, 

Middleton,  in  his  "Family  Love,"  ^^t  lover's  sighs  of  extacyll 

when  he  says :  The  honied  stores  of  Uybla,  too. 

Hear  me  exemplify  Love's  Latin,  word,  5?to  the  myotic  cup  she  threw- 

As  thus:  hearts  joined  amor*:  take  a  Then  bade  the  ncense  high  aspire, 

from  thence  ^^^  ***  ***®  chalice  with  Desire. 

Then  mors  is  the  perfect  moral  sense ;  J;  clouds  at  first  the  smoke  ascends, 

Plural  in  manners,  which  in  thee  do  Mounts  highand  with  the  curtain  blends, 

^I^Qg  '  That  round  old  Ida's  summits  hung 

Saint-like,  immortal,  spotless  and  divine:  ^bout  its  sides  its  drapery  flung, 

Take  «•  aWay,  ore.  in  beauty's  name.  Now  hngeno.  oarhng  'mid  the  trees 

Craree  an  eternal  trophy  to  thy  iame.  A  wondrous  slow  the  conclave  sees.      . 

jI  r  7  /  ^  temple  there  its  wavmgs  framed. 

Bat  to  our  poem :  l^ow  shooting  high  the  incense  flamed  ; 

TH«  BAPnsx  OF  LOVE.  First,  a  broad  base  of  brilliant  light, 

Twas  in  a  tovely  bower  below  Then,  glancing  up  in  figures  bright 

Ohi  Ida's  high  and  lofty  brow,  Upon  the  fane,  in  streams  of  glory, 
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He  read,  inscribed,  tlM  word  AMOBK.        ihroiid.     8o  fiunt,  at  first,  are  tlien 
?!:!fir.iL"r.!.^t^!!:^!5i:i.      g>™l-«S  ^^  they  momently 


The  Fates  hare  to  my  prmyer  replied :  .           .i«^.>« 

If  right  I  read,  the  mrstic  name  cape  me.    I  miut  look  twice,  and 

Doth  ftrst  thy  secret  power  proclaim.  thrice,  and  mb  my  eyes,  and  arert 

^^"*  JJid?*  ''*'°"  ^'***'*'  ****^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  objects  before  I  can 

Where  LybtVs  soHry  waste  expands,  ^^'^    ^«     lovelinew    which    has 

Bat  lasting  as  the  eternal  moonds  twinkled  before  my  sense,  like  one 

That  winter  rears  on  Scythia's  hounds,  of    thofie    subtle     menUl     images, 

Next,  come  thy  bland  and  soft  eflects,  u-  l  j  ^  al          i_  *i_           j-       ^ 

Thy  power  to  gentler  mood  direcU,  ^^^^^  ^^^  through  the  mediara  Of 

Tames  the  rude  lion  in  his  wrath  half  shut  eye  and  excited   fancy. 

And  leads  him  in  thy  geoial  path.  In  these  contemplations  I  find  my 

Then  read,  if  rightly  I  dirine,  ^u:^r  j^i:.-i.«.     :#     _         e 

Thy  triumphs  and  i^  Hring  shrine,  <*'«f  delight— if  any   of  my  emo- 

The  fire  that  in  thy  fane  buros  high,  tions  deserve  SO  Strong  an  epithet 

Is  lit  at  Beauty's  beaming  eye,  All  facnlties  of  thoQirht  and  sense, 

And  Beauty's  breath  with  incense  rife,  -^  .«^k  ».rv«.^»*.    .^».<^  ^w^^a^ 

The  breese  that  fans  that  flame  to  life !"  ?'  ^^^  moments,  seemed  crowded 

_  into  one.    It  is  not  only  that  the 

And  what  is  this  paper  f  The  eye  sees,  but  the  ear  hears,  and  the 
'^Hermytte  of  Drowsiehedde  P*  A  ton'*h  is  awakened  by  a  kindred 
pleasingly  suggestive  title,  and  one  pressure,  and  the  nostril  takes  in 
that  finds  the  weak  side  of  our  char-  rare  odours,  and  the  lip  freshens 
acter.  If  any  mortal  joy  be  dear  to  with  delicious  sweets.  The  mind 
our  heart  and  soul,  it  is  that  deli-  shares  in  these  five-fold  inspira- 
cious  state  of  calm  repose  natural  tions.  Thought  grows  lively  and 
to  the  man  whose  conscience  is  void  spiritual.  The  soul  kindles,  and  the 
of  ofience,  and  his  cigar  pure  whole  nature  is  awakened  to  a  con- 
Spanish.  Let  us  hear  the  reverend  sciousnesa,  which  leaves  earth  pros- 
hermit:  trate,  while  the  better   man — the 

**  I  am  not  without  taste.     I  love  god  man — rises,  as  from  his  tomb 

all  objects  of  beauty  which  are  just  — ^feels  the   wings  growing  to  his 

in  themselves,  and  do  not  challenge  shoulders,  and  expands  into  the  in- 

my  admiration.     I  am  pleased  with  finite,    which    is  his    true   world, 

painting  and  statuary ;  but  I  have  This  pleasure  is  not  provoked  sim- 

no  passion  for  connoisseurships.    It  ply  by   exquisite    displays  of  art 

is  enouffh  that  I  am   pleased.     I  If  I  repose    beneath  the    solemn 

never  give  myself  any  concern  to  swinging  pines — if  I  rest  beside  one 

inquire  into  the  sources  of  my  pleas-  of  our  deeply  shaded  rivers — I  am 

ure.    Criticism  vexes  me.    It  is  a  soon   made  sensible  of  the  same 

sort  of  cant  which  is  particularly  life  and  influences.      I    hold    my 

annoying,  as  it  continues  to  keep  breath  to  see  the  shadows  of  the 

its  tongue  going,    even  while   its  forest  part,   to    hear  the   audible 

head  is  shaking— a  duplexity  of  of-  murmurs  of  spirits  that,  wrapping 

fence  which  is  least    forgiveable.  themselves  in  softest  breezes,  chaunt 

If  I  hear  of  pictures  to  be  shown,  together  as  they  pause  for  rest  in 

I  go  at  hours  when  no  one  else  is  the  tops  of  venerable  trees.** 

expected.     I  lay  myself  at  length  These  are  wholesome  words,  we 

on  the  sofa,  and  enjoy  my  visions  at  think.     This  Hermit  has  a  faith  in 

my  ease.  Beauty  comes  slowly  to  my  him  not  entirely  solitary,  it  seems ; 

sight — by  piece-meal — in  raoraen-  he  seems  of  our  kind,  with  a  more 

tary  glimpses— a  spiritual  dawning,  delicate  perception,  and  a  power  of 

as  it  were,  evolved  slowly,  even  as  speech.     We  will   read   this  next 

a  spectre  from  the  blue  misty  va-  passage,  as  a  seemly  close : 

pour  in  which  it  rises  from  the  ^  It  was  a  sad  error  of  philoso- 
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pby,  not  less  than  a  cruel  measure  shrines  the  beautiful  as  necessarily 

of  a  mistaken  policy,  which  in  the  as  she  does  the  true,  and  the  most 

days  of   the  Reformation,  threw  glorious  distinguishing  attribute  of 

down  the  minster  with  the  rites  man  is  that  he  is  an  artist — he  too 

which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish,  is  a  creator  of  the  beautiful !" 

Blind   and  erring,  with  all   their  

light   and   faith,  were  the  spirits 

which  could  not  separate  the  true  Rogers^  Library. — ^The  late  Mr. 
and  the  beautiful  from  the  false  and  Rogers'  was,  I  believe,  the  inventor 
metricious — which  refused  to  spare  of  those  facetious  titles  for  the  backs 
what  was  wholesome  and  sweet,  of  sham  books,  which  are  now  fa- 
in consigning  to  havoc  and  flame  miliar  to  the  visitors  of  the  Duke  of 
that  which  was  held  to  be  impure  Devonshire's  Library,  at  Chats- 
and  infamous.  Surely,  the  great  worth,  and,  probably,  other  libra- 
edifices  which  were  sacred  to'exter-  ries.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Rogers 
nal  beauty,  were  guiltless  of  the  pro-  having  determined  to  fit  up  the  door 
fanation  which  was  charged  against  of  his  library,  in  his  house  on  St. 
those  who  were  banished  from  James'  Place,  with  rows  of  false 
their  walls.  They  might  have  book-backs,  to  correspond  with  the 
been  purified — they  should  have  walls  of  the  room,  and  to  give  to  a 
been  preserved.  The  glorious  fa-  person  within  the  appearance  of 
brics  which  had  exhausted  and  ab-  being  enclosed  on  all  sides  with 
aorbed  the  wondrous  treasures  of  book-shelves,  wrote  out,  in  his 
Gothic  and  Moorish  art,  upon  own  hand,  a  number  of  whimsical 
which  genius  had  toiled  through  titles,  to  be  placed  upon  them.  Visit- 
weary  watches — superior  to  its  ing  his  house,  a  short  time  after  his 
time — laboring  for  all  time — surely  decease,  I  noticed  a  few  of  these, 
these  were  guiltless  of  the  infirmities  '*  Junius  Detected,"  appears  on  a 
and  errors  of  those  who  possessed  shelf  filled  entirely  with  'Mummies," 
them.  The  mighty  towers,  the  stu-  bearing  such  titles  as  ** Alchemy 
pendens  aisles,  the  fretted  trace-  Made  Easy,"  '*  The  Circle  Squared," 
rv,  the  light-mellowing  windows,  "North-east  Passage,"  '*L'Homme 
the  elaborate  carving-— pillar  and  au  Masque  de  Fer,"  *^  Perpetual 
shrine,  and  altar,  meek  image  and  Motion,"  "Longitude  Discovered," 
awful  statue,  and  lovely,  harmoni-  etc.  Among  the  classics  I  observed 
ring  groups  of  sainted  men  and  "Caesaris  Epistolse,"  "Orations  on 
worshipping  women,  and  devoted  the  Sea-shorC;  by  Demosthenes," 
children,  and  up-looking  angels —  and  other  treasures,  unknown  to  the 
surely  these  were  sacred.  Art,  in-  learned  world.  There  were  also  a 
spired  equally  by  genius  and  reli-  long  row  of  works  by  "  Johnson," 
gion,  had  consecrated  them  to  God  which  he  might  have  written,  also, 
in  the  Beautiful,  in  noble  imitation  "  Nebuchadnezzer  on  Grasses," 
of  what  was  glorious  in  the  visible  "The  Babylon  Court  Guide,"  "An- 
works  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  tediluviana,"  "Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
Beautiful.  What  a  sacrilege  to  de-  ton  (Gray's  grave  lord-keeper,  who 
stroy  them !  What  blind  hearts  led  the  revels)  on  Dancing,"  "  The 
were  they  by  which  the  blow  was  Duos  of  Blondel  and  Richard  the 
struck,  the  murderous  fiat  sent  First,"  "Pope's  Brutus,"  (which  he 
forth,  the  unholy  crime  consum-  intended  to  write,  but  did  not)  and 
mated  !  What  a  mistaken  sense  "  Collins'  History  of  the  Revival  of 
did  they  have  of  religion,  not  Learning,"  ^a  design  of  the  unfortu- 
less  than  of  man — for  religion  en-  nate  poet,  in  which  he  never  got 
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foriher  than  the  oeremony  of  le-  purpose  of'  indicating  the  sham 

oeiving  £.5  of  the  book-aeller,  on  chftracter  of  the  sheWea,  to  thoaa 

account  of  the  fatare  work.)  who  look  into  them,  and  are,  at  all 

The  late  Thomas  Hood,  1  believe,  events,  preferable    to   real   titles, 

oopied  these  for  the  Duke  of  Dot-  which  might  lead  to  the  appearance 

onshire,  and  made  additions  of  his  of  a  sham  and  genuine  copy  of  the 

own.    Such  titles  serve,  at  least,  the  same  work. — Hwke^t  Advenaria, 


A  YIBIOK. 

Often  in  fancy  I  behold 

The  dreary  priaon  walla, 
And  one,  a  captire  in  their  hold, 

Whose  courafe  never  falk ; 

A  man  of  calm  and  8tead£ut  oiien, 

With  melancholy  eyes, 
And  face,  wherein  are  plainly  seen 

The  soul's  serenities. 

Lonely,  a  captive,  weak  and  poor, 

He  liveth  day  by  day; 
His  world  is  bounded  by  the  door. 

And  that  is  closed  alway. 

So  living  in  that  cheerless  cell, 
From  day  to  day  be  wrought. 

Shaping  into  a  matchless  spell 
The  marvels  of  his  thought; 

For  he  was  of  the  Lords  of  Mind ; 

Imperial  souls,  that  wield 
All  knowledge,  ranging  uneonfined 

Nature's  exhaustless  field. 

That  long  captivity  is  past, 
Those  prison-walls  laid  low  ; 

The  world,  as  long  as  time  shall  last, 
Cenrantes'  name  shall  know. 
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It  is  oar  happy  privilege,  respected  admirable  northern  works,  the  Atlantic 
reader,  to  offer  yoa  once  more,  the  con-  and  the  KnicJi^erboeUer^  but  certain  i;lus- 
gratulatfons  and  good  wishes  of  the  sea-  trated  serials  for  fashionable  young  la- 
son.  Maoa,  supported  by  your  kind  dies,  which  shall  be  nameless,  we  mav 
partiality  into  the  twenty-second  month  well  exclaim  against  such  *' backing'' 
of  her  existence,  chooses  to  drop  her  of  our  friejids !  The  example  we  have 
impersonality,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  adduced  of  ignorance,  and  gross  unfair- 
blooming,  and,  if  you  deign  to  fancy  it,  a  ness,  is,  however,  an  extreme  one. 
blushing  maiden  of  mature  age.  {months^  Rarely  have  we  found  the  better  class-— 
in  the  existence  of  the  tutelary  genii  of  or,  indeed,  any  class — of  southern  jour- 
periodicals,  correspond,  be  it  reniem-  nals,  so  unjust  to  the  literary  status  of 
bered,  with  the  years  of  our  mortal  life,)  their  section.  Our  individual  experience 
begs  to  introduce  herself  directly  to  your  In  this  respect,  has  been  most  grateful, 
notice,  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  we  cannot  permit  the  present  occa- 
for  past  favours,  and  a  modest  hope  that  sion  to  pass,  without  again  offering  to 
the  future  may  witness  their  continu-  the  press  of  the  south  our  thanks  for 
ance!  She  has  endeavoured  to  perform  the  generally  cordial,  and  hearty  man- 
herd  uty  according  to  the  plan  originally  ner  in  which  they  have  sustained  our 
presented,  and — unless  her  friends  are  efforts,  and  introduced  the  magazine  we 
egregious  flatterers — these  efforts  have  conduct  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
not  been  futile.    To  abandon  the  figure,  lie. 

''Russell's  Maoazimb"  claims  now  to  We  have  no  intention  of  beginning  the 

be  considered,  not  as  an  experiment,  but  New  Year  by  fulsome  promises  of  im- 

a  success !  pFoveraent,  or  wearying  the  reader  by  a 

Neither  Proprietor,  nor  Editors,  it  is  long  array  of  the  names  of  authors,  the 
true,  are  prepared,  in  mercantile  phrase,  majority  of  whom  never  have  written 
to  "retire  upon  the  profits  of  the  busi-  for  us,  and, probably, ^M-ver  would "wriiel 
ness,"  but  still,  they  take  pride  in  inform-  As  in  the  paat,  so  in  the  future,  we  in- 
ing  their  friends,  that  there  is  no  immo-  tend  that  this  periodical  shall  set  up  no 
diate  danger  of  a  writ  of  Co.  Sa.  being  meretricious  claims,  and  be  judged  by 
issued  on  their  behalf,  a  fact,  of  which —  no  false  and  pretentious  standard.  We 
considering  that  the  Magazine  is  far  say,  plain ly,  to  the  contributors  who  have 
gone  in  the  fourth  volume — ^they  may  hitherto  sustained  us,  we  are  not  inde- 
snrelybepermitted,  with  the  utmost  pro-  pendent  of  your  labours;  on  the  con- 
priety,  to  boast !  Invigorated  by  so  sat*  trary,  we  never  have  stood  more  in  need 
isfactory  a  reflection,  we  feel  prepared  of  them  than  at  the  present  period !  To 
to  confront  the  labours  of  another  year  subscribers,  we  may  truthfully  employ 
with  renewed  cheerfulness  and  courage,  the  same  language  j  for,  although,  as  be- 
Convinced  that  our  work  is  a  good  and  fore  remarked,  **  Russell"  is  no  longer 
patriotic  work,  we  shall  prosecute  it,  an  experiment^  because,  everywhere  it  is 
trustfully,  to  the  end.  What  that  end  is  recognized  by  our  people  as,  in  a  great 
destined  to  be,  we  do  not  presume  to  measure,  a  representative  organ  of  their 
predict.  The  signs  are  not  always  en-  taste,  and  their  opinions,  still,  this  very 
couraging.  When,  for  example,  we  find  admitted  fact  of  its  success,  may  induce 
a  southern  editor  so  reckless,  as  to  af-  some  to  be  lukewarm  hereafter  in  their 
firm,  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  Vir-  manner  of  supporting  it.  Such  individ- 
ginian  paper,  at  present  on  our  table:  uals  are  apt  to  argue :  *^  our perso7uU aid 
"it  is  notorious  that  the  literature  of  the  is  no  longer  necessary  to  a  work,  now 
south  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Union,  to  say  placed  beyond  the  conditions  of  failure.*' 
nothing  of  the  south,  itself,"  and  to  at-  We  entreat  our  friends  not  to  act  upon 
tempt  a  demonstration  of  the  absurd  this  singularly  fallacious  idea.  We  re- 
assertion,  by  instancing  the  superiority  quire  the  utmost  assistance  of  every  one 
to  southern  monthlies,  not  of  those  really  of  them.    Have  the  aspects  of  things, 
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literary  and  political,  been  lo  modified  it  were,  the  whole  world  to  take  eogni- 

of  late,  as  to  j  ustify  anv  southern  patriot  xance  of  its  shamelesaneas.    Again,  and 

in  withholding,  or  withdrawing,  hia  en-  again,  are  we  compelled  to  beg  our  peo- 

couragement  from  any  enterprise,  which  pie  to  take  note  of  these  disgraceful  facts, 

he  believes  to  be    an  efficient  instru-  Once  more  we  beseech  them  to  look 

ment  inthe  defence  of  the  institutions,  into  this  matter;  once  more,  we  say  to 

and  the  vindication  of  the  intellect  of  his  them,  strengthen  our  hands  in  this  bat- 

country?    Rather, is  it  not  indisputable  tie  against  fraud,  injustice,  insult  sad 

that  the  events  ofevery  week  ana  month  unmerited  contempt;    aid    us   in   tlie 

are  adding  more  weight  to  the   proof  struggle  to    preserve   from  alien,  and 

which  has  always  existed,  of  the  need  ruthless  sacrilege,  the  altars  of  our  io* 

there  is  for  the  South  to  declare,  and  to  tellectual  renown,  and  also  to   acoooi- 

attempt  to  establish,  her  literary  inde-  plish,  whatever  in  our  sphere  is  possi- 

pendence  ?  ble — to  encourage  the  wise,  the  thought- 

Even  what  we  have  dorie,  the  monu-  ful,  and  the  learned  amongst  us,  to  lay 

meuts  of  learning  and  genius,  already  the  foundations  of  new  intellectual  teni> 

completed  by  the  scholars  and  thinkers  pies,  too  beautiful  and  stately  to  bede- 

we  claim  as  our  own,  are  being  daily  filed  by  the  iconoclasts,  who,  pretendiag 

and  utterly  ignored  by  critics,  who  can  to  worship  frtiedom  and  humanity,  are 

only  give  colour  to  an  intamous  theory  of  forever  making  and  practicing  a  lie ! 

southern  inferiority,  by  shutting  their  

eyes  to  everydemonstrationof  our  men-  The  putting  together  of  rhymes  that 
tal  position,  or  advancement;  and  whose  shall  be  tolerably  harmonious  and  oor- 
decisions  are  accepted  as  the   purest  rect,  is  an  easy  matter;   on   the  other 
truth,  not  only  among  their  own  bigoted  hand,  the  construction  oi 9.  perfect  poem^ 
adherents,  but  in  Europe — particularly  however  brief,  is,  even  to  genius,  the 
in  England — where  northern  deprecia-  product  of  time  and  care,  no  less  than 
tion  of  us  passes   unchallenged,  even  the  result  of  the  divine  impulse,**  more 
by  a   dream   of  doubt!    Whether  the  commonly  known  as  "inspiration.**  We 
question   be   moral,  or  cesthetical,  we  feel  assured  that  the  great  minority  of 
are  called  upon  to  submit  to  this  kind  those  poems  inthe  English,  or  any  cnbei 
of  degradation!    No  pure,  or  vigorous,  language,  which  are  fitted  to  stand  the 
no  beautiful,  or  sacred  plant,  can  have  tests  of  time  and  criticism,  are  not  the 
its  roots  in  the  unclean  soil  of  our  deba-  first,  rude  transcripts  of  thoughts  throws 
sing  social  system !  Encyclopedias,  bio-  ofi*in  the  heat  of  creative  enthusiasm, 
graphical  dictionaries,  literary  compen-  but  the  elaborated  compositions  of  days, 
diums,  are  prepared,  it  would  sometimes  weeks — nay,  perhaps  months — ofartisiic 
seem,   with  hardly  any  other  purpose  labour.    Many  beautiful   and  touching 
than  the  just  and  righteous  purpose  of  productions,  which,  to  the   superficial 
convincingonesectionof  the  Union  that  reader,   appear    to    be    improvisatk>ns 
the  other  section  is  composed  of  a  popu-  gushing  unstudied  from  the  heart,  and 
latlon  about  equally  divided  between  subjected  to  no  after  revision,  or  modifi- 
knaves  and  dunces !    If  the  compend  be  cation,  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  matured  e^ 
a  political  one,  Webster  and  Choate,  or  forts  of  the  intellect.     Even  the  Italiam 
better  still,  Phillips  and  Sumner,   are  poets,  whose  language  assumes  so  read- 
elaborately  eulogised,   whilst  Calhoun,  ily  a  metrical  form,  have  been  noted  for 
Hunter,  McDuffie,  Pinckney,  and  even  the  conscientious  pains-taking  bestowed 
'*  the  illustrious  southerner,  whose  mor-  by    them    upon    performances,    which 
tal  part  reposes  on  the  eastern  bank  of  would,  doubtless,  be  pronounced  by  the 
the  Potomac,"  are  as  curtly  and  coldly  ignorant,  as  trivial,  and  easy  alike  of  con- 
dismissed,  as  a  national  public  senti-  ception  and  execution, 
ment,  not  yet  wholly  sectional  and  de-  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  correct- 
baucbed,  will  admit  of.    If  the  compend  ness  of  these  views,  came  to  our  notice 
be  purely  literary^  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  recently.   Examining  certain  back-num- 
Dana's  "  Household  Book  of  Postbt,'*  bers  of  the  ^'  Southern  Literary  Me*aen- 
the  south  is  as  quietly  ignored,  as  if  an  ^sr,"    in  the  office    of  that    venerable 
intellectual  Sahara  did,  in  reality,  stretch  magazine,  at  Richmond,  we  encountered 
from  Mason  and  Dixon's    line  to  the  severalof  the  early  volumes  of  the  work, 
waves  ofthe  gulf  that  washes  the  shores  which  bore  the  marks  of  the  editorial 
of   Louisiana!    Moreover,  there  does  conduct  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.     We  found  a 
not  appear  the  slightest  consciousness  number  of  his  contributions  in  the  body 
on  the  part  ofthe  men  who  thus  act,  ofthe  ''Messenger,"  and  among  these, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  a  deception  as  the  first,  unelaborated  copies  of  many 
mean  and  palpable,  as  the  most  direct  poems,  which  are  now  celebrated.    It  ie 
denial  of  a  recognized  truth!  very  curious  to  compare  them  with  his 

Often,  the  falsehood  (intentional  and  verses,  as  they  stand  at  present,  in  «U  of 

undisguised)  is  clothed  with  all  the  mag-  the  authorised  editions  of  his   works, 

njficence  of  typography,  and  entreats,  as  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  rich,  al- 
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most  Yolaptoous  melody  of  the  ballsd  of 
"X#iiof«.*'    It  reads  thus : 

''Ah!  broken  is  the  golden  bowl,  the 

spirit  flown  forever ; 
Let  the  bell  toll  I  a  saintly  soul  floats  on 

the  Stygian  river ; 
And  Guy  de  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear  ? — 

weep  now  or  nevermore ! 
See  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bieri  low  lies 

thy  love,  Lenore  \ 
Come  r  let  the  burial  rite  be  read,  the 

funeral  song  be  sung ! 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that 

ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her,  tne  doubly  dead,  in  that 

she  died  so  young. 

'Wretches !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth, 

and  hated  her  for  her  pride, 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye 

blessed  her — that  she  died ! 
How  shall  the  ritual  then  be  read  ?  the 

requiem  how  be  sung  ? 
By  you — by  yours,  the    evil  eye — by 

yours,  the  slanderous  tongue. 
That  did  to  death  the  innocegce  that 

died,  and  died  so  young? 

Peecavimus;  but  rave  not  thus !  and  let 

a  Sabbath  song 
Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly  the  dead  may 

feel  no  wrong ! 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  '*  gone  before,** 

with  Hope,  that  flew  beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that 

should  have  been  thy  bride — 
For,  her  the  fair  and  debonair^  that  now 

so  lowly  lies, 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not 

within  her  eyes — 
The  life  still  there  upon  her  hair — ^the 

death  upon  her  eyes. 

"A vaunt !  to>night  my  heart  is  light.  No 

dirge  will  I  upraise. 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a 

paean  of  old  days!> 
Let  no  bell  toll!  lest  her  sweet  soul, 

amid  its  hallowed  mirth, 
Should  catch  the  note  as  it  doth  float  up 

from  the  damned  earth : 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the 

indignant  ghost  is  riven, 
From  hell  unto  a  high  estate  far  up 

within  the  Heaven — 
Prom  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne, 

beside  the  King  of  Heaven." 

Thejirat  stansa  in  both  copies  is  the 
same ;  but  fiom  the  seca^  verse,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  "original"  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  poem  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

We  have  carefully  written  down  this 
piece,  not  relying  on  a  treacherous 
memory,  but  with  the  volume  of  the 
**JI£M«e»^tfr,"  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
resting  Iwfore  us.    Here  it  is : 


n. 


*'  Her  friends  are  gazing  on  her, 
And  on  her  gaudy  bier. 

And  weep — oh !  to  dishonor 
Her  beauty  with  a  tear ! 


III. 


They  loved  her  for  her  wealth, 
And  they  hated  her  for  her  pride. 

But  she  grew  in  feeble  health, 
And  they  lovs  her — that  she  died ! 


IV. 


They  tell  me  (while  they  speak 
Of  her  *- costly  broidered  pall,") 

That  my  voice  is  growing  weak — 
That  I  should  nut  sing  at  all ; 


V. 


Or,  that  my  tone  should  be 
Tuned  to  such  solemn  song, 

So  mournfully,  so  mournfully — 
That  the  dead  should  feel  no  wrong 


VI. 


But  she  is  gone  above, 
With  young  Hope  at  her  side. 

And  lam  drunk  with  love 
Of  the  dead  who  is  my  bride : 

VII. 

Of  the  dead — dead — who  lies 

All  motionless — 
With  the  death  upon  her  eyes. 

And  the  life  upon  each  tress — 

VIII. 

In  June — she  died — in  June 
Of  life — beloved,  and  fair; 

But  she  did  not  die  too  s€x>n 
Nor  with  too  calm  an  air  : 

IX. 

From  more  then  fiends  on  earth 

Helen,  thy  soul  is  riven. 
To  join  the  all-hallowed  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  Heaven. 

X. 

Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 

I  will  no  requiem  raise. 
But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight , 

With  a  paean  of  old  days ! 

This  latter  poem  appears  simply  to 
have  foreshadowed  the  former.  Even 
the  metres,  it  will  be  observed,  are  dif- 
ferent.  That  the  author  has  greatly — 
wonderfully — improved  upon  his  first 
copy,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  reader 
of  discrimination. 

There  is  another  poem  by  the  same 
singular  genius,  which  we  encountered 
in  the  volume  of  the  ^^Messenger^^  before 
alluded  to,  and  which  possesses  much  of 
the  value  of  a  complete  original.  But  a 
few  of  its  lines  have  been  retained  by 
the  poet,  and  these  form  a  portion  of  the 
verses  on  page  thirty-four  of  Redfield*s 
edition.    The  piece  is  called : 

THS  VALLEY  OF  NM. 

Far  away — Far  away — 

Far  away^as  far  at  least, 
Lies  that  valley  as  the  day 
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Down  wHhio  the  golden  East, 
AH  things  lorely — are  not  thef 
One,  and  all,  too  far  away  ? 

It  is  called  the  yalley  Nis ; 
And  a  Syriac  tale  there  is 
Thereabout,  which  Time  hath  said 
Shall  not  be  interpreted : 
Something  about  Satan's  dart. 

Something  about  angel  wings — 
Much  about  a  broken  heart—* 

All  about  unhappy  things : 
But  the  valley  Nis  at  best 
Means,  '*  the  Talley  of  Unrest/* 

Onee  it  smiled  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell. 

Having  gone  unto  the  wars — 

And  the  sly  mysterious  stars. 

With  a  visage  full  of  meaning, 

O'er  the  unguarded  flowers  were  leaning, 

Or,  the  sun-ray  dripped  all  red 

Through  tall  tulips  orerhead, 

Then  grew  paler  as  it  fell 

On  the  quiet  Asphodel. 

iVb«9,  each  visitor  shall  confess 
Nothing  there  is  motionless: 
Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
O'er  the  enchanted  solitude, 
Save  the  airs  with  pinions  furled 
That  slumber  o'er  the  valley  world ; 
No  wind  in  heaven !  and  lo !  the  trees 
Do  roll  like  seas,  in  northern  breeze 
Around  the  stormy  Hebrides — 
No  wind  in  heaven,  and  clouds  do  fly 
Through  the  terror-stricken  sky, 
Rolling  like  a  water-fall 
O'er  the  horizon's  fiery  wall — 
And  Helen!  like  thy  human  eye 
Low  crouched  on  earth,  some  violets  lie, 
And  nearer  heaven,  some  lilies  wave 
All  banner-like  above  a  grave; 
And  one  by  one  from  out  their  tops 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops, 
Ah !  one  by  one  from  ofi*  their  stems 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  gems. 


*^  One  great  fact,"  says  a  modern  es- 
sayist, "is  apparent  to  the  student  of 
.  literary  biographv,  viz :  that  the  maiority 
of  those  men  who,  from  Homer  down- 
wards, hsve  done  most  to  exalt  woman 
into  a  divinity,  have  either  been  bachel- 
ors, or  unfortunate  husbands! "  Milton 
never  wrote  with  more  heartfelt  convic- 
tion, more  logical  subtlety,  than  when 
he  penned  his  elaborate t res tise  on  *'Di- 
vorce."  Hooker,  "  the  saint,  and  sage  of 
English  divinity,"  was  (as  a  compe- 
tent authority  assures  us)  *'  married  to 
an  acute  vixen,  with  a  temper  com- 
pounded of  vineffar  and  saltpetre,  and  a 
tongue  as  explosive  as  gun-cotton !" 
Whitelock  and  Bishop  Cooper  stood  in 
absolute  bodilv  fear  of  the  *' viragos," 
whom,  unluckily,  they  had  taken  to  '*  bed 
and  board."    Dryden— whois  '*  glorious 


John,"  when  we  meet  him  ia  the  rich  do- 
mains of  imagination  and  poetry,  bat  va- 
fortunate  JackjWhen  under  his  own  rool^ 
tree — married,  like  Addison,  a  daughter 
of  the  aristocracy,  and,  like  him,  "  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  taverns,  and  re- 
pentance ;"  for,  all  the  biographers 
agree  that  his  wife — generally  known  as 
"<A«  lady  Elisabeth,"  (a  Howard  of  the 
Howards) — was  violent  and  capriciona 
in  temper,  and  weak  in  understanding. 
"She  did  not,"  says  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford,  in  his  excellent  life  of  the  poet, 
**  share  in  the  general  admiration  of  her 
husband's  genius,  nor  lighten  the  toila 
by  which  it  was  supported.  She  seems 
to  have  possessed  neither  sweetness  of 
disposition,  generosity  of  mind,  nor  at- 
traction of  person !"  Annsrs  (at  least, 
a  great  number  of  them)  have  been  qnite 
as  unhappy  in  this  respect  as  authors. 
Alluding  to  a  portrait  of  Albert  Dnrer, 
in  the  Gallery  of  Schleissheim,  Mrs. 
Jameson  describes  it  as  "beautiful,  like 
the  heads  of  our  Saviour;"  but  the  ex- 
pression is  "tinged  with  melanchcrfy," 
a  proof  that  the  great  painter  was  then 
^'suflTering  from  that  bitter  domestic 
curse,  a  shrewish,  avaricious  wife,  who 
finally  broke  his  heart"  In  an  old  num- 
ber of  the  Fortign  Qstarterfy  Review^  a 
curious  letter  is  quoted,  written  by  Pirk- 
heimer,  upon  the  occasion  of  Albert  Du- 
rer's  death:  "in  Albert,"  he  says,  ■*  I 
have  truly  lost  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
had  in  the  whole  world,  and  nothing 
grieves  me  deeper  than  that  he  should 
have  died  so  painful  a  death,  which,  da- 
der  Grod's  providence,  I  can  ascribe  to 
nobody  but  his  huswife,  who  gnawed 
into  fajs  very  heart,  and  so  tormented 
him  that  he  passed  hence  the  sooner; 
for,  he  was  dried  up  to  a  faggot,  and 
might  no  where  seek  him  a  jovial  hu- 
mour, or  go  to  his  friends.  (Ailer  far^ 
ther  reflection  on  this  intolerable  iro- 
man,  he  concludes,  as  Mrs.  JamesoA 
expresses  it,  **with  edifying  itmciitts,) 
"She,  and  her  sister  are  not  qneaas; 
they  are,  1  doubt  not,  in  the  number  of 
honest,  devout,  and  altogether  Grod-lear- 
ing  women,  but  a  man  might  better  have 
a  quean,  who  was  otherwise  kindly, 
than  such  a  gnawing,  suspicious,  quar- 
relsome good  woman,  with  whom  he 
can  have  no  peace,  or  quiet,  neither  by 
day,  nor  by  night  P' 

&ioRoioifB  did  not  venture,  like  his 
brother  artist,  into  the  matrimonial 
noose,  but  a  woman  was  ki$  desiro&- 
tion  likewise.  She  was  "  a  quean,**  but 
not  a  "  kindly"  one,  and  her  faithless- 
ness killed  him. 

We  might  multiply  illustrations  but 
the  subject  is  a  delicate,  perhaps,  n 
dangerous  one.  No  doubt,  the  8<rfo- 
tion  of  the  difflcnlty  is^  to  be  Ibund 
in  that  exacting  female  vmnitj,  whioh 
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can  brook  no  riral  where  the  affec- 
tions are  concerned — not  even  the 
Ideal  mistress — Art  !  When  a  woman 
really  loves,  her  love  is  HKiroplete,  in- 
tense, all-absorbinf  ,  and  she  is  not  wil- 
ling- to  accept  a  half-way,  or  divided  pas- 
sion in  return.  HtTU,  Uias  huhrynuB! 
hence  these  tears,  this  petulance,  these 
eternal  protestations  against  the  hard- 
ships of  the  marriage  state,  wherein  the 
amount  of  aflection  recBived  by  the  wife 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  affection  given  to  the  husband. 


The  New  Orleans  True  Delia,  refer- 
ring to  what  the  editorial  critic  of  that 
journal  is  pleased  to  call  the  "clamor  '* 
raised  at  the  south,  about  the  omission 
of  Mr.  Simms*  name,  in  Dana's  "House- 
hold Book  of  Poetry,"  says,  there  is, 
really,  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  at 
least,  in  this  particular  instance,  be- 
cause, to  quote  the  critic's  own  lan- 
Snage :  "  Mr.  Simms  is  not  a  poet,  for 
e  lacks  the  esse ntial  ele me nt  of  a  poet — 
imagination.  He  has  the  wish  but  not 
the  wing  to  soar.  He  is  simply  atolera- 
ble  verse- weaver  j  but  he  weaves  with 
an  ordinary  shuttle.  His  is  not  the 
golden-threaded  shuttle  that  flashes  to 
and  fro  in  the  loom  of  thought." 

Had  this  assertion  been  put  forward 
limply  as  a  matter  of  individual  taste^ 
we  should  have  ranked  It  among  the 
thousand  niaiseries  of  opinion,  which 
harm  nobody— except  the  person  who 
expreeses  them.  But  the  editor  of  the 
"  True  Delta "  is  not  content  to  speak 
for  himself,  alone.  He  states  it  as  a  set- 
tled, indisputable  fact,  that  **  Mr.  Simms 
is  noi  a  poet ;  that  he  lacks  the  essential 
element  of  a  poet — imagifiationP^  Now, 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  various  volumes  of  verse,  thus  sum- 
marily dismissed,  such  a  dictum,  and  so 
expressed,  must  appear  to  be  singularly 
impertinent.  They  are  virtually  re- 
quired to  believe,  upon  the  bare  asser- 
tion of  a  newspaper  caviller,  that  a  bian, 
whose  first  elaborate  poem  was  com- 
mended by  Thomas  Campbell  —  and 
whose  subsequent  works  have  been  fa- 
vourably reviewed  (see  the  last  volume 
of  the  ♦'  Literary  World  "  )  by  such  wri- 
ters as  Duychink,  Whipple  and  Gris- 
wold — is  utterly  destitute  of  poetical 
genius ! 

Does  the  editor  of  the  "  True  Delta" 
imaffine  that  hut  opinion,  unstrength- 
ened  bv  a  single  argument,  unsupported 
by  a  solitary  illustration,  can  be  accepted 
in  the  face  of  the  recorded  testimony  of 
critics,  who  (apart  from  their  individual 
reputation)  have  honoured  the  public  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  give  them  a  reason  for 
their  convictions?  But,  we  may  be 
t(^d,  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  settled 


by  authority!  Certainly  not;  and  yet. 
as  the  editor  of  the  "True  Delta"  has 
chosen  that  mode  of  abjudication,  we 
claim  an  indisputable  right  to  produce 
counter-authority,  and  that  of  a  kind  to 
discredit  his  assertion,  until  he  shall 
deign  to  support  it  by  something  resemb- 
ling proof. 

Meanwhile,  the  readers  of  Simms' 
poetry,  surprised,  perhaps,  at  the  infor- 
mation that  the  verses  which  were  wont 
to  beguile  them  into  pleasure, ''  lack  the 
essential  element  of  imagination,"  may 
be  induced  to  reopen  his  volumes.  They 
will  encounter  therein  some  old  favour- 
ites—the "  Brooklet,"  for  example,  with 
its  picturesque  descriptions,  and  its 
sweetly  meditative  thought: 


"singing on  its  way. 


Like  some  dear  child,  all  thoughtless  as 

it  goes 
From  shadow  into  sunlight,  and  is  lost." 

"The  Traveller's  Rest,"  full  of  "serene 
and  pure  philosophies,"  and  distinguish- 
ed by  lines,  of  which  Wordsworth,  in  his 
best  mood,  need  not  have  been  ashamed; 
"The  Autumn  Twilight,"  which  opens 
with  a  personification  as  bold  as  it  is 
beautiful:  "The  New  Moon,"  which 
reads  like  a  fragment  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher ;  *•  The  First  Dream  of  Love," 
a  little  poem,  whose  exquisitely  musical 
expression  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
Edgar  Poe ;  the  Italian  dramatic  sketch 
of  "JTtfrtrtfiw,"  and  a  score  of  other  pieces', 
in  which  they  will  strive  vainly  to  dis- 
cover that  "  essential  lack  of  imagina- 
tion," commented  on  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  True  Delta." 

We  think  it  highly  probable  that  these 
poems  are,  one  and  all,  unknown  to  our 
self-confident  critic.  Ifso,wc  commend 
them  to  his  perusal.  We  advise  him, 
also,  to  be  more  discreet,  in  his  style  of 
enunciating  critical  dogma.  Either  he 
must  reform  in  this  respect  or  the  pres- 
ent name  of  his  journal,  "  Thf.  Trite 
Delta,"  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exceedingly  "barren"  and  uncharacter- 
istic title! 


"Our  friend  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune," 
says  the  JPetersburg  Expreety  "Is  get- 
ting to  be  appreciated.  Long  known  as 
the  champion  of  oppressed  Ethiopia, 
and  the  chivalrous  knight-errant  of  dam- 
sels, like  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  distinguished 
equally  in  journalism  and  in  oratory,  the 
editor  keeps  up  the  philanthropic  organ 
in  New  York,  while  the  lecturrr  is  going 
about  the  northern  States,  in  the  old 
white  overcoat,  discoursing  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  from  free  labour  to  "  Shak- 
speare  and  the  musical  glasses."  But 
Greeley  has  lately  appeared  in  quite  a 
new  character,  that  is,  as  one  of  the 
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"Faocy,"  and  special  patron  of  the  "op- 
ble  art  of  self-defence.^'  Recognising 
hinn  as  such,  the  "Benecfa  Boy"  ad- 
dresses him  the  following  letter,  which 
has  been  declared  to-fiU'ittd  that  it 
ought  to  appear  first,  by  rights,  in  a 
sophistical  newspaper: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  T.  Tribftns: 

Sir:  It  is  not  my  desire  to  intrude 
upon  your  columns  with  vain  or  idle 
boast,  but  having  been  compelled,  much 
against  my  inclination,  to  enter  the  ring, 
I  naturally  wish  to  win  in  it  a  reputa- 
tion by  fair  and  manly  fight.  In  a  card 
recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Morris- 
sey,  my  late  antagonist,  in  response  to  a 
challenge  of  mine,  he  states,  in  declining 
to  take  up  my  glove,  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  altogether  from  the  ring; 
but,  while  he  has  written  this  statement 
to  the  papers,  he  has,  both  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Albany,  publicly  stated  that  he 
could  whip  me.  I,  therefore,  reiterate 
my  challenge  to  fight  Mr.  Morrissey  for 
any  sum  up  to  $10,000,  at  any  reasona- 
ble time  he  may  name — a  challenge 
which,  if  he  has  the  spirit  of  a  man,  be 
cannot  decline,  aAer  his  recent  vaunt- 
ing. The  challenge  which  I  thus  throw 
down  to  Mr.  Morrissey,  in  case  his  pru- 
dence should  get  the  better  of  his  valor, 
I  extend  to  the  whole  world.  I  am 
ready  to  fight  any  man  in  Europe  or 
America  for  any  reasonable  sum  up  to 
$10,000.    I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

John  C.  Hbenan. 

"  In  laying  the  above  challenge  before 
the  world,  the  enlightened  journal  of  the 
isms  says  that  *'  it  must  be  considered 
as  fair  and  manly,*'  and  proceeds  to  de- 
clare that 

"The  late  fight  between  Morrissey 
and  Heenan  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
question,  as  to  who  is  now  entitled  to 
be  termed  the  champion  of  America. 
Morrissey  won  the  fight  and  the  cham- 
pionship, it  is  true;  but,  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  sporting  world,  the  champion 
must  maintain  his  right  to  the  title 
against  any  valiant  knight  who  shall 
challe'nge  it,  and  back  bis  challenge  by  a 
sum  of  money  worth  fighting  for,  and  as 
Mr.  Heenan  hoe  challenged  Mr.  Morris- 
sey, and  Mr.  Morrissey  has  positively 
refused  to  fight  him,  Mr.  Morrissey  can- 
not be  longer  considered  the  champion 
of  America." 

'*  Bravo  for  Horace !  We  shall  soon 
expect  to  hear  that  he  has  taken  Heenan 
in  training,  for  the  battle  which  is  to  de- 
cide the  championship  of  America.  Aa- 
ron Jones  has  gone  back  to  England  in 
disgust,  leaving  Greeley  to  take  his 
place.  This  latter  individual  will,  no 
doubt,soon  put  the  Benecia  Boy  on  a  veg- 
etarian diet,  carefully  debarring  him  from 
the  use  of  all  exciting  stimulants,  such 


as  lager  beer,  tobacco  and  the  Tribnse'a 
editorials,  giving  him  in  lieu  of  raw 
beef  a  sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
now  and  then,  as  something  quite  aa 
crude,  undigested  and  bloody,  and  ma- 
king him,  by  way  of  exercise,  trot  up 
and  down  the  Central  Park,  with  some 
of  the  philosopher's  heavy  pamphlets  in 
his  hands.  Then,  conveying  his  charge 
to  the  ring,  with  Charles  Sumner,  Esq^ 
as  bottle-holder,  (he,  Greeley,  not  being 
equal  to  the  administration  of  braady,) 
the  Tribune  man  will  act  as  umpire, 
witness  the  triumph  of  Heenan,  and 
come  back  to  celebrate  the  fight  in  Hora- 
tlan  dithryambios.  in  the  columns  of  his 
lively  journal.  Fine  pr(^^mme,  this! 
When  shall  the  fight  come  off?  An  ex- 
pectant and  Impatient  world  waits  the 


momentous  announcement 


»i 


"  Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypreas 
and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done 
in  their  clime  ? 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  Iotc 
of  the  turtle. 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to 
crime  ? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  viae. 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blosaoniy   the 
beams  ever  shine? 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  op- 
pressed with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Giil  in  her 
bloom; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of 
fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightengale  never 
is  mute ; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the 
hues  of  the  sky, 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may 
vie, 

And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in 
dye? 

Where  the  virgins  are  soil  as  the  roses 
they  twine. 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine? 

Tis  the  elime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  landot 
the  sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  chil- 
dren have  done  ? 

Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lover's  fare- 
well, 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the 
tales  which  they  tell." 

Every  body  is  familiar  with  these 
spirited  and  musical  lines,  introductory 
to  Byron's  *^  Bride  of  Abydos  ;"  but  the 
following  inimitable  parody  will  proba- 
bly be  new  to  nine-tenth's  ot  our  readers : 

RKFLKCnONS  AT  ▲  TEA   TABXJS. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  hot  toast 
and  muffin 
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Afe^mblemii  of  deeds  that  are  dooa  in  in  New  York.    Yet  Rachel  was  more 

their  spheres;  successful    (pecuoiarily)    in    the    two 

Where    scandalous    stories   and  hints  months  she  played  there,  than  during 

about  nvffin  any  other  two  months  of  her  career. 

Now  melts  into  whispers,  now  rise  For  musieal  art,  also,  the  barbarians 

iDlo  sneers  ?  have  exhibited  an  astonishing  degree  of 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  liquids  and  taste.    They  have  spared  no  expense  to 

«^&ke  secure  the  ad  vent  amongst  them  of  such 

Their     circumvolutions      consecutive  singers  as  Alboni,  Grisl,   Mario,  and 

make ;  Jenny  Lind,  sometimes  at  the  very  pe- 

Where  Pompey's  strong  arms  are  op-  riods  when  these  great  artists  were  most 

pressed  with  Pekoe,  wanted  in  London,  Paris  or  Vienna. 
And  the  air  waxes  faint  with  the  scent  ''  We  speak,"  the  "  Day  Book"  pro- 
of the  nloe  J  ceeds  to  say,  "  more  of  the  opera  and  of 
Where  malice  produces  its  bitterest  fruit,  music,  because  mus»ic  is  emphatically 
And  the  voice  of  detraction  can  never  the  art  which,  in  this  age,  Is  most  highly 

be  route;  developed;  its  relations  to  the  centurv 

Where  the  tints  of  the  story,  the  shades  are  those  that  painting  bore  to  the  mid- 

of  the  lie,      -  die  age,  or  architecture  to  one  yet  ear- 
In  number  though  varied,  in  falsehood  lier;   or    sculpture  to  that  of  ancient 

may  vie,  Greece,    The  spirit  of  the  time  is  ex- 

And  the  venom  of  scandal  is  deepest  in  pressed  in  its  music;  and  that   music 

dye ;  gets  Us  highest  development  in  the  op- 

Where  virgins  of  fiAy  strange  ringlets  era.    All  the  passion  and  intensity,  the 

entwine,  unrest,  the  hurry  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

In  the  fond  misconception  of  looking  di-  tury,  get  embodiment  in  music  like  that 

▼ine?  of  the  Trovatore  or  Robert  le  Diable. 

Tis  the  land  of  the  tea-pot,  the  realm  of  And  this  music  it  is,  which  is  best  ap- 

the  way,  predated  here ;  which  in  most  universal 

Can  we  smile  when  we  know  what  their  in  its  influence.    Shall  it  be  said  then 

votaries  say  ?  ,  that  Americans  are  insensible  to  art,  or 

Oh!  false  as  the  curls  of  their  ancientest  incapable  of  its  appreciation?     When 

helle.  our   singers    are    heard    on  the    most 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  splendid    stages    abroad ;    when    Miss 

tales  which  they  tell.  flensley,  Lucy  Escott,  Mrs.  de  Wilhorst 

have  received  admiration  from  Italian. 

and  English,  and  Parisian  audiences,will 

it  be  contended  that  we  can  furnish  no 

In  a  thoughtful  essay  upon  "American  artisti«  ?    When  an  American  opera.  Rip 

Art,"  the  New  York  ^^DayBook"  shows,  Van  Winkle,  is,  even  now,  being  played 

that  ai  last  the  most  bigoted  believers  in  by  English  companies  in  England,  and 

American  ignorance  and  barbarism,  are  on  our  boards,  we  have  had  works  like 

compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  coun-  the  Leonora  of  Mr.  Fry,  shall  it  be  said 

try  they  affected  to  despise,  has  proved  that  musical  invention  even  is  lacking 

itself  capable  of  producing  poets,  histo-  among  us  ? 

rians  and  novelists  of  a  very  high,  if  not  Music  is  not,  however,  the  only  field 

the  highest  order  of  merit.    Everybody  of  art,  or  intellect  u  ale  Abrt,  where  Amer- 

reada  our  American  books  no«r,and  some  leans    have  succeeded.     In   sculpture, 

of  our  writers  are  quite  as  popular  in  there  are  but  two  modern  dames  greater 

Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  as  than  those  made  for  themselves  by  our 

they  are  in  the  United  States.    We  may  countrymen,    Crawford    and    Powers. 

instanceLongfellow,  Bancroft  and  Haw-  Some  of  the  best  judges  abroad  have 

thorn,    whose    ''Scarlet  Letter,"    and  not  hesitated  to  declare  Crawford's  ge- 

"  House  of  the  Seven   Gables,"   have  nius  more  original  than  that  of  Canova; 

been  translated  into  almost  all  the  lau-  and   if  Thorwaldsen's  works  excel  any 

guages  oi  civilized  Europe.     But  the  yet  produced  by  an  American,  they  have 

maligners  of  our  Institutions  are  still  not  been  equalled  by  those  of  any  Euro- 

ivont  to  declaim  upon  their  evil  results  ;  pean.    The  preeminence  of  American 

they  still  take  a  perverse  delight  in  rep-  sculptors    is    admitted  ;    Thorwaldsen, 

resenting  us  as  rude  and  boorish  in  man-  himself,  acknowledged  Crawford's  great- 

nera,  and  as  lacking  in  appreciation  of  ness;  Powers' works  are  sought  after 

art.     When  Rachel  came  hither,  Jules  by  the  Mecsenases  of  Europe;  and  in 

Janin,  the  illustrious  French  critic,  be-  this,  the  most  classic,  the  most  unprac- 

moaned  her  sad  fate,  in  having  to  pre-  tical,  the  most  ideal  of  arts,  the  practi- 

sent  the  grand  personations  which  had  cal,  unideal,  savage  Americans  bear  the 

entranced  him,  and  the  polished  audien-  palm.    They  say  we  cannot  produce 

ces  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  before  such  painters ;  but  the  Niagara  of  Mr.Church, 

savages  as  could  be  gathered  together  recently  exhibited  in  London,  extorted 
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praise  from  tbe  most  prejadiced;  it  was  weU*prioted  a  newspaper  is  not  worth 

acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  absolute  four-pencei  when  it  keepn  you  informed 

genius.    Allston  and  West,  and  some  as  to  current  literature,  and  contains 

other  earlier  painters,  it  is  true,  are  ree-  such  long  extracts  from  current  works, 

ognized  in  England ;  but  no  recent  one  albeit  it  is  sometimes  slashin^T)  white  io 

besides  Church ;  he,  however,  serves  to  the  tone  and  style  of  its  papers  yon  oo> 

indicate    future    possibilities.      If  one  casionally  get  the  full  force  and  manner, 

American  has  been  inspired  by  the  gran-  the  smack  and  flavor  of  the  true  EngUah 

deur  of  his  native  scenery,  others  may  literary  snob  ?    We  have  been  latterly 

be ;  the  national  character  does  not  ex-  struck  with  its  curt  and  insolent  di§- 

elude  such  gifts.  patch  and  disposal  of  American  books, 

which  had  here  been  stamped  with  the 

genial  commendation  of  men  of  letters. 

The  London  Aihenaum  is  a  journal  of  We  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  iu  col- 
long  standing,  and  of  ancient  disrepuu!  lected  files  for  the  last  five  years,  to  find 
Itisvery  handsomely  printed,  with  clear  out  whether  this  arose  from  settled 
type,  upon  substantial  paper,  and  is  dis-  habit,  or  only  from  the  accidental  as- 
posed  of  at  the  reasonable  sum  of  four-  sumption  of  superior  airs.  It  has  been 
pence  per  copy.  The  Athewtwrn  may  a  course  systematically  pursued,  and  it- 
be  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  an  is  consoling,  at  least,  to  know  that  an  un- 
English  institution.  From  the  fortunate  deviating  impartiality  has  been  observed, 
morn  of  its  birth,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifly  that  all  clashes,  high  and  low,  tbe  faiaio- 
vears  ago,  (for  the  Athenattm  is  an  old  rian,  the  uovelist,  the  poet,  the  traveler, 
boy)  down  to  the  present  time,  it  has  if  American,  have  fared  alike  at  its 
been  conducted  upon  certain  invariable  hands.  Indeed,  its  editors  are  to  be  pit- 
principles  of  critical  science.  What  ied.  There  is  a  serious  obstruction,  a 
these  are,  may  be  gathered  from  the  tes-  real  difiiculty  to  be  met.  When  a  Tan- 
timony  of  Mr.  Peter  Mac  Grawler,  who  kee  author  presents  himself,  they  hang 
— as  every  body  knows — ^was  the  founder  back,  they  reluct,  like  a  disagreeable 
of  the  AainawM^  (corrupted  into  Ath&-  Englishman,  (not  of  the  higher  orders) 
lUBum)  which  testimony  is  recorded  in  in  the  corner  of  a  stage-coach,  fnnn 
the  veracious  history  of  "  Paul  Cliflbrd.''  whom  the  occasion  extorts  either  an  af- 

'* Listen!"  says  that  great  man  to  his  firmative  nod,  or  a  negative  grunt.    But 

pupil :   "  Criticism  i%  a  grand  science,  the  necessity  cannot  well  be  helped. 

and  may  be  divided  into  thres  branches,  There  is  a  pestilent  nerseverance  about 

viz:  to  tickle,  to  slash  and  to  plaster;  the  Yankee.    He  will  whittle  his  sticks 

to  slash,  is,  speaking  grammatically,  to  all  over  the  world.    He  will  whistle  his 

employtheaccusative,  or  accusing  case:  national  airs  while  he  scrapes  out  snl- 

{rou  must  cut  up  your  book  right  ana  phur  from  a  crater  in  the  Andes,  or  (oom- 

eft,  top  and  bottom,  root  and  branch!  peting  with  some  Englishman,)  guano 

To  plaster  a  book,  is  to  use  the  dative,  from  Ichaboe.    His  yachts  are  in  foreiga 

or  giving  case,  and  you  must  bestow  on  waters,  his  horses  are  on  English  turf, 

the  work  all  the  superlatives  in  the  Ian-  and  his  books  are  in  English  markets, 

guage;   you   must  lay  on  your  praise  and  on  \\ie  AHnaum^t  iMe,    He  must, 

thick  ana  thin,  and  not  leave  a  crevice  therefore,  be  decently  met.    His  boats 

untroweled.    But  to  tickle,  sir,  is  a  com-  must  be  permitted  to  sail,  his  horses  to 

prehensive  word,  and  it  comprises  all  run,  his  chess-men  to  move;  and  as  for 

the  infinite  varieties  that  fill  the  interval  his  books,  "one"  must,  at  least,  try  to 

between  slashing  and  platitering.    This  read  them,  though  it  is  disgreeable  to 

is  the  nicety  of  the  art,  and  you  can  only  say  to  such  people  exactly  what  *'one" 

acquire  it  by  practice."  thinks,  "ye  kno."    It  is  a  bard  and  oos- 

The  '^slashing"  process,  the    "cut-  tive  business  at  the  best    The  book  is 

ting  up"  of  a  book  "  right  and  left,  top  on  the  table.    It  need  not  be  examined, 

and  bottom,  root  and  branch,"  has  been  but  it  must  be  criticised,  beyond  doubt, 

employed  by  the  AnruBum — we  prefer  The  tardy  preface    drags    along  with 

adhering  to  the  original  title — with  sin-  some     remark    about    "  trans- Atlantic 

gular  vigor  and  success  in  the  case  of  cousins,"  or  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  how 

all  American  publications  whatsoever,  he  is  thin-skinned,  how  he  is  given  to 

it  has  recently  been  severe,  cruelly  se-  hyperbole,  about  his  pituitous  propensi- 

vere,  upon  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Wash-  ty,  his  fondnefS  for  "fine  writing,**  and 

ington  Irving.  that,  so  far,  in  letters,  he  has  achieved 

A  writer  in  the  January  £'»>>^er^i£0r,  nothing  of  which  the  type  does  not  al- 
doubtless,  in  consideration  of  this  cir-  ready  exist.  A  gratuitous  self-excolpsr 
cumstance,  among  others  of  a  kindred  tion,  a  protestation  of  candor  and  de- 
nature, pays  his  respects  to  the  Asin-  sire  to  do  justice,  together  with  a  few 
€Bum.  in  an  article  of^  marked  force  and  generalities,  then  pave  the  way  for  tbe 
spirit.  review  proper,  which  is  bound  to  be  dis- 

"  Who  will  say,*'  he  begins,  "that  so  tressingly  severe.    Our  critic  aspires  to 
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be  a  Jeffrey  OQ  a  small  scale.  Thin  Skin  The  men  of  a  larger  type,  and  more  dia- 
ls excoriated,  and  his  name  is  writ  on  tinguished  reputation,  are  partakers 
water.  Let  him,  however,  1^  thankful  with  the  smaller  fry  of  authors.  Mr.  Ir- 
for  this :  though  his  faults  are  studiously  ving  is  deficient,  according  to  this  astute 
set  forth,  yet  his  enemy  has  not  been  so  critic,  on  the  score  oi geni€dity,  and  Mr. 
cruel  as  to  raite  the  laugh  against  him.  Bryant  of  originality,  while  Longfellow 
His  derogatory  criticism  is  altogether  a  is  still  inferior  to  Bryant, 
serious  job;  his  wits  would  hardly  pass  In  a  notice  of  the  serenth  volume  of 
muster,  his  humor  must  be  of  the  dry  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
kind,  for  he  is  about  as  succulent  as  the  wherein  it  is  modestly  said,  that  "  we 
ancient  walking-stick  which  is  hung  up  miss  the  authoritative  notes  that  lighted 
in  Abbot's  Egyptian  Museum.  The  JUtn-  up  the  texts  of  the  first  volumes,  and 
€min  can  hardly  be  said  to  ridicule  any  cannot  hut  express  our  regrets  that  ths 
one,  for  ridicule,  even  of  the  wickedest  author  had  not  sueh  complete  access  to  pa- 
kind,  implies  some  good  nature  at  the  pers^  as  would  have  given  fullness  and 
core.  The  inbred  malice  which  lurks  certainty  to  his  work. '  The  Asinatumj 
under  most  of  his  diatribes,  is  not  sug-  starting  ofi*at  a  tangent,  indulges  in  the 
gestive  of  a  red-cheeked,  fun-loving  En-  following  piece  of  magnificent  writing: 
gtishman,  but  of  a  burly  fellow  forging  ''Throughout  the  whole  of  the  States, 
his  thunderbolt — brutum  fulmen — over  however  divided  by  political  language 
a  porter-house  steak,  and  a  pot  of  beer,  and  sympathy,  by  questions  of  boundary 

"  However,  it  would  be  fair  to  let  and  colour,  there  will,  on  that  day,  (the 
MacGrawler  speak  for  himself  a  little,  fourth  of  July,  we  believe)  be  heard,  in 
and  we  select  without  much  choice,  each  city  and  county,  one  unanimous 
Here  is  a  critique,  beautifully  concise,  speech,  there  will  gkno  one  confederate 
on  a  small,  unpretending  volume  of  banner.  From  the  eldest,  to  Minnesota 
American  poems,  the  most  of  which,  it  and  Arizona,  the  youngest  born,  from 
is  true,  are  inferior,  yet  among  them  a  Indian  Dacotah,  where  the  sun  sheds  an 
well-disposed  censor  might  have  detect-  indistinct  light  on  unassigned  claims 
ed  a  few  of  rare  beauty.  "  We  have  and  encumbered  estates  of  greenwood, 
found  nothing  to  quote  from  in  this  vol-  to  Spanish  San  Francisco,  iehere  it 
ume,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  charac-  Jiaunts  along  the  path  of  the  ocean  steam- 
tense  it.  A  countryman  of  the  author's  #r,  and  Jlings  gold  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
"would  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  helmsman  and  passetiger,^'  etc.  Happy 
It  as  a  "  sorter  poetry,  and  a  sorter  not,  helmsman!  happy  passenger!  But  how 
but  a  darned  deal  sorter  not  nor  sorter."  the  sun  manages  to  fling  this  gold  dust,  is 
A  melancholy  attempt  to  be  witty  at  a  question  which  we  leave  to  Mac  Graw- 
other  people's  expense !  Let  us  assure  ler  to  decide.  But  to  proceed  with  the 
MacGrawler  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  quotation: 

dialect.  There  is  a  peculiar  Yankee  "In  honor  of  that  day,  the  wagon  on 
speech,  of  limited  use,  which  consists  the  prairie  will  have  its  arch  of  leaves, 
leas  in  forms  and  words  than  in  caden-  the  lumber  raft,  floating  down  the  Mis- 
ces,  tones,  accents,  and  inflect  ions,  diss-  sissippi,  wjll  attach  to  its  pine  mast  a 
greeable  to  the  refined  ear,  but  difficult  July  flag,  (what  is  a  July  flag?)  the 
to  be  represented  in  print,  and  of  which  steamer  far  out  at  sea  will  hoist  a  gar- 
nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  pages  land  at  the  fore,  a  motley  population  of 
of  Cockney  tourists,  and  not  much  from  all  hues,  German,  Indian,  civil  and  mfll- 
those  of  Samuel  Slick.  "Paps,"  how-  tary,  (will  MacGrawler  inform  us  what 
ever,  if  he  were  to  come  among  us,  and  are  civil  and  military  hues?)  will  make 
apply  himself  closely  to  the  language,  music  on  what  twenty  years  were  forest 
be  might  accomplish  something,  and  streets,  and  all  along  the  thirteen  thou- 
think  it  worth  knowing."  sand  miles  of  coast,  from  every  cape  and 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  multiply  headland,  peaceful  cannon  will  proclaim 

inatances  in  this  kind,  since  the  rule  of  to  the  world  a  declaration  of  American 

treatment  appears  to  be  almost  invaria-  independence." 

ble.    The  style  is,  usually,  as  follows :  Fine,  swelling  period,  that !  although 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  or,  "  It  almost  sur-  a  little  tax  upon  the  fancy  of  the  reader 

passes  belief  that  one  should  write  such  to  think  of  things  so  far  apart  and  so  dis- 

trash,  but  it  is  an  insult  to  common  similar — a  helmsman  and  a  passenger  on 

sense,  that  one  should  be  expected  to  the  way  to  San  ^grancisco — a  steamer 

read  such  trash."    "  It  is  written  with  out  at  sea,  and  a  lumber-rafl  on  the 

blind  inanity."    And  again  :  "This  is  a  father  of  waters — ^those  civil  and  military 

dreary  book."  There  is  always  the  same  hues — ^besides  thirteen  thousand  miles 

appetite  on  the  part  of  Mac  Grawler  to  of  sea-coast,  and  that  proclamation  of 

write  a  slashing  article  about  those  who  peaceful  cannon !    Let  us  congratulate 

are  at  a  very  convenient  distance  to  suit  our  friends  on  the  progress  which  they 

the  purpose  of  Mac  Grawler.  His  man-  appear  to  be  making  in  American  geog- 

linesa  is  only  equalled  by  his  urbanity,  raphy,  and  upon  their  knowledge  of  the 
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ponrcet  of  Amerieao  history.    Of  Uie  the  baboon;  it  is  not  the  rose  or  the  oak 

last,  if  Mr.  Bancroft  has  aoy  more  vol-  which  staods  on  the  Ter^^e  of  vegetable 

umes  to  write,  we  hope  that  he  may  and  animal  life,  but  the  fern  or  the  »e«- 

aTafl  himself."  weed.    Semething  is  lost  of  the  typical 

A  weekly  journal,  the  editors  of  which  completeness  of  each  class,  as  it   ap* 

have  evidently  beep  fascinated  with  the  proaches  the  verge  of  that  above  it.  The 

amenities  of  the  Atiruttim^  And  are  de-  same  is  true  of  mau  :  it  is  not  neceasa- 

termined  to  mimic,  at  a  respectful  dis-  rily  the  most  healthy  and  highly  devel- 

tance,  the  amiable  manner  of  that  pleas*  oped  specimen,  which  is  nearest  a  htgber 

ing  **  organ,"  has  been  started,  of  late,  in  order  of  beings;  and  in  the  distinction 

New  York  city.     This  recent  critical  au-  of  sexes,  if  man  be  the  more  perfect 

thority  is  called  "The  Saturday  Press."  creature,  woman  is  nearer  to  the  an- 

Its  editors  are  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  Henry  gels." 

Clapp,  Jr.  The  Prospectus  put  forth  by  The  question  \%  a  good  deal  agitated, 
these  young  gentlemen  is  a  determined,  at  present,  whether  the  minds  of  iivomea 
and  somewhat  alarming,  series  of  bold,  are  essentially  different  from  those  of 
uncompromising  paragrapbs,wbich  have  the  other  sex.  On  this  point,  the  essay- 
doubtless,  frightened  the  literary  world,  ist  from  whom  we  are  quoting,  talks 
and  especially  all  poor  authorlings,  out  of  spicily.  We  extract  a  broken  passage 
their  wits !    In  one  of  the  earliest  num-  or  two : 

bers  of  the  paper,  we  are  favoured  with  "When  we  see  women  urginf^  tbetr 
some  remarks  upon  the  Hon.  Edward  right  to  be  attorneys,  legislators  and  mi- 
Everett's  Washington  Oration,  the  sub-  litia-men,  we  wonder  sometimes  tbat 
stance  of  which  amounts  to  this :  that  an  the  other  sex  are  so  patient  of  their  de> 
address  to  which  tens  of  thousands  of  privations,  and  are  so  very  slow  to  nife 
intelligent  men  and  women,  In  every  claims, which  are  surely  as  much  founded 
section  of  the  country,  have  listened  in  justice.  Why  have  we  not  man  a 
with  delight,  is  simply  a  tissue  "o/to«c^  right  to  the  nursery,"  by  a  lieutenant  in 
dry  eommonplaen"  giving  no  definite  her  majesty's  foot-^uards?  An  Elsqui- 
idea  of  the  man,  or  the  times,  which  it  manx  gentleman  once  suckled  a  baby; 
pretends  to  portray — altogether,  a  gross  it  is  but  habit  and  neglected  edncai* 
imposition  upon  a  moon-struck  and  be-  which  debars  us  all  of  this  privilege.' 
nighted  public — ^the  exposure  of  which  ''The  truth  is  obvious  enough: 
was  reserved  for  the  superior  penetra-  men,  as  a  class,  can  no  more 
tion  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  Henry  men  than  men  can  become 
Clapp,  Jr.  Doubtless,  there  is  for  both 

Mr.  Longfellow,  also,  is  perseveringly  common  ground  of  thought  and 

pecked  at  by  these   unfledged  critical  tual  activity,  a  common  ground  of 

?>slings.    They  do  not  regard  him  as  a  sentiment,  and    a    common  groaad 

ost;  his  merits  (if  he  has  merits)  are  practical  work.    It  is  there  that  k 

superficial ;  and  so,  in  this  instance,  as  nature  assumes  its  most  perfect 

In  tbat  of  Everett,  the  public  have  been  and  the  upward  progress  of 

eoregiously  mistaken !    All  honor  to  the  will,  probably,  continue  to  be 

Mac  Grawler  tribe !     From  present  indi-  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  an  inc. 

cations,  we  should  su ppose  that  the  origi-  assimilation  between  the  characte 

nal  PxTUi  had  proved  himself  a  very  the  sexes,  and  a  closer  approach  to 

successful  family-man.    Certainly,  his  tity  in  their  pursuits,    but,  becavu 

progeny  are  asserting  themselves  em-  happiest  land  lies  on  the  confiaeaw  ix 

phatically  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic !  the  more  necessary  that  the  one 

not  pass  over  to  the  other." 


**  One  of  the  very  prettiest  bits  of  phi- 
losophy," says  the  Home  Journal,  "  we        Our  editorial  corps  has  been 

ever  saw,  is  the  following  abstract  ex-  ened.  by  the  admission  of  Mr. 

planation  of  the  commonly  recognized  C.  Huhlbut,  as  an  associate,  "vr 

fact,  that  on  the  road  to  Heaven  the  la-  menced  his  editorial  labours 

dieSf  alone,  are  *  ticketed  through.' "  number  for  December. 

'*If  we    glance  through  the  various        The  elegant  scholarship  aa^ 

divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  style  of  our  new  coadjutor,  ha'v^ 

shall  find  that  the  n^st  perfect  forms  of  attracted  the  attention  of  judioi 

each   division    are    not  those  through  ics,  and,  In  welcoming  him  to 

which  it  passes  into  the  class  next  above  we  feel  an  increased  confide 

it.    It  is  not  the  horse  or  the  fox-hound  ability  to  sustain  the  literary 

which  treads  on  the  heels  of  man,  but  of  the  joumaL 
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Ths  Age,  A  CoUoquial  Satire,  By  Philip  Which  numbers  now  near  three  fears 

J.  Bailey.    Boston :  Tieknor  |  Fields.  from  its  plan, 

Not  twenty  summers  had  imbrovmed  miy 

The  literary  career  of  Mr.  Bailey  has  broto."^ 

been  a  reraarkable-in  some  respects,  an  «what!"  exclaimed  the  public,  "U 

unparalleled  one.    It  is  now  precisely  jj  possible  that  this  voluminous  produc- 

twenty  years  «n<^e  .<^«  P"V'S*K-°Fn  tion,  in  which  the  strongest  imaginatiou 

"Fe^us^^  a  poem  which  dazzled   he  En-  j„e  jeved  by  the  play.and  delicategrace 

ghshreyiewersinto  utter forgelfulness  of  ^^  ^  foncy  as  charming  as  it  is  un- 

the  duties,  or,  at  least,  the  conventional-  y^^^^^^  ,'„  ^^^  wealth  of  its  resonrces- 

ities,  of  their  office.      The    motto  by  fiHed  with  the  proofs  of  matured,  exten- 

which  they  had  hitherto  sworn,  «  we  are  ^.^^  ^^^^  P„„.        ^^nscendental, 

noihing  if  not  critical,"  was  practically  obscure;  metaphysical,  and  yet 

blotted  out,  and  the   members  of  the  ,„„,i„ously  sublime,  in  which  the  light- 

«)ldestj>looded"  guild  "on  earth,  were  ^^  sparkle  of  a  lyric  gush  is  followed 

one  and  all,  seized,  and  carried  off  by  a  thoughts  "too  deep  for  tears,"  "Is 

whirlwind  and  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  In  j  ^        j^  ^^^^  ^^  s  work  can  be  the 

looking  back  to  the  reviews  of  that  day  ^£^      of  the  three  years  Ubor  of  a 

we  are  surprised  at  the  unconditional  ^^^^  youth?"    Whereupon,  the   pub- 

!;*i"'®  °«  ^£?   P'??u    ^''}''Z    ,  ^^!^  lio-being  first  satisfied  that  no  fraud 

"Festus."    Men  of  the  weightiest  judg-  been  practiced  upon  it-fell  into  the 

ments,   critics  of  acknowledged  taste  ^^^y  uextravagance,'Mhe  fear  of  which 

and  experience,  spoke  of  the  new  poem  ^^^^  ^,^^^^    Tennyson    comparatively 

as  contesting  the  palm  with  MUtons  ,H^^     Thenceforward  it  seemed  indis- 

«Paradise  lost;"  nothing, they  said,  like  ^^^^^  ^^^^  pj,j,j     j^„„  Bailey  had 

it,  or  approximating  to  it,  m  vigor  of  im-  J^  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^^\^^  Pantheon  of  his 

aginatiori,loftiness  of  Ideal,  magnificence  country's  genius,  which  no  after  modi- 

of  thought  and  metaphor,  had  appeared  '     ^^     ;  .  .     I  decision  could 

in  Great  Britain  for  a  century  and  more.  ^^"IJ""  ^im  nf 

Even  Mr.Bailey's  brother  poets  vol.  ^X^^^I^Tyreven  at  this  distant  day, 

untarily  came  forward,  and  bore  unan-  ^.^^^  ^^^  demonstration  before  us  of  the 

imous     testimony    to    the     supef-emi-  ,^j          ^e  movement  of  Bailey's  mind, 

nent  genius  of  the  bard,  who  had  sud-  ^^  h%he  full  conviction  also,  that  he 

denly  and  ^"^f^^^^^^y^^^^^l^^J^  ""  exhibits  in  "Festus "  a  disregard  of  all 

into  the  shade.    Ebenezer   Elliott  de-  ^he  u  ^oral,  religious,  and  artistical  aa- 

clared  that   "Festus   contained  poetry  iociations  of  others,"  itisnot  easyto  pc- 

enough  to  set  up  Mypoets;-  **  I  cannot  J°^^  \^                unioved. 

trust  myself."  was  the  remark  of  2>»ny-  ^^^  intensity  of  the  writer's  sensi- 

son,  "  to  «ay  how  much  I  admire  it,  for  ^.j.      ^     ^     .J                  of  his  fancy, 

fear  of  fftlnir  into  extravairance  !"  "  We  ,V.     ._.,^_m?i A.^   -.««ui«  i.;!, 


.  «    ,  .      '         ,1  .-      - ,  not  to  command 

original  imagery,  the  very  passion  ofpoet-  ^ .^^^  ^.^  reason. 

jy.^'  The  name  of  Bailey  was  in  every-  Considering  "Festus,"  therefore,  in 
body's  mouth,  and  his  fame  promised  to  ^.onnection  with  the  age  of  its  author, 
be  as  permanent,  and  continuously  bril-  ^^^  making  a  natural  allowance  for  the 
hant,  as  It  was  sudden  and  unexampled,  lawlessness  of  belief  and  the  scorn  of 
In  the  dedicatory  sonnet  of"  Festus,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,  characterize  genius 
addressed  to  the  author's  father,  it  was  .^  ;^j^^^  ^^y  be  called  its  "  teens,'^  there 
*''^  •  teas  abundant  reason  to  predict,  from 
"Nor  do  thou  forego  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  it- 
Marking  when  I  the  ioyMA/«a*  Ae^a»,  self,  that  Mr.  Bailey,  when  his  char- 
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acter  had  been  toned  down  by  experi- 
ence, and  his  intellect  regulated  hy  ar- 
tistic reverence,  would  prod  ace,  or,  at 
any  rate,  possessed  the  capaeitif  to  pro- 
duce, a  really  great  and  consistent  poem. 
But  Mr.  Bailey  has  disappointed  every- 
body— most  of  all,  his  former  ardent  ad- 
mirers— who,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
blighted  hopes,  are  now  disposed  to  do 
him  le»s  than  justice. 

The  fall  from  the  height  of  "  Pestns  *' 
to  the  level  of  a  performance  like  the 
"Angel  World,"  was  an  ignominious 
and  disenchanting  descent. 

So  far  from  the  latter  work*8  exhibit- 
ing an  increase  of  resources,  and  ma- 
turity of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  it  really  seemed  as  if  be  had 
made  a  great  step  both  backwards  and 
downwards.  The  poem  contains  a  few 
atriking  passages  ot  isolated  splendor 
of  fancy  but  its  parts  are  badly  put  to- 
gether, its  general  plan  (if  it  can  be  said 
to  have  a  plan,)  is  incongruous,  and 
there  is  much  in  it  which  impresses  the 
the  reader  as  forced,  and  even  whim- 
sical ! 

Bailey's  next  publication  was,  we  be- 
lieve, *' The  Mystic."  Of  f  Am  we  can 
only  say,  that  no  dark  oracle  of  Greece, 
or  £gypt,  was  ever  more  hopelessly  ob- 
seu re.  It  is  a  ju mble  of  geology,  theolo- 
gical casuistry,metemp8ychosis,  political 
economy,  Swedenbofgianism  and  elec- 
tro-biologv!  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
man,  in  his  sober  senses,  could  have 
affixed  his  name  to  such  a  production. 
And,  indeed,  not  long  after  its  appear- 
ance, a  report  was  circulated,  and  be- 
lieved by  many  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, that  Mr.  Bailey,  whose  career  had 
opened  so  magnificently,  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  end  his  days  in  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
"Colloquial  Satire,"  the  title  of  which 
heads  oar  notice,  is  well  calculated  to 
correct  this  wide-spread,  but  erroneous 
impression.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  literary  merits  of  the  Satire,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
man  who  composed  it.  Clear  and  vigor- 
ous, with  an  abundant  show  of  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  sense  of  the  kind 
usually  call<3  "c-ommon,"  the  humblest 
intellect  will  not  be  overtaxed  in  its  pe- 
rusal. 

The  writer  has  introduced  three  inter- 
locutors, Criticy  Young  Author  y  and  Mu- 
tualFrisnd.  The  dialogue  opens  in  an 
editor's  room,  in  London,  and  is  con- 
tinued, without  a  moment's  breathing 
apace,  through  two  hundred  and  four 
closely  printed  duodecimo  pages. 

The  topics  discussed  are  all  but  in- 
numerable, while  the  styU  of  discussion 
varies  with  the  temperaments  and  opin- 
ions of  the  different  speakers.  The 
young  author,  we  presume,  represents 


Mr.  Bailey's  own  views;  the  critic  those 
views  to  which  he  is  opposed,  and  the 
friend  is  a  sort  of  umpire  between  them. 
There  is  but  little  logical  order  or  ar- 
rangement in  the  succession  of  subjects. 
They  arise,  and  are  disposed  of  in  quite 
an  irregular  and  hap-hazard  way.  Often, 
in  fact,  the  sequence  is  arbitrary,  if  not 
unnatural  and  ridiculous.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  the  reader  from  perceiving, 
and  beinsr  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
frequent  lucidity,  depth,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  arguments  employed  \ 
and  the  effective,  though  somewhat  un- 
wieldy nature  of  the  wit  whereby  they 
are  illustrated.  To  speak  frankly,  our 
own  conviction  is,  that  "The  Age"  has 
been  greatly  under  valued  by  the  review- 
ers. The  ruggedness  of  the  metrical 
structure,  in  certain  portions,  and  the 
ear-splitting  qualities  of  the  double  and 
triple  rhymes,  have  disgusted  those 
who  refuse  to  look  beneath  the  un- 
couth language  to  the  thought^  which, 
in  some  measure,  it  serves  to  deform. 
And  yet,  there  are  in  this  Satire,  frag- 
ments of  rythmical  melody,  worthy  the 
fine  conceptions  they  embody.  A»  the 
critics,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have 
ridiculed  and  berated  this  volume,  let 
us,  injustice  to  the  poet,  extract  a  few 
passages,  of  a  kind  to  prove  that  the  ge- 
nius which  burned  in  "  Festus,"  has  not 
wholly  lost  the  glow  of  its  earlier  inspi- 
ration. 

Read,  for  example,  the  following  apo- 
logue, in  reference  to  the  small  critic, 
and  the  great  thinker : 

Within  the  sweep,  once,  of  an  eagle's 
wing 

A  wren  was  caught,  as  in  a  whirlwind's 
ring; 

And  having  with  the  balance  of  her  wits 

Escaped,  and  a  succession  of  mild  fits. 

During  a  sharp  attack  of  in-door  weather. 

She  carves  a  pen  out  of  her  last  tail 
feather. 

And  sets  up  for  a  critic  altogether. 

And  first,  she  must  condemn  the  need- 
less strength 

Of  such  a  bird,  and  his  enormous  len^k 

Of  wing,  which  truly  stretched,  from  tip 
to  tip, 

Farther  than  she  dared  hop,  or  cared  lo 
skip. 

As  a  just  model  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

She  begged  her  own  dimensions  to  dea- 
cribe. 

Her  if  aught  more  offended  in  particular, 

Twas  that  he  bore  himself  too  perpen- 
dicular, 

The  creature,  when  at  rest,  stood  well- 
nigh  straight 

And  upright;  this  was  sadly  tempting 
fate; 

All  which  he,  doubtless,  now  peroeived 
too  late. 
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No  matter  that  hit  tires  had  always  done  Look  every  thought  thrice  oyer,  through 

so  J  and  through : 

He  ought  to  stoop,  aud  should  not  have  Let  erery  phrase  be  in  itself  complete; 

begun  so.  Be  firm  in  finish,  perfect  in  your  feet ; 

To  stand  bolt  up  was  an  un-wrenlike  Give  the  fair  vowels  their  preponderance 

mode :  meet» 

'Twas  worse ,  'twas  human ; — this  she  And  the  alliterate  sounds  their  re^ti- 

oddly  showed,  tion  sweet. 

Beside,  his  beak  was  crooked ;  and  his  But  ere  you  aught  let  pass,  take  heed 

talons  and  note 

Scarce  fit,   she  feared,  for  fashionable  Less  how  it  reads  right  on,  and  how 

saloiu.  'twill  quote. 

His  hue  too  golden  wasj  his  eye  too  Oh^  reuher  draw  ons  sunbeam  clear  of 

keen  \  thought, 

His  flight  too  far,  too  high  J  his  flesh  too  One  fine^  thin    radiua — if  not  perfect^ 

lean.  nought-^ 

His  cry  she  heard,  aa  of  a  tended  sphere  J  Thau,  like  a  rainbow  in  convulsions, 

But  it  meant  nothing  to  her  tiny  ear;  scatter 

And   then  how  diaerent  to   that  low,  Conceits,  which  have  no  kin  in  mind  or 

light  twitter,  matter. 

Which  always  sets  her  heart  a  patter-  Give  simple  themes  like  style.  The  vil- 

pitter;  lage  mav, 

As  to  his  habits,  she'd  say  nothing  bit-  Who  field  and  thicket  rambles  rude~- 

ter ;  as  they — 

Her  nest,  she  knew,  was  never  in  a  lit-  For  wild  flowers,  which,  inwove,  are 

ter  round  her  thrown. 

With  ram's  horns,  sheep-shanks,  hare-  Neck,  armtt,  and  waist,  in  one  continu- 

skins,  and  old  bones ;  ous  zone ; 

She'd  rather  win  her  bread  by  breaking  Alike  with    empress  on    her  jewelled 

stones  throne, 

Than  own,  like  him,  a  land-house  and  a  Please  each  in  proper  place,  please  there 

w^ater-house,  alone. 
And  make  her  drawing-room  a  private  Pure  English  is,  in  songs  and  lyric  pie- 
slaughter-house,  ces, 
As  his  was  known,  from  killing  his  own  Exactly  proper,  and  their  charm  increas- 

mutton  J  es. 

But  that  weighed  not  with  her  a  school-  But  grander  aims  insist  on  nobler  style ; 

boy's  button:  For  willful  beggary  is  always  vile: 

In  her  just  estimate  of  mental  powers.  And  to  use  nought  beside  the  Saxon 

We  never  find,  she  said,  a  match  for  ours:  phrase  is 

And  sneer,  nor  jeer,  nor  any  hint  unkina  To  polish  paving-stones  and  pot  dog- 
One  moment  dimmed  the  mirror  of  her  daisies. 

mind.  In  lyrics,  ballads,  and  in  general  rhymes 

And  lastly,  though  she  knew  his  judg-  Avoid  all  involution  ;  but,  at  times, 

ment  weak,  A  iust  inversion  gives  a  saying  strength, 

And,  for  the  future,  begged  he'd  shut  his  Adds  to  directness  force,  and  grace  to 

beak,  length ; 

She  hoped  he'd  profit  by  her  kind  crit-  The  words  turn  bad,  and  look  you  in  the 

ique.  f^iee^ 

Ike  eagle  heard — and  heard — and  did  not  Liie  gold^tnnged  dragons,  somewhat  past 

speaiJ"  their  pace 

^  By  fair  Armida  urged^  taith  haughtier 

Now,  this  strikes  us  as  being  admira-  grace. 

ble.     The  line  italicised  Be  clear,  be  simple,  be  to  Nature  true : 

_.           ...       -          J  ,     .       M  She  hoards  her  beauty  and  her  weahh 

<*Hm  cry  she  heard  as  of  a  rended  sphere^"  ^^^  y^y . 

i.,  oertainly,  oD«  of  tho..  .ablimittea  of  ^""^  '',^"» J^jV*  ^^*  °^  ""'^  »"''' 

exprewioB,  which  .oweUillu««te  the  jjone  but   the 'b..e  would  forge ;  yet 

difler«nee  between  imagination  kDdHin-  such  are  found  • " 

cv»  ' 

Of  an  entirely  diflerent  chararter,  but  j^  ^  higher  strain,  and  as  beautiful, 

equally  good  in  its  way,  is  the  didactic  ^^  ^^ink,  as  the  perfected  pearl,  from 

passage  which  folk>ws:  l^g  history  of  which  the  comparison  is 

« The  thought  should  riss  ^'*^'^'  "«  ^^*  '^°*»  ^^^°^ ' 

Ib  every  step  or  stansa  you  devise,  *<  As  the  poor  shell-fish  of  the  Indian  sea, 

Until  the  mind  attains  the  loAiest  view  Siok — seven  years  sick— of  its  fine  mal- 

Of  that  it  meditates  at  first  to  do.  ady, 
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The  pearl  (which  after  shall  enrich  the 

breast 
Of  some  fair  princess  regal  in  the  west) 
Its  gem  elaborates  'neath  the  unrestful 

main, 
In  worth  proportioned  to  its  parent  pain, 
Until,  in  roseate  lusire  perfect  grown, 
Fate   brings  it   forth,  as  worthy  of  a 

throne ; — 
So  must  thspoetj  martyr  of  his  art, 
Peed  on  neglect,  and  thrive  on  many  a 

smart ; 
Death  onfy,  may  he,  ^^ives  him  eoual  right, 
A7id  nations  glory  tn  his  royal  light.^^ 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  Satire 
is  just  that  part  where  it  eeases  to  be  #a> 
tirieal.  We  refer  to  the  charming  pic- 
ture of  a  country  home,  with  which  the 
work  concludes.  And  whose  home,  read- 
er, do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ?  The  poet's, 
of  course!  Ah!  you  are  mistaken.  It 
is  the  crabbed  and  savage  eritie,  who 
discourses  upon  the  serene  family  hap- 
piness which  awaits  him  in  the  calm 
yale,  by  the  banks  of  the  Medway. 
There  is  a  delicate  artistic  purpose  in 
putting  this  description  into  the  critic's 
mouth.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  it 
here,  but  we  commend  it  to  the  reader's 
attention. 


The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  vol, 
eexoii ,  No,  6,  Maefarlane  ^  Ferguson, 
JPubiishsrs,  Jno.  R,  Thompson,  Ed- 
itor:  Richmond,  Va,    [December.] 

This  number  opens  with  an  article 
under  the  exceedingly  trite  caption,  **Ie 
Sla^iery  Consistent  with  Natural  Law,^^ 
By  James  P.  Holcome,  of  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

It  is  an  Address  delivered  by  the  au- 
thor before  the  Virginia  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  at  the  sixth  annual  exhi- 
bition, and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  which  a  man  of  vigorous 
talent  possesses  of  investing  the  stalest 
subject  with  fresh  and  living  interest. 

Mr.  Holcome's  "Address"  is  a  masterly 
treatise,  rich  in  its  illustrations,  full  in 
its  learning,  exhaustive  in  its  argument, 
*<upou  the  whole  bearings  and  relations, 
jural,  moral,  social,  and  economic  of 
that  peculiar  industrial  system,"  to 
which  the  South  owes  her  exalted  place 
among  the  nations.  His  style,  without 
being  forced  and  ambitious — without 
"  smelling  too  strongly  of  the  lamp,"  is 
distinguished  for  rhetorical  grace,  and 
completeness ;  there  is  an  air  of  schol- 
arly refinement  and  finish  over  the  whole 
performance,  which  imparts  to  tbe 
thought,  intrinsically  profound  and  truth- 
ful, an  added  and  peculiar  charm. 

Seldom  have  we  read  an  essay  upon 
slavery,  which  seemed  to  us  to  unite  so 
perfectly  a  catholicity  of  political  view, 


with  the  illustrative  beaaties  of  8ch(da^ 
like  attainment.  The  admirers  of  this 
article  will,  probably,  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  I'eaders. 

The  eighth  letter  of  <*  JBdozis  Addmu 
to  BUly  Iwins,"  continues,  with  much 
spirit,  a  series  of  comic  papers,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Major  Jooes' 
"Courtship"  and  "Travels;"  not  ao 
clever,  certainly,  but  still  quite  odd,  sad 
witty  enough  to  amuse  the  general  rea- 
der. The  next  prose  article,  that  oa 
"  English  Surnames,^^  embraces,  withio 
less  than  three  pages,  a  great  variety 
of  information  upon  a  rather  reeMerdi 
topic.  The  author  is  evidently  an  anti- 
quarian  and  philologist,  who  thinks  ikat 
there  is  much  more  in  a  wafls#-- espe- 
cially a  **Surnams*^ — than  meets  tbe  eye. 
His  illustrations  are  curious  and  ftlua- 
ble. 

A  large  number  of  ^^Seleetians  ami 
Excerpts  from  the  Lee  Festers,"  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  carefuUy-prepared  histocy 
of  ^' Mason  and  Dixon^s  lAns'P  as 
article  written,  not  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, "because  any  particular  inte^ 
est  is  taken  in  the  line  itself,  bat  be> 
cause  the  mention  of  it  is  always  ex- 
pressive of  the  fact  that  the  States  cf 
the  Union  are  divided  into  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding,  into  northern  sad 
southern,  and  those  who  live  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  line  of  separation,  art 
antagonistic  in  opinion  upon  aa  sJI- 
engrossing  question,  whose  solutioa 
and  its  consequences  involve  the  grarest 
considerations,  and  is  supposed  u> 
threaten  even  the  integrity  of  tbe  re- 
public!" As  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  of  the  thousands  daily  in  the  habil 
of  referring  to  this  great  dividing  Una, 
many  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  ao- 
thentic  history — a  paper  succinct,  lodd, 
and  trust-worthy,  like  the  one  under 
consideration,  possesses  a  definite  tbIos 
and  interest. 

The  expression,  ^*^  Mtuon  and  Diaoen^ 
became  popularized,  we  are  toki,  about 
the  year  18*20,  wben,  during  the  excited 
debate  in  Congress  on  the  questioa  of 
excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  Joha 
Randolph,  of  Bx>anoke,  "  was  consuntly 
harping  on  the  words,  and  those  words 
were  as  constantly  re-iterated  tluoagk 
every  newspaper  in  the  land.'*  It  is 
now  somewhat  more  than  ninety  yeais 
since  Charles  Mason  and  Jemmiih 
Dixon  ran  the  line  which  bears  their 
names,  through  the  forest  as  far  as  the 
then  existing  Indian  domain,  tiw  t^oaais 
of  which  "  forbade  the  farther  pragiesi 
of  chain  and  coropaas." 

"An  inspection  of  the  map  (rf'the 
United  States,"  our  author  goes  oa  ta 
say,  "shows  the  boundaries,  ia  most 
cases,  to  be  eitjier  rivers,  the  cicsas  of 
mountain   ranges,  paraUeis  of  latitsds, 
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or  meridtans  of  longitude.  In  bat  a 
•ingle  instance  has  the  circle,  with  its 
geometrical  accuracy,  been  employed  to 
indicate  a  dividing  line  of  contiguous 
States,  and  the  inquiry  at  once  suggests 
itself,  why  the  southern  frontier  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  prolonged  to  the 
New  Jersey  shore  j  why  the  eastern 
one  oi  Maryland  was  not  made  to  strike 
it,  and  why  a  circle  should  be  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Delaware — the  odd  re- 
salt  of  which  has  been  to  leave  so  nar- 
row a  strip  of  Pennsylvania  between 
Delsware  and  Maryland,  that  the  ball  of 
one's  foot  may  be  in  the  former,  the  heel 
in  the  latter,  while  the  instep  forms  an 
arch  over  a  portion  of  the  Keystone 
State  itself— then  from  the  initial  point 
of  the  latitudinal  line,  near  the  circle, 
it  stretches  away  to  the  west  through 
field  and  forest,  intent  only  upon  pre- 
serving Its  course  without  being  de- 
flected by  either  the  channel  of  a  river, 
or  the  crest  of  a  mountain.  Climbing 
obliquely  the  summit  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  it  turns  its  back  upon  the  foun- 
tains which  feed  the  Atlantic,  and 
rushing  down  into  the  Ohio  valley, 
stoops  in  its  pathway  to  drink  of  the 
crystal  waters  of  the  Youghiogheny. 
Rising  refreshed  and  with  its  eye  fixed 
to  the  west,  it  hurries  on,  regardless  of 
the  intersecting  line  of  a  sister  sove- 
reignty, and  tf talking  across  the  Cheat 
and  the  Monongahela,  8lops  amidst  the 
Fish  Creek  bills,  within  half  a  day's 
journey  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  if  ex- 
hausted by  the  rugged  route  it  has  tra- 
versed, and  unable  to  reach  that  great 
natural  boundary  recognized  by  every 
other  State  than  Pennsylvania  which 
its  current  laves." 

A  rather  cleverly  written  '*  Story  of 
BhnnsrhasMtt,^^  comes  next  in  the  or- 
der of  contents.  The  details  are  old, 
but  the  narration  of  them  is  pleasant 
and  readable.  We  could  have  wished, 
however,  that  the  writer  had  shown  less 
of  the  common  prejudice,  in  reference 
to  the  character  and  schemes  of  Aaron 
Burr.  He  repeats  en  pastani,  and  with 
an  air  of  profound  conviction,  many  of 
the  popular  charges  against  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
quote  the  peevish  speech  of  Burr's 
mother,  that  her  son  *^  was  a  dirty,  noisv 
boy,  sly  and  mischievous,"  as  a  remark 
which  foreshadows  his  after  character, 
'*  which  shows  the  germs  of  the  de- 
▼eloped  man!" 

He  attempts  to  give  additional  force 
to  bis  stale  denunciations,  by  extract- 
ing the  most  declamatory  portion  of  Mr. 
Wirt's  speech,  on  the  occasion  of  Burr's 
trial — a  speech  which,  as  he*  truly  ob- 
serves, has  been  done  to  death  *'on 
many  a  school  house  floor,"  and  which, 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  in- 


telligent readers  of  the  "Messenger** 
might  as  well  have  been  spared  the  re- 
iteration of. 

The  editorial  department  is,  as  usual, 
spirited  and  able.  Decidedly  the  clev- 
erest, and  most  note-worthy  article  in 
it,  is  the  reply  to  the  recent  elaborate 
defence  of  the  Household  Book  of  Poetry, 

5ublished  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
^ork  Tridnne,  and,  of  course,  prepared 
by  the  compiler  of  the  book  defended, 
riz:  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
first  two  numbers  of  the  "Mathematical 
Monthly,  published  at  Cambridge,  M  ass., 
and  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  mathematical  learning  in  this 
country. 

The  plan  of  the  work  embraces  solu- 
tions, demonstrations,  discussions  in  all 
branches  of  mathematics,  notes  and 
queries,  notices  and  reviews  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  issued  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  relating  to  any  branch  of  the 
science. 

The  purpose  of  this  monthly  is  one  in 
the  highest  degree  laudable,and  deserves 
the  encouragement  of  every  one  who  de- 
sires the  progress  of  real  science  in  this 
country.  It  is  well  remarked,  in  one  of 
the  papers  contained  in  the  November 
number  of  the  work  before  us,  "that  the 
number  of  those  who  study  mathematics, 
merely  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
degree  of  knowledge  they  acquire,  is  by 
far  too  great."  The  science  is  too  noble 
for  any  such  limited  devotion,  and  de- 
serves to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  well  assured  that  every  require- 
ment of  thorough  mathematical  informa- 
tion will  be  supplied  by  this  excellent 
periodical. 

The  numbers  already  issued  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting ,  among  those  pa- 
pers which  particularly  attracted  our 
attention,  is  one  by  Prof.  Bond,  on  Dona- 
ti's  comet;  one,  containing  a  series  of 
problems  by  Prof.  Pierce ;  and  one,  illus- 
trating the  theory  of  equation  of  pay- 
ments, by  analogy  with  mechanical 
equivalents. 

The  Mathematical  Monthly  is  pub- 
lished in  Cambridge,  Mass.  by  John 
Bartlett,  at  $3  per  annum. 


The  November  and  December  num- 
bers of  the  New  York  Crayon  are  on  our 
table.  This  is  the  only  monthly  we  have 
in  America,  which  is  solely  devoted  to 
the  advancement,  and  exposition  of  art. 
It  has  now  completed  its  fifth  f  olume, 
and,  from  the  general  testimony  of  com- 
petent critics,  the  work  has  been  con- 
ducted with  care,  ability  and  good  taste. 
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The  editors  have  not  made  it  so  technical 
as  to  shut  out  the  uninitiated  from  its 
columns.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  papers  in  every  number,  which 
should  be  as  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  of  intelligence,  as  to  the  artist. 
Of  course,  a  periodical  of  this  kind  can- 
not look  for  any  large  pecuniary  success; 
an  equivalent  for  the  labour  bestowed, 
its  editors  have  a  right  to  expect,  and 
with  thtSy  doubtless,  thev  would  be  sat- 
isfied. We  are  much  mistaken,  howev- 
er, if  their  magazine  is  even  thus  far 
appreciated ! 


We  have  received  the  twdftk  number 
of  Tks  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes 
and  Queries^  concerning  the  antiquities, 
history  and  biography  of  America,  pub- 
lished by  C.  Benjamin  Richardson,  348, 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  favourite  monthly  of  the 
antiquarian,  to  whose  researches  it  must 
be  an  invaluable  aid.  The  historical 
student,  who  is  not  an  antiquarian,  will 
also  find  it  of  great  service,  especially  in 
those  matters — oAen  quite  important — 
which  your  pompous  annalist,  pufied  up 
with  pride,  considers  below  the  level  of 
legitimate  historv;  a  term  which,  as 
some  understand  it,  seems  to  mean,  a 
lonff  detail  of  events,  severed  from  their 
real,  through  oAen  trivial  causes,  sim- 
ply because  the  '*  legitimate  historian,'* 
walking  through  the  centuries,  with  his 
august  nose  in  the  air,  seeks  aAer  the 
said  causes  among  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac, when,  in  fact,  he  ought  to  be  closely 
examining  his  mother-earth!  *  ♦  * 
One  of  the  most  valuable  departments  of 
this  magazine  is  devoted  to  "  Societies 
and  their  Proceedings."  Among  these, 
South  Carolina,  and  her  Historical  So- 
ciety, have  always  been  admitted  to  an 
honourable  place. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  BreaJbfaH    TaiU. 
Phillips,  Sampson  ^  Co.  Boston.  ISSa 

We  doubt  whether  a  series  of  essays, 
containing  so  much  of  deep  truth  and 
subtle  philosophy,  as  may  be  found  in 
the  disquisitions  of  the  ^'Autocrat,** 
were  ever  before  so  generally  popular. 
Their  acceptance  with  the  people  is,  of 
course,  to  be  attributed  to  the  style,  and 
the  delicious  little  story  which  binds 
them,  as  it  were,  together,  Truth  pre- 
sents herself  before  us,  with  a  smile  of 
the  raciest  good  humour,  and  even  the 
occult  facts  of  science  are  made  charm- 
ing by  being  clothed  with  a  wit,  which 
is  as  true  and  delicate  as  it  is  profoundly 
genial.  In  a  word,  this  work  is  a  bene- 
faction to  the  whole  country.  Seldom 
has  wisdom  been  adorned  with  so  many 
sparkling  jewels  of  humour,and  attended 
by  a  lovelier  train  of  pure  Thoug-hts  and 
bright-eyed  Fancies,surrounding  her  like 
a  bevy  of  woodland  nymphs.  "  Xhe  Au- 
tocrat is  a  permanent  and  brilliant  addi> 
tion  to  American  literature. 


We  have  been  pleased  to  find,  among 
the  late  publications  of  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&  Fields,  a  reprint  of  "  Thorndale:  or, 
the  Con/iict  of  Opinions,"  by  Wm.  Smith, 
author  of  "^^A«li9o/!(^,"  and  "A  Discourse 
on  Ethics."  Our  readers  may  remem- 
ber that  some  months  ago,  we  devoted  a 
considerable  space  to  the  examination 
of  this  work.    We  commended  it  as  the 

K reduction  of  a  deep  thinker,  who  deals 
oldly,  but  reverently,  with  many  of  the 
subtlest  problemns  of  life  and  society. 
The  book  (like  all  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields'  issues)  is  handsomely  printed. 


Ticknor  &  Fields'  Household Edstiost  tf 
the  Waverly  Novels — noticed  from  time  to 
time  in  our  columns — has  reached  the 
forty-fifth  volume.  The  last  published  tala 
is  Woodstock.    The  novels  now  in  press 
are  2'he  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,   2   vols. 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  3  vols.,  Count  Robort 
of  Paris.  2  vols..  The  Surgeon's  Darngk- 
ter,  Castle  Dangerous,  Index  and  cSoo- 
sary,  &c.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  cheap* 
est  and  most  elegant  edition  of  Scott 
ever  published.  When  we  say  the  '^moist 
elegant,"  we  mean,  of  course,  for  the 
price,  which  is  so  reasonable,  as  to  place 
the  purchase  of  these  books  in  aloaost 
everybody's  power.    The  charm  of  tkm 
Household  Edition  consists  chiefly  in  the 
illustrations.    Every  volume  is  adorned 
with  a  number  of  steel  plates,  engrsTed 
in  the  best  manner,  after  drawings  and 
paintings    by  eminent    artists,  among 
whom  are  Birket,  Foster,  Darley,  Bit 
lings,    Landseer,    Harvey    and   Feed. 
Moreover,  the  edition  contains  all  of  Sir 
Walter's  latest  notes  and  corrections,  in 
addition  to  new  and  curious  literary  mat- 
ter,  especially  in  Guy  Mansioring  and 
The  Bride  ofLammermoorl 


We  must  particularly  requeat  the 
'CorrsMOftdents  of  this  Periodical^  to  e^ 
reet  their  communications  to  ^^RUS- 
SELL'S MAGAZINE,"  and  noi.tm  tk$ 
Editors,  individually. 
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SLAVBRT   IN   BKGLAND. 

m 

For  Tnany  yean  it  has  been  the  focta,  constitutiag  those  proofs,  we 

habit  of  English  writers  to  regard  shall  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves, 

domestic  slavery  as  morally  crimi-  It  is  true,  we  think  the  facts  we  are 

nal,  as  well  as  politically  unwise,  about  to  narrate  furnish  material 

The  southern  States  of  the  Araeri-  for  reflection,  not  merely  to  the 

can  Union  have  been  the  recipients  statesman  but  to  the  philosopher 

of  immeasured  abuse  and  denuncia-  and  the  moralist.    But  it  is  not  our 

Hon,  because  of  their  toleration  of  intention  to  suggest,  at  least,  any 

the  institution.    The  orators  and  farther  than  is  unavoidable,  the  de- 

atithors  of  England  have  never  left  duction  that  we  think  ought  to  be 

unimproved  an  opportunity  to  indi-  drawn.     We  shall  not,  indeed,  at- 

cate  their  holy  horror  at  the  inex-  tempt  to  disguise,  or  even  to  coo- 

pressible  wickedness  of  their  de-  real  our  own  opinion ;  but,  on  the 

generate  kinsmen.    They  seem  to  other  hand,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 

ave  felt  themselves  especially  in-  inculcate  that  opinion,  by  animad- 

q[>ired  to  wage  war  upon  what  they  verting  upon  the  facts  we  relate. 

appear  to  consider  tne  unpardona-  For  the  truth  of  those  facta,  we  rest 

bleain;  and,  certainly,  the  inflexible  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  aa- 

jostice  they  seem  called  upon  to  ad-  thorities  we  shall  be  careful  to  cite, 

minister,  has  been  dispensed  with-  and  we  desire  no  one  to  believe  any 

out  meekness  and  without  mercy,  statement  we  shall  make,  nnlees 

Nevertheless,  though  they  have  not  sustained  by  a  credible  reference, 

ocnipled  to  throw  stones,  the  peo-  The  caption  of  our  article  will, 

Ele  of  England,  if  slavery  be  a  sin,  probably,  be  a  source  of  surprise  to 

aye  not  been  altogether  blameless,  some  of  our  readers.    The  ideas  of 

It  18  our  design  to  attempt  to  estab-  slavery  and  England  are  not  gene- 

lish  this  proposition  in  the  follow-  rally  associated,  and  to  some  they 

hag  essay.    The  proofs  are  abun-  will,  probably,  seem  entirely  incom- 

dant  and  incontrovertible;  and  to  a  patible.    Most  persons,  indeed,  have 

flimple  and  succinct  narrative  of  the  an  indefinite  and  vague  impression, 
YOU  nr.           25 
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that  at  one  time  the  tillen  of  the  memory  of  the  two  decades  of  oen- 
soil  in  England  were  little  better  turies  during  which  it  existed.  We 
than  serfs;  the  youthful  student  of  cannot  help  rejO^arding  this  fact  as 
Blackstone  is  told,  in  elegant  but  among  the  most  remarkable  part- 
indistinct  terms,  that  copy -holders  doxes  of  history.  So  well  has  the 
were  once  mere  laborers,  without  fact  of  the  existence  of  slavery  ia 
compensation,  other  than  the  right  England  been  concealed  by  thoGS 
to  receive  a  scanty  subsistem^e  from  whose  duty  it  wa.«,  as  faithful  reoord- 
the  fruits  of  their  toil;  and  those  ers,  to  relate  it,  that  there  are,  prob- 
professional  gentlemen  who  have  ably  many,  at  this  day,  who  bav« 
plodded,  with  commendable  perse  never  so  much  as  heard  that  it  did 
verance,  through  the  solid  pages  of  once  exiRt  within  that  island.  And 
Coke,  have,  doubtless,  acauired  yet  it  is  beyond  controversy  that sla- 
much  "  curious  and  excellent  learn-  very  was  a  constantly  recognized  in- 
ing,  touching  villenasfe  and  niefs.''  stitution  in  Britain  from  its  eariiest 
But  the  ideas  of  the  English  society  history.  It  prevailed  as  a  necesaarj 
of  the  time,  received  in  this  man-  and  essential  part  of  its  social  sys- 
ner,  are  neither  distinct  nor  accu-  tern,  throughout  all  the  changes,  na- 
rate,  and,  such  as  they  are,  must  merous  and  radical  as  they  were,  Id 
necessarily,  be  confined  to  a  small  the  character  of  its  inhnbitanti, 
class  of  readers,  the  sources  whence  their  social  polity  and  religion.  It 
they  are  derived  being  entirely  subsiste<l  under  the  "Britons,  the 
*^ caviare  to  the  general."  Accus-  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Dao^ 
tomed  as  we  have  become  to  be  in-  and  the  Normans ;  it  was  tolenied 
formed,  and  pleased,  as  we  are,  to  equally  by  the  religions  of  the 
believe  that  ^Britons  never  will  be  Druids,  of  Thor  and  of  Christ;  it 
slaves,*^  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  was  favorably  regarded  by  the  law- 
granted  that  Britons  never  have  givers  of  every  nation ;  the  laws  of 
been  slaves;  and  habituated  to  re-  Brutus,  if  they  existe^l  at  all,  must 
gard  thst  favored  island  as  blessed  have  recognized  it ;  Molniutius  reg^ 
with  a  soil  endowed  with  thesingu-  ulated  it;  Alfred  and  Etbelbert  oon- 
lar  property  of  causing  the  shackles  finned  it ;  William,  the  Conqueror, 
spontaneously  to  fall  from  the  limbs  legii^lated  concerning  it,  and  Magna 
of  the  oppressed,  and  an  atmos-  Gharta  tacitly  permitted  it  These 
phere  *Moo  pure  for  a  slave  to  facts,  we  have  thought,  it  concerned 
breathe,''  we  are  liable  to  forget  that  the  people  of  the  southern  States  to 
there  was  once  a  time  when  that  know,  and  as  the  sources  whence  a 
soil  yielded  a  scanty  sul>siitence  to  knowledge  of  the  true  character  <^ 
a  population  of  whom  a  majority  the  institutions  of  our  British  an- 
were  slaves,  and  that  that  atmos-  cestors  may  be  derived  are  sorae- 
phere  did  not  always  possess  its  what  difficult  of  access,  we  shall 
metaphorical  salubrity.  The  con-  endeavor  to  present  a  condensed 
venience  of  the  present  generation  synopsis  of  the  history  of  slavery  in 
has  consigned  to  a  dusty  oblivion  England,  from  its  earliest  known 
the  customs  of  the  past.  The  re-  existence  until  its  extinction.  It  is 
cord  has  been  expunged  to  suit  the  for  others  to  deduce  the  moral,  and 
present  majority ;  the  fictions  of  to  determine  what  and  how  great 

I)oetry  and  the  fictions  of  history  the    influence  which    these   facts 

)ave  combined  to  obscure  the  truth;  ought  to  exert  in  determining  the 

and  the  two  centuries  'which  have  question  of  the  expediency  of  ala- 

elapsed  since  slavery  became  extinct  very.    It  is  our  humble  task  to  pro- 

in  England,  have  almost  effaced  the  sent  the  materials  we  have  been 
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able  to  collect  and  collate;  and  each  a  little  doubt,  whether  the  book  of 
reader  ift  free  to  form  from  them  his  Geoffrey  was  genuine  history  or 
own  conclusions,  whether  those  con-  unmixed  romance.  For  a  long  time 
elusions  lead  him  to  agree  with  it  was  doubtful  how  the  scale  would 
Pitt,  that  since  England  was  once  turn;  hut,  ffn ally, seep tici^sm  became 
as  Africji  is,  so  Africa  may  yet  be-  fashionable;  it  was  easy  to^  reject 
come  as  England  is;  or,  to  consider,  and  scoff  at  what  could  neither  be 
as  others  probably  will,  the  experi-  demonstrated  nor  disproved :  an 
mental  two  hundred  years  since  the  affectation  of  indiscriminate  incredu- 
extinction  of  slavery  in  ihat  island,  lity  saved  the  labor  of  critical  study; 
as  merely  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  it  would  probably  be  deemed 
which  the  early  history  of  that  mere  madness  for  any,  now  to  en- 
country,  as  of  all  others,  goes  to  deavor  to  i^eestablish  the  ruined 
establish,  that  slavery  is  the  natural  credit  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  normal  condition  of  society.  Fortunately  for  eur  present  purpose. 
The  history  of  England  properly  though  his  book  is  the  foundation 
begins  with  the  invasion  of  \Vil-  ot  most  of  the  stories  which  pur- 
liam,  and  beyond  that  period,  the  port  to  he  the  history  of  Britain 
majority,  perhaps,  of  readers  neither  before  the  comiwg  of  Ciesar,  the 
know  nor  care  to  know  very  much,  fact  of  the- existence  of  slavery,  and 
Yet,  in  searching  for  the  origin,  or,  of  the  legislation  concerning  it,  by 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  first  Dunwallo,  does  not  depend  upon 
record  of  the  existence  of  slavery —  his  evidence  alone.  Yet,  in  ventu- 
for  its  origin  is  not  to  be  discov-  ring  into  that  uncertain  period  of 
ered — we  must  look  not  only  be-  history,  which  may  well  be  consid- 
yond  the  period  of  William*s  inva-  ered  as  Geoffrey's  peculiar  domain, 
sion,  but  far  beyond  that  of  the  it  would  be,  perhaps,  improper  alto- 
invasion  of  the  Romans.  It  might,  gether  to  reject  his  proffered  assist- 
perhaps,  be  amply  suflScient  for  our  ance.  He  it  was  who  first  penetra- 
present  purpose,  to  say  that  it  abun-  ted,  and,  in  some  degree,  dispelled 
dantly  appears,  from  full  and  relia-  the  thick  gloom  which  obscured 
ble  authorities,  that  for  centuries  the  origin  of  the  British  race;  his 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Ro-  labors  first  called  attention  to*  that 
mans  in  Britain,  slavery  had  there  period  of  the  history  of  the  isle*; 
been  a  recognized  institution;  but,  and  his  work,  however  its  credit 
aswe  write  principally  to  entertain —  may  be  impaired,  must  always  be 
and  the  inquiry  promises  entertain-  alluded  to,  if  not  cited  as  an  author- 
ment — at  least,  we  have  determined  ity,  in  any  history  of  British  affairs 
to  examine  at  length  the  evidence  ante-dating  the  chronicle  of  Caesar ; 
upon  which  such  an  assertion  would  and  it  would  be  ungenerous  if  we 
rest.  Few  of  our  readers  have,,  should  invade*  the  shadowy  realm, 
probably,  ever  bestowed  any  time  which  the  uncertain  light  first  de- 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  his-  rived  from  him  illuminated,  without 
tory  of  Britain  beyond  the  advent  rendering  just  acknowledgment  to 
of  Christ;  and,  probably,  fewer  his  claims.  We  might,  indeed,  fin- 
still  give  any  credence  to  the  sto-  ish  our  task  without  his  aid,  and, 
ries,  founded  upon  the  tales  of  establishing  by  other  sufficient  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;  which  pro-  credible  authorities,  the  existence  oj 
hm  to  be  the  authentic  history  of  Molmutius,  leave  Brutus  to  be  for* 
the  Trojan  kings  of  Britain.  Two  gotten ;  but  many  reasons  combine 
centuries  ago,  however,  it  was  a  to  induce  us  to  turn  aside  into  the 
question  of  much  interest,  and  not  inviting  field  of  controversy  which 


op«iift  to  usy  and  to  breaks  Uiiioe,  thdrori^DaDdhiBloiT.  Bntmaiy 

it  may  lie,  in  deCuioe  of  the  monk-  yean  elapaed  before  tbey  impaitad 

kh  chronicler.    The  nbiecti  rela-  their  traditionary  history  to  any 

ting,  at  it  does,  to  the  origin  and  stranger.    The  Romaos  gave  diem- 

early  history  of  oar  own  ancestors,  selves   small    concern    aboot  the 

involved  as  both  are  in  such  delight-  genealogy  of  the  barbarians  thsf 

ful  mystery,  ought  to  be  interesting;  bad    sobdaed.    The  Batons,  who 

and  it  has  slept  unnoticed  so  long,  succeeded  the  Romans,  were  bot 

that  it   will  DC,  probably,  new  to  little  given  to  literature  of  any  kind, 

many,  and  trite  to  some  of  our  read-  The  exclusive  Britons,  arrogantlj 

ers.    We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  for-  proud  of  tlie  glory  of  their  aiio» 

given  a  slight  digression   upon  a  tors,  were  not  disposed  to  exdte 

matter  so  closely  connected  with  inquisitiveness,  and  it  was  left  for 

our  subject.     Not  designing  to  op-  the  restless  curiosity  pf  the  No^ 

pose  our  own  opinion — for,  indeed,  mans  to  discover  and  drag  to  light 

we  do  not  care  to  avow  an  opinion  the  historical  chronidesof  the  Cun- 

•different  from  that  which  is  gene-  bro-Britons. 
itilly  entertained — to  the  decision  of       This  was  accomplished  in  the 

the  judicious  in  such  matters,  which,  twelfth  century.    About  the  jesr 

for  more  than  a  century,  has  re-  1166,  Walter  Mapes,  then  arch- 

tnatned  .  unquestioned,  and   which  deacon  of  Oxford,  discovered  in  Ar- 

stamps  the  story  of  the  Trojan  ori-  morica  a  histoiy  of  the  Garabriaas, 

E*n  'of  the  British  kings  as  abso-  written  in  the  British  tonguSi  and 

tely  and  purely  false,  we  yet  desire  bearing  marks  of  great  antionitv. 

to  revive  the  memory  of  the  con-  He  carried  the  volume  to  England, 

troversy  which  once  existed  con-  and  procured  it  to  be  tranidated  into 

ceming  it,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  Latin  by  Geffrey  of  Montnooth, 

the  reasons  w'hich  induced  so  many  then  bishop  of  St  Aaaph,  and,  so* 

ofthe  highest  names  for  antiquarian  cording  to  the  testimony  of  hk 

research,  to  lend  their  *'  too  credent  contemporaries,  a  grave  and  leanwd 

ears"  to  the  flattering  tale  we  would  man.    The  professed  history  wai 

all  so  willingly  believe.  found   to  relate,  that  the  trcjaa 

When  JuTtus  Oaesar  invaded  Brit-  Brutus,  grand-son  of  JBneaa,  was.the 

ain,  he  found  it  already  occnpiedbv  founder  of  the  British  monarchy, 

a  race  of  men  who,  though  unculti-  It  narrated,  with  great  particuUrity, 

vated,  were  by  do  means  entirely  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  travel* 

savage.    Brave  fhey  were,  beyond  from  the  time  of  the  fiill  of  Trajt 

auestion;  practiced  in  warfare,  until  his  final  arrival,  about  the  vear 
lough  carrying  it  on  with  rude  1123  B.  C.  in  the  fatal  isle,  A«kia- 
weapons,  and  after  a  primitive  fash-  to  gigantibuB  o/tm,  foretold  hift  pre- 
ion;  with  a  distinct  and  peculiar,  destined  home  by  the  infidhbk 
though  somewhat  lax  system  of  oracle  of  Diana.  The  succeeding 
religion  and  morality;  trained  to  events  in  the  history  of  himself  and 
subordination  to  the  civil  authority  his  descendants  are  also  minutely 
of  their  rulers,  but  confining  that  recorded :  how  that  Gog  and  Ma- 
authority  within  the  narrowest  lim-  g<^,  with  their  gigantic  oompefln» 
its,  and  guarding  against  encroach-  were  exterminated  to  make  room 
ments  with  the  most  jealous  vigi-  for  the  invading  Trojans;  how  that 
lance;  and  displaying  many  traits  the  city  of  Troy-novaatwasbailtas 
of  a  high,  brave  and  magnanimous  the  seat  of  king  Brutus'  royal  power; 
character.  It  is  natural  that  they  how  that  the  throne  was  filled 'du* 
ahould  have  had  some  knowledge  of  ring  a  long  auocession  of  years  by 
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oceupanU  of  ▼arions  character  and  whole  Btory  to  be  an  entire  fabrioa- 
fortune,  until  the  coming  of  the  tion,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
Romans,  with  many  other  things  of  asserted  that  the  alleged  discovery 
worthy  memory,  concerning  which  of  the  manuscript  was  merely  a 
the  curious  reader  may  read  at  shallow  pretence  of  Geoffrey,  to 
length  in  the  many  versions  of  give  color  to  his  wholesale  fables. 
Geoffrey's  Chronicle,  This  was  the  This  opinion  gradually  extended 
story  which  the  learned  bishop  itself — ^it  being  easier  to  deny  the  * 
translated,  embellishing  it,  it  is  to  whole  than  to  discriminate  between 
be  apprehended,  with  some  addi-  the  true  and  the  false — and  no  man 
tions  of  his  own,  particularly  in  being  willing  to  confess  a  belief  in 
relating  the  romantic  history  of  the  puerile  absurdities  which  en- 
king  Arthur  and  the  sage  Merlin,  cumbered  the  narrative,  until,fin ally, 
and  thereby  adding  much  to  the  the  learned  English  antiquarian, 
interest  of  his  narrative,  and  con-  Camden,  confuted  tlie  story  at 
tributing  greatly  to  destroy  its  credit  length  f — though  assigning  no  bet- 
Nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  its  pub-  ter  reason  than  its  intrinsic  improb- 
lication,  and  for  centuries  after-  ability — and,  by  the  weight  of  his 
wards  it  was  received  as  undoubted  opinion,  effectually  discredited  it 
truth,  Edward  I.  actually  founding  forever.  Since  his  time,  all  persons 
kis  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,,  who  have  desired  to  acquire  a  repu- 
upon  his  hereditary  rights  as  the  tation  for  superior  sagacity,  have 
successor  of  Brutus,  and  in  his  let-  affected  in  regard  to  this  matter  a 
ter  to  pope  Boniface,  he  and  his  contemptuous  scepticism,  and  many. 
Parliament,  comprising  one  bun-  perhaps,  who  have  secretly  believed, 
dred  and  four  of  the  barons  of  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  the 
England,  solemnly  declared  their  fact.  Yet  the  story  has  not  been 
belief  in  the  truth  of  his  asser-  without  its  advocates.  Fortescue, 
tion.*  the  learned  Chancellor  of  Henry 
But  as  refinement  and  cultivation  VI.  in  his  book  in  praise  of  the  laws 
advanced,  suspicion  began  to  attach  of  England,  asserts  the  descent  of 
to  the  story ;  the  unfortunate  em-  the  British  kings  from  Brutus  as  a 
hellish  men  ts  of  the  translator  an-  notorious  and  indisputable  fact;^ 
peared,  to  a  critical  reader,  little  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  hesitate 
consistent  with  the  original  narra-  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  assertion, 
tive;  the  completeness  of  the  list  of  and  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Com- 
kings,  when  it  was  probable  that  mon  Law  from  Brutus  ;§  Spencer 
there  would  have  been,  after  such  a  versified  the  entire  genealogy  of 
lapse  of  time,  many  blanks;  and,  Trojan  kings,  devoting  an  entire 
above  all,  the  monstrous  absurdity  canto  of  his  great  poem  to  that 
of  the  feats  as(!ribed  to  Arthur  and  purpose,]  and  declaring  it 

his  doughty  knights,  with  the  mya-  „  .  *      l.u     r  »#  -n  » 

..  ®   ■        i.w  T?  »  L     •  "Argument  worthy  of  Maeonian  quill:" 

tic  nonsense  of  Merlin's  prophecies,        **  ^  ' 

offended  the  good   taste  of  later  Milton  translated  Geoffrey's  chron- 

ages;  and,  as  an  inevitable  conse-  icle  entire,  and  inserted  it  into  his 

quence,  the  whole  book  grew  rap-  fragmentary  history  of   England, 

idly  into  disrepute.    The  Scotch  carefully  refraining  from  lending  fo 

historian,  Buchanan,  without  know-  it  the  sanction  of  his  name,  but 

ing  anything  about  it,  declared  the  evincing  the  most  anxious  desire  to 

^Hume,  Vol.  II.  p.  168.  f  Camden's  Britannia,  pp.  5,6. 

}DeLaadibu8,  Leg.  Ang.,  Gap.  13.  {Prefaces  to  3d  and  4th  Reports. 

II  Faerie  Qneen,  Book  3d. 
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beliere ;  *  Ijeland,  who  lived  in  the  mach  that  is  probably  true  in  tiie 

time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  who  is  traditionary  history  of  the  Gambro* 

called  an  ^incomparable antiquary,"  Britons,  as  the  Welsh  csall  them- 

18  said  to  have  published  a  defence  selves,  and  although  it  would  sctite 

of  the  story;  the  great  John  Selden,  be  wise,  to  borrow  an  expressioo 

universally  designated  in  his  own  from  Lord  Coke,  to  examine  theie 

time  the   '*  Dictator  of  Learning,"  things  in  a  quo  warranto,  neverthe- 

recurs  to  the  theme  frequently  in  less,  much  curious  and  interesting 

his  voluminous  writings,!  never  ex-  information  may  be  gleaned  from  a 

pressing  an  opinion,  but  telling  his  perusal  of  the  records  which  are 

readier  to  believe  or  not,  **as  your  regarded  by  that  people  as  contain- 

mercarial  spirit  shall  prompt,"  and  ing  their  authentic  history.    The 

obviously  disposed  to  credit  it  him-  Wehrh  are,  in  all  probability,  the 

self;^  and  lastly,  it  is,  i^rhaps,  wor-  oldest  people  in  Europe,  and  the 

thy  of  remark,  that   nearly  every  chronicles  preserved  by  their  bards 

great  English  poet  haseither  drawn,  deserve  to  be  considered  the  most 

or  desigrned  to  draw,  from  the  Mon-  ancient  historical  records,  possess- 

mouthChroniele,material  for  poetic  ing  any  pretence  to   genuineoess, 

labor.     It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  that  are  to  be  found  in  that  portion 

add  that  it  is  impossible  Geoffrey  of  the   world.     A   recurrence  to 

should  have  been  the  inventor  of  these  sources  of  information  reveals 

the  story  he  related,  inasmuch  as  the  fact,  that  for  centuries  before 

the  same  story  had  been  promulga-  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Cymri  had 

ted,  and   its  truth  asserted  by  at  been  in  possession  of  a  regularly 

least  one   other  author,  centuries  organized  system   of  govern mest, 

before  Geoffrey's  birth,  though  the  and  of  civil  institutions  of  a  well 

announcement  seems  to  have  exci-  defined  and  peculiar  character.  The 

ted  little  interest  at  the  time,  and  existence  among  them  of  the  order 

had,  probably,  been  forgotten  long  of  bards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 

before  the  publication  of  Geoffrey's  serve  and  transmit  the  knowledge 

version.§  of  all  the  important  events  whicli 

But,  however,  ^the  famous  an-  transpired  in  the  nation,  and  their 

ttque   history"   of  the   Monmouth  early  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 

Chronicler,  may  be  regarded  with  writing,  combined  with  their  singu- 

suspicion,  there  is,  unquestionably,  lar  tenacity  of  existing  institutions, 

*  "But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line  we  cannot  be  so  easily  discharged :  deaoents 
of  ancestry  long  continued ;  laws  and  exploits  not  plainly  seeming  to  be  borrowed; 
defended  by  many,  denyed  utterly  by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole 
Trojan  pretence  were  yielded  up;  yet  those  old  and  inborn  names  of  successive 
kings  never  any  to  have  bin  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part 
of  what  so  long  hath  bin  remembered,  cannot  bethought  without  too  strict  an 
incredulity." — Milton's  History  of  Eitgland^  Book  \st. 

tAualeota  Anglo-Britannica.  Book  1st,  England's  Epinomis,  Cap.  Xst.  Notes 
to  Drayton's  Polyolbion  passion. 

:(in  his  Aualecta  Anglo-Brittannica,  Selden  gives  the  story  of  the  Trojan's  with 
this  preface :  ''  Egone  temere  Berosi  authoritatem  aut  Galfredi  contemnendam 
ducerem?  Egone  etsi  fortasse  fide  minus  dignos  ipsos,  scripta  tamen  eoruracog- 
nitis  indigna  homulus  judicarera?  Enimvero  Hberum  cuique  per  me  judicium 
esto."— StfZd^n'tf  Works,  p»  870. 

JNennius,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Britain,  variously  dated  by  authors,  from  the 
year  800  to  the  year  994,  dietinctly  asserts  the  descent  of  the  original  Britons  from 
the  Trojans,  giving,  however,  two  genealogies  of  Brutus,  one  being  the  same  as 
that  given  by  GeoSrey,  the  other  making  him  the  descendant  of  .£neas,  at  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  generations.  He  says  that  he  "had  derived  this  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Britain  from  ancient  tradition.* 
Nennins^  History  of  Britain.     TranslaUd  by  J.  A*  Giles.  London:  1848. 
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and  their  veneration  for  antiquity,  laws  of  Cambria,  published  a  few 

enabled  them  to  retain  for  long,  pe-  years  ago   by   Mr.  Probert,  who 

riods  authentic  inforntation  of  mat-  seems  to  have  been  a  distinguished 

ters  which,  among  other  nations,  Welch  antiquarian.    The  transia* 

are   committed    to  the  uncertain  tor  avers  them  to  be,  beyond  ques- 

custody  of  oral  tradition,  and  soon  tion,  very  ancient,  even  the  interpo- 

involved  in  oblivion.     The  anxious  lations  being  allowed  to  be  as  old 

desire  for  preserving  accurate  ac-  as  the  tweltltli  century,  and  asserts, 

counts  of  their  genealogies,  which  moreover,  that   there   are  various 

their  regulations  in  regard  to  slav-  copies  still  extant  in  Wales,  differ- 

ery  occasioned,  and  which  custom  ing  in  age  and  orthography,  so  that 

and  pride  subsequently  increased  to  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  should 

a  degree  almost  ludicrous,  induced  have  been  forged.f     The  account 

even  private  persons  to  guard  with  given  in  these  triads  of  the  origin 

strict  vigilance,  the  records  of  their  of  the  Cambrians,   differs   widely 

own  descent,  while  the  intense  loy-  from  that  of  Geoffrey.     They  assert 

alty  and  national  pride  which  they  that  the  tribe  was  led  by  Uu  the 

have,  at    all    times,    manifested,*  Mighty,  from  the  "summer  coun- 

prompted  them   to  preserve  their  try,"  which  region  is  supposed  to 

national  annals  free  from  interpola-  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 

tions  and  errors.    The  bards,  who  stantinople,  at  some  indeterminable 

were  the  custodians  of  these  annals,  time,  far  beyond   the  memory  of 

and  whose  emoluments  and  conse-  any  living  person,  and  after  many 

quence  in  society  were  always  so  wanderings  through  Europe,  finally 

great  as  to  render  them  attentive  to  crossed  the  "hazy  sea,"  and  settled 

their  duties,  and  proud  of  their  po-  in  what  they,  at  first,  called  the 

sition,  adopted,  in  their  relations,  a  *  honey  island,"  but  afterwards  the 

singular  method,  well  adapted, how-  isle  of  Piydain,  which  they  found 

ever,  for  fixing   the  attention  and  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  The 

improving  the  memory.    They  as-  outlines  of  this  story  bear  a  very 

aociated  together  three  events,  pos-  obvious  general  resemblance  to  the 

aessing  some  real  or  fancied  anal-  Trojan   narrative,  and   it  seems  a 

ogy,  and  thus  formed  a  system  of  plausible  theory  that  either  Geof- 

triads,  as  they  were  called,  which  frey,  or  his  guide,changed  the  names 

being  set  to  music,  and  sung  repeat-  of  the  actors  in   the   history,  and 

edly  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  attributing  Trojan   origin   to  Hu, 

could  scarce  have  failed  to  render  and  filling  up  all  blanks  from  his 

them  familiar  with  the  events  com-  own  imagination,  converted  credi- 

memorated.     A  collection  of  these  ble  truth  into  very  improbable  fic- 

triads,  written  by  various  authors  at  tion.      This   hypothesis   will    free 

various  times,  and  relating  to  events  Geoffrey's-account  at  once,  from  all 

in  the   history  of  the  Cambrians,  that  intrinsic  improbability,  which, 

and  occasionally  extending  far  be-  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  the  sole 

yond  the  reach  of  history,  is  trans-  reason  for  its  condemnation,  though, 

lated  and  inserted  as  an  appendix  it  must  be  confessed,  it  leaves  little 

to  a    compilation  of  the   ancient  behind  to  make  us  wish  his  story 

♦  Sir  Waller  Scott  has  incidentally  portrayed  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Welch,  in  the  person  of  Gadwallo,  in  the  Betrothed,  who  sacrifices  his  life 
in  order  to  avenge  Gwenwyn,  *'the  descendant  of  a  thousand  kings." 

f  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  says  a  translation  of  these 
triads  was  published  in  the  welch  Archaiology,  long  before  Mr.  Probert's  book, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  two  translations. 
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true,  or  to  make  it  a  matter  of  tion,  nDivenallj  prevaleDt  in  tke 
much  importance  whether  it  he  true  country  whence  they  derived  thw 
or  false.  All  that  we  can  learn  of  origin ;  and  ita  estahlishmeot  is  do 
Hu  and  his  associates,  amounts  to  where  mentioned  as  an  extraordimi* 
no  more  than  we  mip^ht  reasonably  ry  event,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  it 
enou^^h  conjecture  of  the  first  set*  mentioned,  when  subsequently  allu- 
tlers  of  the  island.  The  exact  time  ded  to,  as  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
of  the  arrival  of  these  Asiatic  ad-  In  this  condition  the  nation  of 
venturers  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  Cambrians  remained  for  yean; 
the  chronicle,  since,  unfortunately,  gradually,  however,  forming  peca- 
no  attempt  at  chronological  order  in  liar  customs,  and  allowing  them  to 
the  relation  of  events  is  made,  but  acquire  the  force  of  law  from  the 
the  date  given  by  Geoffrey,  about  lapse  of  time,  until  the  appearance 
1128  B.  C.  is  as  probable  as  any.  about  the  year  B.  G.  438,  of  their 
The  colony  thus  happily  settled  great  law-giver,  DyvnwalMoelmnd, 
in  the  Honey  Island,  seems  to  have  or,  as  his  name  is  rendered  into 
been  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  modern  Latin,  Dunwallo  Molmn* 
civilization.  The  names  of  the  men  tins.  The  history  of  this  eztrao^ 
who  first  taught  them  to  till  the  dinary  man — for  an  extraordinaiy 
ground,  to  sow  wheat  a^d  barley,  man  be  unquestionahly  waa — is  ia- 
and,  above  all,  to  use  the  plough  teresting.  Though  he  is,  himself 
instead  of  the  mattock  in  cultiva-  scarce  known  to  this  age  by  nsme^ 
tion,  are  gratefully  recorded,  and  the  effects  of  his  wisdom  and  ability 
themselves  designate^]  the  three  are  realised,  even  in  America,  daily, 
benefactors  of  the  Cambrian  nation.  If  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Coke  aven 
For  a  long  time  these  colonies  seem  upon  what  he  calls  "^lucuient  and 
to  have  had  no  social  organization  uncontrollable  proofs,"  that  the 
whatever ;  but  they  were  eventually  most  probable  derivation  of  the 
divided  into  tribes,  and  a  small  gov-  common  law  is  to  be  sought  among 
ernment  established  by  Prydain,  the  Britons,  whose  legislator  Dyvn* 
who  was,  himself,  elected  the  ruling  wal  was,  the  importance  of  the  le- 
chief^  and  after  whom,  in  conside-  suits  which  he  achieved,  ia  acaroeiy 
ration  of  his  great  services,  the  to  be  over-estimated.  Tet  histoij 
island  was  named..  Originally  they  furnishes  a  striking  exemplification 
appear  not  to  have  been  of  a  very  of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  glory, 
warlike  nature,  since  they  are  said  He  civilized,  at  least,  partially,  the 
to  have  left  their  previous  habita-  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  im* 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  proving  their  manners,*  regulating 
dwelling  where  they  might  live  their  domestic  relations,  and  di- 
in  tranquility;  but  subsequently,  gesting  their  laws;  becoming  to  the 
trained  oy  their  internal  conflicts,  Britons  what  Solon  and  Confudos 
and  their  wars  with  the  invading  were  to  the  Athenians  and  Chinese; 
tribes  of  the  Caledonians  and  Irish,  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
they  acquired  a  temper  peculiarly  that  his  name  would  be  held  is 
martial  and  chivalrous.  Of  their  reverence  accordingly ;  yet,  corn- 
domestic  relations,  and  their  pri*  paratively  very  few,  even  in  the 
vate,  social  regulations,  little  is  island  over  which  he  ruled,  are 
known,  previous  to  the  time  of  aware  of  his  ever  having  existed. 
Dunwallo,  though  it  may  reason-  He  founded  a  monarchy  that  has 
ablybe  assumerl  that  slavery  existed  increased,  until  now  the  sun  never 
among  them  all  the  time,  since  it  is  ceases  toshine  upon  its  dominions — 
known  to  have  existed  as  an  institu-  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
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present  occopaiit  of  the  throne  he   bat  the  inhftbitanta,  of  that  isle  have 
eetablished,  is  a  stranger  to  his  never  been  remarkable  for  either 
name.     Reveral  of  the  greatest  of  the  character  of  sentiment,  or  the 
the  English  lawyers  have  labored  to   intensity  of  gratitude,  which  mnst 
connect  his  name  indissolubly  with    continue  to  produce  such  a  result 
their  profession;  but  in  this  age  of  The  Welsh, indeed,  still  regard  their 
progress,  lawyers  have  ceased  to  great  law-giver  as  among  the  pro* 
consult  Selden  and  Spelraan   and   foundest  legislators  of  the  earth, 
Coke,  and  the  majority  of  the  pro-  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabi* 
fession  are  content  to  take  it  for  tants  of  Great  Britain  are  ignorant 
granted  that  the  common  law  does   alike  of  him,  and  his  laws.    The 
not  ante-date  King  Alfred.  Tbehon-  learned   and  cprious  preserve  his 
orable  mention  made  of  him  by  the   remembrance,  only  that  they  may 
poets  seems  to  avail  but  little  more   indulge  in  elaborate  and  unprofita- 
than  that  of  the  prose  writers  to   ble  discoveries  as  to  whetner  he 
preserve  his  remembrance.    Milton   ought  to  be  considered  a  realityi  or 
and  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  either   a  shadow.  Nevertheless  his  memo- 
of  whom  might  have  conferred  im-   ry  is  not  yet  consigned  to  irretriev- 
mortality  upon  a  man  of  his  note,    able   oblivion.      The    enthusiastic 
have  all  made  allusion  to  his  name   pride  of  the  Welshmen  has  preserv- 
snd  actions;  yet,  probably,  many    ed  the  history  of  the  achievement! 
scholars  who  are  familiar  with  Eng-   of  their  great  countryman,  and  now, 
lish  literature,  would  not  recognize   at  the    distance    of   twenty-three 
his  name,  if,  by  any  improbable   hundred  years,  we  record  with  plea- 
chance,  they  should  happen  to  hear   surable  satisfaction,  the  name  of 
it    The  brief  mention  of  him  by    him  who  first  established  the  wide 
Milton,*  is  contained  in  his  frag-  foundation  of  those  "  used  and  ap- 
mentary  history  of  England,  a  work   proved"  laws  which  we  are  accus- 
now  little  read,  and  preserved  from   tomed  to  reverence  as  ^  our  brave 
utter  oblivion  only  by  the  fame  of  father's  legacy." 
the  author :    Spenser's    elaborate       The  account  of  G^firey,  relates 
work,  though   an    unquestionable   that  the  line  of  Brutus,  whose  de- 
classic,  is  km>wn  to  the  majority  of  scendants  had  filled  the  throne  for 
readers  only  by  its  title ;  and  the   more  than  five  hundred  years,  final- 
student  of  Shakspeare  who  reads   ly  became  extinct  by  the  deaths  of 
that  Molroutius  the  brothers  Ferrex   and  Porrex, 

"  Wa.  the  first  Briton  which  did  put  J^^  'J^'^  «»<^^  ^'^^  '«  Contending 
His  brows  wjthio  a  golden  crown  and  for   the   crown.    There  being  nl> 
calied  lawful  heir  to  the  vacant  seat  the 
Himscf  a  King,  'f  natives  became  divided,  in  the  inev- 
is  left  by  the  annotators  to  indulge  itable  distractions  which  followed^ 
his  fancy  in  unassisted  speculations  into  many  small  tribes,  each  tribe 
as   to    who  Molmutius  was,  and  electing  its  separate  chief.    After 
when  he  lived.  fifty  years  of  internal  discord  ap- 
Other  nations  eternize  the  names  peared  Dunwallo  Molmutius,  who, 
of  those  who  render  them  corres-  succeeding  to  the  authority  of  his 
ponding  services,  and  when  in   a  father,  Cloten  King  of  Com  wall,  en- 
degree  of  civilization   no  farther  gaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring 
advanced  than  the  Bri tains  were,  cliiefsand,finally,  reduced  the  whole 
,  at  this  time,  are  apt  to  deify  them ;  island  to  obedience.  Having  restored 

♦Milton's  Prose  Works,  Vol.  3,  p.  9.  fCymballne,  Act  1,  Sec.  1. 
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peace  and  tranquility  to  the  land  fill  an  immense  library,  while  the 
and  his  aathority  bein^  every  where  original  laws  of  Dyonwal  might  be 
acknowledged,  he  laid  aside  the  compressed  in  a  small  pamphlet; 
sword  and  applied  himself  diligent-  but,  nevertheless,  the  trial  by  jnrj, 
ly  to  the  duties  of  a  ruler  and  a  and  many  other  of  the  most  dis- 
statesman.  Hitherto  his  country  tinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
had  possessed  none  but  unwritten  common  law,  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
and  informal  laws,  and  those,  pro-  Molmutine  laws, 
bably,  of  the  rudest  nature.  Dun-  Perhaps,  before  we  speak  of 
wallo  perceives  the  defect,  and  sup-  those  laws,  it  would  be  proposed  to 
plied  it  by  composing  and  promul-  indicate  the  sources  whence  we 
gatingabody  of  laws,  which,  though  derive  our  knowledge  of  them,  sod 
to  some  extent  only  a  digest  and  the  authorities  which  are  responri- 
revision  of  those  which  had  pre-  ble  for  their  authenticity.  The 
viously  obtained  by  custom,  are  earliest  author  who  mentions  Don- 
nevertheless  indebted  to  him  for  their  wallo  is,  perhaps,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
form  and  approximate  perfection,  mouth.  He  states  that  after  the 
and  to  which  he,  doubtless,  added  extinctionof  the  line  of  Brutus — ^by 
very  greatly.  the  death  of  Porrex,  and  amidst  the 
These  laws  governed  the  entire  the  consequent  civil  wars  which 
island  for  many  years.  About  the  rage  in  the  island — at  length  ap- 
year  646,  Geldas  translated  them  peared  ^  a  vouth  of  great  spirit  who 
from  the  original  into  Latin,  and  excelled  alf  the  kings  of  Britain  in 
about  the  year  872,  King  Alfred  valor  and  gracefulness  of  person." 
rendered  Gildas'  translation  into  The  manhood  of  this  handsome 
Saxon  and,  making  many  additions,  prince  did  not  disappoint  the  pro- 
promulgated  the  new  compilation  mise  of  his  youth.  After  conquer-  | 
as  the  laws  which  was  to  govern  ing  the  entire  island  he  established  : 
the  island  thenceforward.*  From  laws  for  the  govern  men  t  of  the  peo- 
these  laws  of  Alfred  and  the  other  pie,  and  after  a  glowing  reign  of 
laws  introduced  by  the  west  Saxons  forty  years,  died,  and  was  buried  in  \ 
and  the  Danes ;  King  Edward  the  the  city  of  London — then  called  ' 
Confessor  digested  a  collection  of  Troynovant  In  relation  to  the 
rules  which  prevailed  throughout  laws  thus  promulgated,  Geoffrey  is 
the  whole  island.  About  this  col-  very  brief.  He  merely  states  thst 
lection,  as  a  nucleus,  the  great  Molmutius  allowed  the  privilege  of 
body  of  the  extensive  system  of  sanctuary  to  the  temple  of  the  gods, 
jurisprudence,  known  as  the  com-  the  highways  and  husbandmen's 
mon  law  of  England,  has  by  grad-  ploughs,  and  adds  that  if  any  is  ca- 
ual  and  almosi  imperceptible  addi-  rious  to  know  all  that  he  decreed 
tions  formed  itself.  By  far  the  "  let  him  read  the  Molmutine  laws 
larger  part  of  that  system  is,  indeed,  which  Gildas,  the  historian,  trans- 
of  subsequent  growth,  since  the  lated  into  Latin,  ancjl  king  Alfred 
volumes  which  incorporate,  it  would  into  English.''    The  nature  of  the 

•  "Occurrit  lo  historia  mentio  Legum  Molmutionarura  quaai  a  Molmutio  Rege 

Britonum  quern    floruisse   asserunt  anno    aondum  eluceotio  gratiae  430,  dice- 

'  bantur.     Has  leges  (inquit  Cestricensis  Monachus)  Gildas  historicus  transtalitde 

Brittaaico  in  Latinum  et  Rex  Aluredas  postmodum  de  Latino  in  SaxooicoBi. 
Ipse  qiioque  Aluredus  lesem  Anglice  conscrtptam  superadjecit,  quae  West  Sax- 
onelaga'TOcabatar.  Tandem  Dauis  in  hac  terra  dominanlibus  tertia  lex  emaoa- 
Tit  quae  Davelaga  dicebatur.  Ex  his  tribus  legibus  Sanctus  Edwardus  teriius 
Commnem  Legem  edidit,  quae  leges  Edwardi  usque  hodie  Yocantur." — Sir  Mmrj 
Spelman^t  Gioeeary^  in  vert.  Le  Mereiorum, 
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law  is  not  to  be  aecertained  from  An  original  investigation  of  their 
Geoffrey,  but  we  think  his  testi-  traditions  and  records  is,  of  course, 
monyas  to  their  existenceis  of  some  impossible  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
si^ificance  and  perfectly  crecHble.  lantir*.,  but,  fortunately,  that   work 
Whatever  may  be  thouj^ht  of  the  has  already  been  performed  by  par- 
probable  truth  of  his  Trojan  gen  ties  whom  we  suppose  to  be  per- 
ealogy,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt-  fectly  reliable,  ana  we  have  only 
ing  his  evidence   as  to  the   facts  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  results  of 
connected    with   Molmutius.     His  their  labor, 
account  cannot  have  been  a  fiction       As  we  have  already  had  occasion 
of  his  own,  since  it  corresponds  per-  to  stete,  a  translation  of  Dyonwul'a 
fectly  with  the  relation  of  Welsh  triads   was  published   in  London, 
manuscripts  still  in   existence — at  early  in  the  present  century,  by  Mr. 
least  as  old  as  Geoffrey's  work — and  William  Probert,  an  eminent  anti- 
professing  to  be  copied  from  others  quarian  and  a  member  of  the  Cym- 
infinitely  older.     His  statement  is  rodorion  Society, 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of       From  this  translation  we  have 
Ranulphus  Cestrensis  and  Matthew  princtipslly  derived  onr  knowledge 
Westminster,*      among     English  of   the   laws  of   Molmntius.       It 
chroniclers,   and   by   the   unirorm  wonld  be  tedious,  and,  perhaps,  su- 
consent  of  the  Welsh  authors,  who  pererogatory,  to  recapitulate  the  ar- 
derive  their  knowledge  from  sources  ijfuments  adduced  by  the  translator 
superior  to  Geoffrey's  own;  audit  in  favor  of  their  credibility,  and, 
is  impossible,  but  there  should  have  ;is  we  have  already  cited  other  au- 
been  some  foundation  for  his  asser-  thorities  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
tions  while  the  briefness  of  his  al-  a  belief  in  their  genuineness,  we 
Insion  precludes  the  suspicion  that  feel  authorized  to  announce  that 
be  may  have  added  to  the   truth,  the  laws  attributed  to   Molmntius 
But  although  we  cite  Geoffrey  as  a  were,  in  all  probability,  the  laws 
witness — important  because  of  the  which  really  governed  the  island 
early  date  of  his  work — we  by  no  at  the  time  to  which  they  are  re- 
means  )*ely  upon  him  as  the  chief  ferred.*     It  was  our  original  in  ten- 
authority  for  the   authenticity   of  tion  to  allude  to  these  laws,  only 
Dyonwal's  laws.    It  is  among  the  so  far  as  they  related  to  slavery,  but 
Welsh  who  are  the  lineal  descend-  we  are  tempted  to  delay  a  short 
ants  of  the  ancient  Britons,   and  time,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
who  still  preserve,  to  a  great  extent,  the  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
their  language  and  customs,  that  time  which  they  display,  and  of  ex* 
we  must  look  for  the  best  evidence,  hibiting  how  much  the  Common 

*Cited  by  Selden  in  England's  epinooiies! 

fit  is,  perhaps,  well  to  notice  here,  a  singnlar  passage  in  the  preface  to  Dr. 
Wotton's  "Leges  Wallicse,"  written  by  William  Clark.  Although  the  laws  pro- 
mnlgated  among  the  Welsh,  bv  Howef  the  Good,  in  the  year  948,  expressly  refer 
to  and  distinctly  re-affirm  the  laws  of  Molmutius,  yet  the  author  dogmatically,  and 
without  designing  any  reason,  or  adducing*  any  evidence  to  sustain  his  opinions, 
asserts  the  passage  to  be  an  interpolated  forgery,  and  then  relies  upon  Howel'a 
fiulure  to  mention  his  predecessor  as  conclusive  evidence  that  Dunwallo  never 
existed.  He  frankly  confesses,  however,  that  the  story  was  hardly  questioned  by 
other  antiquarians.  "Non  tamen  sum  nescius  aliam  a  viris  nonnuUis  iiaqwe  iu 
Be  AiUquaria  tnagni  nominUy  placnisse  opinionem,  Brittannos  neminem  multi 
primis  seoulis,  etiam  ante  I.  Cfesarum,  unam  candemque  scWpti  juris  regulam 
habnisse:  Dunwallonem  quondam  Molmutium  legum  volumen  edidisse,  quas 
Britones  Molmutinas  vocabulo  a  conditore  sumpto,  appellarnut.*' — LegeM  Wal" 
EeelesiasiiecB  €t  dviies^  ^c,    London,  1790. 
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Law  of  England,  and,  in  conae-  tion  was  coneidered  a  Teounoiatioa 

quence,  our  own  inntitutions  have  of  citizenship.     All  citizens,  ezoepi 

been  inflnenced  by  thera.  bards,  iudges  and  scholara,  wen 

The  country  governed  by  these  compellable  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
laws,  then  called  Cambria,  com-  fence  of  the  State.  Crimea  were 
prised  a  large  portion  of  the  island  punishable  by  fines,  slavery  and 
of  Great  Britam.  The  inhabitants  death ;  theft  being  generally  capi- 
were  divided  into  freemen  and  tal.  Women  committing  crimes  in 
slaves,  the  latter  class  of  whom  we  the  presence  of  their  husband^ 
shall  presently  speak  further,  being  youths  under  fourteen,  idiots,  dnink- 
by  far  the  most  numerous.  The  en  persons,  and  persons  under  do* 
freemen  were  divided  into  chiefe  reas,  were  not  punishable  for  of- 
and  citizens.  Each  free-bom  Cam-  fences  at  all. 
brian  was  entitled  to  five  acres  The  government  was  anomalous 
(about  twice  the  size  of  the  English  and  somewhat  intricate.  The  l^;ii- 
acre)  of  land,  and  to  the  privilege  lature  consisted  of  the  supreme 
of  bearing  arms,  of  hunting  beasts  chief  or  king,  which  office  was  be* 
of  the  chase,  and  of  voting  in  the  redttary,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
councils  of  the  tribe.  The  bards  tribes,  who  met  in  council  for  the 
were  bound,  from  the  nature  of  purpose  of  enacting  laws.  Every 
their  office,  to  record  all  the  occur-  chief  of  a  tribe  was,  ^de  jure,"  en* 
rences  in  the  history  of  the  tribe,  titled  to  a  seat  in  this  assembly, 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  grand  which  was  convened  at  the  pleis- 
councils,  and  in  the  courts  of  jus-  sure  of  the  king.  Although,  ia 
tice ;  and  to  preserve  and  impart  to  general,  the  enactments  of  this  body 
their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  bound  the  whole  nation,  yet  tlie 
arts  and  scienc/cs  peculiar  to  their  right  of  nullification  by  any  of  the 
profession.  The  bards,  counsellors,  tnbes ;  which  composed  the  nation, 
persons  skilled  in  painting,  persons  was  explicitly  recognised  and  care- 
able  to  read  and  write  the  Cam-  fully  guarded.  If,  by  any  of  the 
brian  language,  smiths,  stone-ma-  laws  ena«)ted  by  the  legislature,  in- 
sons  and  carpenters,  were  entitled  justice  was  done  to  any  of  the 
to  five  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  tribes;  or  if,  at  any  time,  the  great 
their  apportionment  as  citizens,  convention  failed,  in  the  words  of 
Physicians  and  merchants,  being  the  triad,  *^to  impart  full  and  pe^ 
professors  of  "city  arts,*'  were  enti-  manent  justice,"  any  chief  might 
tied  to  certain  city  privileges  which  convene  the  citizens  of  his  own 
are  not  exactly  defined,  and  proteo-  tribe,  and,  with  their  concurraioeb 
tion  was  guaranteed  to  foreign  mer-  abrogate  the  obnoxious  law.  In 
chants  visiting  their  ports.  these  conventions,  every  freeholder 

Acorn-wood   (before   the  intro-  who  was  the  head  of  a  family  was 

duction  of  wheat  bread,  was  made  entitled  to    a  vote,  and  whatevtf 

from    acorns  alone,)  soon   mines,  was  determined  in   this   aaeembly 

and  the  beasts  of  tne  chase  were  every  citizen  was  bound  to  main- 

oommon  to  all  citizens.    Freemen,  tain.    Citizens  in  one  tribe  woe 

alone,  could  hold  real  estate,  but  citizens  in  all. 

bondmen   might  possess  personal  A  court  of  law  wv(  provided  for 

property,  except  arms  and  horses,  every  hundred — a  territory  oom- 

£very  freeman   had  the  right  to  prinng  about  fifty  thousand  Eng* 

emigrate  whenever  he  chose— ex-  lish  acres.    The  judge  was  reqmr* 

oept  when  employed  in  the  service  ed  to  be  a  free-born  Cumbrian,  able 

of  the  State— though  such  emigra-  to  trace  his  pedigree  for  nine  gen- 
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•ratioDa,  perfect  in  all  his  facilities  sessing,  very  early,  the  art  of  wri- 
and  learned  in  the  law.  Besides  ting,  they  carefully  preserved  the 
the  judge,  there  were  jurors  in  memory  of  the  prominent  eventa 
every  court,  varying  in  number  in  the  history  of  their  country,  and 
from  seven  to  fifty.  None  could  though  the  evidence  is  often  meagre 
be  jurors  except  free  bom  Cambfi-  and  unsatisfactory,  it  is  unques- 
ans  who  were  the  heads  of  fami-  tionably  more  reliable  than  oral 
liea.  The  business  of  the  judge  tradition,  upon  which  alone  the 
was  "  to  confirm  by  his  legs!  sen-  early  history  of  most  other  coun- 
tence  the  determination  of  the  tries  is  founded, 
jurors.''  Disputes  concerning  lands.  Such  is  the  dim  outline  of  the 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  civil  polity  which  the  Gambro-Bri- 
natnralization  of  foreigners  could  ton  lawgiver  established  in  the 
only  be  settled  in  open  court.  The  island  that  he  governed.  It  dia- 
pleadings  were  all  recorded  by  plays  an  advancement  in  civiliza- 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  pre*  tion  far  beyond  what  is  generally 
served  in  the  custody  of  the  judge,  supposed  to  have  been  attained  by 
The  provisions  of  the  law  in  reia-  the  Britons  at  that  time,  and  the 
tion  to  evidence  are  remarkably  distinct  establishment  of  the  trial 
mroilar  to  thqse  which  prevail  in  by  jury,  together  with  the  many 
the  common  law  at  this  day,  though  coincidences  and  resemblances  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  is  usually  the  common  law  as  it  is,  which  the 
anppoeed  to  be  of  very  recent  date.  Molmutine  laws  contain, sufficiently 
The  evidence  of  witnesses  once  con-  demonstrate  that  its  influence  is  to 
ricted  of  perjury,  or  of  persons  of  be  traced,  even  at  this  day,  in  our 
notoriously  bad  character,  was  ex-  own  venerated  institutions.  We 
eluded.  The  oath  of  the  party  was  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite 
to  be  received  in  case  of  rape  and  the  authority  of  Spelman,  to  the 
asaault,  and  of  a  father  receiving  effect  that  the  Marcian  law,  corn- 
er disowning'his  reputed  son.  The  pounde<l  of  the  Molmutine  laws 
form  of  the  swearing  was  accord-  and  the  Uws  of  Queen  Marcia, 
ing  to  the  Druidical  religion,  and  is  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years 
described  as  a  ^'  solemn  attestation  subsequently  to  Dnnwallo,  was  one 
in  the  fince  of  God."  of  the  three  bodies  of  law  from 
The  most  peculiar  part  of  their  which  King  Edward  compiled  that 
political  system  was  the  institution  digest  which  bore  his  name^  and 
of  bards,  who  may  properly  be  which  was  so  long  held  in  peculiar 
considered  officers  of  the  govern-  esteem  by  the  people  of  England, 
ment.  They  were  held  in  the  high-  and  it  is  well  known  that  that  di- 
€6t  esteem,  and  were  rewarded  for  gest  formed  the  nucleus  around 
their  services  with  both  immuni-  which  all  the  legislative  and  judi- 
tiea  and  honors.  Their  duties,  cial  additions  to  the  common  law 
however,  were  not  a  little  onerous,  have  been  accumulated.  It  is  ob- 
They  were  required  to  preserve  vious,  therefore,  that  a  direct, 
records  of  ^  every  heroic  action,  though  remote,  connection  exists 
whether  of  individuals  or  of  the  between  those  early  regulations  and 
tribe ;  of  any  event  of  the  times ;  our  own  system  of  law ;  and  a 
of  natural  phenomena;  of  wars,  knowledge  of  the  general  jurispm- 
and  victories.''  It  is  to  this  insti-  deuce  established  among  the  Brit- 
tution  that  we  are  indebted,  in  all  ons  is  not  only  indispensable  to  an 
probability,  for  all  we  know  con-  understanding  of  their  peculiar 
earning  the  Cambro-Britons*    Pos-  regulations  in  regard  to  a  slavery, 
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bat  is  highly  condacive  to  a  thor-  digest  of  the  prescriptive  cnatoiiM 

Ottgh  appreciation  of   the  origin  of  the  nation,  it  is  treated  always 

and  authority  of  oar  American  in-  entirely  as  a  flatter  of  course,  and 

stitutions.  seems  never  to  have  been  looked 

We  hope  this  consideration  may  upon  as  an  innovation.     It  is  prob- 

induce  our  readers,  in   some  de-  able  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 

gree,  to  excuse  us  for  the  extended  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  wtt« 

space  we  have  involuntarily  occu-  in  a  state  of  bondage.     The  rank 

pied  in  relating  facts  only  indirectly  and  privileges  which  were  assigned 

connected    with  our  subject     Our  to  the  free-born  Cambrian,  and  the 

main  design  is  to  prove  that  slavery  high  estimation  in  which  bis  posi- 

existed  in  Britain  from  its  earliest  tion  seems  to  have  been  held,  sofli- 

recorded  history,  and  to  elucidate,  ciently    indicate    that    that   class 

as  far  as  possible,  from  the  meagre  must  have  constituted  the  exoep- 

records  which  remain,  the  charac-  tion  to  the  general  condition  of  the 

teristics  of  the  institution.  We  have  population.    Among  a  rude,  baibS' 

taken    it   for    granted,   we    hope  rous  people,  isolated  from   the  reet 

neither  presumptuously   nor  unjus-  of  the  world,   clothed   with  skins 

tifiably,  that  most  of  our  readers  and  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 

are  not  conversant  with  the  facts  of  agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  the 

which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  chase,   it  is  scarcely  possible  thst 

we  have  deemed  it  necessary,  in  or-  there  should  have  been  any  social 

der  to  render  whst  we  have  to  re-  distinctions,  except  the  fundaroen- 

late  of  slavery  intelligible,  to  reca-  tal  distinction  of  master  and  slave, 

pitulate,  as  briefly  as  was  consist-  It  has  been  asserted  by  Burke,  that 

entwith  perspicuity,  the  precedent  where  slavery  exists  in  any  part  of 

events  of  English   history.     If  we  the  world,  ^  those  who  are  free  are 

may  be  pardoned  for  unavoidably  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealooB 

dwelling  so  long  upon  preliroina-  of  their  freedom."     Such,  at  least, 

ries,   we   will   faithfully   endeavor  seems  to  have  been  the  case  among 

henceforward  to  adhere  closely  to  the  ancient  Cambrians.     The  dig- 

the  immediate  object  of  the  paper,  nity  and  authority  of  the  roaster 

Slavery  seems  to  have  been  from  seem  to  have  been  maintained  with 
time  immemorial  an  established  the  utmost  rigor.  None  but  free- 
institution  among  the  Cyrori. —  men  could  vote  in  the  assemblies 
Whether  the  original  settlers  of  of  the  tribe,  and  the  fact  that  every 
Britain  came  from  Asia  Minor,  as  freeman  was  entitled  to  a.  vote,  is 
the  accounts  we  have  referred  to  strongly  significiitive  of  the  small- 
allege,  or,  at  a  later  period,  from  the  ness  of  their  number.  None  bat 
neighbouring  continent  of  Europe,  freemen  could  hold  any  political 
as  the  speculatists  imagine,  it  is  office,  or  be  judges  or  jurors.  Only 
equally  certain  that  slavery  must  freemen  could  hold  real  estate  or 
always  have  been  a  part  of  their  sustain  armorial  bearings ;  they 
social  systems,  since  it  existed  from  alone  could  possess  arms  and 
the  earliest  periods,  among  the  horses;  they  alone  were  entitled 
Qauls  and  Germans,*  as  well  as  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  justice; 
among  the  oriental  nations.  Ac-  and.  finally,  they  alone  preserved 
cordingly,  in  the  Molmutine  laws,  the  right  of  changing  their  habita- 
which,  however  perfected  and  di-  tii>ns  at  pleasure.  The  time  of  the 
'  gested  by  Dunwallo,  were  only  a  master  was  employed  in  assistiDg 


•  **Pleb8  paene  servonim  Toco  habetur." — Cauar  De  BeU,  QaL  JAb.  trt. 
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in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  in  many  cases,  made  slaves,  and 
his  tribe,  in  directing  the  labor  of  their  descendants  were  subjected 
his  slaves,  in  attending  the  conven-  without  pitj  to  the  same  penalty  as 
tions  of  freemen,  in  the  practice  of  their  fathers.  The  singular  custom 
military  exercises,  and  in  the  pur-  of  enslaving  illegitimate  children, 
suits  of  the  chase,  which  were  however,  forms  the  most  peculiar 
priviles:es  exclusive  to  his  class,  feature  of  Cambrian  law  on  this 
and  wiiich  constituted,  in  that  age,  subject  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  peculiar  distinction  of  his  dig-  this  law  is  that  celibacy  and  illicit 
nity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con-  intercourse  might  be  prevented, 
dition  of  the  slave  was,  in  all  prob-  but  this  assertion  supposes  a  de- 
ability,  excessively  onerous.  De-  gree  of  refinement  and  morality 
barred  from  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  superior  to  what  might  have  been 
or  the  exercise  of  his  own  incliuA-  expected.  It  is  prot>able  that  a 
tion  in  anything ;  almost  entirely  very  different  reason  was  the  true 
precluded  from  the  hope  of  manu-  cause  of  the  enactment,  and  that  it 
mission ;  subjected  almost  abso-  was  by  its  operation  that  the  bond* 
lutelly  to  the  power  of  savage  mas-  men  maintained  their  numerical 
ters,  cruel  and  ferocious  by  nature,  preponderance.  The  law  not  only 
and  to  whom  neither  civilization  reduoed  to  slavery  all  children  born 
nor. Christianity  had  taught  the  du-  out  of  wedlock,  but  also  permitted 
ties  of  humanity;  compelled  to  la-  the  father  to  disown,  by  his  own 
hour  without  cessation  that  others  oath,  any  children  born  to  him  in 
might  reap  the  benefit;  without  matrimony,  and  gave  them  to  him 
consequence  in  the  political,  or  as  his  slaves.  It  is  well  known  that 
consideration  in  the  social  commu-  Julius  Csesar  asserted  of  the  Brit- 
nity ;  such  was  his  condition,  and  ons,  four  centuries  later,  that  it  was 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  customary  among  them  for  ten  or 
servitude  more  abject.  twelve  males  to  possess  wives  in 
The  regulations  concerning  the  common,  the  children  of  each  wife 
manner  in  which  freemen  were  being  assigned  to  him  who  first 
enslaved  and  slaves  manumitted  married  her.* 
among  the  Cymri,  are  peculiar  and  In  such  a  state  of  society  it  is  ob- 
remarkable.  There  were  among  vious  a  father  might  safely  repudi- 
them,  with  respect  to  the  manner  ate  the  greater  number  of  his  pu- 
of  their  creation,  three  classes  of  tative  children ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
slaves,  viz:  foreigners,  criminals  bable  a  Cambrian  father  would 
and  illegitimate  children,  all,  how*  have  entertained  much  scruple  in 
ever,  occupying  the  same  relative  regard  to  enslaving,  as  he  might 
position,  and  all  alive  transmitting  his  own,  far  less  those  whom  he 
their  condition  to  their  posterity,  supposed  to  belong  to  another, 
The  rule  which  reduced  to  slavery  where  by  that  means  they  became 
all  foreigners  confing  to  the  shores  added  to  his  wealth.  Husbands 
of  Cambria,  had,  and  inhospitable  who  could  allow  a  community  of 
as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  in-  wives,  would  not  be  likely,  as  fath- 
exofably  enforced,  the  only  excep-  ers,  to  object,  from  any  tenderness 
tion  being  in  favor  of  the  foreign  of  feeling,  to  their  progeny  being 
merchants  who  traded  to  their  reduced  to  bondage;  and  by  the 
ports.   Condemned  criminals  were,  operation   of  this  law,  in  all  pro- 

*De  Bello  Oallico.  Lib.  v.  sir.  "Progenitors,"  says  Milton,  somewhat  curtly, 
"  not  to  be  gloried  in." 
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bability,  many  nnfortiiiiate  inftmto  was  called  the  ubbratob;  be  U> 
were  made  slavee.  Blackstone  came,  on  attaining  manhood,  tb« 
amused  himself  by  attempting  to^  head  of  his  &mily ;  his  father  sod 
demonstrate  that  it  was  im|>ossible'  grand-father  were  subjected  to  his 
for  a  freeman  rightfully  to  be  made  rule,  and  he  was  solemnly  admitted 
a  slave  by  any  of  the  methods  to  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  and  re- 
indicated  by  Justinian,  but  he  has  ceived  his  portion  of  land  eqnillj 
not  chosen  to  inform  us  whether,  with  the  other  citizens.  If  s  liree- 
in  his  opinion,  the  method  adopted  bom  female  married  a  bondmu, 
by  his  British  ancestry  was  more  the  circumstance  was  allowed  to 
consistent  with  reason  and  justice,  raise  the  condition  of  her  husbaad 
The  methods  of  manumitting  one  degree;  the  fifth,  therefore, is 
slaves  among  the  Cambrians  were  descent,  whose  ancestors  being 
no  less  peculiar  than  those  by  bondmen,  had  all  married  free. 
which  freemen  were  enslaved.  The  bom  females, became,  himself,  free- 
bondman  who  was  ninth  in  des*  It  was  this  regrulation  which  is  sop- 
cent  from  his  ancestor,  who  was  posed  to  have  occasioned  the  hd- 
firstrednced  to  slavery,  was  admitted  gular  fondness  for  tracing  tbeir 
to  freedom,  and  not  only  were  his  genealogies,  which  the  Welch  re- 
children  free,  but  his  birth  had  the  tain  to  Uiis  day,  though  the  reason 
effect  of  liberating  such  of  his  an-  has  long  since  ceased.  A  pedigfree 
oestors  as  were  living  at  that  time,  of  ninia  degrees  was  equivalent  to  a 
The  authority  conferred  upon  him  patent  of  nobility ;  the  want  of  it 
who  thus  unconsciously  rendiered  operated  as  a  disfranchisemest, 
this  service  to  his  kindred,  proves  since  without  it  no  one  could  ex- 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  ercise  the  prerogatives  of  citizea- 
boon  of  freedom  was  held.    He  ship. 
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Silently  the  evening  hours 

Come  and  pass  away ; 
Sombre,  sleepy  night  overpowers 

Fair  and  bright-eyed  day — 
Strewing  flowers,  sleepy  flowers, 

On  her  silent  way, 
With  a  perfume  sweet  that  steepeth 
In  oblivion,  and  keepeth 

Bound  the  restless  world ; 
But  while  all  its  tumult  sleepeth. 

Day's  bright  banner  furled, 
To  the  student  is  a  watch-sign. 

Is  a  sign  to  me— 
Rest  for  knowledge  to  reslg^n— 
But  in  sooth  this  memory  mine, 
With  its  studies  doth  entwine 

Ever  thoughts  of  THXB. 
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There  was  a  deep  hush,  a  solemn  the  dear  departed — and  ooromenoed 
stillnen  in  the  house.  A  lonely  husy  life,  in  her  native  oityi  as  A 
mourner  sat  with  bowed  head  be*  fiishionable.  It  was  no  one^s  coo* 
side  the  rigid  form,  stretched  in  aem  if  Madame  Smith  had  never 
&neral  garb,  on  the  white  cover-  heard  of  Lindley  Murray,  or  made 
lid.  To-morrow  would  bear  him  an  early  acqaaintimoe  with  those 
from  her  forever ;  forever  I  O  word  foes  of  our  childhood,  Walker  and 
of  dreadful  woe  I  Was  it  not  only  Webster.  Need  the  aristoeratic 
A  few  days  of  parting,  or  a  few  Miss  D^  Haven,  as  she  moves  with 
weeks!  No,  it  was  a  long  forever,  queenly  grace,  in  her  golden  bro- 
and  the  pale,  dead  lips  seemed  to  cade,  through  the  gorgeous  apant* 
echo,  forever.  But  what  cared  ments  of  Madame  Smito,  make  the 
Madame  Smith  for  all  this ;  her  acquaintance  of  the  presiding  ge- 
nephew  had  committed  the  unpar-  nius  of  the  occasion!  ^  By  no  means; 
donable  crime  of  marrying  one  who  it  is  a  chaming  feature  of  modem 
had  no  broad  lands,  or  family  jew*  society,''  says  Mr.  Raymond  Harria, 
els.  She  rustled  along  in  no  queen-  'Hhat  one  need  not  be  bored  te 
ly  brocades ;  she  swept  past  in  no  know  the  people  whose  parties  they 
princely  chariot.  He  had  wedded  are  attending.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
K>r  love;  "so  be  it,"  said  Madame  pected  of  Mrs.  Col.  Deal,  as  she  sill 
Smith,  he  played  for  love,  and  he  m  dignified  state  on  the  crimson 
won  poverty ;  he's  lying  dead  in  the  divan,  to  return  Madame  Smith's 
opposite  house-— perhaps  he  starved  salutation,  '^how  is  you  all  f"  Suck 
to  death — who  knows !  Not  Ma-  little  politeness  are  works  of  super* 
dame  Smith,  she  knew  nothing  erogation ;  and,  my  dear  oreatnre^ 
about  it,  excepting  he  died  suddenly  you  may  as  well  dispense  with  them 
after  her  invitations  were  issued,  m  this  crowd,"  continues  Mr.  Ray* 
and  the  fete  could  not  be  postponed;  mond  Harris,  picking  up  Madame 
there  was  a  Lord  to  be  feted,  and  Smith's  delicate  flower  glass,  snap- 
mirth  and  mnsic  were  to  rule  the  ping  it  from  the  frail  stem,  and, 
niffht.  with  admirable  nonchalance,  repl»» 

lladame  Smith  when  living  over  cing  it  on  the  table, 
the  store  of  her  husband,  a  hard*       **  You   wretched  ereature,  look 

ware   merchant,    was  plain    Mrs.  what  you  have  done !"  and  Miss  De 

Smith;  but  the  gentleman  dying,  Haven  points  with  her  jewelled  fait 

he  left  an  ample  fortune,  plunged  to  the  broken  fragments. 
Mra.  Smith  in  woe  and  crape,  and       "  Accidents  will  happen,  my  dear 

sent  her  to  travel  in  Europe.    She  young  lady ;  I  feel  deeply  peniteni; 

returned asMadame Smith; brought  I  assure  you;  but  here;  let's  bury 

with  her  some  paintings,  which  she  all  remembrance  of  the  sad  deed  by 

pronounced  chef-d'oeuvres,  an  im-  throwing  the  pieces  out  of  the  win- 

posiDg  arrav  of  head-dresses  and  dow;  **  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  ;"- 

floiin<^  silks,  opened  a  palatial  now  who's  the  wiser!    John,  the 

maosion  in  which  she  never  breath-  waiter,  will  be  punished  to  morrow, 

ed  the  name  of  SheflQeld  steel — so  for  stealing  it;  thus  you  see,  all  ia 

pecoliarly  sacred  to  the  memory  of  well  that  ends  well.** 
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**  A  rery  pleasing  tenninfttion  for       The  deir  diild,  who  was  a  nudd- 

John,  certainly,''  responded  Miss  en   lady   on    that   side  of  forty 

De  Haven.  from  which  the  sunshine  has  de- 

'^Doyou  know,"  asked  Mr.  Bay-  parted,  dressed  in  a  dove  colonred 

mond  Harris,  *Hhat  David  Reid,  or  silk,  and  with  manrellonsly  brown 

Dayede  as  his  gifted  aunt  calls  him,  hair,  seated  herself  complacently  bj 

is  Ijdng  dead  in  Uie  opposite  hooset  Mrs.  Stacey. 
Bequiescatiapaoe;  wnatapictareof       ^  You  see,  my  dear  child,  when 

woe  Madame  Smith  presents  in  her  tiie  note  came,  Mr.  Stacey  aays^  *sie 

green  Canton  crape  frock,  and  her  he,  Virginia,  the  giris  cannot  go; 

crimson  head  dress;  she  has  been  most  positively,  they  cannot    Ms- 

singingasilent  miserere  all  theeven-  dame  Smith  may  be  faahionable, 

ing."  bnt  she  aint  ginteel.    Then,  sis  I; 

^O  yon  unfeeling  creature  1  how  why,  bless  you,  everybody  goes;  I 

ean  you  laugh  so?''  and  Miss  De  dont  know  nothing  against  Madame 

Haven  sank  ^k  overwhelmed  with  Smith,  ody  her  grammar.' " 
mirth.  **  I  care  nothing  about  her  grsm- 

**  I  am  about  offering  my  condo-  mar,"  said  Miss  Johnson,  drawing 

lences;  will  you  join  me  f"  herself  proudly  up;    some  other 

^  Thank  you  kindly,  but  I've  not  people  are  no  better  off  in  that  ro- 

the  pleasure  of  the  lady's  acquaint-  spect,  than  she  is;  but  I  do  object 

Mce,"  and  a  smile  of  disdain  passed  to  her  former  position —  the  win  of 

over  the  classic  features  of  Miss  De  a  hardware  merchant" 
Haven.  ^  Miss  Johnson's  grand-father  out 

^Thia  is  a  strange  world,  ob,  out  the  doth  to  make  Mr.  Smiths 

Miss  Belle  t    Here  are  you  and  I  coat  with  the  very  same  sciasors  Mr. 

partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  this  Smith  sold  him,  and  stitched  it  with 

good  lady,  with  whom  you  are  not  the  very  same  needles,  Rodger^ 

even  acquainted,  and  whom  I  fed  best,"  said  Mr.  Raymond  Hams, 
myself  under  the  painful  necessity       ^  Now,  don't  bd  smtefiil,  Mr.  Hsr- 

of  cutting  when  I  stumble  across  ris "  said  Miss  De  Haven :  do  not^ 

her  In  the  street    Here  we  are,  I  I  pray  you,  ransack  the  past,  sod 

say"*—  bnng  your  dusty  legends  to  view. 

*^0,  pray  say  nothing  more  on  Miss  Johnson  never  knew,  perfasps, 

the  snbiect,"  interrupted  Miss  Belle;  that  grand-papa  Johnson  used  a 

^  morafising  does  not  become  your  pair  of  scissors,  or  that  he  threaded 

peculiar  style ;  it  is  the  way  of  the  a  needle ;  why  tell  her  of  what  Ae 

world,  and  the  way  of  society,  we  would  scorn  as  an  ignoble  feat  on 

9fe  only  doing  like  other  people."  the  part  of  her  respected  grand- 

^Well,  *dum  vivimus  vivamus'  sire?  Let  her  enjoy  the  pleasore 
ia  my  motto ;  I  hope  a  good  supper  of  lifting  her  head  high  above  Ma- 
is undergoing  cooking  somewnere  dame  Smith."  , 
ibr  us ;  we.  need  some  pAyn>ent  for  **Ah  t  I  fear  we  are  all  alike,  Misi 
these  tedious  hours;"  and  Mr.  Ray-  Belle;  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
mond  Harrisstretched  out  his  arms,  world  is  like  a  vast  casket  of  ftlss 
and  yawned  andibly.          *^  lewels ;  very  bright  and  very  spaik- 

^  Why,  you  beret  I  scarcely  ex-  ling;  but,  after  all,  very  unreal,  and 

pected  to  see  you,"  ejaculated  Miss  decidedly  mock." 
Johnson  to  Mrs.  Stacy.  ^  Why  rail  at  the  world  f  **  aaksd 

"  My  dear  child,  just  set  here  Miss  Belle,  "*  it  would  be  more  be- 
awhile,  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  coming  to  set  it  a  good  example." 
it"  ^  Who  will  foHow,  Mba  Belle  t  ** 
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^  Mot  I,*  srfd  IfiM  Belld,  mnldng  *V.j  diarmifig  Nannie,  what  very 

back  languicHjr  in  her  chair.    '^Itis  agreeable  things  you  say ;  not  a  bU 

eader  to  row  with  the  tide,  than  spiteful,  loFe,  I  assure  yon ;  but, 

agfthisi  it.    But,  my  dear  Mr.  Ray-  come,  be  amiafble;  don't  enrr  me 

roond  Harris,  he  that  wonld  reform  my  golden  brocade^  ht  you  look 

the  worid,  mast  begin  by  vefbrming  quite  as  well,  as  usual,  In  your  plain 

himself;  and  he  that  expects  truth  white  muslin." 

from  others,  must  be  thie  himself."  '*  What  did  you  say,  my  friend, 

*^  Shade  of  the  immortal  Plato  I  is  the  name  of  our  hostess  f "  asked 

Why,  is  that  you   talking,  Miss  the  Lord,  as  he  was  ascending;  the 

Belle  f  how  charming  fall  the  pearls  broad  stairway,  lined  with  plaster 

of  wisdom  from  ruby  lips  so  sweet!"  gods  and  goddesses. 

lifiss  Belle  smiled  very  sweetly,  ^  Madame  Smith,"  was  the  reply, 

and  said,  very  gently,  ^  hare  I  been  and  the  gentleman   gave  a  quiet 

wiae  ?  then,  I  crave  your  pardon  for  laugh ;  but  here  is  the  lady  herself^ 

not  suiting  my  words  to  the  capao-  allow  roe,  Madame  Smith,  to  intro- 

ity  of  my  hearer."  duce  to  your  notice  Lord  Orpheus." 

Mr.  Raymond  Harris  smiled,  too,  **  O,  Lord  Morpheus,  how  do  joa 

very  sweetly,  and  said,  "put  up  do,  sir?"  said  Madame  Smith ;  *^y 

your  sword.  Miss  Belle."  Lord;  Fm  vastly  obliged  to  you  for 

Mr.  Harris  was  silent ;  the  satiri-  coming."                                        ' 

caI  Miss  Belle  had  made  him  feel  *^By  no  means,  Madame  Smith; 

rather  uncomibrtiible,  and  he  was  in  this  country,  I  go  wherever  I  am 

tiring  to  decide  in  his  own  mind  asked." 

whether  he  would  talk  to  her  or  not.  Madame  Smith  had  now  reached 

Gradually, Madame  Smith's  suite  the  climax  of  her  glory;  she  ^as 

of  rooms  fiued ;  people  were  so  as-  standing  on  the  topmost  roiiWd  <^f 

tonished  to  see  each  other  there ;  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  anibitio^ 

and   Miss  Vernon   felt  vastly  re-  could    step  no  higher.    But   the 

lieved  when  she  discovered   Miss  pride  she  felt  she  would  not  show ; 

De  Haven  buried  in  the  depths  of  therefore,  she  would  speak  to  Mrs! 

a  huge  chair,  surveying  the  crowd  Hazy,  who  was  a  very  good  sort  of 

with  an  opera-glass.  woman,  but  entirely  unknown  to' 

^'0,  my  dear  creature,  only  to  fame,  which  she,  Madame  Smith, 

Aink  of  you  being  here,  and  in  was  not 

joor  gol^  brocade,  too;  why  I  "Did  you  see  Lord  Morpheus^' 

pnot  on  my  plain  white  muslin,  to  my  dear?"  she  said,  with  gentle 

avoid  notice."  <lignity,  stopping  in  fh)nt  of  Mr^ 

^  Dear  Nannie,  useless  precan-  Hazy,  who  sat  dozing  on  the  lounge, 

tioB ;  no  one  wonld  overwhelm  yon  comfortably  prdpped  up  with  the 

with  notice  in  any  thing,"  and  Miss  downy  pillars.  Mrs.  Hazy  had  been 

De  Haven  patted  her  ^end  caress-  seeing  Morpheus  all  the  evening;  for 

ingly  on  her  plump,  white  shbutder.  she  bad  been  seen  nodding  two  of' 

**  Well,  I  declare.  Belle,  you  are  three  times  to  him.                        \ 

too  satirical,  a  most  nnbecoming  '^ Eh,  nay  dear!"  she  exclaimedj' 

trait  in  a  young  lady ;   why,  Mr.  suddenly  rousing  up,  and  knocking 

Weyman  says  you  are  so  waspish,  down    the    ottoman    on    Madam 

he  is  actually  afraid  of  you ;   and  Smith's  foot 

OdI.  Slade  says,  even  though  you  **  Patience,  Mrs.  Hazy,  you  are 

do  smile  like  an  Mget,  he  knows  always  a  doing  something  awk- 

yoaVe  got  a  bad  temper,  you  say  ward;  just  see  how  you  have  hurt 

BO  many  Bptteful  things."  my  foot"                                    •^' 
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**H7  dear,  pnf  excme  me,"  taid  tioMntei  I  nunt  aaj  mf  ittdinatiMi 
Mn.  Elazjr ;  I  was  juat  ataaliog  a  tood  to  turkey  and  ham.'' 
comfortable  little  nap,  and  1  was  be-       ^80  be  it,  Miss  Belle ;  bat  &it, 
inning  to  have  such  a  nice  dream,  let's  fill  the  glaiees;  4  votre  saat^;^ 
thought  the  big  washing  tab" —      and  Mr.  Raymond  Harris  shoved 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hasyi  what  on  how  deeply  he  appreciated  Madams 
earth  are  you  a  talking  about ;  if  Smith's  champagne  by  reserving  i 
Lofrd  Morpheas  comes  this  way  he  bottle  for  bis  peculiar  use. 
will  think  you  are  a  washer-woman.  The  sapper  that  had  cost  Madame 
O,  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harris,  have  Smith  so  much  time  and  mousy, 
you  been  introduced  to  Lord  Mor-  was  soon  demolished ;  and  theoom- 
pheus  f  "  pany  began  to  disperse.    The  Loni 

**  No,  madam,  I  have  not.  I  departed  speedily, '  whispering  to 
confess  that  I  am  somewhat  preju-  his  friend,"  a  good  supper ;  but  tks 
diced  against  him ;  for  I  saw  him  hostess,  poor  woman,  she  actuaUj 
examining  your  ohef^d'oeuvres,  and  spoke  to  roe  of  Windsor  castle  u 
heard  him  pronounce  them  unmiti-  being  the  place  where  they  made 

Sated  daubs."  Madame  Smith  felt  very  sweet  soap;"  and  the  Lord  and 
kint,  but  a  lovely  smile  of  forgive-  his  friend  laughed  heartily.  Min 
ness  passed  over  her  face.  '^Isup-  Belle  was  shawled  by  Mr.  Bay- 
pose,  madame,  as  your  distinguished  mond  Harris;  and  they  departed 
£est  can  only  remain  witn  us  a  without  bidding  the  hostess  adiea. 
V  moments  longer,  you  will  has*  Mr.  Harris  deolarina;  that  in  her 
ten  your  supper  arrangements."        case  it  would  be  a  uselees  ceremony, 

*  jSIess  me  1  you  don't  say  he's  a  **  we  came  like  shadows,  MissBelle^ 
going,  do  you !    Vi\  have  in  supper  so  let  us  depart." 
al  once."  When  the  company  had  all  de- 

**  Well,  Miss  Belle,  now  we  shall  parted,  Madame  Smith,  amid  dyii^ 
have  supper;  the  Lord  may  stay. as  garlands  and  expiring  lighta^  trod 
long  after  it  as  he  pleases,  you  and  her  banquet  halls  alone.  Weaiilr, 
I  will  go."  at  length,  she  threw  herself  down  u 

*^  O,  you  fibber,  how  could  you  the  midst  of  her  splendour ;  and 
deceive  the  old  lady  in  that  way  ? "  sighed  deeply.  She  had  entertain- 
and  Miss  Belle  laughed  immode-  ed  a  Lord,  and  what  had  she  gain- 
rately,  as  if  story-telling  was  a  pret-  ed !  She  had  encountered  his  smile 
ty  little  accomplishment,  very  much  of  ill-concealed  derision ;  she  bad 
to  be  desired.  felt  the  cold  sweep  of  plumes  whose 

Supper  was  at  length  announced ;  wearer's  heads  tossed  proudly  abote 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  her ;  and  her  eyes  bad  been  blinded 
the  distinguished  guest  lead  the  by  the  glare  of  golden  brocsdei. 
way.  Miss  Belle  arose  gracefully ;  She  had  paid  handsomely  for  the 
bow  superb  were  the  waving  folds  pleasant  privilege  of  being  ridiculed 
6f  her  golden  brocade,  how  bright  by  a  Lord,  and  several  hundred 
the  fiashing  of  her  diamond  cross,  people  whose  names  she  scarosly 
how  proudly  she  lifted  her  head.  Knew.  These  thoughts  swept  lib 
and  tossed  back  her  long  sunny  a  whirlwind  through  Madame 
ourls.  Smith's  excited  brain,  and  she  aroae 

**  Cleopatra,  to  what  may  I  asust  and  walked  to  the  window.  Qaiet 
you  f"  asKed  Mr.  Raymond  Harris;  and  lonely  stood  the  opposite  boose, 
**  melted  pearls,  or  molten  gold  r      bathed  in  a  fiood  of  moonlight 

**Ifyou  will  allow  me,"  answered  There  was  a  mysterious  visitant 
Miss  Belle,  to  express  my  true  sen-  within ;  Death  was  brooding  there 
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with  heavy  wings ;  and  pale-faced  its  follj.    O,  spirit  of  foolish  pre- 

sorrow  kept  the  dark  angel  com-  tenoe ;  how  did  yon  stand  robuKed 

pany.    One  sob  and  then  another ;  by  that  shrouded  form ;  how  elo* 

that  stricken  house  had  touched  quently  the  pale  lips  seemed  to 

the  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  chide  you,  for  despising  the  true, 

the  would-be  fashionable ;  but  too  and  the  real  and  clinging  to  the 

late  ;  he  had  passed  far  away  from  false  and  the  unsatisn'ing.     Did 

earth's  cold  charities,  its  unavailing  Madame  Siifiith  grow  wiser  and  be- 

tears,  its  tardy  repentance;  whilst  come  again  plain  Mrs.  Smith?     We 

she  still  stood  among  its  mock  shows,  hope  so ;  else  is  experience  a  poor 

and  false  vanities,  its  pomp,  its  pride,  teacher. 


DAAMATIO   nUGMSNT. 

**mTKxyt  xx)vs  castxth  out  nua.** 

The  love  thou  bear'tt  me  is  as  deep  as  death, 
Almost  as  bitter ;  I  hare  racked  thy  heart 
With  ooe  dark  fear,  ami)  its  tender  pulses 
Tortured,  and  torn,  to  every  touch  of  doubt, 
Quivers  iq  agony;  O !  had  I  deemed 
In  that  fair  Spring-time  when  the  dream  of  love. 
Which  long  had  haunted  like  a  beauteous  shade 
My  sunny  depths  of  spirit,  first  took  form. 
And  from  a  dim,  but  glorious  fantasy 
Grew  to  an  actual  presence,  breathing  hope 
And  pure  desire,  that  even  then  a  Ghost 
Unseen,  was  lurking  by  my  young  lovers  side 
To  b's  revealed  thereafter,  I  had  crushed 
From  out  my  soul  that  passion,  altho*  life. 
And  all  that  makes  life  dear,  had  perished  with  it: 
What  right  had  I  to  soil  thy  virgin  truth 
By  contact  with  a  sensual  death,  or  plant 
The  seeds  of  love  in  unpolluted  soil. 
If  that  the  sure  roots  of  a  poison  tree 
Must  needs  be  planted  with  them. 

I  was  blind 

Not  knowing  thee,  and  far,  far  less — myself; 
And  so  two  lives  are  wrecked  upon  one  shoal. 
Only— thou  art  my  victim,  and  /  am 
The  victim  of— I  dare  not  tell  thee  what. 
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Dark  shadows  rest  on  field  and  wood ; 

No  ray  of  star  or  moony  light 
Pierces  the  murky  mists  that  brood 

On  swamp  and  stream— a  double  night  i 
Still  all — save  when  at  times  is  heard 

An  insect's  chirp,  a  sudden  neigh, 
The  flitting  of  a  startled  bird, 

The  owl  cry  prowling  after  prey , 
Dimly  the  camp  fires  wear  away, 

Then,  startingly,  with  transient  glare. 
Blase  brightly  out  in  seeming  play, 

Around  them  gloomy  caves  appear. 
Black,  limitless,  and  from  the  ground. 
With  trailing  vines,  like  serpents  bound, 
Trees,  like  huge  columns,  starts  and  then 
Sink  down  at  once  to  earth  again. 

But  now,  amid  the  camp,  the  stir 

Of  action  breaks  the  hush  of  night ; 
Abrupt  and  hurried,  like  the  whirr 

Of  partridge  roused  to  hasty  flight, 
They're  off—before  the  paling  ray 
Of  moonlight  brightens  into  day. 
The  distant  loyalist  shall  know 
And  rue  the  vigour  of  their  blow- 
When  Ganey,  Barfield,  trembling  hear. 
From  rifle  shot  and  charging  cheer, 
The  dreaded  partisan  is  near. 

His  scouts  out>1ying,  far  and  wide, 
Each  hostile  post  and  fort  beside. 
Were  come  to  tell,  the  gathering  fbe-^ 
Watson  above  and  Doyle  below, 
Had  marched  to  strike  some  secret  blow-* 
That  many  a  Tory  troop  had  sped 

With  Richbourg,  flrom  their  distant  pott; 
That  Harrison  his  people  led 

To  swell  the  Briton's  growing  host ; 
They  march  to  break  the  secret  charm 

The  hidden  spell  that  seemed  to  lie 
In  Maham's  potent  sword  and  arm, 

That  flashed  from  Marion's  eagle  eye, 
Lighting  his  troops  to  victory. 

To  uke  his  Island  oamp,  they  thoaght, 
Would  stain  the  leader's  spotlesa  fiune 


And  mar  thm  oMfio  gift  tkM  biovgkft 
Saeh  boaB41«M  power  to  Maclon't  AMne. 

Fools  !~'twM  tlM  soul  that  gavo  Um  eyo 
And  hand  tbeir  ready  mastery ; 

With  it,  what  wondrous  deeds  are  wroafkt, 

What  trophies  won,  what  battles  fonght* 

From  countless  hosts,  what  viotorles  woQi 

Like  Salamis  and  Marathon; 

Without  it,  walls  of  brsss  impart 

No  courage  to  the  craven  heart ; 

Not  miry  swamp,  nor  secret  glen. 

Souls  were  the  forts  of  Marion^s  men. 

■ 

On  every  side  his  scouts  recall 
His  distant  parties  from  their  course; 

In  one  strong  squadron  gathering  all 
To  httri  them  on  the  hostile  ibree, 

Prompt  to  anticipate  the  blow. 

He  rushes  on  the  nearest  foe, 

A  thousand  men  by  Watson  led, 

With  steady  tramp  and  spirits  gay, 
March  bravely  on,  with  bannei's  spread, 

A  legiraent  in  proud  array, 
And  Richbourg's  troopers  in  the  van, 

Keen  woodsmen  all,  with  practised  eyes. 
Glen,  thicket,  brake,  with  caution  scan. 

To  guard  them  from  the  foe^s  surprise. 

But  soon  the  empty  saddles  show 
The  presence  of  their  active  foe ; 
The  bullet  flies  from  every  wood. 
The  scarlet  coat  is  dyed  in  blood. 
With  riflemen  the  forest  swarms. 
The  swamp's  astir  with  flitting  forma, 
On  every  side,  flank,  front  and  rear. 
They  charge,  reoede,  and  re-appear; 
No  paus^,  no  respite,  soon  and  lale, 
The  bullet  whisses,  winged  by  fate; 
Despondingly,  hfs  vaunting  gone, 
The  weary  Briton  horriee  on. 
The  river  near,  his  hope  reaves, 
To  reAch  it's  friendly  bonk  he  strives 
Across,  his  panting  troops  may  meet 
A  resting  place  for  weary  foot ; 
The  hope  is  vain,  the  bridge  is  flred. 

The  plank  removed,  no  passage  there 
Awaits  the  Brtton  faint  and  tired, 

The  day  for  spent  and  Marion  near. 

« 

Beyond  the  bridge,  the  river  nigh. 
By  trees  eoaeealed,  in  wood  or  fon, 

McCottry's  longest  riles  lie, 
The  sharpest  shots  of  Marion's  men. 
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Upon  tlM  mdt^nm  b^mk,  Id  Taiii, 

High  oT«r  bead,  with  ceateleM  roar. 
Fron  braven  moatba,  their  IroB  rain 

The  British  eannon  f dly  povr ; 
8alb,  from  his  tree,  the  hanter**  eye 

And  ringing  rifle  shot  reply: 
The  gnnner  IhlU,  but  of  his  band 
Another  takes  the  staff  and  stand ; 
Before  the  nlle's  deadly  ball 
Another  and  another  fall : 
No  private  dares,  at  last,  to  face 
The  terrors  of  the  latal  place ; 
Their  Captain  gallantly  assumes 
The  dreaded  risk — bis  nodding  plumes 
Attract  a  hundred  YeDgefuI  eyes, 
In  blood  the  daring  leader  lies ; 
Then  rushing  where  the  bodies  lay 
His  friends  would  bear  the  corpse  away, 
Vain  the  attempt — the  ballet  speeds,  # 

Beside  the  dead  the  rescuer  bleeds, 
And  Watson  n^eB,  with  wild  despair, 
The  helpless,  hopeless  slaughter  there, 
Back  to  his  fortress  gladly  flies, 
And  curses,  with  reverted  eyes, 
The  foe  and  fatal  enterprise. 

Then,  like  a  lion  to  his  lair 

That  bears  and  wolves  had  dared  to  waste. 
Too  late  to  save,  but  to  repair 

And  to  avenge  the  hunter's  haste ; 
0oyle*s  Tory  scouts  had  learned  to  trace 
The  pathways  to  the  secret  place. 
His  troop  had  seised  it's  meagre  spoils. 
The  gathering  of  the  hunter's  tolls ; 
Then,  frightened  at  their  work,  in  dread 
To  meet  the  coming  vengeance  fled ; 
In  vain — no  speed,  no  arts  avail 

To  save  them  from  the  avenging  Ibe, 
Horry  and  Maham  track  their  trail 

As  wolves  the  wounded  buflhlo, 
When  bleeding  on  the  grassy  plain 
The  prairie  monarch  tries  in  vain 
To  fly— the  fierce,  insatiate  gang 
'■  Around  his  weary  quarters  hang, 
Orow  bolder  with  his  fiiiling  breath. 
And  drag  the  giant  to  his  death ; 
So  fiist  the  panting  Briton  flew, 
So  fleroe  his  eager  foes  pursue f 
ArmS|  knapsack,  canteen,  cast  aside, 
No  season  this  Ibr  nMitial  pride, 
Not  fame  the  end,  the  desperate  strilb 
Is  waged  on  either  side  <br  Hfe : 
To  take,  to  aave,  the  peril  pMt> 
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The  flying  sqamdront  pause  et  last, 
And  Camden,  in  her  distant  post, 
GiTes  safety  to  the  routed  host. 


▼  XI.—- THB   OBAHOn. 

Fortune,  that  with  capricious  smile 

Lures  and  deludes  the  eager  throng. 
Most  lores  the  wary  to  beguile  : 

To  bend  the  proud,  to  break  the  strong; 
And  now  in  her  accustomed  way, 

With  frowns  for  smiles,  she  turns  to  meet 
The  Briton's  insolence|Of  sway, 

And  change  his  triumph  to  defeat ; 
Ebbs  the  full  tide,  the  crimson  flush 

Of  conquest  sinks  in  deepening  gloom. 
Like  mountain  rills,  the  sweUing  rush 

Of  numbers  tells  his  coming  doom ; 
Sumter's  indomitable  will. 
And  Pickens,  with  adroiter  skill 
Their  flery  followers  lead  again 
To  sweep  the  posts  of  hill  and  plain; 
And  Greene,  his  country's  sword  and  shield. 

With  troops  now  trained  to  war's  array, 
Hurries  from  Guilfi>rd*s  bloody  field 

To  drirethe  leopard  from  his  prey: 
He  comes — the  foe  no  longer  dares 

His  wasted  squadrons  to  divide 
But  from  each  distant  point  prepares 

To  draw  his  forces  to  bis  side. 
Now  far  and  near,  with  slackened  rein, 
Shall  Marion's  troopers  scour  the  plain. 
From  golden  fields  of  Waccamaw, 

To  where  in  wider  circuit  flow 

The  southern  floods  of  Edlsto, 
His  sword  iB  government  and  law ; 
He  sweeps  the  country  from  the  main 
Like  autumn  storms  of  wind  and  rain ; 
Post,  fortress,  vainly  strire  to  stay 
Or  fetter  his  resistless  way. 
And  check  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Fort  Watson,  from  its  k>fty  site, 
Deflanee  dared,  but  dares  no  more; 

From  logs  built  up  to  loftier  height 
Their  deadly  shot  the  yeomen  pour, 

So  sharp,  so  true ;  the  work  is  done. 

The  banner  struck,  the  fortress  won, 

And  vain  lor  sudbour  or  relief 

The  m^ssige  to  their  distant  oUef. 
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Her  stately  mansion  to  the  flame; 
8he  saw,  to  save  it,  was  to  save 

The  hostile  fort  that  bore  her  name, 
With  generous  warmth,  that  scorned  to  pause 
In  honour's  and  her  country's  cause. 
She  lent  the  flaming  shaft  that  flew 

The  bow  that  winged  its  way  en  high 
And  calmly  stood  and  smiled  4o  view 

Her  cherished  Iiobm  in  ashet  lie; 
While  fashion's  idle  votaries  die 

Unknown,  tne  insects  of  a  day, 
The  light  of  immortality 

Around  her  brow  shall  erer  play ; 
In  poet's  tale,  In  minstrel's  lay, 

The  deed  shall  narer  be  Ibrgot, 
And  history's  pages  shall  display. 

For  aye,  the  gentle  name  of  Motte: 
In  maiden's  song  it  flnds  a  place. 
Its  sweetest  ornament  and  grace, 
On  erery  tongue,  a  household  word. 
That  honoured  name  is  erer  heard. 
Taught  byderotion  pure  and  warm 

Like  this,  each  manly  bosom  gkyws. 
It  lends  his  cause  a  brighter  charm, 

It  gives  new  force  to  Freedom's  blows ; 
Resistless  now  her  arms  shall  sweep 
The  proud  Invader  to  the  deep. 

No  more  shall  Carolina  lie 
Prostrate  in  mortal  agony. 
No  longer  shall  her  vallies  feel 
The  accursed  tramp  of  hostile  heel. 
Nor,  day  by  day,  shall  field  or  flood 
Be  stained  with  streams  of  native  blood; 
But  ever  on,  her  course  shall  climb 
Fame's  bftiest  heights,  to  endless  time ; 
And  never  shall  her  triumphs  cease. 
The  honours  fail,  of  war  or  peace. 

Bright  as  thy  skies,  my  native  land. 

In  glory's  paths,  thy  steps  shall  shtno. 
No  braver  heart  nor  readier  hand, 

At  honour's  call  shall  come  than  thfne. 
Where  fight  the  foremost,  ever  there 

Thy  sword  shall  brave  the  haughtiest  (be, 
No  flag  in  victory's  proud  career 

A  nobler  place  than  thine  shall  know. 
No  eloquence  in  Senate  hall, 

Of  bolder  tone  or  loftier  flight, 
Shall  crush  the  false,  the  base  appal, 

Uphold  and  vindicate  the  right. 
By  Freedom's  aio  and  altar,  nono 

Keep  waiah  and  ward  with  kennnr  ^pSt 
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With  daep«r  Boam^  the  trailQt  •luui, 

Clear  in  their  ha)k>wed  ministry. 
Nor  yet  has  earth's  supremest  race  ^ 

Seen  forma  and  faaes  more  divine 
In  virgin  loyelinees  and  grace, 

More  soft,  more  bright,  more  pnre,  than  thine^ 
The  gifts,  sweet  look,  sweet  speech,  sweet  thought 

The  maiden  gifts  of  Chaucer's  lay. 
None  live  of  earth  more  richly  fraught 

With  ail  these  gentle  gifts  than  they. 
So  ever  onward  be  thy  course. 

So  brave  thy  sons,  thy  daughters  chaste, 
And  never  be  by  fraud  or  force 

Thy  honours  stained,  thy  arras  delaced. 
Proudly,  with  flashing  eye  of  scorn. 

Look  down,  if  slander  dare  defame, 
No  lying  tongue  of  woman  bom 

Shall  taint  the  lustre  of  thy  name  ,* 
Too  high,  too  bright,  thy  brave  career 
For  carrion  birds  to  shelter  there. 


▼III.  — »tTTAW. 

September's  sky  is  calm  and  clear, 
A  vault  of  fire  the  burning  air* 
An  oven's  breath ;  the  shrinking  rill 
Fails  and  deserts  the  idle  mill ; 
The  reservoir  Is  dry,  its  bed 
A  pasture  with  rank  grasses  spread, 
The  sluggish  cattle  in  the  shade 
Chew  laxity ;  the  shrivelled  blade 
Of  grass  or  maize  is  crisp  and  sere, 
Dews  fall  no  more ;  the  mid-day  glare 
Is  blinding — birds  have  ceased  to  sing. 
The  erow  alone  is  on  the  wing. 
With  piercing  eye  and  subtle  scent 
And  mustering  caw,  on  plunder  bent; 
The  breath  of  every  breeze  is  lost. 
The  lightest  feather  upward  tost 
Sinks  down  to  earth ;  the  glassy  gleam 
No  ripple  breaks,  on  lake  or  stream ; 
A  quivering  haze  is  on  the  ground 
A  death-like  quiet  slumbers  round : 
When  suddenly  a  sound  of  fear 
Roars  on  the  forest's  startled  ear, 
The  rush  of  war,  the  iron  heel 
Of  horse,  the  clang  of  hostile  steel, 


•  The  bat4*  WM^oftiHi  Infeasoly  hot  dagr  of  S^tember. 
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The  tramp  of  men,  the  solemn  h0om 
Of  cannon  shot,  a  roloe  of  doom. 

Greene,  like  an  eagle  from  his  rock, 
His  wings  new  plnmed,  his  force  restored. 

Swoops  down  upon  the  frightened  flock, 
From  Santee's  hills,  by  Howel*s  lord. 

Not  burning  suns  oan  stop  his  way, 

Nor  ferer  hosts  of  svmmer  stay, 

Nor  troops,  nor  stores  withheld,  delay 

His  onward  course — from  short  repose 

He  rushes  on  his  slumbering  foes. 

And  foremost  there  the  task  to  share, 

The  conflict  meet,  the  peril  dare 

Are  Marion*s  men,  no  keener  eye 

No  bolder  heait  to  do  or  die 

Greene's  steadiest  Teterans  supply. 

Where  Eataw's  fonntains  deep  and  clear 

Pour  out  at  once  a  river's  force, 

A  thioket  fringing  alt  it's  course. 
An  open  field  and  mansion  near. 
The  battle  raged — a  fiercer  strife 
More  prodigal  of  blood  and  life 
Fought  nerer  Bone's  resistleas  bands, 

When,  yet  their  rigour  fresh  and  young 

On  conquering  wings  their  eagles  hungi 
O'er  African  or  Asian  lands. 

Benea'th  the  lofty,  leafy  arch. 

Within  the  grand  primeral  shade 
Of  forest  trees,  their  adverse  march, 
^  On  either  side,  the  armies  made; 

And  now  their  chiefs  with  skillful  care 
The  frowning  front  of  war  prepare  j 
Malmedy,  Marion,  Pickens  form 

The  foremost  line;  their  yeomen  meet 
The  first,  fierce,  bursting  of  the  storm« 
It's  hurtling  hail  and  fiery  sleet ; 
Next,  stately,  like  a  towering  oak, 

Campbell  arrays  his  martial  train 
"From  distant  Dan  and  Roanoke 

From  mountain  ridge  and  piny  plain ; 
And  near  them  Williams  true  and  tried, 
Hardman  and  Howard  by  his  side, 
Ranges  his  band,  Patapsco's  pride, 
And  gaily  Kirkwood's  Delawares 

Their  post  assume,  a  host,  though  few, 
When  war  his  sternest  aspect  rears 

No  braver  heart,  nor  hand  more  true, 

The  sword  of  battle  ever  drew. 
Bold,  too,  and  firm,  the  hostile  ranks, 

Stewart,  like  a  Britofi,  seorna  retreat^ ' 
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And  Gofla  and  Miooribaiilai 
Are  worthy  of  thafoes  they  meet. 

In  quiet  woods  that  ne'er  before 

Had  echoed  to  the  battle's  roar, 

Where  lowing  herds  alone  were  heard 

Or  warbled  song  of  hidden  bird, 

The  conflict  raves — ^the  trembling  ground. 

With  bursting  shell  or  crashing  ball, 
Is  rent  and  torn,  from  trees  around,' 

The  shattered  leaves  and  branches  fall; 
Fiercer  the  roar  of  battle  grows, 

With  roll  of  drum  and  furious  shout, 
They  charge,  the  clashing  bayonets  dose, 

A  moment's  pause  of  anxious  doubt, 
A  moment's  pause,  then  fiercely  on, 
Like  torrent,  bank  and  barrier  gone, 
Williams  and  Campbell  sweep  the  field, 
The  hostile  squadrons  shrink  and  yield. 
The  day  is  woo ! — ^but,  ah,  how  soon 

May  Fortune's  frown  her  gifts  resume- 
Snatch  from  the  hand  her  brightest  boon, 

And  turn  the  sunlight  into  gloom. 
In  rain  achieved  the  glorious  deed, 
For  honour  and  their  country's  need, 
Still  many  a  gallant  heart  must  bleed; 

The  strong  walled  mansion-house  behind, 
The  flying  host  a  fortress  find, 
And  tents  invitingly  are  near, 
And  tables  with  abundant  cheer,* 
To  half-«tarved  troops  a  tempting  snare ; 
Alas!  that  Victory's  foot  should  pause 
And  falter  for  so  light  a  cause. 
Losing  the  precious  moment  when. 

The  chance  once  lost,  no  more  sueceta 

Returns  with  smiling  lip  to  bless 
The  fleeting  hupes  of  mortal  men ; 
Tis  lost,  the  raUying  foes  reform 

Their  broken  ranks  with  small  delay, 
Vainly  may  Campbell  toil  to  storm 

The  mansion  fort  that  bars  his  way. 
Idly,  a  prodigal  of  life. 
He  dares  the  charge  with  peril  rife 
And  sinks  amid  the  unequal  strife. 

And  vainly  Washington  assails 

The  band  that  held  the  British  flank 

In  copses  hid  by  Eutaw's  bank. 
Fierce  though  the  charge,  the  onset  fails, 


*  The  British  tents  were  standing,  and  tables  spread  with  refreshments  for  (he 
troops,  when  the  Americans  reached  them. 
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Mid  stnnted  oakm  tad  npliiifty  wlwre 

MajoifteiiDi  atfU  kepc  kis  pod 
Like  Paladin  that  knew  no  fear, 

The  charger  Alia— the  rider'a  kiat, 
A  prisoner  on  the  battle  field, 
Proattate^  entangled,  forced  lo  yield 
The  sword  he  ooaM  no  longer  wield ; 
The  heroic  flag,  that  erer  flew 

Foremost,  where  peril  called  the  bcaTe, 
Then  first  the  freaks  of  Fortune  knew, 

And  snnk  beneath  the  erimaon  wa-re 
Of  battle;  Tainly  now  to  ssTe 

The  eaptive,  Hamoiond  cnta  his  way, 
Blaokened  with  powder,  stained  with  blood, 

No  sword  can  pierce  the  iira  army 
That  still  unmoved,  nndannted,  stood 
Protected  by  the  pathless  wood. 

With  ready  hand  and  piercing  eye. 
Had  Marion  and  his  men  been  nigh 
To  force  the  covert  foes  to  yield 
The  wood  and  take  the  open  field, 
And  give  the  trooper^s  sabre  room. 
Far  diflereot  then  had  been  the  doom 
Of  him  whose  sword's  resistless  sway 

Had  shorn  the  crest  of  TarIeton*8  pride, 
And  tamed,  on  Guilford's  bloody  day. 

With  Ganby's  charge,  the  battle's  tide. 

The  baffled  troops,  at  last,  retire, 

Greene  stays  their  onaet  and  recalls. 
Vainly,  their  ineflectnni  fire 

Is  poured,  he  sees,  on  solid  walls; 
And  oseless  charge,  his  troopers  make 
On  pathless  oopse  and  tangled  brake. 
Another  fierce  September  sun 
linst  close  the  work  so  well  begun, 
And,  restlessly,  with  hope  date, 
The  morrow's  call  the  banter's  wait, 
To  drive  the  qnarry  to  his  firte. 

But  long  before  the  morrow's  dawn 
The  tents  are  struck,  the  foe  is  gone, 
Arms,  wounded,  stores  abandoned,  fast 

And  far,  before  the  morning's  light 

Shall  tell  the  beaten  Briton's  flight 
He  hastes  away— the  periTs  past, 
Tet,  as  he  flies,  among  the  trees 
The  deadly  rifleman  he  sees  ] 
In  every  copse  and  swamp  and  fen. 
He  dreads  the  shot  of  Marion's  men. 
Till  panting,  throngh  the  sun,  he  finds 
Safety  behind  the  city  lines. 

(2VAsOsfltM««L) 
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THE   ACTBE88  IN   HIGH   LIFE  I  AN   EPISODE  IN   WINTER  QUABTEBa. 

CHAPTBE    III. 

Yott  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent    for  her,  **  Lisle  has  been  80  lonff  in 
SS»;.t-"^r iryr^Ti   W*  "ck  room,  that  a  HttU  of  our 

person,  and  generally  allowed  for  your    pleasant    company    will     do     him' 
many  wartilre,  courtlike    and    learned    good.     You     must    have    suffered 
pnpmtifmB^Mi^WH^ofmnAor.    ^^^;^  f^^^  soHtude,  Ulsle,  as  well 

So  time  ran  merrily  on  in  Elvas,  as  from  jour  wounds.'^ 

and  most  merrily  at  headquarters ;  ^  Surgeons  and  servants  were  my 

thanks  to  Lord  Strathem's  hospi-  sole  companions.  Their  rude  hands, 

tality,  and  to  the  elegance,  variety,  too,  convinced  me  that  our  sex 

and  life  Lady  Mabel  gave  to  the  were  never  meant  for  nurses.    A 

brilliant  circle  she  attracted  thither,  sister  of  charity  would  have  been 

Enteringher  father's  sitting  room  an   angel  of  light;   provided  she 

one  mominff,  she  found  him  m  con-  was  young  and  good  looking,  she 

ference  with  a  gentleman,  whom  might  have  made  a  convert  of  me 

she  had  never  seen  before.    They  to  her  church." 

were  so  much  engrossed  in  conver-  Lady  Mabel  could  perceive  that 

sation,  that  she  had  time  to  remark,  her  father  treated  his  companion 

unobserved,  that    he  was  voung,  with    unusual    consideration,  and 

handsome,  and  an  officer  of  rank,  Lisle  was  induced  to  prolong  his 

but  thin  and  pallid,  as  if  just  re-  visit  for  an  hour  and  more.     He 

leased  from  long  confinement  in  a  was  certainly   well-bred  and  well 

sick  room.  She  was  about  to  with-  informed,  and  seemed  disposed  to 

draw,  when  the  stranger,  turning  to  make  himself  agreeable ;  yet  there 

take  a  paper  from  the  table,  saw  was  something  in  his  manner  that 

her.     After  an  abstracted  look  of  puzzled  and  annoyed  her.     It  was 

admiring  curiosity,  as  if  gazing  on  not  the  little  reserve  which  he  ex- 

a  fiife  picture,  unexpectedly  placed  hibited  towards  her  father,  yet  more 

before  him,  he  recollected  himself,  than  to  herself.    It  was  not  that 

and  rose  from  his  chair.  he  was  out  of  spirits ;  for  he  was 

^This    must    be    Lady    Mabel  quite  animated  at  times.    It'seemed 

Stewart    Pray,  my  lord,  present  to  be  a  feeling  of — ^Lady  Mabel's 

me  to  your  daughter.**  self-satisfaction  did  not  permit  her 

^ What,  3fti  Selle,  are  you  here !  immediately  to  perceive  what  this 

Lisle,  let  me  make  you  known  to  my  feeling  was.  ** 

daughter.    Like  yourself,  she  occu-  '^So,'*  said  she  to  herself,  when 

pies  a  distinguished  post  in  the  Lisle  had    taken   his  leave,  her 

brigade,  though  not  quite  so  well  fatheraccorapanyinghimout  ofthe 

denned  as  yours.**  room,  ^^So  this  is  the  veritable  Lt, 

Lady  Mabel  acknowledged  this  Col.  L*lsle!    After  hearing  of  him 

addition  to  her  acquaintance  ;  then  daily  for  three  weeks,  I  have,  now 

said,  **but  I  see  you  are  busy,  papa.**  seen  him  in  real  life,  or,  rather,  half 

<*  Not  at  all,**  said  he,  thrusting  alive ;  for  the  cadaverous  gentle- 
some  papers  into  his  port-folio,  ^'sit  man  seems  to  have  had,  at  least, 
with  Qshere;  and  he  drew  aobair  half  his  life  let  out  of  him  in  that 
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last  ftfiair.  This  is  the  glass  in  house  and  his  table  t  She  mkht 
which  the  yoang  iieu tenants  and  as  well  take  her  seat  at  the  head  of 
ensigns  of  Uie  brinde  dress  them-  a  regimental  messptabte.  .We  know 
seWes.  **A8  Qo\,  Bradshawe  says,  his  habits  of  life.  He  cannot  dins 
there  is  no  need  to  distribute  cop-  comfortably  without  half  a  dona 
ies  of  the  articles  of  war  among  fast  fellows  about  him.  To  make 
them.  They  may  all  be  condensed  it  worse,  has  a  new  set  eTorr  day. 
into  one  injunction:  **  Be  just  like  And,  with  his  notions  of  hoepttali^, 
Lieut  Col.  Ulsle,  and  you  will  rise  all  are  made  free  of  the  house.  Of 
like  him;  and  deserve  to  rise — if  course,  they  become  her  oompaa- 
you  have  as  strong  family  interest  ions,  and  to  such  a  degree  of  tree- 
to  back  you.^  But  he  seems  to  have  dom,  that  she  can  only  get  out  of 
suffered  much  from  his  wounds,  their  way  by  shntUng  her^if  up  is 
poor  fellow,  and  in  spite  of  fieunily  her  chamber.  She  can  scarce  hsv« 
interest,  to  have  been  very  near  a  female  companion  an  hour  in  the 
leaving  his  regiment  vacant  for  week;  for  the  few  of  our  Isdiei 
another  aspirant^  here  have  no  leisure  to  be  trotting 

"  By-the-bye,**  said  Lady  Mabel,  out  of  Elvaa,  down  to  headquarten, 

as  a  new  light  flashed  upon  her,  to  play  chaperon  to  a  youi^  giii 

**  he  seemed  to  pity  me  all  the  time  who  ought  to  be  in  England, 
he  was  talking  to  me.    That  was       "'  Here  is  a    man,**    continued 

it  I    A  condescending  commisera-  L*Isle  to  himself  in  an  indignsat 

tion  in  every  look,  and  in   everv  tone,  and  so  loud  that  his  servant 

word  he  uttered.    I  am  very  much  spurred  up  from  behind   him  to 

indebted  to  him  for  his  sympathy^"  see  if  he  was  wanted.    '^Here  it 

Here  she  assumed  a  hsughtv  air.  a  man   who  has  been  thirty  odd 

"But  we  certainly  do   not  know  years  in  the  service,  and  has  not 

ourselves ;  for  I  cannot,  for  the  life  yet  found  out  what  kind  of  women 

of  me,  discover  what  he  sees  so  are  made  out  of  these  garrison 

pitiable  about  me.    He  is,  doubt-  girls.      Bold,    flippant    creatures, 

less,  a  very  over-weening  fellow — I  light  infantry  in  pettiooata,  deati- 

do  not  like  him  at  allT  And,  with  tute  of  the  delicacy  and  modes^, 

a  haughty  wave  of  the  hand,  she  without  which   a  woman   may  be 

dismissed  an  imaginary  personage  honest  by  good  luck,  but  can  never 

from  her  presence,  and  moved  off  be  a  lady  ileserving  the  name." 
with  dignity   to  her  own   room.       **  She  seems  to  retain  yet  the  air 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  La^Iy  and  manner,  and,  I  trust,  the  nM>d- 

Mabel,  walking  in  **maiden  medita-  esty  and  purity  of  mind,  that  should 

tion,  &0CV  free,"  among  the  officers  grace  such  beauty.    But  how  wiU 

of  the  brigade,  had  never,  until  this  it  be  six  months  hence  ?     Her  sit- 

moment,  thought  it  worth  while  to  ustioo  is  absolutely  improper.  Lord 

ask  herself,  as  to  a|y  of  them,  Stralhern   has  shown   himself  no 

whether  she  liked  him  or  not  more  fit  to  bring  up  such  a  daogh- 

While  she  was  thus  meditating  ter,  or  even  to  take  charge  of  her, 

and  soliloquising,  L'Isle  had  mount-  after  some  fitter  person  has  brought 

ed  his  horse,  and  was  riding  slowly  her  up,  than  he  is  to  say  mass." 

back  to  his  quarters,   meditating  For  here  L*Isle^s  eye  fell  on  a  &t 

and  soliloquizing,  too.  priest^  toiling  up  the  hill  beside 

**  What  on  earth  was  Lord  Stra-  him.    "Thoi^  he  may  be  as  fit 

them  dreaming  of,  when  he  brought  for  that  as  some  of  these  gentry, 

his  daughter  out  here — and  such  No  more  fit,"  continued  he^  strv^ 

a  daughter — to  preside  over  his  gling  after  another  simile,  "than 
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for  a  professor  of  Greek  litemture."  mtioh  in  obtaining  the  eommand 

For  dnring  his  late  soHtade  his  of  the  armies  of  France.    Just  at 

thonflrhts  had  often  wandered  back  this  time  the  son  of  an  Earl,  and 

to  his  old  haunts,  before  he  had  the  brother  ofa  governor  general  of 

broken  off  a  promising  career  at  India,  pushed  on  by  family  interest, 

Oxford,  to  join  the  first  British  ex-  was  proving  himself  not  unfit  to 

pedition  that  had  gone  out  to  For-  direct   the  efforts  of  the  British 

tugal  nearly  five  years  ago.  arms.    It  is  curious  to  see  in  these, 

I  am  sorry  for  her,  upon   my  and  many  an  instance   more  in 

aonl  I  am.    She  would   make  so  military  history,  how  aptly  family 

fine  a  woman  in  proper  hands !    I  interest  has  come  into  play.    It  is 

wonder  if  some  remedy  could  not  likely  that  these  men  were  not  the 

be  found  against  the  effects  of  her  mere  creatures  of  accident,  but  bad 

father's  folly  9  his  forgetfalness  of  each  merits  of  his  own,  and  in  spite 

what  is  due  to  maiden  delicacy  and  of  whispered  insinuations,  so  had 

the  privacies  of  domestic  life !  Lieut.  Col.  L'Isle,  though  nephew 

L'Isle  was  still   meditating  on  and  heir  to  an  Earl.    Having  cho- 

this  interesting  subject  when   he  sen  his  profession,  he  followed  it 

dismounted  at  his  own  quarters,  laboriously  and  gallantly,  as  if  he 

one  ofthe  best  houses  on  the  ^aca,  had   not   been   heir  to  an  acre — 

or  public  square  of  Elvas.  but  bore  his  fortunes  on  the  point 

Lady  Mabel  was  right  in  sup*  of  his  sword, 

posiuff   that   family  interest   had  He  had  just  reached  Elvas,  after 

something  to  do  with  putting  L'Isle  spending  six  tedious  weeks  at  Giu- 

at  the  head  of  a  regiment  when  dad  Rodrigo,  under  the  surgeon's 

jnst  twenty-four.     Such   instances  hands.    He  now  found   his  own 

nave  bcfen  common  enough  in  the  hands  full  of  regimental  business — 

British  service — and  not  rare  in  accumulated  against  his  arrival — 

others,  in   all   ages  of  the  world,  and  being  a  prompt  man,  set  him- 

Family  interest,  or  something  very  self  to  work,  though  yet  little  fit 

like  it,  put  Alexander,  at  the  age  for  it. 

of  twenty,  at  the  head  of  an  army  Though  he  had  seen  Lady  Mabel 

with  which  he  went  on  conquering  but  once,  he  was  not  suffered  to 

to  the  end  of  his  short  life.     The  forget  her.     Every  young  ofSoer 

same  influence  put  Hannibal,  at  he  met,  and  many  of  the  older,  had 

twenty-seven,  at  the  head   of  an  something  to  say  of  her,  some  com* 

army  with  which  he  continued  for  ment  to  make  on  the  attracttons 

seventeen  years  to  phake  the  foun-  at  headquarters,  some  details  to 

dations  of  Rome.    Family  interest  give  of  tne  witty  things  said,  and 

thrust  forward  such  nien  as  Edward  the  graceful  things  done  by  Lady 

the  Black  Prince,  the  fifth  Harry  of  Mabel ;  for  she  said  many  happjr 

England,  and  the  fourth  Henry  of  things,  and  did  many  things  well^ 

France.      So,  too,  with    Gustavus  and  was  at,  all  events,  sure  m  admi- 

Adolphus,  Turenne,  Eugene  of  Sa-  ration.    All  this  only  the  more  oon- 

Toy,    and    Frederick    the    Great,  vinoed  L'Isle  that  her  position  was 

Family  interest,  not  of  the  most  very  inappropriate  to  one  so  beau- 

creditable  kind,  turned  the  courtier  tiful  and  so  young, 

Churchill  into  the  conquering  Marl-  After  some  davs  he  began  to 

borough,  and  his  nephew,  the  gal-  think  himself  guilty  of  gross  ne- 

lant  young  Berwick,  found  that  be-  gleet  in  not  having  call^  on  die 

ing,  somewhat  irregularly,  the  son  lady  at  headquarters.     DidiUog, 

cf  an  English  king,  helped  him  however,  to  make  one  of  an  ad- 
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miriDg  crowd,  he  showed  hit  stnte-  Tioe,  is  not  a  matter  of  fonn ;  and 
gy  in  choosing  well  his  time,  and  that  is  the  end  of  parades  aod  in- 
called  on  Lady  Mabel  on  the  day,  spections.**  ^  Bat,"  added  he,  smi* 
and  at  the  hour  when  an  inspection  ling,  ^I  am  not  surprised  at  your 
of  the  troops  having  been  ordered,  mistake;  for  I  find,  on  coming  to 
every  officer  was  at  nis  post  except  Elvas,  that  many  of  my  brothcf 
himself— yet  too  weak  to  be  expected  officers  have  embraced  the  same 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  opinion.  They  have  got  tired  of 
regiment.  these  formalities,  and  dispense  with 

On  calling,  he  was  immediately  them  as  often  as  they  can.  But  I 
admitted.  Lady  Mabel  apparently  must  not  find  fault  with  them,  while 
had  been  readmg  in  the  room  in  indulging  myself  as  an  invalid, 
which  she  received  him.  He  now  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
saw  her  for  the  first  time^  alone,  and  sary.  Confinement  and  idlensn 
she  was  by  no  means  aware  what  have  made  me  a  little  lazy.^ 
a  critical  examination  she  was  un-  An  air  of  langour,  and  the  marb 
dergoing.  Her  manner  was  dif-  of  recent  suffering  fully  excused 
ferent  from  what  he  had  expected,  what  he  called  his  laziness.  Thejr 
With  quiet  politeness  she  received  did  something  more  for  him  by 
his  visit  as  one  of  mere  etiquette  to  exciting  Lady  MabeFs  sympathy, 
the  lady  at  head  quarters.  That  putting  her  at  ease  with  him,  and 
repose  of  manner  might  indicate  a  inducing  her  to  exert  herself  to  en- 
cold  disposition-— or  might  cover  tertain  him ;  and  during  their  con- 
strength  of  character  and  depth  of  versation  Lisle  was  gently  on  the 
feeling,  not  given  to  perpetual  de-  watch  for  each  indication  of  char- 
monstrations,  but  showing  vigor  and  acter  his  fiiscinating  oompanion 
animation,  with  telling  effect,  at  the  might  betray, 
right  time.  There  was  no  indica-  Presently  she  rested  her  elbow 
tion  of  that  craving  for  company,  on  a  thick  quarto  on  the  table  be- 
of  the  aintft  at  being  thrown  upon  side  her.  L^Isle  then  observed  that 
her  own  resources  for  a  whole  it  was  a  Portuguese  and  English 
morning,  so  common  with  young  dictionary,  as  were  a  volume  of 
women  brought  up  in  a  crowd,  and  Count  Ericeira's  works  beside  it 
habitually  surrounded  by  admirers.  ^  I  see.  Lady  Mabel,  that  you  do 
''As  yet,"  thought  L'lsle, '^ she  has  not  mean  to  remain  ignorant  of 
escaped  that"  He  even  thought  the  language  of  the  people  you 
he  could  perceive  that  he  had  inter-  have  come  among." 
rupted  her  in  some  occupation,  ^  I  wish  not  to  remain  ignorant 
which  would  be  resumed  the  mo-  But  between  my  own  dullness  and 
ment  he  left  her ;  that  his  visit  was  the  want  of  a  master,  I  make  won- 
a  parenthesis  awkwardly  thrust  in  derfully  slow  progress.  It  is  very 
between  and  breaking  the  conneo-  provoking,  particularly  to  a  woman, 
tion  of  her  morning  hours.  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  people 

Lady  Mabel  expressed  some  sur-  whom'  she  can  neither  talk  to,  nor 

prise  at  his  being  at  leisure  just  at  understand." 

this  time,  but  idded:  **I  suppose  "It    is    certainly   better,"   said 

you  are  yet  too  weak  to  burden  Lisle,  '^to  learn  to  fight  before  we 

yourself  with  such  mere  formalities  go  into  battle,  and  to  speak  a  peo- 

as  parades  and  inspections."  pie's  language,  before  we  throw  oor^ 

Lisle  was  a  martinet,  and  this  selves  among  them." 

a  military  heresy.    '*  Keeping  the  '*Very  true.     But  I  have  been 

tro4^  up  to  the  mark,  fit  for  ser-  thrown  very  unexpectedly  among 
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tlMse   Portugese.     I    came    out  ^  It  is  too  provokiDg,"  oontiiiued 

merely   to   visit    my   father,  you  Lady  Mabel,  **  after  having  been  at 

know.    That  is,  he  sent  for  me,  so  much  pains  to  learn  French,  not 

not  having'  seen    me   for    years,  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  France,  to 

That  must  account,"  said  she,  laugh-  show  the  natives  how  well  I  can 
ing,  **for  my  joining  the  brigade. '  speak  their  tongue.    True,  I  have 

I  am  not  even  a  volunteer  among  access  to  their  books,  which  are, 

yon ;  nor  shall  I  subject  myself  to  perhaps,  better  than  themselves." 

the  articles  of  war."  ^^hat  is  not  saying  much  for 

"You  are  a  traveller,  then,  and  their  books,"  said  L'Isle  contemptu- 

not  a  soldier,"  said  L'Isle.  oualy.    Their    literature  is  much 

**I  am  a  daughter,"  she  answered,  over-valued.    Its  chief  merits  are 
"and  in   that  character  I  come,  variety  and  bulk." 
But,  besides  the  pleasure  of  being  "  Do  you  think  so  ?    That  is 
with  my  father,  an  opportunity  to  not  the  opinion  I  have  heard  ex- 
see  outlandish  places  and   people  pressed." 

was  no  small  inducement.    1  have  "Very  true.    The  world  is  full  of 

my  full  share  of  curiosity  and  love  false  opinions  and  bad  taste.    But 

of  adventure ;  I  want,  too,  to  know  a  literature,  whose  great  epic  poem 

the  people  I  am  among;  and  that  is  is  the  Henriade,  may  be  abundant 

impossible,  without  speaking  their  but  cannot  be  rich.    A  language, 

language."  in  which  you  cannot  make  verse 

"  But  I  think  you  are  misdirect-  without  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  may 
ing  your  eflforts,  and  wasting  your  be  clear  and  copious,  but  is  want- 
time,"  said  L'Isle,  "the  Spanish  will  ing  in  melody  and  force.  Take 
be  of  more  permanent  value,  and  away  from  French  literature  Gil 
almost  equally  useful  here  on  the  Bias  and  the  Memoirs,  and  were  all 
frontier.  The  one  is  a  language  the  rest  lost,  its  place  might  be 
widely  spread  and  a  noble  one.  easily  filled  with  something  bett^.- 
The  other,  though  exceedingly  ^ell  With  these  exceptions,  there  is  lit- 
adapted  to  conversation,  has  but  a  Ue  worth  doing  into  English  or 
narrow  range,  and  may  one  day  be  any  other  tongue.  And  perhaps 
merged  in  the  superior  tongue,  after  all,  Gil  Bias  is  only  a  rene* 
The  literature  of  the  Spanish,  too,  gade  Spaniard  in  a  French  uni- 
is  the  richer^  though  both  are  poor  form;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  not  ge- 
enough."  nius,  but  merely  their  intense  vani- 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that;  ty  and  egotism,  that  ensbiea  them 
for  I  have  already  made  some  little  to  excel  in  writing  their  own  Me- 
progress  in  Spanish.  I  have  read  moirs.  Besides,  dnlike  most  other 
a  few  books,  and  moulded  my  people,  their  b6oks  are  as  immoral 
tongue  to  the  utterance  of  a  long  as  themselves." 
list  of  conversational  phrases.  I  "  Well,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  look- 
would  now  gladly  exchange  mj  ing  at  him  in  some  surprise,  yet 
French  for  Spanish  or  Portuguese,  hiuf  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  Ian-  what  he  had  been  saying.  "It 
guages  of  dififerent  countries  are  must  certainly  be  a  great  comfort 
not,  like  their  coins,  exchangeable  to  you  to  entertain  so  thorough  a 
one  for  another."  contempt  and  diaUke  for  the  peo- 

"Unfortunately,"    said    L'Isle,  pie  you  have  to  %ht  against" 

laughing,  "  that  exchange  is  a  slow  "  Perhaps  it  is,"  said  L'Isle,  laugh- 

I»v>cess ;  and  exact  equivalents  are  ing  at  her  observation  and  his  own 

seldom  fooad.'*  warmth.    "It  may  not  be  in  the 
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spirit  of  Chrlatiaraty  or  of  ohival-  **Bat  jou  forget  tbat  I  am  aa 

ry,  but  it  is  exceedingly,  too,  to  oar  invalid,  not  yet  fit  for  duty.** 

nature,  to  dislike  our  enemies,  and  ^  Yon  are  getting  more  fit  for  it 

heartily,  too.    Qut  to  return  to  our  every  day.    My  invalid  tutor  woold 

subject.    You  wish  to  learn  Span-  become  a  sonnd  Colonel  long  be- 

ieh,  and  I  can  provide  you  a  capa-  fore  I  had  made  much  prognas 

ble  and  zealous  teacher.'^  under  his  tuition." 

^'I  am   much   obliged  to  yon;  '^But  I  would  not  object  tore- 

where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  "  laxing  from  my  military  duties^  and 

**  I  will  bring  him  here,  any  day  prolonging  my  invalid  conditio&  in 

and  hour  you  may  appoint"  your  service." 

'^  Then  I  will  fix  an  early  hour,  **'  Let  me  beg  that  you  do  no 

and  take  a  lesson  every  day."  such   thing,  but  hasten  to  get  to 

"The  truth  is,"  said  L'Isle,  hesi-  well  as  to  forget  your  wounds,  and 

tating  and  somewhat  confused,  **  it  the  awkward  occasion  on  which 

is  very  difiScult  to  find  a  Spaniard  ypu  received  them." 

who  speaks  English  well  enough  to  ^  Why,"  said  L,Isle,  in  some  8Q^ 

teach  you  his  own  tongue."  prise,  ^  what  have  you  heard  of 

**  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  that  occasion  f  " 

would  find  me  such  a  master.'^  "Perhaps  you,  like  some  other 

^  But  not  a  Spaniard.    I  hear,"  people,  do  not  care  to  be  reminded 

said  Ulsle,  putting  a  bold  face  on  of  your  blunders,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 

the  matter,  '*that  several  of  my  mischievously, 

brother  officers  have  been  permitted  **  Blunders!"  said  L'IsIe,  **£  do 

to  make  themselves  useful  to>  you  not  see  how  a  soldier  can  avoid  ex- 

in  various  capacities.    For  instance,  posing  himself  occasionally  to  the 

on  looking  round  this  room,  I  see  risk  of  being  shot,  sirred,  or  bayon- 

more  than    one    achievement   of  noted.     What    blander    of  mine 

Captain  Cranfield*s,  and  hear  tbat  have  vou  heard  of!" 

Major  Luroby's  skill  in  Music  has  **  Merely  that  on  the  approach 

been  called  into  play.    Now  I  am  of  a  French  column,  you,  instead 

behind  no  one  in  xeal  for  your  ser-  of  rejoining    the   main    body,  in 

vioe."  great  alarm  hid  yourself  and  your 

*^  So  you,  yourself,  are  the  Span-  men  in  a  little  Spanish  villi^  too 

iah    master,  whom  you,  yourself,  mean  to  have  a  name.    The  French 

would  recommend  ? "  found  you  out,  and  kept  you  shat 

**!  assure  you  I  do  not  know  up  there  in  great  trepidation  for 

where  to  find  another."  five  or  six  hours,  while  they  weve 

*' Your  offer  is  exceedingly  tempt-  cutting  away  your  barricades,  beat- 
ing," said  Lady  Mabel,  bowing  iiig  in  the  do^ra,  And  tearing  off  the 
ironically  low.  "But  I  am  too  roofs  of  the  houses.  Your  cane 
much  in  debt  already  to  the  gentle-  was  as  desperate  aa  tbat  of  a  rat 
men  in  hia  majesty^s  service.  To  in  a  trap ;  and  when  your  friends 
turn  one  of  his  CoIonel*B  into  my  came  to  yoar  relief,  they  had  to 
Spanish  master  would  be  seriously  knock  a  great  many  of  the  Frendi 
to  mia-employ  his  precious  time.  I  in  the  head  before  they  could  po*- 
would  feel  that  I  was  robbing  my  auade  them  to  let  you  slip  out  but, 
ooontry.  Is  it  not  positive  treason  by  some  lucky  misanderetanding 
to  aid  and  abet  the  Ring's  enemies  t  at  headauarters,  you  were  soon 
Then  it  is  negative  treason,  to  di-  after  made  a  Lieut  Colonel." 
v«rt  from  hia  aervice  any  of  the  **  Do  you  know,"  said  L'Ue, 
king's  fiiemda."  laughing,  **  that  thia  is,  to  rae^  qnila 
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^a  new  venioD  of  that  little  afikir  f  our  interooaree  haa  been  limited  to 

Did  jou  hear  whether  we  did  tlie  a  few  formal  vigita,  and  a  few  sot 

French  any  damage,  while  they  be-  phrases  mingled  with  pantomime, 

set  us  so  closely  ? "  but  some  of  them  are  disposed  to 

**  Nothing  was  said  on  that  score f  be  very  sociable,  and,  through  their 

So  I  suppose  you  did  them  little  teaching,  I  hope  to  be  able  soon 

harm."  to    bear    my  part   in    the    most 

'^It  is  lucky  for  me  that  your  in-  spritely  and  sentimental  conversa- 

formant  had   not  the  reporting  of  tion.    Tou  shall  see  what  an  apt 

this  affair  at  headquarters.**  scholar  I  am  under  the  tuition  of 

*'  It  is  said   you  had  that  more  my  own  sex." 

adroitly  done  by  your  own  friends."  ^  I  trust  you  will  be  on   your 

They  give  me  credit  at  least  for  guard  against  cultivating  too  great 
good  diplomacy,"  said  Lisle.  **0r,  an  intimacy  with  these  people," 
at  all  evenU,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  said  L'Isle.  "  You  do  not  know 
have  a  friend  at  court — ^that  is,  at  what  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ladies 
the  elbow  of  the  commander-in-  are." 
chief.  And  it  seems  that  I  have  "'  What  are  they  f " 
one  there.  But  still  you  make  a  ''A  thorough  knowledge  of  them 
great  mistake  in  declining  my  ser-  would  only  satisfy  you  that  they  are 
vices  as  a  teacher  of  the  Spanish  gross  in  language,  particularly  the 
tongue.  I  may  be  a  blundering  Spaniards,  indelicate  in  their  hab- 
soldier,  but  have  made  myself  tho-  its,  careless  of  propriety,  lax  in 
, roughly  master  of  the  languages  morals,  and  with  all  their  grace, 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  have  a  decided  vivacity  and  eloquence,  very  unfit 
aptitude  for  teaching.  Let  me  be-  companions  for  you.  In  short,  the 
gin  by  warning  you  against  a  blun-  purity  of  mind,  true  refinement 
der  we  English  always  commit^  in  of  manners,  and  scrupulous  pro- 
trying  to  speak  a  tongue  not  our  priety  of  conduct  we  look  for  in  a 
own,  with  the  mouth  half  open  lady,  are  almost  unknown  among 
and    the   hands   in  the   pockets,  them." 

Now,  when  you  address  a  foreigner  '*  What  a  shocking  picture  yon 

in   his    own    tongue,  speak   with  paint  of  our  friends  here.    Yon 

much  noise  and  vociferation,  open-  must  know  them  exceedingly  well," 

ing  your  mouth  wide  and   using  added  Lady  Mabel,  in  innocent  sur- 

much  action.    The  ideas  you  can-  prise,  "to  justify  your  abusing  them 

not  convey  in   words,  vou   must  so  soundly." 

oomtnnnicate  by  gesticulation,  the  **By   reportp— only    by   report," 

more  emphatic  the  better."  said  L'Isle  hastily.    ^But  I  have 

^How?"    said    Xfady    Mabel,  have  had   many  opportunities  of 

*^  Would  you  have  me  go  scolding  judging  of  the  grossness  of  their 

and  gesticulating  at  every  foreign  conversation   and   manners.     The 

fellow  I  meet  with,  and  become  no-  Portuguese  ladies  are  not  gross  in 

torious  throughout  Elvas  as  the  language,  like   the  Spaniards ;  but 

British  virago ! "  are  quite  on  a  par  with  them  in 

**  There  is  no  danger  of  that,"  essentials,  or  ratner  the  want  of 

said    L'Isle.    '^They  would    only  essentials." 

say  that  you  have  as  much  vivacity  **They  are  not  at  all  indebted  to 

as  a  native,  and  soon  begin  to  un-  yonr  report,  which  has  used  them 

derstand  you."  very  roughly.    You,  perhaps,  have 

^  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  been  unfortunate  in  the  samples 

of  some  ladies  of  Elvaa.    As  yet  you  have  met  with ;  and,  at  least,  do 
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not  know  my  new  friend*  bere  in       As  he  rode  homewarda^  he  fligsi]^ 

ElvM."  brought  Loid  Strathem   to  trial, 

**I  confess  that  I  do  not*^  and  soon  found  a  Tordiet  against 

^  Yet  I  most  own  that  you  have  him   of  utter  incapacity  to  take 

'daunted  my  ardour  to  cnltiTate  an  cham  of  such  a  daughter  as  hea- 

intimacy  with  them.    Yet  such  is  ven  had  blessed  him  with.     L'Ue 

the  situation  of  the  two  or  three  of  felt  strongly  tempted  to  take  the 

our  own  ladies  here,  that  these  al-  racaut  guardianship  upon  himself— 

lies  of  ours  afford  the  only  female  but  did  not  see  just  then  how  it 

society  at  my  command.'*  was  to  be  brought  about 

^  In  that  respect  your  situation        He  was  buried  in  these  thooghts 

here  must  seem  very  strange   to  when    the  sound  of   horses   feet 

you.**  aroused  him;  and  looking  up  he 

**  Strange  indeed,  at   first— but  saw  Lord  Strathem  riding  down 

now  I  am  getting  accustomed  to  it  towards  him  from  the  city  gates, 

I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  held  an  of-  followed  by  a  party  of  young  offi- 

ficial  position  in  the   brigade.     I  oers.     His  Lordship  drew  up  as  he 

make  great  prog^ress  in  knowledge  approached,  and   said :    ^  L'Isle,  I 

of  military  affairs — ^am   quite  la-  am  glad  to  see  you  look  so  much 

miliar,  as  you  may  perceive,  with  like  taking  the  field  again.     Why, 

the  details  of  the  last  campaign,  your  ride  has  actually  brought  a 

and  begin  to  understand  both  the  color  into  your  cheeks."    In  trath, 

technical  language  and  the  slang  L'Isle  had  turned  somewhat  red, 

of  our  comrades ;   who  give  me  on  seeing  suddenly  before  him  the 

plenty  of  their  company,  and  right  very  man  he  had  just  been  con- 

merry  companions  they  are.    But  demning  in  secret  tribunal    **  We 

perhaps,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  cannot  let  you  play  invalid  moch 

doubtingly,  *'you  may  be  able  to  longer,"   his  Lordship    continued, 

understand    roe,  and    excuse    my  *^  We  begin   to   miss  yon    sadly, 

weakness,  when  I  confess  that  there  By-tbe-bye,  I  have  just  been  in- 

is  still  so   much  of  the  woman  left  apecting  the  troops.    Their  con* 

in   me,  that  I  do  often   long  to  dition  is  not  exactly  what  I  woold 

slam  the  door  in  the  face  of,  the  wish.    But  the  less  we  say  about 

brigade,  and   have   a  good   long  about  the  matter  the  better— only~ 

confidential  chat  with  some  of  my  I  am  glad  the  French  are  not  just 

own  'sex."  now  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  The  want  of  that  must  be  a       *^  But  they  have  not  told  us  how 

sad  privation  to  you."  long  they  meant  to  stay  away,*  ang- 

^My  only  resource  now  is  to  gested  Lisle, 
get  old  Moodie  and  Jenny  Aiken,       "  We  won't  see  them  soon,  bow- 

my   maid,  together,   and   have  a  ever,"  said  his  Lordship  careteasly. 

good  home  talk  with  them,  which,  *'  Weil,  L'Isle,  I  will  begin  to  pat 

for  the  time,  may  blot  out  the  map  you  on  duty  by   having  yoa  to 

of  Portugal,  and  carry  us  back  to  dine  with  me  to  morrow.    These 

Scotland."  noisy  fellows  I  have  with  me  to- 

^  After  that  avowal,"  said  L'Isle,  day,  would  be  too  much  for  your 

rising  from  his  chair,  **  I  had  better  nerves.    We  will  have  a  quieter 

not  trespass  on  you  longer,  lest  I  party,  and  I  will  not  insist  on  your 

should  have  the  door  slammed  in  doing  your  full  turn  of  duty  at  the 

my  face  the  next  time  I  visit  you."  bottle." 

And  he  bowed  and  put  an  end  to       ''I  will  obey  you^  my  Lord,  with 

his  visit  the  greatest  pleasure,  particolarlj 
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as  yoa  are  so  considerato  as  to  the  she  sometimes  complains  of — she 

bottle.    I  have  jost  been  paying  will  be  glad  to  see  yoa  again  to- 

my  respects,  for  the  first  time,  to  morrow."     And    Lord    Strathern 

Lady  Mabel."  rode  off— with  a  merry  party  at 

•*  Well,  if  you  did  not  bore  her  his  heels, 
by.  the  length  of  the  visit — a  thing 

{To  be  Coni^usd,) 


UKBB. 
(OOMVOftZD  UFON  ▲  MXU)  AND  BXAUTI7UL  DAY  IK  DSCSMBXE.) 

I. 

How  pure  theJight !  how  calm  the  air ! 

The  ffentle  soul  of  peace  ia  nigh, 

And  breathes  a  quiet  ecstacy    ' 
Around— above  us — everywhere  ! 

II. 

Did  Heayens  like  these  forever  rise 
About  the  broad  unclouded  earth, 
We  scarce  should  ask  a  second  birth  ; 

Or,  set  our  weary  life  to  sighs, 

lU. 

Did  winds  like  these  forever  call 

To  dreamy  languor's  golden  deep,  ^ 

We  should  not  long  so  oil  to  sleep 
That  stirless  sleep  beneath  the  pall. 

rv. 

Oh !  skies  that  bend.    Oh  !  winds  that  bless ! 

Oh !  joyous  calm,  so  sweet  and  mild — 

The  spirit  ot  a  deathless  child — 
Invests  the  world  with  happiness ! 

v. 

I  see  her  calm,  immortal  eyes 
Shine  in  the  charmed,  translucent  space ; 
I  see  the  glory  'round  her  face, 

Born  of  all  sweet  serenities ! 

VI. 

Oh!  skies  that  bend.    Oh  !  winds  that  blow! 

Oh !  blissful  calm,  so  sweet  and  mild ! 

Ye  have  transformed  me  to  the  child, 
The  dreamer  lost  so  long  ago. 

vib 

Father !  there  are  more  sabbath  spells 

In  thy  fair  world  than  creeds  have  known ; 
And  even  from  spirits  wild  and  lone, 

Fure  thoughts  ring  out  their  Sabbath  Mlt ! 
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RoMX,  March  7,  1868.  eight  days  with   unbroken   fever, 

My  dear  ****:  I  have  no   ex-  and,  after  as  many  days  of  slow  ood- 

cnse  to  offer  you  for   not  having  valesoence,  I  am  still  too  weak  to 

written  to  you  before  this  but  that  make  any  thing  like  an  ezcnnion 

a1l*sufficient  one,  of  the  iropossi-  in   the  way  of  sightseeing  here, 

bility  of  such  an  achievement  since  Miss  **** — not  Sophy^hni  Kate,  a 

the  date  of  your  letter  of  the  1  st  of  younger  sister,  who  is  with  us — 

August.    I  have  a  thousand  times  caught  the  fever  at  the  same  time, 

resolved  upon  the  luxury  of  a  short  and,  after  fifteen  days  in  bed,  is  now 

communion  with  you,  very  old  and  **  about**  again — ^her  youth   com- 

valued  friend,  always  promising  my-  pletely  distancing  my  age  in  the 

self  that  if  not  the  day^  perhaps,  the  race  of  recovery, 
loeeik,  or,  certainly,  the  mon^A,  would       I  hope,  my  dear  ****,  you  will 

bring  forth  a  propitious  moment  of  be  satisfied  with  this  defence  of  my 

leisure,  which  I  might  devote  to  silence,  and  take  it  with  the  assu- 

that  indulgence.    But  your  letter  ranee,  that  when  I  get  home  I  will 

followed  me  to  New  York,  where  I  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  my 

got  it  on  the  day  of  our  embarca-  inevitable   neglect,  by  fuller  and 

tion.    I  quietly  folded  it  up,  and  more  freauent  communication, 
put  it  in  my  paper  case,  with  a  vir*       With  uie  exception  of  this  draw- 

tuous  resolve  to  write  to  you  the  back  of  sickness,  we  have  had  a 

first  tidings  of  our  safe  arrival  in  most  prosperous   and    instructive 

Liverpool.    But  there  began  my  career.    Italy  is  a  great  study ;  full 

servitude.    The  whole  world   was  of  wealth  to  reward  the  student; 

now  to  be  explored — the  Manches-  who,  however,  does  not  earn  his 

ter  exhibition  first    So  it  came :  instruction  without  heavy  labour, 

up    early — quick  breakfast— calls  We  have  seen  €renoa,  Fisa,  Flor- 

m>m  the  ladies  that  the  carriage  ence,  Naples  and  Rome,  and  in  each 

was  at  the  door — and  thereupon,  have  found  every  moment  of  time 

work,  work,  till  night.    Day  after  engrossed.    Take  Murray's  Guide 

day  we  had  the  same  programme,  B<K>ks  of  Italy,  and  you  will  read 

as  we  scudded  off  to  Scotland  and  in  them  what  a  grand  museum  of 

undertook  to  analyze  all  the    old  wonders  the  whole  country  \k  But 

castles    of    that    whilom   pugna-  nothing  is  more  wearying  or  severe 

cious    land.    So,  into  the    high-  than  the  toil  of  inspecting  what  it 

lands — so,  to  the  English  lakes —  is  possible  to  see  in  any  temporary 

so,  to  France,  and  onward  through  sojourn.    The    churches,    withoot 

every  variety  of  exploration  until  number,  are  filled  with  paintings 

now,  here  in  Rome,  I  have  found,  and  sculpture,  fiunous  in  all  records 

at  last,  the  leisure  for  a  few  letters,  of  art;  and  the  palaces  and  public 

This  leisure  comes,  roost  un  to  wardly,  galleries,  all  of  which  are  open  with 

from  an  attack  of  the  Campaffna  a  liberality  that  almost  give*  them 

fever  which  I  caught  in  coming  to  the  public,  contain  treasures,  to 

across  the  Pontine  marshes  in  our  what  you  would,  a  priori^  call  a 

journey  hither  from  Naples.    This  ftibulous  eitent,  if  oUier  travdlecs 

malady  kept  me  on  my  back  for  than  I  had  not  prepared  you  to 
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be1i«veit  Then,  it  affords  one  such   brought  np  all  their  furniture,  and 
a  fresh  and  pleasant  wonder,  as  we   even  robbed  the  confectioners  of 
stray  througn  the  halls,  to  be  every   their  cakes  and  sweet-meats.  .  The 
moment  unexpectedly  confronting  rooms  are  loaded  with  these  spoils 
some   marvel  of  genius,  of  which   — and  you  laugh  to  find  their  grid- 
you  have  read  all  your  life.    Here,   irons  and  skillets,  their  steelyards, 
you  come  suddenly  on  the  Venus;   and  shovels,  and  tongs,  the  same  as 
turn  a  corner,  and  there  is  RaphaePs   those  on  sale  at  the  shops  in  the 
Madonna  of  the  Chair — a  dozen  ar-  city.    And,  then,  you  see  a  grim 
tist's  copying  it,  for  the  ten  thou-   object  that  turns  your  thoughts  into 
sandth  time — then,  the  Famese  a  darker  current.    Here,  are  a  set 
Hercules;   then,  the    Transfigura-   of  iron  stocks  taken  from  the  bar- 
tion,  and  the  Communion  of  St   racks;  and  a  scull, now  rattling  dry 
Jerome.    There  is  no  end  to  these   within  the  iron  helmet,  found  on 
surprises — and  you  are  constantly   the  floor,  six  feet  latterally  frt>m  the 
saying  to  yourself:  ^^Well,  there  it    iron  clamps  that  held  the  poor,  de- 
is — we  very  thing,  itself!    how    linquent  soldier  by  the  ankles,  when 
quiet,  considering  the  noise  it  has   the  great  shower  of  ashes  filled  the 
made  in  the  world  T    Now,  g^reat   barrack  rooms  from  which  all  ea- 
and  abflorbing  as  is  the  interest  of  caped,  but  the  unfortunate  culprit 
this  excitement  in  the  field  of  art,   in  the  stocks — there  are  several  of 
yet,  with  me,  it  is  far  below  the   these  sculls,  encased  in  helmets  in 
emotioD  produced  by  the  hietcrieal   this  museum — one,  they  say,  of  a 
vestiges  of  the  country.     We  spent   sentinel  at  the  door  who  had  not 
a  month  in  Naples,  greatly  amused   received  orders  to  leave  his  post, 
with  the  picturesque  character,  both    We  saw  Herculaneum,  also;  but 
of  the   citv  and  its  inhabitants —   that  is  not  much.    Then,  we  visited 
an  odd  mixture  of  the  comic  an     Cicero^s  villa  at  Pompeii,  and,  after- 
tragic  elements  of  human  existence,    wards,  another  one  of  his  at  BaisB : 
and  somewhat  saddening  to  me  by    both  authentic,  as  you  may  read  in 
its  earnest  frivolity,  and  its  gro-   his  letters  to  Atticns.    And  there 
tesque  bigotries ;  but  all  these  are  at  Bai» — which  was  a  fashionable 
forgotten   in  the  wonders  of  the   watering  place — ^is  the  villa  of  the 
past  that  everywhere  rise,  in  visible    mother  of  the  Gracchi.    Virsinia 
forms,  from  the  earth,  to  tell  you  of  ought,  at  least,  to  get  a  brick  m>m 
the  grand  race  from  whom  these   there      Every  mile  is  full  of  inter- 
peopTe  derive  their  origin.    First,   est.    When  these  things  begin  to 
and  before  all,  is  Pompeii — a  mar-   tire,  we  have  a  new  resource  in  Ve- 
vellous  and  mysterious  stage,  from    suvius;  where  we  spend  a  day  roast- 
wbich  you  would  suppose  the  actors  ing  eggs  in  the  fissures  of  the  crater, 
had  just  disappeared.    I  will  not   and  burning  our  eyes,  by  gazing 
describe  what  you  havei  read  of  an   into    the  tremendous  glasshouse 
hundred  times.    There  it  is  in  the   furnace  that  has  been  belching  peri- 
broad  sun-light    Tlie  people  are   odical  fires  ever  since  the  days  of 
out  of  town  ot  some  holiday,  and   Pliny.    Something  very  new  to  us, 
Asmodeus  has  taken  advantage  of  but  veir  old  to  Saturn  and  Nox. 
their  absence,  to  unroof  their  houses.       We  have  been  five  weeks  here  in 
to  let  you  see  how  daintily  they   Rome — three  sick,  but  two  very 
lived.    It  is  very  odd.     And  when,   active.    It  would  take  six  months 
after  seeing   this,  you  go  to  the   to  read  it  through  and  throuffh. 
Boibonico    Museum,    in    Naples,   ButlhaveseenmostofthechurcEet 
there  you  find  that  Asmodeus  has  and  the  relics— some  of  these  very 
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THB   BTASTOK   7AMILT. 

riBXLT  TUAICSULTXD  FROM  THK  "8CENK8  HOLLANDAISBS''  OF  HILDKBKAlfD,  (iflCOLAt 

BBSn.)      (OOHCLXn>EO.) 

VII.  A  Pleasure  Party — (con-  fowls,  and  was  surroaiided  on  three 

tinned)— -The  boiit  was  made  fast,  sides  by  rand  banks.  We  had  in  view 

and  a  fresh  and  lively  peasant  wo-  a  duck  pond,  stagnant  and  greenish, 

man  came  forward  to  welcome  us  and  near  a  tumble-down  hovel,  two 

and  invite  us  to  enter  the  house,  dogs  kept  up  an  incessant  fight. 

But  we  preferred  a  little  table  out-  But  what  gave  the  picture  an  air  of 

nde,  so  as  to  profit  as  much  as  pos-  rustic  beauty,  were  three  children ; 

sible  by  the  October  breeze.    Al-  the  eldest,  a  little  girl  of  about  five 

though  in  winter,  at  the  skating  or  six  years  of  age,  held  on  her  lap 

season,  everything  could  be  had  at  a  baby  of  about  as  many  months; 

the  fiirm,  there  was  nothing  to  be  while  the  third,  a  little  boy  of  four, 

procured  now  but  milk,  which,  it  with  light  hair,  was  lying  flat  on 

must  be  acknowledged,  flowed  in  his  back'  on   the  ground.      This 

profusion  from  great  goblets.    Our  group  was  placed  on  the  edge  of 

wine,  the  ladies  decided,  must  be  Uie  pond,  and  looked  alternately  at 

kept  to  accompany  the  great  hap-  us  and  at  the  ducks — timidly  at  us, 

piness  of  drifting  with   the  tide :  and  confidently  at  the  ducks. 

Dolphe  called  for  some  gin  and  su-  It  was  these  dear  children  which 

ffar,  and  made  a  deal  of  fun  about  induced  Amelia  to  show  off  the 

It — while  Peter  soaked  his  hand-  affectionate  goodness  of  her  gentle 

kerchief  in  a  cup  of  milk,  and  ap-  nature.     She  drew  off  the  little 

plied   the  soothing  liquid  to  his  'glove  from  her  Httle  left  hand,  and 

blistered  hands.  addressed  them  in  her  most  engag- 

There  was  a  swing  at  the  other  ing  and  seductive  tone: 

end  of  the  house,  and  Dolphe  in-  ''  Well,  dear  little  ones,  you  are 

vited   the  ladies  to  profit  by   it.  looking  at  the  little  ducks.  ^ 

Christina    '^had    a    passion,    for  The  children  looked  steadily  at 

swings, **  she  said;  Eoosjen   went  her,  and  made  no  answer, 

with  her,  and  Peter  naturally  fol-  *^  How  many  are  there  of  those 

lowed.    Amelia  protested  that  she  pretty  little  animals  9 " 

despised  swings,  **they  always  gave  No  answer,  but  a  certain  expres- 

her  a  stitch  in  the  side. "    I  re-  sion  of  surprise  in  the  countenance 

mained,  therefore,  at  the  little  table  of  the  little  girl :  in  the  country, 

to  keep  her  company,  which  I  was  they  don^t  call  ducks  **  animals. " 

content  to  do,  for  being  rather  tired  ''Are  there  a  great  many  ^os> 

with  my  row,  I  still  foresaw  that  lings?" 

there  was  more  of  it  ahead.  Silence  still. 

For  a  sentimental  young  lady,  *' Is  that  your  little  sister?" 

there  was  not  much  to  see  in  this  Tomb-like  silence, 

spot.    The  table  was  of  unpainted  Amelia  saw  that  there  was  noth- 

wood,  and  only  three  of  its  legs  ing  to  be  gained  with  these  little 

touched  the  ground,  which   had  Arcadians,  so    she    shrugged  her 

been  rooted  up  extensively  by  the  shoulders,  and  gave  it  up. 
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*'Oar  BOW  hat  got  pigs,'*  said  alone;  already  I  had  directed  Pe- 

the  girl,  breaking  out  suddenly  of  ter  how  to  steer  us  in,  when  Ame- 

her  own  accord.  lia*8  vague  look  fell  upon  some  ibr- 

^'What    does    the   little    lamb  get^me-nots    in    bloom,  and    ibe 

aayt"  asked  Amelia,  turning  to  cried: 

me.  *"  Oh  I  my  dear  Mr.  Stastok,  if 

"•  She  says  something  which  no  you  wish  to  do  me  a  great  fiivonr, 

doubt    interests    her  very   much,  steer  towards  those    vergiss-mem- 

Miss  Van  Brammen.     She  relates  niehtl  ladorevergiss-mein-nicht!" 

that  the  female  porker,  the  lady  Ba-  Her  request  was  granted,  and  in 

con,  as  one  may  say,  is  a  happy  a  moment  we  were  near  the  blue 

mother."  flowers.      Amelia  gathered  erery 

Amelia  blushed  as  much  as  she  one,  and  distributed  them  to  Um 

could.  company,  so  that  each  person  dee- 

'^They  are  in  the  hoet , "  *  said  orated  either  his  or  her  button-hole 

the  boy,  ffetting  up  and  gathering  or  waist  ribbon, 

a  dandelion,  with  which  he  beat  After  this,  we  again  prepared  to 

time  on  the  ground,  as  he  spoke,  enter  the  lake,  but  the  boat  sp- 

^  There  are  fourteen. "  peared  to  be  fonder  of  fbrget-me- 

I  proposed  to  Amelia  to  go  and  nets  than  even  Amelia  herself^  for 

visit  the  interesting  family,  but  she  her  attachment   went  no  fiuther 

declined  somewhat  indignantly.  than  the  flowers^  but  our  baik  re- 

The  Bwinff  fanciers  returned,  as  fused  to  leave  the  very .  soil  on 

red  as  peonies.  which  they  grew — ^in  a  word,  we 

'^Oufl"  cried  Christina,  wiping  were  aground, 

her  forehead,  ^  it  was  charromff ;  We  tried  in  vain  to  push  off: 

but  Dolphe  nearly  made  us  fail,  the   boat    never  stirred.    Amelia 

we  went  so  high. "  was  terribly  moved  to  be  die  cause 

Peter  had  not  swung ;  his  hands  of  this  accident,  but  Christina,  on 

would  not  permit  him  to  hold  the  the  contrary,  thought  it  horriblff 

ropes ;  Dolphe  and  Eoosjen  wertf  amunng.    We  men  almoat  kilied 

fiice  to  face  on  the  swing,  and  he  ourselves     with     vain    efforts  of 

had  had  the  satisfaction  of  setting  strength,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest, 

them  going.  and  wen  tried  again.    During  one 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  were  rested,  of  these  pauses,  Dolpbe  compared 
I  proposed  starting  again.  Dolphe  us  to  the  Swiss  fsmily  Robinson, 
took  reter's  place  at  the  oars,  and  **  Look  here,  Eoosjen, "  he  said, 
Peter,  with  nis  flayed  hands,  was  ^if  we  are  doomed  to  stay  here 
seated  at  the  helm.  Christina,  eternally,  Fll  marry  you." 
whom  the  swing  had  put  in  the  On  hearing  this  audacious  pro- 
notion,  was  eager  to  make  the  boat  posal,  Peter  Stastok,  Jr.,  signed 
rook,  but  Eoosjen's  entreaties,  and  like  Sampson,  seised  the  boat-book 
Amelia's  nervous  little  shrieks,  with  noble  indiffnadon,  and  rest- 
obliged  her  to  desist.  Dolpbe  was  ing  it  upon  the  t>ank,  threw  himr 
a  g(X>d  rower,  and  gave  such  vigo-  self  witn  such '  force  and  energj 
rous  strokes,  that  we  very  soon  upon  it,  that  the  bark  suddemy 
reached  the  little  lake,  where  we  save  way  and  glided-  back,  while 
were  to  float,  drink,  and  cut  capers,  ue  generous  hero  of  this  daring 
Already  I  had  lifted  my  oars,  feat,  fell  face  downward  into  the 
leaving    Dolphe    to    manage   his  water.    He  lay  at  full  length, 

^Little  barn  in  which  are  kept  the  fiirm  tools. 
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boots  done  TemaiDing  on  board,  and  very  floon  the  lively  farmer's 
The  skirts  of  his  coat  floated  on  wife  re-weloomed  us. 
either  side,  and  the  worthy  young  **  8he  thought,  ^  she  said, "  that 
student,  paddling  with  both  hands  some  misfortune  would  happen  to 
to  find  a  resting-place  at  the  bottom  the  gentleman,  for,  standing  by  the 
of  the  water,  had  great  diflSculty  in  swing,  he  had  such  a  look,  so  sad  I 
keeping  above  the  surface  his  fisce  She  said  to  herself — mind,  some- 
covered  with  mud,  but  still  raajesti-  thing  is  ahead  for  that  poor  gentle- 
cally  adorned  with  his  spectacles,  man.  But  she  would  put  some 
His  hat  was  dancing  along  at  the  more  twigs  on  the  fire  to  warm 
will  of  the  mocking  waves.  It  was  him,  and  if  the  gentleman  would 
terrific  I  wear  one  of  her  husband's  shirts, 

Whoever  has  partaken  with  the  the  gentleman  had  only  to  speak," 
(air  sex  of  the  beatitudes  of  a  nau-  etc.,  etc. 

tical  excursion,  can  picture  to  him-  We  handed  over  Peter  to  her 
self  tlie  effect  of  Feter's  sudden  care,  and  went  outside  again, 
submersion.  He  can  hear  {heir  All  these  events  had  brought  us 
cries,  he  can  see  them  all  jump  up,  to  half-past  five  o'clock,  and  al- 
throw  themselves  into  each  others  though  it  was  not  dark,  yet  the  sun 
arms,  into  ours,  perhaps,  exclaim-  was  down,  and  we  could  only  enjoy 
ing :  '^Oh,  Heaven  I "  etc.,  etc.  His  a  very  cool  twilight  There  arose, 
imagination  can  represent  the  ef-  too,  a  piercing  little  wind,  and  we 
forts  they  make  to  produce,  ifpos-  thought  it  best  to  re-enter  the 
sible,  still  greater  danger.  Well,  house.  We  were  introduced  into 
fimcy  all  this,  and  you  will  have  an  the  finest  apartment  of  the  estab- 
idea  of  our  position.  lishment,  where  we  saw  the  state- 

•  **Sit  down,"  shouted  Dolphe,  bed  and  a  chessboard;  a  clock 
''you  fifirls,  for  mercy's  sake,  sit  was  hung  up  against  the  wall,  and 
down  I^  In  an  instant,  we  drove  four  pictures  recalled  to  our  mem- 
our  oars  as  deep  as  we  could,  to  ones  the  history  of  William  Tell, 
keep  the  boat  from  going  off.  Ijikewise,  there  were  suspended  lit- 
*^ Peter,  my  friend,  you  are  only  tie  frames  containing  the  number 
wet,  scramble  to  the  bank,  and  we  of  chapters  and  of  verses  in  the  Bi- 
will  take  you  in. "  ble,  and  other  things,  worthy  of 

Peter  did  what  he  was  told,  and  being  known, 
found  himself  planted  on  the  happy  We  seated  ourselves  on  some 
home  of  the  forget-me-nots.  He  cane- bottomed  chairs,  and  began  to 
was  soaked  to  the  skin ;  his  hair  drink  hock  and  eat  oranges,  as  if 
dripping  with  water,  his  pale,  hag-  it  were  a  warm  evening  in  July, 
gard  face,  his  hands  blackened  And  now  the  guitar  made  its  ap- 
with  slime,  all  gave  him  so  forlorn  pearance :  the  guitar,  which  in  our 
an  aspect,  that  the  commiseration  situation,  was  a  precious  resource ; 
was  universal — even  Dolphe  was  for  if  it  be  true  that  too  much  mu- 
moved.  sic  sometimes  spoils  an  agreeable 

The  drowned  man  was  received  party,  it  roust  be  acknowledged 
into  the  boat,  and  we  determined  that  there  is  nothing  like  it,  to  help 
to  ffo  back  to  the  farm  to  dry  him.  on  a  party  which  is  nearly  a  fail- 
Adieu  to  the  delights  of  drifting  ure. 

with  the  tide ;  we  must  enjoy  our  Amelia  sang  several  german  bal- 
refreshments  at  the  farm,  and  then  lads,  and  really  sang  them  very 
TOW  back  to  town  as. fast  as  we  well;  but  she  injured  the  whole, 
oould.    Peter's  hat  was  fished  up,  by  those  little  coquettish  affecta- 
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tioDt  that  are  endimble  in  a  pretty 
woman  but  in  Amelia  made  her 
■till  uffHer,  and  very  ridiculous. 
AMuredly,  this  rustic  roof  had 
never  listened  to  the  murmur  of 
such  tender  strains  as  Amelia  now 
gave  forth|-— her  cartage  decked 
with  forget-me-nots,  and  the  guitar 
with  its  blue  ribbon  resting  on  her 
knee. 

I  was  thinking  how  dreadful  she 
looked,  and  she  was  just  finishing 
with  great  airs  and  grimaces,  a 
melan^oly  love  declaration,  re- 
peating twice  the  last  verse,  each 
time  m  a  more  languishing  and 
lower  tone — 

Zum  kflhles  grab,  * 
Zum  ktthlesyrmb, 
Zum  kiihles  grab, 

till  her  voice  rose  very  high  on  the 
same  words : 

Zum  kahles  frab ! 
when,  to  interrupt  the  sentimental 
romance,  a  fresh,  frank,  joyous  pea- 
sant voice  broke  in  from  out-of- 
doors,  singing, 

Klompertgen  and  his  wifo 
Got  up  reiy  early. 
To  ffo  to  the  market 
And  sell  their  eggs. 

They  were  only  half-way 
Half-way  to  the  dyke, 
When  the  eggs  all  broke 
And  the  butter  fell  in  the  mud« 

She  did'nt  regret  the  eggs, 
But  she  did  regret  the  cloth 
That  she  took  only  yesterday 
From  Klomper^'en's  best  breeches. 

''That's  a  pretty  songP  said 
Dolphe,  opening  the  window  and 
addressing  the  farm  girl,  who  had 
''plunged  her  purple  arms,''  as 
Rotgans  says,  into  the  smoking 
wash-tub,  and  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  songstress  of  Elompert- 
jen.  "  That's  a  very  pretty  song, 
Trinettel" 

"I  am  not  nsmed  Trinettel" 
said  the  girl,  looking  archly  over 
her  shoulder. 


"What  is  your  name,  theel'' 
asked  Dolphe. 

"My  mother  knows,**  she  sn- 
swered,  laughing,  and  showing  the 
whitest  teeUi« 

"Do  you  know  a  great  msoj 
songs  like  that,  my  deart"  es- 
quired Dolphe. 

''Nonsense,  said  the  grirl,  wboia 
mother  knew  her  name,  "  I  hsT'ot 
been  singing." 

"That  window  makes  a  horrid 
draught!"  said  Amelia,  who  wia 
not  delighted  with  this  dialogue. 

Scarc^y  was  the  window  cl<Med, 
and  Dolphe  had  re-filled  our  glsa- 
es,  When  a  song  sUll  more  joyoiB 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  eaoej 
servant    We  all  listened. 

Dance,  nun,  dance ! 
And  I'll  give  you  a  cap ; 
No,  replied  the  pretty  nua 
Pre  one  of  my  sister  s. 
I  won't  dance,  I  can't  dance, 
In  my  order,  they  don't  dance; 
Nuns,  monks,  monks,  nuns, 
Nuns,  monks  don't  daaoo 

Dance,  nun,  dance ! 

And  I'll  give  you  a  house. 

No,  replied  the  pretty  nun, 

Thank  you,  not  for  me. 

1  won't  dance,  I  can't  dance, 

In  my  order,  they  don't  danca; 

Nuns  monks,  monks,  nuns, 

Nuns,  monks  don't  dance. 

Dance,  nun,  dance ! 
And  I'll  ^liye  you  a  kiss. 
No,  replied  the  pretty  nan, 
I  wish  none  at  that  price. 
I  won't  dance,  I  can't  dance, 
In  my  order  they  don't  dance; 
Nuns,  monks,  monks,  nuns, 
Nuns,  monks  don't  danoe. 

Dance,  nun,  dance ! 
And  I'll  give  you  a  husband. 
Then,  replied  the  pretty  nun 
I'll  dance  as  much  as  I  can ! 
I  wish  to  dance,  I  wiU  dance. 
In  my  order,  they  all  dance. 
Nuns,  monks,  monks,  nuns, 
Nuns,  monks  dance  well! 

As  the  song  ended,  Rodolphos 
skillfully  balanced  his  straw  hat  on 
the  left  side  of  his  head,  fitttened 
it  there  with  a  knowing  tap,  eeiied 


*  In  the  cold  todib. 
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his  pensive  sister  by  her  violet  ing,  and  Amelift  was  almost  pleeaed 
spencer,  lifted  her  from  her  chair,  at  witnessing  something  so  roman- 
and  whirled  her  around  the  room,   tic  \ 

in  spite  of  her  indignant  efforts  to  Meanwhile,  Peter,  with  his  steel 
escape— einging  the  chorus:  spectacles,  his  jacket,  his  baggy 

trousers,  and  the  rapier,  which  he 

Nona,  monks,  monks,  nuns,  i.  u  •  i_  ui    -.    i ^.^  «»j 

Nuns!  monks  danc«  well.  •  ^«W  '»  «  remarkably  awkward  and 

unaccustomed  way,  offered  a  sub- 

ThejoyousChristina  nudged  Eoos-  ject  worthy  of  Cruikshanks.    But 

jen,  and  both  the  girls  went  off  in  the  scene  did  not  last ;  Peter  threw 

a  laugh.  aside  the  sword  disdainfully, 

Amelia  fell  at  last  into  a  seat,  '^I  don^t  wish  to  fight,^  he  said, 

half  dead,  and,  evidently,  very  an-  gei^erously. 

gry;   at    this    moment,  the  door  *^  You  are  right,'' said  Dolphe. 

opened,  and  Dolphe,  with  the  same  At    this    solemn    moment  was 

vehement  animation,  took  posses-  heard  a  slight  noise,  like  a  botUe 

sion  of  the  person  of  Peter  Stastok,  uncorked,  then,  another  sound  pro- 

Jr.  who  entered,  draped  in  a  large  claimed  that  a  glass  was  filled. 

dufl9e  jacket  and    balloon-shaped  Hildebrand  presented  one  to  each 

trousers,  belonging  to  Teeuwis,  and  champion,  and  they  drank  to  the 

carrying  under  his  arm  a  bundle  of  conclusion  of  an  honourable  war- 

his  wet  clothes,  tied  up  in  a  hand-  &re. 

kerchief.  Mr.  Van  Brammen  caught  It  was  time  to  go.    We  started. 

Peter's  left  hand,  passed  his  own  Christina  was  determined  to  row, 

right  arm    around    my   unhappy  and  Amelia  wanted  to  steer.  Dolphe 

cousin's  waist,  (who  vainlyi  resisted)  resumed   the   oars,  and   Christina 

and  galoped  him  across  the  room,  took  one  of  mine;  this  exercise  did 

still  singmg  the  verses  which   ap-  not  permit  her  to  wear  her  cloak, 

peared  so  particularly  to  please  him.  she  offered  it,  perhaps,  more  from 

^Let  me  go.  Van   brammen,"  malice  than  from  charity,  to  Peter 

cried  Peter,  and  transported  with  — it  was  a  very  bright  plaid.    Pe- 

rage,  he  disengaged  himself  from  ter  accepted,  and,  thus  accoutred, 

Dolphe  with  an  energy,  for  which  seated  himself  by  Eoosjen, 

the  latter  was  so  little  prepared,  Amelia  looked  at  the  charming 

that  it  almost  threw  him  against  moon,   and    the    charming  stars ; 

the  wall.    Without  losing  his  equa-  Dolphe  rowed  and  smoked  with  all 

nimity,  he  instantly  held  out  the  his  might;  Christina  and  I  were  in 

hilt  of  his  sword-cane  to  Peter,  who  a  regular  flirtation;  so  that  Petei 

was  quite  astounded  at  his  own  ex-  found  himself  almost  alone  with  the 

ploit,  and  said :  object  of  his  tenderness.     Eoo^en 

**  You  wish   to  fight,  my  jolly  really  seemed  very  amiable  towards 

blade?     Certainly.    Pull.     That's  him. 

right    To  yoii,  the  sword,  to  me.  Several  times  she  helped  him  to 

the  scabbard. . . .  Come — engarde^  wrap  himself  better  in  the  cloak, 

droit  aufond.    If  you  please  I"  and  looked  at  him  with  sincere  com- 

And  assuming  a  fencing  attitude,  passion.    He  drew  nearer  to  her, 

he  made  several  fancy  thrusts.  his  face  was  radiant,  and  a  few  sig- 

The  ladies  were  quite  excited,  nificant  words,  which  reached  me, 

but  Christina  could  hot  help  laugh-  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were  en* 

ir 

*  This  popular  song  is  constantly  heard  in  Flanders,  and  in  several  parts  o 
Germany,  with  triflinf  Tariations. 
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gaged  in  a  tender  and  touching  dis-  formally  betrothed  to  a  yoang  wine 

course.    He  was  saying:  merchant  of  a  neighboring  city; 

^  Do  you  remember  still . . .  happy  therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 

days. . .  .never  be  as  happy  again  here  ended  the  first  and  tender  lore 

....  think  always .  . . .  ,^  and  so  on.  of  the  worthy  student  of  Utrecht, 

This  went  on  till  unlucky  fate  had  and,  at   the  same  time,  his  firrt 

brought  Rodolphus  Van  Brammen  ^*  courting." 

to  his  last  cigarj  and  he  felt  the  We  soon  reached  the  city,  and 

need  of  some  other  diversion.  when,  the  next  day,  at  11  o*oioek, 

"•  Why,  look  there,*^   he  cried,  I  found  myself  packed  in  the  coadi 

throwing  away  the  stump  of  this   which  passes  through  D ,od 

last  cigar,  "  look  there!     I  do  be-   its  way  from  E to  C ^  I 

lieve  that  Peter  is  courting !"  had  long  taken  leave  of  my  unde 

Peter  blushed,  and  glared  fu-  and  aunt  Stastok,  and  of  aH  the 

riously   at    the    speaker,  KooRJen  acquaintances  I  had  made  while  st 

blushed,  too,  instantly  turned  round,  their  house, 

and  asked  Christiqa  if  she  were  not  Peter  accompanied  nie   to  the 

tired  of  rowing.  coach  office,  I  bade  him  fiirewell. 

It  was  all  over  with  the  happi-  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  while  pas- 

nesB  of  Peter  Stastok,  Jr.  I  and  not   sing  through  the  gate  of  D y  I 

only  have  I  never  learned  that  any  bowed  from  the  diligence  window 

further  relation  was  established  be-  to  Mr.  Ro<]olphus  Van  Brammen, 

tween  them,  but  I  did  hear  that  last  who,  hands  in  pocket,  was  watching 

autumn,  at  her  father's  silver  wed-  an  old  sergeant  drilling  a  couple  of 

ding,*  Eoosjen  Van  Naslaan  was  trembling  recruits. 


DRAMATIC    FRAOMBNT. 

W#  might  hav$  hesn!  ah !  yes  !  we  might  have  been 

Amongst  the  crowned  noblemen  of  Thought, 

Who  HA  their  species  with  them  as  they  climb 

To  deathless  empire  in  the  realm  of  Gods; 

But  some  dark  power — ^we  will  not  call  it  Fate — 

We  dare  not  call  it  Providence — hath  seized 

The  helm  of  our  strange  destinies,  and  steered 

Right  onward  to  the  breakers;  all  is  lost! 

Hope^s  syren  song  of  promise  faints  in  sighs, 

And  Bliss !  (but  sbk  ne^er  charmed  us,  save  in  days 

Of  dim-remembered  childhood ;)  let  it  pass ! 

Our  lot's  the  lot  of  millions ;  for  on  life 

A  blight  is  preying,  and  a  mystic  wrong 

Hath  set  our  heart  strings  to  the  tune  of  Grief ! 


•  Festivals  to  celebrate  the  twenty-AAh  annirersary  of  a  marriage. 
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DAVID   HABTLET   COLERIDOB. 


A  double  interest  attaches  to  the  action,  are  like  demons  from  the 

life,  and  writings  of  Hartley  Gole-  bottomless  pit ;  there  is  neither  rest 

ridee:    first,   tne  general  interest  nor  hope  for  the  poor  soal  pos- 

which  we  feel  in  a  person  of  an-  sessed   by  an  irrepressible  instinct 

doubted  genius ;  and  secondly,  the  urging  it  to  me,  and  yet,  borne 

reflected  interest  which  nec>essarily  down  by  conflicting  purposes,  and 

belongs  to  the  eldest  bom  of  such  tormented  by  a  coward  hesitancy 

a  man   as   Samuel   Taylor  Cole-  of  aim. 

ridge.  Reading  the  biographies  of  such 

Hartley's  writings'  are  but  little  individuals,  one  is  lost  in  a  maze 
read  in  this  country,  and  his  Bio-  of  bewildering^  doubts,  and  mel- 
graphy  is,  comparatively,  a  sealed  anchoiy  speculations.  Dark  pro- 
book.  We  propose  in  the  present  blems,  involving  questions  of  ne- 
article  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  man,  cessity,  and  &te,  intrude  themselves 
and  of  the  author,  especially  the  upon  the  mind.  We  ask,  not  ir- 
poet  reverently,  but  with  a  sad   won- 

There  are  many  points  of  resem*  der,  ^^Ohl  Lord!  hast  thou  made 
blance  between  his  intellect  and  these  men  in  vain?  They  who 
that  of  his  illustrious  father,  but  should  have  been  our  teachers  and 
the  absolute  identity  of  moral  con-  become  examples,  not  of  upright- 
stitution  is  something  almost  start-  ness,  and  wisdom,  but  of  the  poa- 
ling.  We  remark  in  both,  the  sible  depth  of  human  degrada- 
same  morbid  shrinking  from  pain,  tion  I  **  Surely  these  things  are 
the  same  lamentable  weakness  of  mysteries,  the  deep  problems  of 
reaolution,  and  in  firm  will,  the  God,  which  baffle  the  subtle  rea- 
same  desire  to  drown  the  voice  of  son,  and  alas  I  confound  some- 
duty  and  conscience  by  plunging  times  the  faith  that  is  above  rea- 
into  excesses,  which,  in  their  re-  son. 
solta,  seem  to  have  sharpened  re- 

morae    into   the   keenest   agony  I  David  Hartlbt  Cols^idgj:  was 

The  literary  career  of  each  of  them,  ^^^  »*  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  on 

when  compared   with    the  stand-  ^^^   l^^h   September,  1776.    His 

aid  of  their  possible  performan-  father  was  aUent  at  the  time  of 

068,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  *^«  t)irth,  but  has  recorded  his  feel- 

They  have  signally  illustrated  the  ^"g  ^^e"  the  intelligence  reached 

truth  that  genius,  unsupported  by  a  ^^^^ '«  t^«  following  characteristic 

great  central  purpose,  is  a  partially  sonnet : 

impotent    power —  a    blind   giant  c<oft  o'er  my  brain  does  that  strange 

striking  random  blows,  and  forever  fancy  roil 

•*  atumbling  upon  dark  mountains."  W^i^J  J^fJ^f »  }^^  ?'••«»»  (^"'^  ^^ 

x>    ^       ji          1.                       XL  fla«h  doth  last) 

Profoundly  unhappy  were  they  geem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  un- 

both,  for,  high  aspirations,  and  .a  known  past 

clear   understanding   of  the  right,  ^[^ed  with  such  feelings  as  perplex  the 

when  united  to  impotence  of  re-  Self-^uestioned  in  her  sleep  j  and  some 

solve,  and  wavenng  uncertainty  of  have  said 
VOL.  IV.              28 
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We  lived  'ere  yet  this  robe  of  ilesh  we  — '*  For  I  was  reared 

wore.  In  the  great  city,  pi^nt  'mid  doisten 
Ob !  my  tweet  baby !  when  I  reach  my        dim, 

door,  And  saw  nongrht  lovely  bnt  the  sky  and 
If  heavy  looks  should  tell  me  thou  art        stars ; 

dead,  But  thov  my  babe  shalt  wander  like 
(As  sometimes  thro'  excess  of  hope  I        a  breeze 

fear)  By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the 
I  think  that  I  should  struggle  to  be-        crags 

lieve  Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the 
Thou  wert  a  spirit  to  this  nether  sphere        clouds, 

Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  Which  image  in  their  balk  both  lakes 

to  grieve ;  and  shores 

Did'st  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Hea-  And  mountain  ci)ags :  so  shalt  thon  aee 

ven's  quick  reprieve  knd  hear 

While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier!"  The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelli- 
gible 

CoIeriHge  loved   his  first  born  Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy 

with  a  profound  and  abiding  affeo-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^, 

tion.     The    love   was  returned   m  Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  Him- 
kind.    We   are  told  that  to  the      self. 

latest  hour  of  his  life,  Hartley,  "  in  ^^*\j,  J"*""*™*  ^•''^^**' '     ^®   "^ 

the  presence  of  his  father's  memo-  Thy^spirit,  and,  by  giving,  make  it  ask." 
ry,  which  was  seldom  long  absent 

from  him,  felt  as  a  child,  even  when        The  traces  of  his  early,  healthful 
reviewing  the  writings  and  opin-  associations  are  to  be  found  througb- 
ions  of  his  departed  sire,  with  the  out    Hartley's    poetry,    strangalv 
boldest  independence  of  thought. "  mingled  with  the  sad  inspirations 
His  physical  appearance  was  smgu-  of  his  later,  and  darker  years, 
lar,  and  no  doubt  exerted  a  baneful        In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1800, 
influence  upon  his  character.    Of  the  elder  Coleridge  removed  with 
short,  almost  dwarfish   stature,   a  his  family  to  Keswick,  where  he 
deformity,  attributed  by  some,  to  resided  for  some  time  in  the   same 
his  premature  birth — ^for  he  was  house  with  a  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
an  eight  month's  child — with  long  name    is    often    mentioned    with 
black  elf-locks  hanging  about  his  honor  by  Southey  in  his  correspon- 
shoulders ;  quick,  restless  eyes,  and  denoe.     This  gentleman,  though 
an  old-time  formality  of   speech  self-educated,  was  a  person  of  con- 
and   manner,  it  is  hardly  to   be  siderable  taste,  and  some  leamioi^. 
wondered  at  that  he  should  have  He  possessed   the  best  library  in 
shrunk  from   mixed   society,  and  the  neighborhood,  and  was  eren 
preferred  ^  meeting  a  lion  to  a  lady  fonder  of  chiljdren  than  of  books, 
in  his  path.^    The  first  few  years  of  He  conceived  a  sincere  affection  lor 
Hartley's  existence  were  tranquil  the  youngHartley  which  was ^ared 
and    happy.     They  were  chiefly  by  his  housekeeper— Mrs.  Wilson — 
spent  in  the  beautiful  lake-country,  an  elderly  lady  of  the  most 
open  to  the  influences  of  nsturei  mable  character  and  the 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  true  po-  temper.    This  worthy  couple  took 
ets,  early  awakened  in  the  boy's  the  boy  under  their  especial  pro- 
heart  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  love,  tection,   and,   even  after  his   pa- 
Coleridge,  in  his  fine  poem,  **  Frost  rents  had  removed  their  household 
at  Midnight,"  thus  refers  to  the  gods  el^where,  they  retained  Hart, 
circumstances  of  his  own  childhood,  ley  .  under  their  roof  during  the 
and  expresses  a  resolution  as  to  the  whole  of  his  earlier  boyhood.     Un- 
locality,  and  surroundings  of  his  luckily,  he  was  greatly  indulged 
son's  early  culture :  by  them,  the  result  of  which  was 
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to  strengthen   the  peculiarities  of  ever,  develop  itself,  or  become  in 

his  nature,  and   particularly  that  after  life  a  leading  charaoteristic  of 

hatred  of  control,  from  which   he  his  raodes  of  thoughts,    ^ut  aa 

afterwards     suffered     so     deeply,  the  metaphysical  faculty  declined, 

Very  early  in  life,  Hartley  ex-  the  powers  of  the  fancy  grew 
hibited  the  germs  of  unusual  men-  brighter  and  more  conspicuous, 
tal  endowments  We  find  in  the  He  seems  to  have  had  a  marvel- 
elaborate  Memoir  of  him  by  his  lously  quick  inventive  faculty,  as 
brother  Derwent,  Tfrora  which  the  well  as  a  talent  for  speculative  de- 
materials  for  this  orief  sketch  are  tail,  the  most  complex  and  inge« 
derived,)  an  extract  from  the  diary  nious.  These  powers  are  well,  but 
of  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  which  singularly  illustrated  by  one  of  his 
proves  not  only  the  precociousness,  favorite  childish  imaginations,  a  de* 
but  the  decided  ori^nality  of  his  lusion,  or  iilunon,  rather,  which 
intellect.  possessed  for  him  all  the  stability 

Sth  Aug,  1611.  of  a  material  fact    It  appeared  to 

^'Afterwards  stepped  in  to  Chas.  him  that  he  foresaw  a  penod  when, 

LambY    Coleridge  there.    A  short  in   a  field   near   his  residence,  a 

but    interesting    conversation    on  small  cataract  would  burst  forth,  to 

German   metaphysics.    C.  related  which   he  would   feel   impelled  to 

some  curious  anecdotes  of  his  son,  give  the  name  of  Ju^-Force.    The 

Hartley,  whom  he  represented  to  banks  of  the  stream  became  popu- 

be  a  most  remarkable  child — a  lous — a  mighty  empire  I  and  the 

deep  thinker  in  his  infancy.  stream   itself  spread,  and  spread 

He  tormented  himself  in  his  at-  until    it    overflowed   the   spot  in 

tempts  to  solve  the  problems,  that  which  it  was   originally  generated, 

would  equally   torment    the    full  and  Jug-forcea,  under  the  more  eu* 

grown   man,  if  the  world  and  its  phonious  title  of  Ejuxria,  became 

cares  and  pleasures  did  not  distract  an  island  continent— a  new  Austra* 

his  attention.  lia,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say — % 

Hartley,when  about  five  years  old,  great  Utopian  colony,  embosomed 
was  asked  a  question  about  himself  amidst  the  waves  of  a  far  distant, 
being  called  Hartley.  '*  Which  and  unknown  sea.  The  Ejuxrian 
Hartley?"  asked  the  boy;  ^Why,  world  presented  ananalogon  to  the 
is  there  more  than  one  Hartley  ?  ^  world  of  fact,  and  the  young  crea* 
"Yes!"  he  replied,  **  there's  picture  tor  of  it,  went  on  for  years  peo- 
Hartley,  (Hazlitt  had  painted  a  pling  it  with  nations,  and  evolving 
portrait  of  him,)  and  Shadow  Hart-  a  wonderful  drama  of  thoughts  and 
ley,  and  Echo  Hartley,  and  there's  action,  of  inward  philosophies,  and 
Oatch-me-fast  Hartley,"  at  the  outward  facts,  theory  and  practice, 
same  time  seiasing  his  own  arm  ideas  involving  interests  elaborated 
with  the  other  hand  eagerly — an  in  the  closet,  and  the  destiny  of 
action  which  shows  that  his  mind  states  and  thrones  determined  upon 
must  have  been  drawn  to  reflect  on  fields  of  stricken  battle, 
what  Kant  calls  the  great  and  in-  Often  Hartley  would  say  to  hia 
explicable  mystery,  viz :  that  man  brother  in  the  tone  we  may  sup- 
should  be  both  his  own  subject  and,  pose  of  a  thoughtful  chief  minister, 
object,  and  that  these  two  should  *^  Derwent,  I  have  had  letters,  and 
be  one.  papers  from  EjuxriaP  whereupon  the 

This  disposition   to  look  upon  budget  was  opened,  and  his  hearer 

things  and   persons  in  a    purely  favored  with  the  latest  news  from 

metaphyucal  light,  did  not,  how*  the  capital  of  the  ideal  principality. 
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The  iame  strong  inttinotiTe  love  son,  than  Unng  upon  the  banks  of 
for  prot3e88e8  of  idealization,  and*  Windermere;  witn  Mr.  John  Har- 
mental  coDBtruction,  distinguished  den,  of  New  Brathaj;  and,  lastly, 
him  when  some  years  later,  he  at-  with  his  father's  dear  friend,  and 
tended  a  school  at  Ambleside,  the  friend  of  many  of  the  first  lite- 
Here  he  extorted  the  praise,  and  rary  men  of  the  time,  the  nnforta* 
woD  the  fervent  admiration  of  his  nate,  but  sabtly-intelleotual,  Charles 
associates  by  telling  them  night  Lloyd.  It  wasrather  by  intercourse 
after  night  weird  and  startling  with  this  gifted  circle ;  byanexten- 
tales,  as  they  lay  in  their  beds  in'  sive,  though  desultory  system  of 
the  public  dormitory.  One  of  reading;  by  familiar  intercourae 
these  stories  is  worthy  of  special  with  the  common  people,  the  far- 
mention  as  a  romance  of  such  mers  and  country  laborers  of  every 
huge  proportions,  that  it  far  ex-  degree,  and  by  solitary  wanderings 
ceeded  in  length  the  compositions  in  the  forest,  or  beside  stream,  and 
of  Calprenede,  Scudery,  or  even  lake,  and  rivulet,  than  by  an  atteo- 
the  voluminous  author  of  ^'  Sir  tion  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of 
Oharles  Qrandisonl"  It  contained  the  school,  that  he  educated  at  the 
an  enormous  variety  of  dramatis  same  time,  and  through  the  same 
persoutt,  and  the  plot  was  equally  genial  influences  of  nature,  both  his 
ugenious,  and  complicated.  The  intellect  and  his  heart.  But  it  must 
incidents  were  improvised  by  the  not  be  supposed  that  the  boyhood 
author  as  he  proceeded,  and  one  of  of  Hartley  Coleridge  passed,  with- 
his  hearers  declared  that  ^  he  spoke  out  an  exhibition  to  the  eye,  sharp- 
without  hesitation,  in  a  language  ened  by  love  for  observation,  of  tbat 
as  vivid  as  it  was  flowing.**  The  moral  infirmity  which  bore  such 
morfU  of  the  story  was  less  origi*  bitter  fruits  in  bis  prematurely 
nal  than  the  plot  or  the  details,  for,  blighted  manhood.  ^  A  certain 
it  '^turned  upon  the  injustice  of  weakness  of  will,"  says  his  biogra- 
society,  and  the  insufficiency  of  pher,  ^the  specific  evil  of  hisTifa, 
conventional  morals  to  determine  had  already  shown  itself.  His  sen- 
the  right  or  wrong  of  particular  sibility  was  intense,  and  he  had  not 
actions."  wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could 

As  regards  the  text-books  of  the  not  open  a  letter  without  trembling, 
school,  it  happened  with  Hartley  He  shrank  from  mental  pain ;  he 
as  it  has  often  happened  with  so  was,  bevond  measure,  impatient  of 
many  other  youths  of  more  than  constraint  He  wss  liable  to  par- 
ordinary  powers,  that  the  beaten  oxysms  of  rage ;  often  the  disguise 
routine  of  learning  was  distasteful  of  pity,  self-accusation,  or  other  paio- 
to  him ;  it  was,  Uierefore,  unwil-  ful  emotion — anger  it  could  hardlj 
lingly,  and_  somewhat  indolently  be  called — during  which  heH>it  his 
"  llow<  '      " "  -  -     -  ... 


followed.    Still  he  did  not  neglect  arm  or  his  finger  violently, 

his  studies,  and  the  position  he  yielded,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  to 

held  in   his  class,  seems  to  have  slight  temptations,  slight  in  them- 

been  always  respectable.  selyes,  and  slight  to  him,   as  if 

Among*  the  advantages  of  his  swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse 

schooldays,  the  opportunity  he  en-  apart  from  his  oum  vclition.     It 

joyed  of  constant  intercourse  with  looked  like  an  organic  defect,  a  cod- 

Wordsworth,  must  be  reckoned  as  genital  imperfection."  But  we  must 

the  most  important  and  memorable,  hasten  on  in  our  rec^ord.    Hartley 

At  this  early  period  he  became  ac-  left  school  in  1814;  but  it  was  not 

qnainted  also  with  Professor  Wil-  until  the  year  previous  to  the  do- 
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TDestication  of  his  filth  er  with  the  the  ground  mainly  of  intemperance,^ 
Gillmans,  at  Highgate,  that  he  en-  Perhaps,  the  sentence  was  a  harsh 
tered  Oxford  as  a  post-master  of  one;  but, certain  it  is,  that  no  effort 
Merton's  Ck>Ilege.  His  earlier  terms  availed  to  have  the  decision  re- 
at  the  University  were,  as  it  appears,  versed.  Thereupon,  Hartley  fell 
indastriously  and  happily  spent,  into  a  passionate  despondency.  The 
He  passed  his  first  vacation  with  springs  of  action  were  thoroughly 
the  elder  Coleridge,  at  Oalne,  in  enfeebled,  and  he  sought  relief  in 
Wiltshire.  "  It  was  the  happiest  those  stimulants  which,  so  far  from 
period  of  my  life,"  he  tells  us,  "next  expelling  the  one  devil  they  are 
to  ray  two  visits  to  Nether  Hall,  employed  to  exorcise,  always  bring 
my  sojourning  at  Ellery,  and  my  witn  them  seven  devils  worse  than 
lake  excursions  with  poor  Burton,  the  first.  He  endeavored  to  make 
and  a  few  weeks  of  dear  delusion  at  some  headway  by  taking  pupils, 
the  close  of  1822."  But  inexperience  and  an  unfortu- 
Upon  his  return  to  the  Univer-  nate  temperament  united  to  defeat 
sity,  Hartley  continued  to  devote  his  plans.  He  had,  among  other 
himself  to  his  studies,  and  thus  a  imperfections,  no  capacity  for  disci* 
year  or  so  elapsed,  during  which  pline.  Instead,  therefore,  of  gov*- 
he  steadily  progressed  in  scholar-  erning  his  scholars,  his  schoiarB 
ship  and  reputation.  At  length,  governed  him. 
having  successfully  gone  through  On  se\eral  occasions,  subsequent 
the  examination  for  his  degree  in  to  what  may  be  called  his  Oxford 
the  Michaelmas  terra  of  the  year  tragedy,  Hartley  seems  temporarily 
18 — ,  he  was  appointed  to  the  sec-  to  have  recovered  heart  and  hope, 
end  class  in  literie  humanioribus.  He  went  to  London,  trusting  to  win 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  stood  for  a  bread  first  and  fame  afterwards  by 
fellowship  at  Oriel,  which  he  ob-  his  pen.  But,  one  by  one,  the 
tained  with  the  highest  distinction,  brightness  of  these  expectations  fa* 
His  friends  rejoiced.  "He  is  now  ded.  Of  course,  the  cause  of  failure 
in  his  proper  place,"  they  said ;  lay  not  in  the  want  of  talent,  but 
''unfit  for  the  common  walks  of  the  lack  of  a  high  and  well  regula- 
professional  life,  his  present  position  ted  moral  force.  Everywhere,  and 
IS  calculated  to  develop  and  foster  at  all  times,  the  original  curse,  the 
his  peculiar  talents.  A  brilliant  "congenital  imperfection"  of  which 
and  honourable  future  is  in  store  we  have  spoken,  rooted,  as  it  was 
for  him!"  Alas  1  short-sighted  and  among  the  first  principles  of  his 
fallible  are  we  at  best;  but  never  life  and  character, abided  with  him, 
more  short-sighted,  more  fallible,  producing  consequences  too  lament- 
than  when  (upon  apparently  the  able  and  disheartening  to  be  pre- 
strongest  foundation)  we  build  up  sented  in  detail.  He  remained  in 
our  glad  hopes,  our  confident  ex-  London  for  two  years,  contributing 
pectations  oi  some  future  good,  at  intervals,  brief  poems  to  the  me- 
some  excellence  which  time  is  to  tropolitan  magazines.  Among  these 
reveal  to  us  matured.  In  the  case  were  some  of  the  best  of  his  son* 
of  Hartley  Coleridge  a  mournful  nets,  and  the  fragment  called  "Pro- 
reverse  was  at  hand ;  a  reverse  metheus,"  which  his  ^Either,  we  are 
which,  in  its  results,  may  be  justly  informed,  "regarded  with  much  in- 
said  to  have  disastrously  affected  his  terest."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  proper 
whole  after  career.  At  the  close  of  place  to  speak  of  Hartley's  ability 
hisprobationary  year,  he  was  judged  as  a  poet.  Excepting  his  «onn«<#, 
to  have  forfeited  his  scholarship,  "on  which  have  a  deeper  meaning,  and 
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impress  us  as  being  eminently  ar-  In  a  different  vein,  and  as  illustra* 

tistic  and  imaginative,  most  of  hi»  tinff  the  exquisite,  simple  grace  of 

poetical  compositions  are  occasional  which  bis  muse  is  capable,  ve  will 

and  fugitive.    Too  many  of  them  quote  the  following: 

bear  the  fatal  mark  of  improvisa-  ^j,^ 

tion ;  or,  at  least,  of  a  carelessness 

of  construction  no  less  than  of  idea,  au   •-     .  r  •-  *       .      j  «, 

,  .  ,         ,,                 ^    X    .             •  Sh6  18  not  fair  to  outward  view 

which  really  amounts  to  iraprovisa-  as  many  maidens  bo, 

tion.     We    think,    too,    that  they  Her  loTelioess  I  never  knew 

lack  a  "body  of  thought,"  that  cen-  rM?{°  ^^""1***"  •°u®**  °"  "^^ '  w  u 

.     1        ..       •'  J                    !_•  L    X  Oh!  then  I  saw,  her  eye  was  briffht, 

tral  unity  and  vigor,  which,  to  a  a  weU  of  love-a  spring  of  light? 
greater  or  less  degree,  may  be  found  ^ 
in  every  poem  (however  brief!)  that  ^^,  „^^  ^^^  j^^^  ,^       ^^^  ^,j^ 
oarnes  withm  itself  the  seeds  of  a  To  mine  they  ne'er  reply, 
permanent  value  and  beauty.    Ex-  And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 
preMioM  of  the  fancy  or  emotion.  ^I'^J^r^'^Vl^tZ  L 
of  the  hour,  they  are  almost  always  Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 
graceful  and   musical;  and,  some- 
times, when  the  profounder  feelings  We  have  said  that  Hartley's  po- 
are  touched,  the  grace  deepens  into  ems  were  occasional.     He  was  not 
pathos,  and  the  music  flows  like  the  gifted  with  the  resolution,  the  con- 
far  under-voice  of  the  current  in  a  sistent    earnestness,   or    the   wide 
river  of  mighty  tides.    The  verses  grasp   of  thought  and  invention, 
which  follow  may  imperfectly  illus-  which  are  the  essential  endowments 
trate  what  we  mean.    They  are  not  of  the  epic,  or  dramatic  poets,    ^e 
the  best  that  might  be  selected  for  lacked  a  great  central  purpose  in 
the  purpose,  but  they  happen  to  be  art,  precisely  as  he  lacked  a  great 
the  only  verses  of  the  kind  by  the  central  purpose  in  life.    When  the 
author,  which  occur  to  us  at  this  inspiration  seized  him,  he  dashed 
moment:  off  his  verses  with  astonishing  €&- 

SENSE  IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  IT.  ^^^''y»  *"^.  ^  ^^^7  *"^  sympathet- 

ic  was  his  fancy,  that  the  pieces 

Like  one  pale,  flitting,  lonely  gleam  ^x^*t_'i'j      t.  •        ..    per- 

0(  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day,  ^^^  ot  their  kind.     It  is  not  in  the 

There  came  a  thought  upon  my  dream,  form  which  embodies  the  thoug^ht, 

1  know  not  whence,  but  fondly  deem  but  in  the  thought  itself,  that    the 

It  came  from  far  away.  .,              ^iT*           /              ii« 

'  evidence  of  what  we  have  called 

"'  **  improvisation ''exists.  Somethinir 

^TS:t''.T;u7^lX'ntX'°'*'''  i"  the  »«n  conception  superficiJt 

Like  passage  birds  with  hasty  flight :  imperfect,   fragmentary,  convinces 

It  cannot  be  they  perish  quite,  the  reader  that  the  poet  has    bnt 

Although  they  pass  away!  glanced  at  his  subject,  embracing, 

I"-  with  marvellously  quick  eyes^  the 

They  come  and  go,  and  come  again;  general  outline,  and  faithfully    re- 

Tl^t^:ZZ7^n::::y'ZV^^^ZV,  P~<iucing  it,  but  Wlin.  to  pene- 

Ifone  brief  while  they  soothe  the  pain  trate  the  heart  of  the  theme,  and. 

Before  they  pass  away :  therefore,  failing   to   give   ns    the 

IV.  life-blood  of  it    The  influence  of 

But  whither  go  they  ?    No  one  knows  Wordsworth  is  clearly  perceived  in 

Their  home—but  yet  they  seem  to  say,  all  of  his  purely  emotional  poema. 

That  far  beyond  this  gulf  of  woes  qiL^   Ai^^i^J^  ^^  *u^^  :«  Iz         i 

There  is  a  re^on  of  rSpose  ^he   dlCtlon   of  these  18  Simple, 

For  them  that  pass  away.  pure,  appropriate,  and   a   certain 
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ffracefnl    spontaneousness    provea,  The  serpent  writhing  in  its  worn-out 

ftat -they  hare  .prong  naturally  c^vSkgal"  to  fle.h  it.  .ated  tooth, 

from   the  soil,  like   flowers    Wbich  she  quite  abhors.    She  is  not  fond  nor 

grow  bv  their  own  sweet  will,  bat         coy- 
are,  in  reality,  con  trolled  by  the  law  ^^'^f^^  *''^*''  "^   self-appraising 
of  their  being."                                   ^  She  knows  not.    She  hath  utterly  for- 

Hartley's  most  elaborate  metri-         sworn 

cal  performance,  is  a  tale  in  blank-  Her  woridMower  of  wealth,  and  pride 

verse,  entitled    "Leonard  and  8u-  Her  ver/ beauty  none  but  they  discover 

Ban. "     It     is     admirably     told,    is  Who  for  herself  and  not  her  beauty^  love 

quite  interesting,  as  a  whole,  and         herr^ 

contains  passages  of  vigorous  de-  ii. 

scription,  which  are  tinged  with  a  <'l8  love  afeeling,  orafaacy?    No! 

dramatic  fervor.     But  there  can  be  It  is  immortal  as  immaculate  Truth : 

little  doubt  that  his  genius  is  more  '^"  "u^j^*  ^^"^"^  ""^"^  "  ■°'*°  " 

fully  displayed     in     his    Sonnets!  Drops  from  the  stem  of  fife— for  it  will 

Upon  these,  if  upon  anything,  his         grow 

reputation,  as   a  poet,  must  rest.  ^"  ^^^^  regions,  where  no  waters 

They  are  subtle,  thoughtful,  artis-  Nor  ray  of  promise  cheats  the  pensive 

tic  compositions — gravely   imagi-         gloom  ; 

native,  and  with  a  cast,  now  and  ^  ^^"^^^  *'*'  ^*'°*  hovering  o»er  a 

then,  of  that  metaphysical  percep-  That  but  itselfand  darkness  nought  doth 

tion,  which  distinguished  the  au-         shew 

thor's  childhood.    They  are  suhiec-  Jjl  my  love'"  being— yet,  it  cannot  die, 

tm  in  spirit,  and  som/of  the  best  ^^^^'anU^esfde^^^^^         '"    "" 

of  them   are  embodied  in  that  pe-  Thoughfalrestbeauty  be  no  longer  fair, 

culiarly  quaint  diction   which  re-  Though  vows  be  false,  and  faith  itself 

minds  us  of  the  sonnets  of  Sidney  ThoS^iharp  eiyoyment  be  a  suicide, 

and  Sbakspeare.  Our  decided  opin-  And  hope  a  spectre  in  a  ruin  bare ! " 
ion  is,  that  Hartley  excelled  all  of 

his  contemporaries  in  this  form  of  .  whither  is  gone  the  wisdom,  and  the 

versification,  excepting,  of  course,         power 

his  friend  and    poetical   roaster —  That  ancient  sages  scattered  with  the 

Wordsworth.     Hartley's  SoiyiSts,  ^.,^°*®1.  ..     ,  rrt. 

J       •.»    Ai_        *^   i»   T»      1  Of  thought-suggesting  lyres.    The  mu- 
compared  with  those   of  Bowles,         gjc  ^q^xb 

(which  Sd  fascinated  Samuel  Tay-  In  the  void  air;  e'en  at  this  breathing 

lor  Coleridffe  in  his  youth,)  display  -     ^°"''       „        ,  vi       • 

.     P     .  \  s.    ^  In    every    cell,   and    every    blooming 

a  superiority  m  every  element  of         bower 

genius,  and  every  principle  of  ar-  The  sweetness  of  old  lays  is  hovering 

tistical  construction.     We  ask  the  „     ^•>^^*  ,    ,^       i.. 

wader's  attention  to  a  few  of  the  ^"'iJgwT^  self-constrain- 

ablest  of  them  :  The  rugged  root  that  bare  the  winsome 

flower 

SONNET.  Is  weak  and  withered.    Were  we  like, 
J  the  Fays 

That  sweetly  nestle  in  the  fox-glove 
'*The  man  whose  lady-love  is  virgin  bells. 

Truth.  Or  lurk  and  murmur  in  the  rose-lipped 
Must  woo  a  lady  that  is  hard  to  win ;  shells 

She  smiles  not  on  the  wild  and  wordy  Which  Neptune  to  the  earth  for  quit- 
din  rent  pays, 

Of  all-confiding,  all-protesting  youth  j  Then  might  our  pretty  modern  Philo- 
The  sceptic's  apathy,  the  garb  uncouth  mels 

And  cynic    sneer  of  o'er-experlenced  Sustain  our  spirits  with  their  routade- 
sin,  lays ! '' 
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!▼•  Let  US  return  toH«rtley*8  Biogr*- 

"  WlMt  wm\  awakened  ilrat  tke  n-  phy.    It  aoon  became  evident  that 

Ofi^fj^m^  who  wa.  all  hnmao-  *»»  oon^nned  re»deD^  in  London 

kind?  was  not  denrabie.    He  was  pei^ 

WoM  it  the  glad$owu  weUoms  tfUu  wind  auaded  to  go  to  Ambleside,  when 

^^^iS?***  '****'  ****  "*^  ^  **^  ^^  ^^   attempted    to   open    a 

The^'fonr  zneUiflooaa  streams  which  school.   The  plan  failed.    His  reso- 

flowed  so  near,  IntioDs  were  excellent,  but,  for  die 

^^'^bili^*?^  murmars  aU  in  one  com.  reasons  already  given,  he  was  mi. 

The  nSe oirWfd unnamed?  The surUed  «ble  to  carry  them   out  with  even 

hind  tolerable   snocees.     Subsequently, 

Barsting  the  brake,  in  wonder,  not  in  fce   removed  into   lodgings,  taking 

Of  heJ'new  lord?    Or  did  ths  koi^  »l™tod  number  of  pupils  on  his 

ground  own   aooount ;  and  afterwards  la 

Send  fartk  m^ateriatu  mdod^  to  grm  connection  with  a  Mr.  Suart^  who, 

fSf^  ^*"^'  ""^  Mae.««il»*#  yp^^  ^^  Btrength  of  his  aid,  took 

Did  viewless  seraphs  rnstle  all  aronnd,  lai^r   premises,  with    a    view    to 

Making  sweet  music  oat  of  air  as  boarders.    The  step  proved  finallr 

Or,  h^TTwn  voice  awake  him  with  iu  ^^fW^^^  ^  ^  ^^f^  althongfc 

gound  ?  for  ^  time,  all  appeared  to  go  welL 

^  Hartley,  about  this  period,  contem- 

N  vsMBia.  plated  the  assumption  of  holy  or- 

The  meUow  yeaHs  hasting  to  iu  close  j  der8--a  derign,  which  presently  h« 

The  little  birds  have  almost  sang  their  repented  of,  as  a  vain  and  even 

last,  wicked  delusion.      ^  Every  man," 

"^^^blaS-  "°**'  ^'^^^^  '"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  "y"'  ^°  ^^^  ^^  *^"  numerona 

That  shrill-piped  harbinger   of  early  memoranda,  "who  enters  the  min- 

snows:  istry   without  a  call,  becomee  m 

TluiHuUfUh6av^oft1u9t»fUhMroiB  ^orse  man  than   he  would  have 

Oft  with  the  morn's  hoar  crystal  quaint-  i           l  j  i.               •     j        i 

lyglass'd  been,  had  he  remained  a  layman. 

Hangs  a  pale  mourner  for  the  summer  Thauk  Gk)d !  I  have  not  that  sill 

past,                                 .       .  to  answer  for ;  and  yet  how  near 

^.   ""          "'^'^            •*  was  I  once  leaping  over  the  pales! » 

In  the  chili  sunbeam  of  the  faint  brief  Kven  as  a  private  tutor,  Hartley 

^.   ^*y  .                   ,    , ,  does  not  appear  to  have  accom* 

shinl!^  ""^^^^          "  ^  ^^  p*«*^«*  ^^^^^  <^««  ^y  ^"«  "^ 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  strag-  scholars  ^  left    him.     As  hope    de- 

gling  way  dined,  his  habits  became  less  re|gii-> 

Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  i^.. 

And  the  gaunt  woods  in  ragged  scant  The    letters,    which    he    wrote 

array  occasionally  to   his    mother,  and 

^"twiSe'r"*"*^  ^"^^^  ^^^"^  '°°''"  ^^  ^"^^^^  (excepting  certain  episUea 
^*°* '  of  his  father  to  Cottle  and  otheraj 
These  sonnets  it  will  be  per-  are  the  most  melancholy  letters 
ceived,  have  no  connection,  either  we  ever  read.  It  is  not  necessary 
of  thought  or  topic,  with  each  to  quote  from  them!  Upon  tiie 
other.  We  have  selected  them,  failure  of  his  school,  he  removed 
because  they  express  a  variety  of  from  Ambleside  to  prasmere,  tak- 
moods,  and  because,  moreover,  they  ing  up  his  abode  at  first  in  the  ma- 
seem  to  us  instinct  with  an  imagi-  tic  inn,  and  afterwards  with  aa 
nation  remarkably  compounded  of  elderly  woman,  named  Fleming,  by 
delicacy  and  vigour.  whom  he  was  regarded  with  moth- 
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eriv  affection.  Indeed,  Hartley  pendent  reeearoli.  But  they  are 
Coleridge,  go  where  he  would,  won  more  than  what  they  profess 
all  hearta,  hy  bis  warm  and  simple  to  be ;  they  run  over  with  acute 
manners,  his  unostentatious  style  observations,  and  ingenious  specu- 
of  living,  his  irank  courtesy,  as  lations  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  ex- 
genial  and  sincere  to  the  peasant,  pressed  in  an  easy  vivacious  dio- 
as  to  his  intellectual  and  social  tion,  and  supported  by  a  large 
eanals — and  by  his  sympathy  with  amount  of  miscellaneous  inform»- 
all  sorrow,  whether  the  grief  were   tion. " 

the  penalty  of  sin,  or  the  inscruta-  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Samuel 
ble  dispensation  of  the  God  ^  whose  Taylor  Coleridge  died.  Hartley's 
footsteps  are  not  seen  I "  From  the  letters  on  the  occasion  to  his  moth* 
the  year  1826  to  1831,  Hartley  er,  and  brother,  Derwent,  are  char- 
wrote  for  Blackwood's  Magazine,  acteristic  of  his  better-self.  He  says 
to  which  Prof.  Wilson  had  intro-  in  one  of  them,  '^  I  do  not  feel  fatn- 
duced  him.  His  contributions  were,  erless.  I  often  find  my  mind  dispu- 
chiefly,  essayical.  They  are  vivid,  tins;  with  itself.  "What  would  my 
spirited,  humorous,  and  not  unfre-  father  think  of  this ;  and  when  the 
quently,  acute  and  suggestive.  recollection  awakes  that  I  have  no 

The  essay  on  HanUet  attracted  father,  it  seems  more  like  a  possible 
great  attention,  and  certain  of  the  evil  than  an  actual  bereavement." 
writer's  enthusiastic  admirers  have  But  when  his  loss  began  to  be  tiilly 
gone  so  far  as  to  compare  it  to  realized,  a  keen  regret  took  posses- 
G-oethe's  celebrated  critique  in  sion  of  his  mind  that  he  "  had  not 
Wilhelm  Meister.  been  by,  to  pray  with  his  beloved^ 

Hartley  had  now  acquired  con-  sire,  when  he  uttered  his  last  prayer, 
siderable  literary  reputation ;  suffi-  and  to  partake  with  him  of  the 
dent,  at  all  events,  to  induce  a  blessed  sacrament"  Then  bitter 
young  publisher  at  Leeds,  (Mr.  F.  feelings  of  self-reproach  were  en- 
K  Bingley,)  to  engage  him  to  fur-  gendered,  followed  by  '^a  passionate 
nish  matter  for  a  biographical  work  desire  to  find  himself  in  the  image 
on  the  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  of  the  good  and  holy,  to  the  knowl* 
Lancashire ;  together  with  a  num-  edge  of  whom  he  had  been  guided 
ber  of  poems,  sufficient  for  two  by  his  earthly  parent,  now  depart- 
small  volumes.  ed." 

Hartley  repaired  to  Leeds,  where  Nevertheless,  the  evil  spell  which 
he  was  kindly  domesticated  in  Mr.  had  hitherto  rested  on  his  charac* 
Bingley's  family.  The  publication  ter  and  his  fortunes  was  not  broken, 
of  3ie  **  Worthies"  proceeded  as  The  tyranny  of  evil  habits  yields  not 
&r  as  the  third  numher^  forming  a  to  gushing  force  of  mere  sensibility, 
large  octavo  volume  of  632  pages,  And  yet,  in  the  life  of  Hartley  Cole- 
during  the  year  1882  and  m  the  ridge  the  struggle  was  perpetually 
following  year,  a  volume  of  poems  and  desperately  renewed.  '^As  the 
was  published,  when,  unfortunate-  sun  of  nis  existence  went  down,** 
ly,  Mr.  Bingley  became  bankrupt,  his  brother  beautifully  tells  us,  '*he 
and  Hartley  had  no  choice,  but  to  looked  forward  to  a  gradual  resto- 
retum  to  Orasmere.  ration   and  final  reconcilement  in 

The  "'  Worthies"  consists  of  thir-  death !"  A  period  of  comparative 
teen  lives,  ^  drawn  up,  for  the  most   ease  and  happiness  awaited  him  in 

Sart,  from  obvious  materials  skil-  1837,  when  fwith  no  sense  of  per- 
lily  put  together,  with  more  pre-  sonal  responsibility)  he  assisted  his 
tension  to  original  thought  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Green,  in  his 
lively  illustration  than  to    inde-   school  at  Sedberg.    In  '88  Hartiey 
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took  the  place  of  the  head  master,  only  was  completed;  bat, certaiDlj, 
from  March  to  the  midsummer  va-  few  biogpraphios  with  which  we  an 
cation.  Here  he  found  a  school  acquainted  surpass  the  life  of  Msft- 
already  organized,  and  intelligent  singer  in  brilliancy  of  compoiitioii, 
young  men  eager  for  his  instruc-  elaborateness  of  detail,  and  general 
tions.  His  lessons  were  now  in  the  finish  and  elegance.  Supported  and 
higher  classics,  and  the  unanimous  beguiled  by  these  literary  labooni) 
testimony  of  his  scholars  is,  that  his  the  mind  of  Hartley  grew  mon 
mode  of  teaching  was  eminently  cheerful ;  his  memoranda,  at  leaxt, 
impressive  and  interesting.  About  are  less  desponding.  The  cloie  of 
this  time,  his  hostess,  Mrs.  Fleming,  his  weary  day,  if  not  brighter  thu 
dying,  her  house  was  taken  by  a  its  opening  hours,  was  fiu'moren- 
young  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  rene.  He  felt  that  bis  mortal  life 
whom,  first  at  Grasmere,  and  sub-  had  been  a  failure,  that  he  had 
sequently  at  the  Nab  Cottage,  on  blundered  and  been  entrapped  into 
the  banks  of  Rydal  water,  he  spent  an  hundred  pitfalls  of  sin  and  error; 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  but  still  he  felt  that  this  miserable 

This  cottage  home,  a  simple,  rus-   mortal  life  is  not  all  of  ezisteDoe 
tic  dwelling,  very  low,  and  dark-   which  God  has  granted  to  thesoal 
ened  by  thick  masses  of  ivy,  was   In  his  last  hours  he  clearly  reviewed 
at  the  base  of  Rydal  Mount,  so  that   the  past,  his  reason  retained  its  ta- 
Hartley  ^  lived, as  it  were,  under  the  gacity,his  tongue  scarcely  less  thia 
shadow,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  great  its  wonted  eloauence. 
poet,   his  father's  friend — so  pro-       "Of  his  solemn,  dying  coofe^ 
nounced  in  words  of  immortal  fame   sion,**  says  Derwent,  "I  can  onlj 
— with  whom  his  own  infancy  and   declare,  that  itjustified  the  most  &• 
boyhood  had  been  so  closely  and   vorable  construction  that  could  be 
affectionately  Knit^    Twelve  years,   put  upon  the  past,  the  mostoooso- 
tranquil  to  outward  seeming,  but,   latory  hope  which  could  be  formed 
doubtless,  haunted  by  many  a  dark   for  the  future  I'' 
remembrance  and  unavailing  regret.       On  the  26th  of  December,  1848^ 
brought  Hartley  to  the  verge  of  old   his  last  illness  had  come  upon  him; 
age.    In  personal   appearance  he  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  Janoaiy, 
was    already    an    old  man.     His   1849,  he  was  taken  to  his  rest! 
prematurely  silvered  hair,  weather-   HU  rest!    O!   ye  perturbed  and 
Deaten  complexion,  and  uncertain   sorrowful    spirits^  struggling  like , 
gait,    united    to    his   exceedingly   poor  Hartley  Coleridge  from  year 
dwarfish  stature,  caused  him,  in  fact,   to  year,   with   temptations  which 
to  look  twenty  years  older  than  he   master  you,  and  a  remorse  which 
actually  was.    But  his  mind  con*  is  the  rack  of  an  inquisitorial  con- 
tinued bright  and  unblemished,  his   science,  think  that  there  remaineth 
manners  most  engaging  to  the  last  a  rest  for  you  when  the  time  is  ripe; 
Indeed,  his  latter  years  displayed,   for  are  not  ye  also  ''the  people  of 
Upon  the  whole,  an  increase  of  in-   God?^  Temptations  may  O7ercom6 
tellectual    activity.    He  executed,  the  feeble  will ;  and  yet  there  may 
very  ably,  a  commission  given  him   be  something  in  the  man's  natare 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  in  1839,  to  prepare   which  keeps  the  soul  undefiled; 
an   introduction  to   the   works  of  something  which,  in  Wordsworth's 
Massinger    and   Ford.     Hartley's  beautiful  lines 

oniirifiAi  afisiiyn  was  to  have  written 

7*     I         tv  u*     1  i.    /   " Preserve  for  him,  by  indiridual  right. 

not  only  a  biographical  account  of  ^  ^^„^  ,,„i,»8  heart  among  the  fell 
these  dramatists,  but  also  a  cntique  grown  flocks." 

vkpon  tkair    irenius.    The   former 
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THE    CASSIQUE    OF   KIAWAH.* 
CHAPTER  XXXVXI. 

"  I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead ! 
(Strange  dream !  that  f^iven  a  dead  man  leave  to  think,) 
And  breathed  such  life,  with  kift8es,  on  my  lips, 

That  I  revived! 

Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed, 

When  but  Love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy!" — JSmimo  and  Juliet. 


•"Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 


I  am  but  sorry;  not  afraid." — Winter's  Taie. 

This  life,  with  all  its  ridiculous  roast ;  or,  the  alderman   dreams, 

contrasts !      Farce   and    tragedy ;  after  a  monstrous  surfeit,  that  he  is 

melodrame  and  pantomime ;  Mel-  engaged  in  the  labours  of  Sisyphus, 

pomene  and  Punchinello  1  What  you  will — the  contrast  is  suf- 

Here,  in  one  dwelling,  you  see  ficiently  ludicrous, 

the  chamber  of  death — the  pall  and  These  atrocious  truisms  I  we  can 

the  bier.  Before  the  entrance  stands  not  escape  them,  though  we  try. 

the  hearse,  that  melancholy  coach  Now,   while  the   amiable    Mrs. 

of  state.  From  the  chamber  ascends  Perkins  Anderson,  and  the  lovely 

the  wail  of  one  who  will  not  be  simpleton,  Spanish   wife,  and  the 

comforted.      Rachel   weeping    for  Honourable  Keppel    Craven,    are 

her  first  born  ;  David,  in  the  mixed  each  eager  in  the  chase  of  their  ser- 

agonies  of  remorse  and  wo,  lament-  oral  butterflies,  rollicking  at  *^High 

ing  the  son  t6rn  from  him  as  the  Jinks"  in  the  parlor,  you  see  the  ' 

punishment  of  his  crime.  The  cloud,  cassique  of  Accabee,  with   heavy 

black  with  penal  thunders,  hangs  head  resting  on  his  palms ;  heavier 

over  the  dwelling;  and  from  the  heart,  with  nothing  upon  which  to 

midst  of  it  issues  a  mighty  hand,  rest;  moody  with  a  grief  for  which 

shaking  out  fiery  bolts !  there  is  no  comforter;  his  whole 

Next  door,  they  have  a  dinner  life  and  hope  resolved  into  a  settled 

and  a  guest  to-day,   and   all  the  compact  with  wo  and  desolation ; 

young  ladies  are  agog  with  expec-  disappointment  that  dries  up  the 

tation.    The  coming  visitor  is  a  sources  of  hope ;  defeat  that  hangs 

millionaire;  and  each  one  studies,  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 

in  the  pages  of  the  siren,  how  best  the  spent  swimmer! 

to  fascinate  and  fix !  He  strikes  out  wildly,  like  the 

Or,  there  is  a  ball  to-night,  and  blind  wrestler,  in  the  air;  and  the 

the  fiddles  are  already  in  requisi-  blows,  though  they  fall  upon  va- 

tion ;  or,  Darby  and  Joan,  no  longer  cancy,  exhaust  his  vigor.  He  works, 

placid,  are  at  odds  touching  the  madly  enough,  when  thought  be- 

*By  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  entire  Chapter  from  the  "  Cassique  of  Kiawah,"  a  novel  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  this  year,  by  J.  S.  Redfield.  N.  Y.  The  scene  of  the  story 
JBlaid  in  Carolina,  about  the  year  1684,  the  infant  time  of  the  colony;  the  Cassique 
is  an  Englishman,  who  has  taken  his  title,  together  with  his  domains,  from  the 
Indians.  The  chapter  now  presented,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  will  be  found 
deeply  interesting. 
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comes  too  terrible  for  endaraoce.  from  it — ^wander  off  perpetnallj  in 

Bat  the  n^ectre  clings  to  his  ride  contemplation  of  that  gloomy  tW 

likeashaaow.     He  builds;  would  der-clond  that  overhangs  his  hooBe 

improve ;  has  tastes  that  still  plead  and  heart  He  is  looking  momentlj 

for  gratification;  energies  that  will  to  see  it  part — ^to  see  Ste  hiodof 

not  suffer  themselves  to  be  denied  :  Judgment  shaking  free  the  bolt 

but  these  no  longer  minister  to  his  which  is  to  strike  down  work  aod 

satisfaction;  no  longer  offer  refuge  workman  in  one  common  rain! 

to  thought;  no  longer  re-supply  the  Ah!  this  is  very  terrible— tlui 

fountains  of  pride,  and  hope,  and  picture  of  the  strong  man  using  bii 

pleasure,  to  his  soul.  strength  after  a  wonted  habit,  kt 

It  is  amazing  to  see  how  he  works,  with  no  longer  love  lor  his  work; 

physically  as  well  as  with  thought;  still  fighting  bravely  with  the  id- 

amazing  to  see  what  his  own  head  verse  hosts  of  Fate,  though  be  v«D 

and  hands  have  done,  in  very  few  knows  that  he  fights  under  a  doon 

days,  in  that  new  baronial  domain  — that,  however  long  delayed,  the 

which  he  has  planted  for  other  gen-  bolt  must  fall,  and  the  ruin  be  ooa- 

erations    in   the  wilderness.    His  pletel 

workmen,  used  to  labour,  are  con-  It  is  already  complete.    Ht  hn 

founded.    He  keeps  their  muscles  lost  all — all  that  he  holds  preciooi 

on  the  stretch,  but  with  no  such  He  can  lose  no  more.    His  grand 

tension  as  his  own  must  endure,  hope  of  heart  and  life  has  proved  i 

And  they  know  nothing  of  that  grand  defeat;  and  the  defeat  is  in*- 

agony  of  brain  and  soul  which  is  parable  1 

goadmg  his  limbs  to  their  incessant  What  remains  f    The  battle  ii 

exercise.     He  does  not  groan  or  over — so  he,  himself,  thinks:  hatit 

murmur — declares  no  suffering  in  is  for  him  now  to  bury  his  dead;  to 

speech  1    He  is  not  only  buildinfi^  cleanse  the  field  of  its  bloodying 

houses,  and  laying  off  routes  and  ies ;  to  hide  the  horrid  proo^  fitn 

fences---doing  after  a  merely  neces-  right;  and,  this  done — whither ftr 

sary   plan  and  fashion — he    does  him?   Whither  shall  he  fly !  Why 

more:  he  plans  terraces  of  beauty;  fly?    He  can  not  escape  bison 

is  opening  artificial  fish-ponds;  he  memories — his  own  conscious&w 

will  have  Art  confront  Nature  in  of  what  has  been  his  hope— what 

her  own  empire,  and  challenge  the  has  been  the  agony  in  its  bein^ 

supremacy.    There  are  gardeners  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  hope!  ne 

from  Holland — which,  about  that  can  neither  fly  from  Memory  nor 

time,  was  furnishing  the  general  fly  to  Hope,    The  dead  Past,  vitk 

models  for  landscape  gardening  for  all  its  horrors,  is  bound  irrevocaUj 

Europe — but  he,  too,  will  design,  at  to  his  still  living  soul  I 

least,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  modify  He  broods,  even  while  at  woil; 

the  formalities  of  the  Dutch  taste,  and  if  he  leaves  his  work,  in  the 

and,  in  bringing  Nature  to  a  better  very  exhaustion  of  his  physical  ror 

knowledge  of  art,  not  suffering  the  ture,  it  is  again  to  brood, 

latter  to  subvert  any  of  those  charms  But  not  over  his  own  grieft  and 

of  the  former  which  we  should  only  disappointments.    No,  no!   Do  the 

injure  in  the  effort  to  improve.  brave  man  no  injustice.    His  cares 

And  in  all  these  labours,  though  are  not  selfish.    He  broods  over 

in  everything  he  exhibits  marked  another's  &te.    Unseen,  he  watchci 

intelligence  and  taste,  he  performs  the  victim — ah  I  mockery  to  speik 

mechanically.    His  heart  is  no  Ion-  it — the  victim  of  his  own  veiy  love! 

ger  in  his  work.    His  eyes  wander  His  strong  pasrion  and  her  weak 
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will  have,  together,  bound  ber  to  not  repel,  that  hia  simple  presence 

the  rock,  and  fastened  the  vultnre  had  grown  to  be  a  terror  to  her  im* 

on  her  dovelike  bosoin  I  agination. 

He  broods  with  the  vainest  ques-  And,  thonffh  dying,  absolutely 
lion,  evermore  recurring,  what  may  dying — ^thou^  this  fact  was  scarcely 
be  done,  that  she  be  saved  ?  How  conceived  by  any  but  himself — 
save  her  ?— not  simply  from  death  Olive  yet  walked  about  life,  appa* 
and  pain,  but  from  that  torture  rently  unhurt  She  could  sing — 
which  momently  threatens  her  with  she  was  now  for  ever  singing,  how- 
madness.  He  has  again  had  the  ever  unconsciously,  to  herself — ^and 
physician  to  her  aid ;  but  art  has  oh,  with  what  a  touching,  tear- 
miledinduch  a  case.  He  has  brought  ful  sweetness,  bringing  involuntary 
with  him  neither  hope  nor  comfort-  moisture  to  other  eyes !  She  sang 
sr;  and  the  brave  but  anguished  over,  one  by  one,  all  the  sweet  love- 
man  looks  on  her  with  eyes  of  stony  songs  of  her  girlhood — her  child- 
fizedoess,  yet  of  lightning-like  avid-  ho<^  even — whenever  she  felt  her- 
itv,  as  if  he  strove  to  penetrate  the  self  alone.  And  sometimes  she  did 
shut  avenues  of  her  woman-soul,  to  not  seem  to  heed  the  presence  of 
see  where  lay  the  particular  hurt  to  others,  but  sang  on,  apparently 
which  Love,  denied  itself,  might  yet  never  beholding  them,  and  looking, 
bring  balm,  if  not  healing.  speaking,  singingjust  as  if  she  were 

And  never  was  scrutiny  more  oir-  alone.  She  sang  the  gayest  ditties, 
eumspect,  as  well  as  keen.  She  which,  as  yon  saw  the  singer,  melted 
was  suffered  to  see  nothing  of  his  you  to  sorrow ;  and  sometimes  the 
sager  watch — to  suspect  nothing  of  the  merest  lullabies,  which  made 
his  intense  interest  and  scrutiny;  you  smile  through  y  our  tears,though 
though,  perhaps,  it  does  not  much  you  wept  afterward.  And,  even  as 
matter  what  she  sees,  or  what  she  she  sang,  she  walked  the  house  like 
may  suspect  In  the  state  of  men-  a  spectre ;  sought  commerce  with 
tal  extase  which  prevails  with  her,  none ;  walked  incessantly,  with  the 
she  hardly  seems  to  be  conscious  of  strangest  restlessness;  wandered  in- 
external  things,  or  any  objects  of  to  the  neighboring  woods,  all  alone; 
the  mere  outer  sense.  She,  too,  is  strangely  satisfied  with — nay,  feed- 
looking  through  a  fate  cloud;  not  ingupon—* theirsolitudeandsilencel 
for  the  bolt,  but  for  the  receiving  The  workmen  beheld  her  pass, 
aogel — ^the  soothing,  saving,  lifting  and  shook  their  heads.  She  saw 
—who  is  to  bear  her  to  the  joy  of  them  not— that  strange  woman — 
heaven,  or  its  peace  I  yet  hurried  by  them  with  a  fitful 

If  she  shewed  any  solicitude,  and  chant  or  murmured  ballad.    They 

this  was  the  keenest  pang  that  he  knew  not  that  she  was  dying ;  yet 

was  required  to  endure — ^it  was  how  they  felt,  by  instinct,  that  she  had 

to  escape  his  eyes,  his  presence,  his  been  struck,  heart-deep,  by  some  in- 

oompanionship,  the  consciousness  of  visible  arrow.    They  saw  it  in  her 

his  existence,  the  recollection  of  his  dazed  and   wandering    eyes,  that 

riflrhts  in  herself  1    She  taught  him  seemed  looking  out,  gazing,  yet  see- 

thisin  every  movement    He  had  ing  nothing;    in   the  wonderfully 

become,  in  the  acuteness  of  his  own  white  transparency  of  her  skin,  the 
griefs,  as  sensitive  to  every  mood  of  delicacy  of  which  was  marvellous  in 

htr  soul,  as  to  the  keen  agonies  that  any  mortal  creature.   She  ate  little, 

strove  within  his  own.    He  shiv-  but  she  had  ceased  to  moan.    She 

ered,  with  a  sort  of  horror,  at  the  did  not  sigh.    Her  mother  heard 

mournful  conviction,which  he  could  nothing  but  her  singing,  and  the 
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boTden  of  that  fleemed  to  aaj  sim-  nan — ^who  felt  himsrif  so  strongs 

ply:.  who    had    hitherto    been  strasg 

'^  Let  me  be  alone — ^let  me  be  enouf^h  for  eveiything^— be  groaned 

alone  I    Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  in  spirit  as  he  now  felt  himsalf  pow. 

at  peace?     Don't  yon  hear  that  I  eriess.    He  said  to  himself: 

can  sing?     lam  happy  now  1"  *'Sbe  will  die!      Nothing  can 

And  the  mother  bi^n  to  fancy  save  her  P 

DOW  that  she  was  doing  well — that  And  the  next  thought  wss:— 

she  would  soon  be  better — ^that  the  '^And  I  havebron^thertotfaii! 

song  implied  health  and  increasing  However  innocent  of  e?il,  or  leUidi 

strength ;  and  she  began  to  renew  purpose,  I  have  brought  her  to  tlik 

her  prattle  of  world- wise  manms  And  I  can  not  save;  I  can  not re- 

and  dull  commonplaces,  you  may  pair.     The  bolt  is  inevitable ! 

be  sure.    And  then  the  poor  child  And,  so  thinking,   he  watched 

smiled  ;  but  such  smiling  I    I'here  and  toiled :  watched  in  agony  tod 

was  no  satire  in  the  smile;  but  it  gloom;  toiled  in  the  sunshine  with- 

was  of  such  ghastly  simplicity  and  out  feeling  it;  toiled  to  create  a 

vagueness,  that  the  other  was  usually  home  of  art,  and  taste,  and  beaoty; 

silenced  by  it.    There  was  some-  while  he  yet  well  knew  that  ahefor 

thing  in  it  which  terrified  her;  and  whom  chiefly  he  had  dreamed  asd 

she  would  stop  in  her  speech,  be-  designed  the  whole,  would  see,  fee!, 

wildered.    It  was  enougli  for  her  taste,  enjoy,  none  of  the  delightiof 

victim  that  she  would  thus  stop,  life    or  home— -would    appreciate 

The  commonplaces  of  her  mother,  none  of  these  loving  carea^  wkidi 

and  her  worldly  counsels,  had  grown  appealed  to  no  other  sjrmpathiea 

to  an  eldritch  and  ominous  sort  of  than  hers, 

voicing  in  the  ears  of  the  child.  She  Ah  I  dear  brethren,  ye  who  ttivf^ 

dreaded  them ;  they  somehow  usu-  gle  on  gallantly  in  this  mortal cob> 

ally  checked  her  song;  and  it  was  flict,  so  trying  to — so  meant  to  tij 

only  when  the  mother  ceased   to  —our  human  heroism,  this  ia  the 

speak,  that  she  resumed  her  chant-  saddest  of  all  our  Boul-disappoiatr 

ing— chanting  it  was,  a  sort    of  ments.   To  love,  and  toil,  and  thiok, 

blended  sobbing  and  murmur — and  and  struggle,  all  equally  in  vaii: 

then  the  silly  mother  would  say  to  the  beloved  one  will  not  see  or  feel 

herself:  how  great  has  been  our  care  to 

^  As  long  as  she  can  sing,  she  will  prove  the  merit  and  the  beauty  in 

do.    She  is  evidently  growing  bet-  our  love! 

ter  and  stronger;  she  will  be  better  You  have  made  your  Eden— the 

soon.    Hearts  don't  break  so  easily,  best  that  you  could  make — ^fitting 

And  what  is  there  in  her  case  to  for  the  best  angel  that  you  koov. 

make  the  heart  break?    No!  she  You  are  in  possession;  you  wosld 

will  recover  soon.    I  am  glad  al-  put  her  in  possession.     Yet,  aome- 

ways  when  I  hear  her  sing."  now,  the  serpent  of  Fate  has  crept 

The  silly  old  woman !     It  was  in,  and  keeps  out  the  dove  of  Peaee, 

the  death-song  of  the  swan  I  if  not  of  Innocence.    It  is  the  old 

And  the  cassiqne  watched    her  experience.    The  shaft  of  Ahiima- 

all  the  while — saw   everything —  nes  has  pierced  the  egg  of  Onnaid  I 

understood  all.    He  knew,  spite  of  And,  while  the  eyes  of  the  cis- 

the  song  and  the  smile,  that  his  sique  were  thus  mourofully  at  watdi 

wife  was  dying !          >  over  the  progress  of  that  cruel  Fati 

Hisinstinctswereall  alive  with  this  which  was  thus  busy  in  the  dea- 

consciousness.     But  he,  the  strong  truction  of  all  his  architectural  fe- 
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licities,  he  wot  not  of  those  other,  thought,  though  a  madness  to  all 
those  kindred  eyes,  which  were  others,  was  with  her  a  conviction, 
quite  as  keen,  though  not  so  well  She  felt  that  Harry  Berkeley  was 
iDformed  as  his  own,  in  a  like  heside  her!  In  her  mind's  eye  he 
watch  over  the  same  precincts,  was  ever  present.  She  heard  his 
There  were  other  eyes  that  studied  voice  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  watched  as  intensely,  though  Her  soul  grew  more  seeing  as  she 
with  less  freedom,  over  the  fate  of  approached  the  time  when  it  should 
that  beloved  object,  who  seemed  so  cast  off  all  its  impediments  of  day. 
indifferent  to  every  care— eyes  full  Ah  !  this  divine  soul,  what  an  all- 
of  a  like  anxiety,  perhaps  of  even  seeing  thing  it  is,  if  we  only  suffer 
superior  agony  to  his.  How  like,  it  to  use  its  wing! 
yet  how  unlike,  but  not  less  intense  She  was  right,  even  in  her  sense 
with  passion  than  his  own !  of  the  experience  that  kept  her  con- 

And  those  were  the  eyes  of  a  scions.  The  living  Harry  Berkeley, 
brother — the  brother  he  had  once  even  now,  in  yonder  primitive  forest, 
loved,  b'jt  so  greatly,  yet  unwit-  keeps  watch  for  her— a  loving  watch; 
tingly  wronged ;  whose  heart  of  looks  terribly  out  on  the  cassique— 
hearts  he  had  so  lately  understood,  mournfully  enough,  as  so  terrible : 
but  whose  wounds,  he  still  fancied,  even  as  the  three  melanchoLy  sis- 
had  all  been  healed  by  Death,  ters,  who  are  appointed  to  carry 
That,  alone,  was  the  consoling  fate  in  their  foreheads,  and  to  send 
thought  of  Edward  Berkeley,  when  the  shaft  at  every  glance,  look  over 
he  reflected    upon   the  defeat  of  all ! 

heart  and  hope  in  the  case  of  his  You  see  them,  perhaps,  in  the 
brother  Harry.  A  sad  sort  of  con-  deep  shadow  upon  the  cassique's 
solation,  but  not  to  be  rejected  in  brow ;  in  the  wild  glare  that  some- 
such  a  case,  and  where  the  living  times  gleams  out  from  the  eyes  of 
wo  was  of  so  keen  a  character.  Harry  Berkeley;  in  the   beautiful 

How  little  did  he  dream  of  that  death,  which  flickers,  like  a  star, 
brother's  watch,  unless  from  the  lily-like  and  pale,  in  every  feature 
clouds!  As  a  spirit,  he  thought,  of  the  sweetly-spi ritualized  face  of 
Harry   Berkeley   will   know  that,    Olive. 

wittingly,  his  brother  had  never  Which  shall  perish  first?  They 
done  him  wrong.  Supposing  him  all  glide  along  the  precipice,  and 
still  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  below  them  the  gulf  is  ready  I 
and  thus  watching,  what  would  be  Which  shall  first  succumb  beneath 
his  emotions!  How  could  he  ex-  the  stroke?  They  are  all, possibly, 
plain — how  repair?  He  would  do  in  equal  peril ;  for  there  are  deadly 
both  were  this  possible ;  for  never,  passions,  busy  in  the  hearts  of  these 
in  truth,  did  brother  love  more  strong  men,  which,  with  but  a 
fondly  than  our  cassique.  change  of  the  moon,  a  caprice  of 

The  deep  love,  the  heart-instincts  the  winds,  or,  perchance,  the  stars, 
of  Olive,  had  made  her  more  ix>n-  shall  help  lo  do  the  work  of  Fate! 
scious,  if  not  wiser.  Her  fancies.  Our  cover,  toiling  hourly  like  the 
now  wholly  spiritual,  had  conjured  cassique,  his  brother,  with  like  ear- 
Harry  Berkeley  from  his  imagined  nestness  of  character  and  energy — 
grave  beneath  the  seas.  She  felt  toiling,  too,  more  in  the  behalf  of 
that  he  lived.  He  had  brought  an  others  than  his  own — suffers  from 
atmosphere  with  him,  into  which,  a  like  sense  of  isolation  and  wo ; 
though  in  dreams  of  the  midnight  but  there  is  no  pang  of  remorse  in 
only,  her  soul  could  penetrate.  Her   hit  passion ;  and  he  has  one  solace, 
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which  flfives  him  snooor — in  the  in  town,  as  to  the  coane  which  he 

aenae  of  indig^tion !  is  to  puraoe  at  a  certain  hour ;  and 

He  has  been  wronged.  He  errs,  he  now  calmly  reriews  the  neoeM- 
it  is  true,  in  the  belief  that  the  ties  of  the  whole  event,  having  pre- 
wrong  is  done  him  bj  his  bro-  pared  for  it,  as  well  as  he  might, 
ther.  But'  this  makes  no  dif-  with  his  own  ttnaasieted  reeouroei 
ftrence  in  the  character  of  the  of  mind  and  money.  HiswaniiogB 
strength  which  he  derives  from  the  have  &llen,  with  little  effect,  npoo 
conviction.  It  is  certain  that  he  the  ears  of  Gk>vemor  Qasrry.  And 
has  been  wronged ;  bnt,  whether  he  is  in  no  situation  to  wan  his 
by  Atm,  by  Aer,  or  by  the  mother,  brother.  He  will  save  his  home- 
matters  not.  There  is  an  equal  so-  hold,  if  he  can,  without  taiing  lit 
laoe  in  the  double  fact  that  he  can  own  resources.  He  can  not  do 
reproach  himself  with  no  wrong  in  otherwise.  Though  lost  to  hinh 
the  history,  and  that  his  own  self  for  ever — nay,  dying,  thongh 
wron^  are  certain.  They  demand  he  knows  not  that— Olive  Bei^e- 
a  victim  I  ley   must  be  saved — Olive  Berke- 

We  must  not  conceal  from  our-  ley  and  her  child  I 
aelves  the  truth  that  the  demon  has  But  we  have  no  need  here  to  re- 
entered his  soul  along  with  the  view  his  relations,  or  antidpate  his 
iron;  that  the  gaunt,  funishing  further  purposes.  Enough  that, 
passion  for  vengeance,  is  muttering  with  his  vigilant  mind,  nothing  has 
within  his  bosom,  goading  him  on  been  forgotten :  and  he  thinks  of 
in  search  after  the  victim,  and  with  ship  and  crew ;  the  conapiraton 
an  eagerness  which  he  himself  does  who  would  run  up  the  **Joilj 
not  conjecture.  Roger  ;'^  the  simple  SpsDish  wife, 

But,  as  now  we  see  him,  with  who  is  playing  at  ''High  Jiub'* 

ready  weapon  by  his  side,  the  hilt  with  the  Honorable  Eeppel  Cra- 

of  which  he  sometimes  clutches  ven;  all  the  parties  dear  to  his  re- 

convulsively,  we  know    that    his  gauds,  or  to  his  revenges — with  the 

blood  will  work  upon  bis  brain,  to  stern  resolve  and  the  calm  jodg- 

terrible  results  of  action,  the  mo-  ment  with  which  one,  seated  on  a 

ment  that  the  occasion  shall  occur  mount  of  power,  looks  down  upon 

which  shall  bid  him  strike.  the  plains,  and  regulates,  without 

He  has  been  busied,  with  all  that  an  emotion,  the  fortunes  of  the 

0alm,  methodical,  will  and  judg-  blind  multitudes  who  toil  or  sport 

ment,  which  men  of  action  and  below  I 

character  attain  through  habit  He  So  Harry  Calvert,  otherwise 
has  gone  to  the  hollow  tree,  where  Berkeley,  watched  the  manor  of 
the  sheaf  of  Indian  arrows,  be-  Eiawah.  Great  had  been  the  pro- 
tokening  the  gradual  progress  of  gress  of  the  cassique,  since  our  ro- 
an evil  purpose  to  the  bloody  event,  ver  had  first  bf^n  his  watch. 
has  been  nidden  away.  He  has  Houses  had  been  run  up;  grounds 
counted  the  remaining  shafts  with  laid  out;  pickets  and  fences  erected; 
deliberate  care,  and  knows  that  the  order  had  taken  place  of  confusion ; 
hour  of  savage  outbreak  rapidly  Civilization  was  asserting  itself  orer 
approaches.  He  has  duly  made  Nature ;  comfort  had  succeeded  to 
his  preparations  for  it  He  has  the  crude  and  wild ;  and,  though 
warned  Gowdey,  at  the  block  still  rough  and  rude,  the  scene  al- 
house,  to  keep  his  rangers  in  rea-  ready  began  to  exhibit  many  of  the 
diness ;  he  has  given  his  last  in-  attractions  of  beauty, 
atructions  to  Bdcher,  who  is  still  Harry  Calvert  watched  the  pro- 
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gress  with    mingled  emodons  of  He  frequently  caugbt  a  sight  of 

Bweet  and  bitter,  and  with  increaa-  her  younger  sister,  Grace,  whom  he 

ing  interest    When  his  brother  well  remembered ;  a  lovely  child  of 

came  upon  the  scene,  or  the  mo-  twelve  years,  tall   and  fair,    and 

tber  of  Olive,  then  he  writhed  with  promising    to   become  almost  as 

a  restless  feeling  of  indignation  and  great  a  beauty  as  Olive.  And  when 

revolting;  then  he  felt  like  strife  he  saw    Grace,  she  was   usually 

and  curses !  accompanied  by  the  young  Indian 

But  there  was  an  atmosphere  hunter,  whom  she  tasked  to  teach 
over  all  that  tended,  in  some  do-  her  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow,  and 
gree,  to  soothe  this  bitterness.  The  how  to  set  snares  for  squirrels,  and 
very  spectacle  of  Art  labouring  to  traps  for  birds ;  and  who  prom- 
subdue  the  wild  and  uncouth  in  ised — ^neglected  as  she  seemed  to 
Nature,  was  itself  a  spell  upon  the  be  by  the  whole  household,  in  con- 
savaffe  mood.  And  when  man-  sequence  of  the  superior  cares  from 
hood  was  striving  in  his  sight ;  and  which  all  other  parties  suffered-^-to 
the  energetic  woodman  was  busy  become  almost  as  wild  as  the  red- 
everywhere,  laying  the  axe  to  the  boy  of  the  wilderness.  He  had 
root  of  the  mightiest  forms ;  Labor,  snared  for  her  a  yearling  doe,  and 
like  a  giant,  grappling  with  the  was  teaching  her  how  best  to  tame 
gnarled  oak,  and  the  toufi^h,  resin-  it.  It  was  surprising  how  com- 
ous  pine,  and  the  towenufi^,  gray  pletely  he  himself  had  already 
cypress — admiration  natundly  got  brought  the  wild  creature  to  docih- 
the  better  of  smaller,  selfish  emo-  ty.  It  licked  from  his  hand,  but 
tions :  and  the  spectator,  not  forget-  could  not  yet  be  persuaded  to  lick 
ting  his  own  cares,  was  yet  compel-  from  hers ;  and  it  thrust  its  nose 
led  to  admit  the  ennobling  influ-  into  the  boy's  face,  but  shrank  back 
ence  of  a  moral  power  in  the  ob-  when  the  girl  would  have  kissed 
jects  of  his  survey;  and  this  con-  and  hugffed  it. 
•ciousness  ever  appeals  gratefully  And  thus  were  these  two  child- 
to  the  like  sense  of  power  in  our  ren  exercised  in  the  grounds,  while 
own  souls,  subduing,  in  some  de-  Harry  Berkeley  kept  his  watch 
gree,  their  own  consciousness  of  over  them  on  this  very  occasion, 
self.  The  scene  helped,  in  some  degree. 

As  yet,  he  had  looked  in  vain  to  soothe  his  more  savage  humors, 
fer  the  one  presence  whom  over  He  had  thus  watched  through  a 
all  he  sought  Once,  he  had  got  a  part  of  the  day,  with  but  few  inter- 
glimpse  of  Olive,  as  he  fancied ;  and  vals.  That  melancholy  watch !  from 
die  seemed  bending  her  way  from  day  to  day,  profitlessly  pursued ; 
the  dwelling  to  the  very  coveit  in  to  the  increase  of  his  unhappy 
which  he  narbored  ;  but  it  was  moods;  to  the  wasting  of  his  frame, 
almost  dusk,  and,  just  then,  several  for  he  was  growing  wan  and  thin  ; 
of  the  workmen,  with  the  cassique  and  to  the  satisfaction,  thus  far,  of 
at  their  head,  approached  the  skirts  no  single  hope  or  fancy ! 
of  the  wood,  and  proceeded  to  lay  The  day  was  waning.  The  eve- 
off  the  grounds  in  that  quarter,  ning  sun  was  purpling  tenderly  the 
.  previous  to  the  overthrow  of  cer-  great  waving  pine-tops,  and  shoot- 
tain  objectionable  trees.  At  tl^is  mg  slanting  streaks  of  rosy  light 
dght,  the  figure  of  Olive — if,  in-  over  the  openings  in  the  forest ;  and 
deed,  'twere  hers — disappeared  the  heart  of  the  strong  man  sick- 
again  within  the  shadows  of  the  ened  sadly  as  he  felt  the  rapid  ap- 
house.  proach  of  another  night  of  exhaust- 
voL.  IV.        29 
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iog  meditation  aod  disAppointineDt  betokening  a  perfect  grace ;  and  lo 
At  a  difttance,  on  the  oppoeite  quar-  spiritaalissed — so  utterly  free  from 
ter  of  the  opening,  ne  sees  the  earthly  taint-Mhat,  without  seek- 
workmen  busy  with  vbeams  and  ing  to  define  thoufi;ht  or  coDsciom- 
timbers.  His  brother  is  not  visi-  nees  to  ask,  **  What  is  this  thit 
bie.  The  girl  and  the  Indian  boy  approaches  me  f** — ^Harry  Berkeley 
have  also  strayed  away  to  a  field  felt  awed,  subdaed,  hallowed ;  erety 
which  is  waving  in  rye— one  of  the  human  emotion  schooled  in  suddeD 
few  grains,  aside  from  maize,  the  subjection,  and  even  shame,  as  i( 
culture  of  which  had  yet  been  at-  indeed,  a  spirit  stood  before  him. 
tempted  at  the  barony.  The  mur-  He  moved  not  He  was  ipoll 
murs  of  life  and  toil,  removed  from  bound  by  the  long-desired  bat  an- 
the  immediate  precinct,  had  almost  expected  sight  1 
ceased  to  sound  in  the  ear  of  our  She  came  on,  meanwhile,  unsee* 
rover.  The  squirrels  were  leaping  ing;  her  eyes  still  looking  upward; 
about  him,  suddenly  appearing  to  her  lips  still  murmuring,  in  song; 
feed  at  sunset^  and  no  longer  die-  no,  not  song — something  like  toe 
turbed  by  the  workmen.  And  he,  dreamy  chant  of  revery,  when  the 
too,  depressed  by  the  scene — by  ita  lips  part  and  we  know  not,  tod 
silence,  by  his  own  weariness  of  there  is  a  speech  that  rather  re- 
watch,  by  the  disappointment  which  veals  an  emotion  than  a  thovgfat, 
had  hitherto  attended  it — was  about  or  sentiment,  or  wish,  or  care, 
to  turn  away,  take  his  horse,  and  It  did  not  occur  to  him — nay,  ke 
canter  off  to  the  ship,  which  he  had  not  the  power — to  stand  aside, 
needed  that  night  to  visit ;  when  and  let  her  pass.  He  stood,  froiei 
he  suddenly  felt  his  whole  frame  as  it  were,  beneath  a  wondrou 
thrill  with  a  strange  and  mixed  presence;  and  her  course  was  ar- 
emotion,  as  a  sound,  half  song,  half  rested  only  when  sh  e  was  actually 
murmur,  touched  his  sense.  in  contact  with   hia  outatretcbed 

Looking   up,    he   beheld   Olive  arms,  which  he  lifted  involantarily 

movine  slowly  through  the  grove  as  she  drew  nigh, 
toward    him.      Her    hands    were        Then,  her  lips  ceased  to  munnnr. 

clasped  and  lifted  up,  and  swayed  Then,  her  eves  were  let  down;  tod, 

aloft  in  air ;  while  her  eyes  were  as  she  saw  him,  she  cried  out,  and 

raised  also,  her  head  resting  slight-  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom,  with 

ly  on  one  side  as  if  she  were  gazing  a  faint,  short  sobbing,  intermingled 

through  the  tree  tops.     And  thus,  with  the  broken  words — 
with  glances  that  sought  nothing       ^  It  is  no  dream — no  dream.  I 

below,  she  came  toward  him,  her  know  *tis  he  I — ^my    Harry  1  my 

lips  still  parting,  unconsciously,  in  Harry  T 
song  and  murmur.  He  wrapped  her  instinctireiy  la 

She  was  clad  in  white ;  a  loose,  his  close  embraces-close— oloae- 

simple  dress,  as  unstudied  as  that  even  as  the  dying  man  g^aspa  ood- 

of  the  Grecian  damsel,  going  to  the  vulsively,  and  with  agonizing  teaa* 

spring  for  water,  in   the  days  of  city,  the  dear  form  which  he  feeU 

Iphigenia  and  Andromache.     And  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever.  He 

how  wondrously  beautiful  she  look-  had  but  a  single  word — 
ed  in  that  simple,  white  costume  1        **  Olive.*' 
Her  pale,  transparent    skin  ;   the        And  this  was  spoken  in  such  k>f 

ecstatic  elevation   of  her  darkblue  murmured  tones,  that  it  is  donhtbl 

eyes ;  the  exquisite  purity  and  deli-  if  she  heard  him.    But  her  if 

cacy  of  air,  carriage,  manner,  all  answered  to  him  still: — 
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*'I  knew  'twas  you !    I  knew  thiit  ''  I  am  come  now,  Olive — ^I  am 

jou  would  comer  come  at  last;  and  we  shall  never 

^  Death  should  not  keep  me  from  part  again  T' 

you  Olive.''  ^  No,  no !  never  part  again !  Be- 

''No,  no!    I  knew  that  Harry  I  ware  of  that,  Harry.    Don't  leave 

I  believed  you  when  you   told  me  me  again,  Harry;  for  you  know  not 

BO  before.    But  I  did  not  feel  you  what  they  say  to  me  when  you  are 

then,  as  now.    And  you  left  roe  so  gone.    And  sometimes  they  make 

soon  I    You  would  go!     Why  did  me  believe  it  all,  it  is  so  like  the 

you  go?     I  have  been  looking  for  truth.     But  I  have  you  now,  and 

you  the  last  three  nights ;  and  oh,  you   will   never  again   leave  me, 

how  I  have  kissed  the  pillow  where  Harry  ?     No  more  partings !     We 

your  head  had  lain  1"  shall  have  everything  safe  now,  and 

He  was  bewildered  at  these  words,  happy  I  No  horrid  drowning — no 
He  would  have  gazed  into  her  face  death — no  storms — no  seas;  only 
fior  explanation,  but  that  was  buried  the  sweet  willows  at  dear  old  Felt- 
in  his  bosom.      She  never  once  ham." 

looked  up;  and,  as  she   continued  "My  poor,  poor  OliveTwaethe 

to  murmur,  with  a  sort  of  sobbing  exclamation,  groaned  rather  than 

joy,  brokenly  and  with  such  sweet  spoken,  by  Harry  Berkeley — 

pathos,  he  felt  that  her  mind  wan-  "•  My  poor,  poor  Olive,  you  have 

dered — that  she   laboured    under  suffered  sadly,  but  I  am  come  1    I 

some  strange  illusions;  while  her  am  here,  Olive;  and  I  am  a  roan  1 

evident  frailness  of  form,  as   she  you  are  mine — I  yours;  and  let  me 

dung  to  him — the  thin,  wan  fingera,  see  the  man,  or  woman,  who  shall 

asshe grasped  his  neck — too  plainly  torture  you  again  !    0  God,  would 

declared  her  physical  decline,  I  had  come  sooner  1" 

"  Did  you  think   that  I  would  By  this  time,  Harry  Berkeley 

desert  you,  Olive  ?"  was  wiser  in  respect  to  the  condi- 

"Desert  me?  You!  —  never  I  tion  of  Olive  Berkeley.  He  saw 
Oh,  no  1  I  knew  better.  But  you  that  she  was  doomed :  he  knew  not 
were  dead  I  Ah  I  that  was  the  that  she  was  dying !  Yet  he  some- 
dreadful  thing.  Drowned  in  the  how  felt  that  a  great  thunder-cloud 
deep  sea— *in  the  great  ocean  !  The  overhung  her  life  and  his  own.  He 
big,  black  billows  tumbling  over  bared  his  bosom  to  the  bolt;  he 
you,  until  you  sunk,  sunk,  sunk-—  defied  it.  There  was  a  proud,  im- 
down,  down, down — so  that  I  might  perious,  if  not  triumphant  spirit, 
never  see  you  more !"  that  seized  him — strange  to  say, 

"  And  you  believed  this,  Olive  f  almost  as  the  catural  consequence 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  knew,  at  first,  it  of  his  discovery  of  her  real  condi* 
was  all  true.  But,  afterward,  Harry,  tion.  It  was  a  sacred  madness. 
I  could  not  feel  you  dead  ?  And  She  was  doomed;  and  he— reckless 
when  I  heard  you  calling  to  me  as  despairing  I  He  lifted  her  from 
from  the  waters,  and  when  you  came  his  bosom — held  her  off — ^gazed 
and  took  me  in  your  arms  by  night,  with  a  long,  passionate  vehemence 
then  I  knew  that  they  had  told  me  in  her  eyes,  and  cried — 
false !  I  knew  it  was  no  dream.  ^  Yes,  by  the  God  who  sees,  you 
I  had  you  again ;  had  you  in  my  are  mine — mine  only,  Olive  Mas- 
aims — close  to  me,  and  your  warm  terton  I" 

luases  were  upon  my  lips — and  they  "  Berkelev — Berkeley.    You  for- 
bad no  taste  of  death.     But,  0  get,  Harry. ' 
Harry,youdid  stay  away  so  long  r  "Olive  Berkeley,  you  are  mine 


^ 
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onlj !    From  this  moment  joa  are  me,  dire  f— do  not  fear  me?   An 

mine  forever!    They  have  lied  to  you  not  mine,  mine  only, my  be- 

you.    But  they  ahall  lie  to  you  no  loved  I  ** 

longer.    The  woods  of  Feltham —        **  Oh,   yee,    dear    Harry— yoa 

the  sweet  old  willows  I    Come —  know!  you  ought  to  know!   We 

come,  Olive!    It  is  Harry  that  says,  shall  go  back  to  the  Felthsm  vil- 

'Come!"*  lows,  dear  Harry,  and  then  there 

'^Dear  Harry  l**  shall  be  no  more  death — no  mora 

He  shared  her  frenzy.    The  one  drowning.     Ah !  they  cannot  cheat 

look  which  he  had  taken  of  her  me  now." 
wan  face  seemed,  to  madden  him.        And,  even   as  she  spoke,  du 

Again  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  moaned  feebly.    The  painful  soniid 

and  she  sank  upon  it  unresistingly,  seemed  to  move  him  with  a  featfbl 

•*  Ay,  ay !  to  the  Feltham  wil-  rage.  He  said,  bitterly : — 
lows,  Olive.  We  shall  be  happy  **They  shall  atone  for  this!  & 
now."  shall  atone !  My  poor  Olire,  how 
"O  Harry,  yes — so  happy!"  they  h a ve^  crushed  you  among 
"  Come — come !"  them  !  The  dove  among  hawb 
And  he  bore  her  away,  not  heed-  and  vultures !  But  let  me  find 
ing  that  she  lifted  no  Itmb— that  them.  You  are  safe  now.  I  will 
she  hung  heavily  upon  him — by  carry  you  far.  Tou  shall  htve 
this  time,  seemingly,  as  wholly  un-  peace,  my  beloved — ^peaoe  at  last- 
conscious  of  his  grasp  as  he  was  of  and  love ! " 
the  burden  which  he  bore.  He  **Yea,  peace— love ! "  she  mu^ 
seemed  to  be  governed  by  a  wild  mured ;  and  then,  as  he  hurried  on 
and  desperate  impulse.  It  was  as  through  the  grove,  he  felt  her  head, 
if,  suddenly  put  in  possession  of  his  which  had  been  lifted  as  she  spoke, 
treasure,  and  dreading  that  it  should  fall  heavily  upon  his  shoulder,  tod 
be  torn  away  from  htm,  he  was  re-  her  moaning  and  speech  ceased  to- 
solved  to  bear  her  away — to  lose  gether. 

no  moment  of  precious  time  in  do-       **  She  faints.    God !  if  sheslionld 

ing  so ;  and,  thus  feeling,  if  not  die  now  I" 
thfnking,  he  put  forth  all  the  gigan-       And  he  gnashed  bis  teeth,  and 

tic  strength  of  his  frame,  and,  lift-  increased  his  speed.     She  was  ap- 

ing  her  wholly  from  the  ground,  parently  insensible.  He  feared  this; 

strode  at  once  for  the  deeper  thick-  but  it  only  made  him  hasten  onward 

eta  where  his  horse  had  been  teth-  with  his  burden,  as  if  he  could  find 

ered.  no  help  for  her  anywhere  short  of 

He  did  not  think;  he  had  no  de-  the  refuge,  with  himself  only,  to 

liberate  purpose.    The  impulse  was  which  his  impulse  would  have  borne 

one  of  a  wild  and  headlong  frenzy,  her.    Never  were  wits  and  impalse 

the  creature  of   long-pent-up  pas-  more  unreasoning, 
sions,  now  working  with  nngovem-       *^If  I  can  get  her  on  horsebadcf 

able  sway,  and  rejecting  wholly  the  he  muttered,   between    his  teeth. 

mastery  of  reason.  This  was  the  one  idea.     *^It  is  bat 

"  Yes,  you  are  mine  now,  Olive —  a  moment's  weakness.    She  will  to- 

mine  forever  I    Let  roe  see  who  cover  with  the  motion,  and  in  a 

shall  cross  our  path !    They  have  single  hour ! — " 
wrong^  us  long  enough  ;  we  shall       And  his  pace  was  accelerated, 

baffle  them  now.    We  will  go  free.  He  was  already  at  the  end  of  the 

to  a  new  life,  to  hope  and  happi-  grove,  and  she  still  insensable,  when 

nesa,  my  love.    You  do  not  doubt  suddenly  the  faint  crying  of  a  child 
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was  heard,  on  the  verge  of  the  blindness.     He  had  been  goaded 

thicketi  and  near^  the  very  point  by  a  temporary  insanity ;  hurried 

which  he  was  approaching.  away,   without  thought,  by  long. 

The  maternal  instincts  became  suppressed  passion,  which  forbade 
immediately  conscious.  In  the  for  awhile  the  control  of  reason, 
same  moment,  at  the*  first  sound  of  But,  now,  the  first  ferocity  of  pas- 
that  cry,  Olive  started  into  instant  sion  had  gone  over:  reason  was  re- 
life  and  animation — started  to  her  stored  by  a  tenderer  feeling,  a  more 
feet — shook  herself  free  from  the  generous  insiinct.  The  revulsion 
grasp  of  our  rover — pushed  him  feft  him  for  the  instant  paralyzed. 
mm  her,  exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  Oreat  drops  gathered  in  his  eyes ; 

"  My  child,  my  child  I  It  is  my  his  lips  quivered ;  he  was  speech- 
child  r  Then,  giving  him  a  look  leto,  save  in  the  sadness,  the  con- 
of  reproach —  trition,  the  remorse  and  agony,  in 

*^  0  Harry,  how  could  you  do  me  his  countenance,  as  their  mutual 

thus?  eyes    met  and  dwelt  upon   each 

For  the  first  time  she  stood  up,  other, 
boldly  confronting  him,  her  eyes       ^^  Forgive  me,  Olive  —  forgive  I 
now  looking    fearlessly   into    his.  It  was  madness  P 
His  arms  no  longer  sustained  her ;       So,  at  length,  he  spoke,  in  bro- 
his  hands  had  dropped  by  his  side ;  ken  murmurs, 
and  as  his  glance  rested  fairly  upon       And    she,   too,  spoke  again  — 
her,  he  saw  in  a  moment  what  a  very  slowly,  and  in  the  most  sub- 
cruel  mockery  it  had  been,  of  hope  dued  tones —  her  eyes  still  resting 
and  heart,  to  think  of  any  mere  steadily  upon  his  face, 
mortal  passion  in  connection  with       **  And  it  is  —  it  is  you,  Harry  P* 
such  a  creature.  She  was  no  longer       To  this  he  could  only  answer  by 
a  thing  of  earth.     All  the  spiritual  a  moan,  clasping  his  head  with  his 
aspect  of  death  shone  out  in  her  hands,  as  if  to  control  the  bursting 
eyes — in  the  wan,  transparent  vis-  violence  with  which  his  brain  was 
age — so  sadly  wan,  so  entirely  sub-  throbbing  in  all  its  chambers, 
limed  by  sorrow — by  a  Fate  which       "  And  you  do  live  1    O  my  God, 
lifted  her  above  earthly  sentiments,  I  thank  thee  for  this — this,  at  least  I 
if  not  above  mortal  griefs,  and  tram-  Tou  are — I  know  it  now — ^you  are 
pled  all  mortal  passion  under  foot,  still   in   life — ^still  a  strong  man ! 
And  when   she  so  mournfully  ex-  Fou  will  live  T 
claimed,  with  such  a  full  return  of       *^  Alas  I    Olive,  I  do  live.    The 
reason  and  consciousness—  more  the  pity  I" 

'*  How  could  you  do  me  thus,       ^^  Say  not  so,  Harry,   You  must 

Harry  T" —  live  ;  and  be  not  sad — ^" 

He  was  stricken   with    self-re-       Another  plaintive    cry  of    the 

proach,  humbled  and  ashamed.   He  child,  now  evidently  approaching, 

might  just  as  properly  have  borne  half  drowned  the  feeble  accents  of 

her  to  the  bier  for  the  bed  of  bridal,  her  voice,  and  stifled  the  halfspo- 

as  to  think  any  more  of  a  merely  ken   sentence.     She   would   have 

mortal   love,   in  the  case  of  one  turned  about  to  the  cry  as  she  heard 

already  consecrated  by  the  stroke  it ;  but  her  limbs  failed  her.    The 

of  Fate.    The  kiss  of  a  mortal  pas-  momentary  strength  was  gone ;  she 

sion  upon  lips  thus  hallowed  for  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen, 

Death,  would  be  profanation.  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

His    excuse   to   his   own    con-       **'  Carry  me  to  my  child,  Harry  I'^ 

science    was,    in   his   momentary  was  all  dbe  could  utter. 
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She  sank  heavily  in  his  embrace,  each,  as  b j  a  mntual  instinct,  re- 

with  these  broken  words.    She  had  coiled  a  pace.  She  beheld  the  drawn 

ceased  to  be  cooscions,  in  the  mo-  sword  in  the  haads  of  each.    She 

m en tary  recurring  of  her  consdons-  extended  her  own  hands  between 

ness.     His    arm    alone   sustained  them. 

her.    As  he  felt  this,  he  exclaimed  **  Oh,  shame  T  she  cried  ;  '^h^ 

alood,  in  his  agony  :  --  shame  !    Weapons  drawn,  in  the 

"  Olive  !  Olive  ?     O  God,  she  is  eyes  of  a  dying  woman  f* 

dying ! — she  is  dead  r*  And  both  swords  were  dropped 

At  this  moment,  and  while  he  to  the  ground.  And  the  ch eels  of 
still  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  in  the  the  two  strong  men  were  flosbed ; 
spasmodic  embrace  of  one  who  f?e1s  and  they  felt,  in  whatever  degree 
that  a  long-lost  treasure  has  been  either  of  them  had  meditated  vio- 
suddenly  restored  to  him,  and  fears  tence,  all  the  terrible  rebuke  con- 
again  to  lose  it,  a  voice  at  his  elbow  lained  in  that  single  pregnant 
abruptly  arouf«ed  him  to  the  con-  speech  from  the  wan,  spiritual, 
sciousness  of  another  party  to  the  shadowy  form  before  them, 
scene.  The  voice  was  subdued.  It  was  a  scene  for  the  bold  dra- 
measured,  though  quivering  with  roatic  painter.  Both  men  were 
emotion  ;  but  there  was  also  a  com-  nobly-formed  creations,  framed  in 
pressive  sternness  in  its  tones.  Har-  the  very  prodigality  of  Nature — 
ry  knew,  with  the  first  intonation,  tall,  erect,  with  well  developed  limbs 
from  whose  lips  the  accents  came,  and  muscles;  graceful  and  corn- 
It  was  the  voice  of  his  brother — of  manding;  full  of  courage;  and,with- 
Edward  Berkeley,  the  husband  of  out  even  meditating  the  conflict, 
Olive — the  cassique  of  Eiawah  !  naturally  taking  their  positions  for 

He  turned  abruptly,  firmly,  with  it  with  the  attitudes  of  the  most  ae- 

set  teeth,  and  confronted  the  speak-  coroplished  gladiators  of  the  days 

er.  of  chivalry.    Nor  was  the  costume 

The  cassique  met  his  gaze  with  of  either  wanting  in  the  requisi- 

strange  apparent  calmness.    There  tions   of   grace.      While   Edward 

was  no  hostility  in  his  looks.     Nay,  Berkeley  and  his  brother,  our  rover, 

could  Harry  have  exercised  suffi-  both  adhered  to  the  small  clothes 

cient  calm  of  mood  to  note  the  ex-  of  the  day,  which  showed  fully  the 

pression  in  his  eyes,  he  would  have  perfection  of  the  lower  Hmbs,  the 

seen  that  they  were  full  of  sorrow,  upper  garments  had  been  chosen 

and  not  of  strife.  rather  with  regard  to  the  ease  and 

But  he  had  heard  the  tones;  and  freedom  of  the  hunter-life  than  to 

now,  as  he  turned,  he  saw  that  the  the  demands  of  a  formal  European 

cassique  carried  a  drawn  rapier  in  court.    The  cassique  wore  a  loose 

his  hand.  sort  of  blouse,  which,  wide  open  in 

Harry,  supporting  Olive  with  one  front,  hung  loosely  from  his  should- 

arm,  instantly  extricated  his  own  ers,  in  his  present  attitude,  like  the 

rapier  from  its  sheath.     In  this  ac-  light  cloak  of  the  Spanish  cavalier, 

tion,  Olive  began  to  recover  her  Harry,   on   the    other  hand,  was 

consciousness.     Her  eyes  opened  garbed  in  the  manly  and  pictar- 

slowly,  and,  staring  for  a  moment  esque  costume  of  the  forestranger 

wildly  upon  her  husband,  she  start-  — the  hunting-shirt  of  light-bine 

ed   suddenly  to  her  feet — started  homespun,   with  its  falling  capes 

forward,  and,  though  stage^ering,  and  fringes — a  garment  which,  for 

stood  up,  alone  and  unsupported,  grace  of  drapery,  and  the  freedom 

between    the  brothers,    who  had  of  movement  which  it  allows,  merits 
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preference  over  all  others,  as  prop-  not  that  the  audacious  stranger  was 

erest  for  the  American  costume.  a  brother.    Long  persuaded  of  his 

And  between  the  two,  ihu^posedy  death,  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 

thus  habited  and  confronted,  stood  Harry  Berkeley  to  be  still  a  living 

the  slight,  frai),  shadowy  woman,  man. 

whose  wan  visage,  transparent  skin,  With  the  same  heroic  calmness 

and  eyes  of  dazzling,  spiritual  bright-  and  diffideoceof  manner  which  he 

ness,  seemed  to  declare  her  the  den-  had  shown  throughout  the  scene, 

izen  of  a  superior  world,  suddenly  did  he  take  his  wife  into  his  arms, 

descended  between  the  combatants,  And  Harry  Berkeley,   now   fully 

to  arrest  their  conflct.  master  of  himself,  exhibited  a  like 

We  have  seen  the  effect  of  her  firmness  of  nerve  and  steadiness  of 

first  words.    She  had  power  for  a  countenance.    He  yielded  her,  with 

few  more  only.  one  fond,  despairing  glance,  to  the 

*'0  Harry  I  O  Sir  Edward !     Let  arms  of  his  brother.     Olive  was  ut- 

me  die ;  but  do  not  you — brothers  terly  insensible.    Shekne>v  nothing 

— ^brothers! — ^  of  what  followed  ;  and,  with   the 

And  she  again  sank,  and  again  tenderness  of  one  whose  heart  was 

into  the  arms  of  our  rover.  full  of  loving  care,  and  who  had  no 

'^Give  her  to  me,  Harry  Berke-  cause  of  complaint,  the   cassique 

ly,"  said  the  cassique,  as  he  took  lifted  his  wife  upon  his  bosom,  and 

her  from  the  unresisting  arms  of  as  he  bore  her  away,  repeated  the 

the  other.    "Give  her  to  me;  but  injunction — 

await  me  here!"  '*  Wait  till  I  return." 

One  miffht  almost  suppose,  from  This  was  all :  there  was  nothing 

the  tones,  that  the  speaker  was  emo-  to  show  in   what  mood,  or  with 

tionless.     But  he  had  trained  him-  what  purpose,  he  should   return, 

self  to  this;  he  had  been  schooled  And  with  his  own  doubts  still  upon 

to  suffer,  too  long,  to  yield  even  at  him,  Harry  replied — 

such  a  moment.     His   voice   was  "Be  sure  I  will  await  you,  £d- 

that  of  a  will  which  embodied  au-  ward  Berkeley." 

thority.     He  had  shown  no  sur-  And  as  the  cassique  bore  away 

prise  when,  in  the  person  of  the  his   precious   burden    toward    the 

stranger,  he    had   recognised   his  dwelling,  Harry  picked  up  his  rap- 

long-Tost  brother;   he  had  shown  pier,   and,    without   sheathing   it, 

no  jealous  conflict  in  his  soul  at  the  walked  slowly  off  for  a  few  paces, 

relation  in  which  he  had  seen  him  to  the  sheltering  branches  of  a  great 

with  his  wife ;  yet  the  inference  is  oak,  under  which  he  threw  himself 

natural  that  he  had  witnessed  much,  down. 

if  not  all,  of  the  scene  between  them,  "  Yes,  Edward,  I  will  await  you  I 

though  he  might  not  have  heard  It  is  proper  that  you  should  meet 

the  language:  and,  unless  we  sup-  me  ^ere,  where  I  have  parted,  per- 

pose,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  haps,  forever,  from   her!    I   will 

approached  with  rapier  drawn,  that  await  you,  and — ^' 

he   meditated  violence,  there  was  The  soliloquy  was  arrested  ab- 

nothing  in  his  demeanor  to  argue  ruptly.    Tn  his  present  conflict  there 

any  such  purpose  on  his  part.     We  could  be  no  logical  conclusion  for 

may  add,  for  what  we  know,  that  it.    We,  too,  will  await  the  par- 

when  he  first  drew  nigh,  he  knew  ties. 
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A    LANDSCAPE. 

The  tun  shone  fair  upon  the  summer  land, 
Green  slopes,  and  wooded  bills,  and  shady  dells, 

Where  the  low  breezes  with  their  whispers  bland 
Stole  through  the  forest,  breathing  magic  spells, 

And  charming  masic  from  the  leares  they  fann'd; 

No  song  of  birds  upon  the  tranquil  air 
Rejoiced  the  hoars ;  the  plashing  fountains  play 

Tempered  the  day,  within  the  cool  repair 
Of  bright-leaved  plane  trees,  freshened  by  the  spray 

In  the  slant  sun  rays  glancing  rainbow-fair; 

At  times  the  peasant's  carolling  arose 
From  the  green  vale ;  a  song  of  legends  old 

And  tales  of  faery,  or  the  deeds  of  those 
Beneath  the  banner  of  the  cross  enrolled 

To  rescue  Zion  from  her  Paynim  foes ; 

Far  shining  through  that  lucid  atmosphere 
Rose  the  great  city,  with  its  domes  and  tow'rs, 

And  many  mingled  roofs,  uplifted  clear 
And  bathed  in  glory  of  the  light  that  show'rs 

Exhaustless  from  the  heav'n  that  bends  so  near, 

The  cloudless  azure  of  its  crystal  dome; 

So  near,  yet  infinitely  far,  whose  height 
None  earthly  may  ascend,  no  thought  o'eroome, 

Unless  upborne  by  that  divinest  might 
Of  the  pure  spirit  soaring  to  its  home. 


A    BOUQUET. 

Take  first  a  cowslip,  then  an  asphodel 

A  bridal  rose,  some  snowy  orange  flowers ; 
A  lily  next,  and  by  its  spotless  bell 

Place  the  bright  iris,  darling  of  the  showers; 
Set  gold  nasturtiums,  elder-blooms  between, 

And  heart*s-ease  to  the  orchis  marry  sweetly; 
Then,  with  red-pinks,  and  slips  of  evergreen, 

You  will  possess — all  folded  up  discreetly — 
In  one  bouquet,  that  none  save  you  may  know, 
The  name  I  love  beyond  all  names  below. 
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LORD   DUFFERIn'b*   YACHT  VOYAGE. 

A  genial,  graphic,  entertaining  made,  "  The  Foam^  set  out  upon 
book,  with  hardly  a  dull  page  or  her  somewhat  perilous  voyage  to 
paragraph  in  any  one  of  the  thir-  Iceland.  For  the  next  ten  days  the 
teen  letters  of  which  it  is  composed,  crew  of  the  yacht  led  what  we  may 
Lord  Duflferin  evidently  writes  from  suppose  to  be  the  constant  life  of 
the  soundest  of  digestions,  as  well  those  unlucky  tars  who  man  the 
as  the  most  health^l  of  intellects.  •*  Flying  Dutchman."  "  Never  do 
His  sentences  glow  and  sparkle  in  I  remember,''  his  lordship  says,  "to 
the  clear  light  of  irrepressible  ani-  have  had  such  a  dusting;  foul  winds, 
mal  spirits.  Danger  he  despises;  gales  and  calms;  or, rather, breath- 
mere  discomforts  are  not  considered  mg  spaces  which  the  gale  took 
for  a  moment.  Nature  having  occasionally,  lo  muster  up  fresh 
built  him  upon  the  model  of  an  ad-  energies  for  a  blow,  with  a  heavy 
venturer,  my  lord  is  determined  not  head  sea,  that  prevented  our  sail- 
to  disappoint  nature,  by  remaining  iog,  even  when  we  got  aslant** 
quietly  at  home,  and  risking  his  But  the  ship  behaved  beautifully; 
neck  only  in  the  legitimate  fox-  many  a  vessel  twice  her  size  would 
chase.  No!  he  must  go  abroad;  have  been  less  comfortable.  "In- 
not  along  the  beaten  lines  of  travel,  deed,"  the  narrator  proceeds,  "  few 
but  far  away  amongst  the  wild  people  can  have  any  notion  of  the 
tempests  of  the  north.  It  was  in  coziness  of  a  yacht's  cabin  under 
'  the  accomplishment  of  this  lauda-  such  circumstances.  After  having 
ble  purpose,  that  Lord  Dufferin  remained  for  several  hours  on  deck, 
found  himself  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  the  tempest^ 
1856,  at  Stornaway,  in  the  Hebri-  peering  through  the  darkness  at 
des,  a  little  fishing  town  with  a  those  black,  liquid  walls  of  water, 
beautiful  harbour,  out  of  which,  as  mounting  above  you  in  ceaseless 
the  "Foam"  entered,  a  fleet  of  her-  agitation,  or  tumbling  over  in  cata- 
ring  boats  was  sailing,  the  brown  racts  of  gleaming  foam,  the  wind 
canvass  gleaming  like  gold  against  roaring  through  the  rigging,  tim- 
the  dark,  angry  water,  as  they  flut-  hers  creaking  as  if  the  ship  would 
tered  out  to  sea,  unmindful  of  the  break  its  heart,  the  spray  and  rain 
leaden  clouds  banked  up  against  beating  in  your  face,  everything 
the  west,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  around  in  tumult,  suddenly  to  de- 
an approaching  gale.  From  this  scend  into  the  quiet  of  a  snug,  well- 
place,  the  final  preparations  for  de-  lighted  little  cabin,  with  the  fire- 
parture  having  been  satisfactorily  light  dancing  on  the  white  rose-bud 

*  A  Yacht  Voyage,  Letters  from  High  Jjatitudee ;  being  some  aeeaunt  of  a 
Voyage  in  the  schooner  yacht  ^^Foam^^^  85  O.  M.  to  ledand^  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitsc- 
lergen,  1S56.    By  Lord  Dufferin.     Tieknor  If  Fietda^  Boston. 

Lord  Dufierin  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  three  Shxridan  Sisters,  popularly  known 
in  Great  Britain  under  the  complimentary  title  of  "  ths  three  Graces  !"  the  Hon.  i 

Mrs.  Norton  being  the  eldest,  and  Lady  Seymour  the  youngest  of  the  trio.    '*The  | 

sister  between  these  two  has  been  better  known/^  says  the  Home  Journal,  "as  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Blackwood,  her  husband  (Hon.Capt.  Blackwood,  of  the  Royal  Navy^^ 
having  passed  most  of  his  life  as  the  expectant  of  a  title,  and  becoming  Lord  Duf« 
ferin  but  a  few  years  since. 
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chintz,  the  well  furnished   book-  by  sarpriae.    They  at  once  com- 

shelyes,  and   all  the  innumerable  menced  preparations  for  an  expedi- 

knick-knacks    that    decorate     its  tion  to  the  Geysers,  and  the  interior 

walls;   everything   about  you    as  of  the  country.  The  first  thine:  to  do 

bright  and  fresh  as  a  lady^s  boudoir  was  to  buy  some  horses.    Imrne- 

ID  May  Fair,  the  certainty  of  being  diately  upon  landing,  Lord  Dafferia 

a  good  three  hundred  miles  from  had  been  presented  to  a  fine,  burly 

any  troublesome  shore,  all  combine  gentleman,  who,  he  was  informed, 

to  inspire  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  could  supply  him  with  a  steppe  fuU 

security  difficult  to  describe.''  of  horses,  if  needed ;    negotiatioia 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  were  entered   into,  and   in   a  few 

day  the  crew  of  the  ^*  Foam  **  began  minutes  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 

to  look  out  for  land.    The  sea  had  learning  that  he  had  become  the 

now  lost  its  dead,  leaden  color,  and  proprietor   of  ""  twenty-six  horsei, 

had  become  crisp  and  burnished,  as  many  bridles  and  pack-saddles, 

About  nine  o'clock  there  suddenly  and  three  guides."    The  next  few 

shot  up  towards  the  zenith  a  pale,  days  were  devoted  to  short  expedi- 

blue  aureole,  **  such  as  precedes  the  tions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 

appearance  of  the  good  fairy  at  a  paying  visits.    The  latter  proved  a 

pantomime  farc^;"  then,  gradually  rather  serious  affair;  for  the  maa 

lifting  its  huge  back  above  the  wa-  who  makes  a  morning  call  in  Reyk- 

ter,  rose  a  silver  pyramid  of  snow,  javik,  must  not  only    consent  to 

which  Lord  Dufferin  knew  must  be  break  bread  with  his  host,  but  must 

the  cone  of  an  ice  mountain,  miles  hold  himself  ready  to  ^craok  a  bot- 

away  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  tie*'  with  him,  likewise.     When  the 

But  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  reader  is  informed  that  the  ladia 

still  separated  them  from  Cape  Rei-  generally  officiate  on  these  occa- 

kianess.  It  occupied  two  days  more  sions,  he  will  sympathise  with  Lord 

to   beat  over  this  space;  twenty-  Dufferin,  who   feelingly  exclaims^ 

four  hours  were  spent  in  stealing  ^^whatisamantodo,  when  a  wicked 

along  the  gnarled  and  crumpled  little  golden-haired  maiden  insists 

lava-flat  that  forms  the  western  coast  on  p<»uring  him  out  a  bumper,'  and 

of  Guldbrand  Syssel.  dumb  show  is  his  only  means  of 

The  panorama  of  the  bay  of  Faxa  remonstrance  f"  What,  iDdeed !  but 
Fiord  is  magnificent,  with  a  width  to  drain  the  goblet  to  the  bottom, 
of  fifty  miles  from  horn  to  horn ;  though  all  sorts  of  disagreeal^e 
the  one  running  down  into  a  rocky  feelings  were  sure  to  follow  the  act 
ridge  of  pumice;  the  other,  tower-  an  hour  or  two  thereafter, 
ing  to  the  height  of  five  thousand  We  have  read,  in  our  day,  a  num- 
feet  in  a  pyramid  of  eternal  snow,  ber  of  descriptions  of  dinners,  par- 
while  round  the  intervening  semi-  taken  of  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
circle  crowd  the  peaks  of  an  hun-  and  uncivilized  world,  but  it  seems 
dred  noble  mountains.  to  us  that  Lord  D's  account  of  a  din- 

The  adventurers  disembarked  at  ner  party  at  the  house  of  his  excd- 

ihe  town  of  Reykjavik,  a  place  con-  lency,  the  governor  of  Reykjavik,  is 

sisting  of  a  collection  of  wooden  quite  as  wonderful  a  narrative  as 

sheds   but  one  story  high.     Lord  any  ^the  most  ambitious)  we  have 

Dufferin   and  his  party  soon  felt  ever  nad  the  fortune  to  peruse  on 

themselves  at  home.    The  gentle-  this  important  subject: 
men  of  Reykjavik  welcomed  them       ^*The  invitation,"  he  says,  *^waa 

to  their  firesides  with  a  frank,  ener-  for  four  o'clock,  and  at  half  past 

getic  cordiality,  which  took  them  three  we  pulled  ashore  in  the  gig,  I, 
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innocent  tkat  I  was,  in  a  well-fitting  a  horrid  wicked  feeling.  Wbat  if 
white  waistcoat."  They  found  Count  I  should  endeavour  to  floor  the 
Tramp  (the  governor)  waiting  for  Governor,  and  so  literally  turn  the 
them  at  the  door  of  his  mansion,  tables  on  him !  It  is  true  I  had 
He  introduced  them  at  once  to  the  lived  forfive-and-twenty  years  with- 
company,  which  consisted  of  the  out  touching  wine — but  was  not 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  island,  inclu-  I  my  great-grand-father's  great- 
ding  the  bishop  and  chief  justice  I  grand-son,  and  an  Irish  peer  to  boott 
As  soon  as  the  dining-room  door  Were  there  not  traditions,  too,  on 
was  opened,  the  count  tucked  his  the  other  side  of  the  house,  of  casks 
principal  guest  under  his  arm,  two  of  claret  brought  up  into  the  din- 
other  gentlemen  did  the  same  to  ing-room,  the  door  locked,  and  the 
his  lordship's  companions,  and  a  mo-  key  thrown  out  of  the  window? 
ment  after  began  a  series  of  trans-  With  such  antecedents  to  sustain 
actions,  of  which  our  traveller  con-  me,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  my 
fesses,  he  has  no  distinct  recollec-  own  against  the  staunchest  toper 
tion.  His  account  of  what  passed  in  Iceland  !  So,  with  a  devil  glit- 
was  derived  from  the  testimony  of  tering  in  my  left  eye,  I  winked  de- 
others,  far  more  than  from  his  own  fiance  right  and  left,  and  away  we 
twilight  consciousness  of  the  events  went  at  it  again  for  another  five- 
of  the  next  five  hours.  and-forty  minutes.  At  last  their 
"I  knew  well"  he  tells  ufl,  "that  fire  slackened;  I  had  partially 
to  refuse  a  toast,  or  to  half  empty  quelled  both  the  Governor  and  the 
your  glass,  was  considered  churlish.  Kector,  and  still  survived.  It  is 
I  had  come  determined  to  accept  my  true  I  did  not  feel  confortable ;  but 
host's  hospitality  as  cordially  as  it  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
was  offered.  I  was  willing,  at  a  waistcoat,  not  my  head,  I  suffered, 
pinch,  to  payer  de  ma  peraonne  ;  **I  am  not  well,  but  I  will  not  out,** 
should  he  not  be  content  with  see-  I  soliloquized,  with  Lepidus* — 
ing  me  at  his  table,  I  was  ready,  ^Sog'  jxoi  to  nrrspov,"  I  would  have 
if  need  were,  to  remain  under  it ;  added,  had  I  dared.  Still  the  neck 
but  at  the  rate  we  were  then  going  of  the  banquet  was  broken — Fitz- 
it  seemed  probable  this  consumma-  gerald's  chair  was  not  yet  empty — 
tion  would  take  place  before  the  could  we  hold  out  perhaps  a  quar- 
second  course ;  so,  after  having  ex-  ter  of  an  hour  longer,  our  reputa- 
changed  a  dozen  rounds  of  sherry  tion  was  established ;  guess  then 
and  champagne  with  my  two  neigh-  my  horror,  when  the  Icelandic 
boTs,  I  pretended  not  to  observe  Doctor,  shouting  his  favorite  dog- 
that  my  glass  had  been  refilled ;  ma,  by  the  way  of  battle-cry,  **Si 
and,  like  the  sea-captain,  who  slip-  triginta  guttis  morbum  curare 
ping  from  between  his  two  oppo-  velis,  erras,"  gave  the  signal  for  an 
nents,  left  them  to  blaze  away  at  unexpected  onslaught,  and  the 
each  other  the  long  night  through,  twenty  guests  poured  down  on  roe 
withdrew  from  the  combat.  But  in  succession.  I  really  thought  I 
it  would  not  do;  with  untasted  should  have  run  away  from  the 
bumpers,  and  dejected  faces,  they  house ;  but  the  true  family  blood, 
politely  waited  until  I  should  give  I  suppose,  began  to  show  itself, 
the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  kostiW-  and  with  a  calmness  almost  fright- 
ties,  as  they  well  deserved  to  be  ful,  I  received  them  one  by  one. 
called.    Then  there  came  over  me       After  this  began  the  public  toa  sts 

*  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 
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Although  op  to  this  time  I  had  honoar  of  the  andeDt  loeltoden; 

kept  a  certain  portion  of  my  witi  daring  which  he  alladed  to  tbdr 

ahont  me,  the  subsequent  hours  of  discovery  of  America,  and  Colam 

the  entertainment  became  thence-  bus's  visit    Then  came  a  couple 

forth  enveloped  in  a  dreamy  mys-  of   speeches    in    Icelandic,  after 

tery.    I  can   perfectly  recall   the  which  the  Bishop,  in  a  magnifioent 

look  of  the  sheaf  of  glasses  that  Latin  oration  of  some  twenty  miih 

stood  before  me,  six  ill  number ;  I  utes,  a  second  time  propoeee  mj 

could  draw  the  pattern  of  each ;  I  health ;  to  which,  utterly  at  nj 

remember  feeling  a  lazy  wonder  wits*  end,  I  had  the  audacity  to 

they  should  always  be  full,  though  reply  in  the  same  language.'^ 
I  did  nothing  but  empty  them —       The  day  after  this  extraordinary 

and  at  last  solved  the  phenomenon  banquet  and    drinking  boat,  wm 

by  concluding  I  had  become  a  kind  spent  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  bis  par^ 

of  Danaid,  whose  punishment — ^not  in   taking   leave  of  their  fnendi. 

whose  sentence— had  been  reversed ;  About  eleven    o'clock  that  night 

then  suddenly  I  felt  as  if  I  were  they   adjourned   to  the  beach  to 

disembodied — a  distant   spectator  witness  die  departure  of  their  bag- 

of  my  own   performances,  and  of  gage,  which  had  been  placed  nnder 

the  roast  at  which  ray  person   re-  the  command  of  the  cook.   The 

mained  seated.    The  voices  of  my  cavalcade   consisted    of   ei^hteei 

host,  of  the  Rector,  of  the  Chief  horses^  only  one-half  of  which  were 

Justice,  became  thin  and  low,  as  laden,  two  animals  having  been 

though   they  reached  me  through  told  off  to  each  burden,  so  that  the 

a  whispering  tube ;  and  when  I  rose  baggage  might  be  shifted  from  the 

to  speak,  it  was  as  to  an  audience  back  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other 

in  another  sphere,  and  in   a  Ian-  every    four  hours.     Signrdr  (u 

guage  of  another  state  of  being;  Icelander  who   had   accomnamed 

yet,  however  unintelligible  to  my-  Lord  Dufferin  from  England)  gare 

self,  I  must  have  been  in  some  sort  his  last  instructions  to  the  guides, 

understood,  for  at  the  end  of  each  and  everything  was  declared  ready 

sentence,  cheers,  faint  as  the  roar  for  a  start.    The  cook  stepped  for* 

of  waters  on  a  far-off  strand,  floated  ward,  made  a  superb  bow,  and  wai 

towards  me ;  and  if  I  am   to  be-  assisted  into  the  saddle.    Then  the 

lieve  a  report  of  the  proceedings  long  line  of  ponies  drawn  up  la 

subsequently  shown  us,  I  must  have  single  file,  witn  the  heads  of  each 

become  polyglot  in  my  cups.     Ac-  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  one  directly 

cording  to  that  report  it  seems  the  before  him,  set  slowly  forward  upoo 

Governor  threw  off,  (I  wonder  he  a  journey  of  two  and  thirty  roilei^ 

did   not   do  something  else,)  with  which  could  not  be  accompli^ed 

the  Queen's  health  in  French ;  to  under  twelve  hours,  at  the  least 
which  I  responded  in  the  same  Ian-       The  next  morning,  Lord  Dn^ 

guage.    Then  the  Rector,  in  Eng-  rin,  with  Fit^erald,  the  sur|^ 

lish,  proposed   my  health — under  (familiarly  known  as  -R^)jfy*» 

the  circumstances  a  cruel   mock-  master  of  the  yacht,  and  Wilson, 

ery — but  to  which,  ill  as  I  was,  I  his  Lordship's  ifalei^  and  a  moit 

responded  very  gallantly  by  drink-  lugubrious  personage,  forever  pro* 

ing  to  the  beaux  yeux  of  the  Count-  phesying  disaster,  rowed  ashore  to 

ess.    Then   somebody  else  drank  where  their  eight  ponies  (two  b^og 

success  to  Great  Britain,  and  I  see  assigned   to  each)  were  standing 

it  was  followed  by  really  a  very  ready  bridled  and  saddled  at  the 

learned  discourse  by  Lord  D.,  in  house    of  one    of  their   kindest 
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friends.  The  inevitable  invitation  grass  enlivened  tbe  prospect.  They 
to  eat  and  drink  awaited  them,  and  plodded  on  for  hours,  and  the  only 
ai^other  half  hour  was  passed  in  consolation  Sigurdr  would  vouch- 
sipping  cups  of  coffee,  poured  out  safe,  was  that  their  journey's  end 
for  thera  by  their  hostess  and  her  lay  on  this  side  of  some  purple 
pretty  daughter.  At  length,  they  mountains,  that  peeped  like  the 
rose  to  go.  Lord  Dufferin  whis-  tents  of  a  demon  leaguer  above  the 
pered  to  Fitz,  how  he  had  always  stony  horizon.  Lord  Dufferin  was 
understood  it  was  the  proper  thing  puzzled.  He  could  not  understand 
in  Iceland  for  travellers  departing  now  so  great  a  space  still  separated 
to  kiss  the  ladies  who  had  enter-  them  from  their  destination,  for 
tained  them.  To  his  horror — ^for  many  miles  evidently  intervened 
be  did  but  jest — ^Fitz  immediately  between  the  place  th/ey  occupied 
took  the  hint.  He  embraced  the  and  the  locale  appointed  for  the 
mamma,  by  way  of  prelude,  and  encampment.  The  party  were 
then  proceeded  to  make  the  same  amazed  to  find  themselves  arrested, 
tender  advances  to  the  daughter,  a  few  minutes  later,  by  a  tremen- 
*'  I  remained  dumb  with  consterna-  dous  chasm,  which  suddenly  gaped 
tion,  ^  says  Lord  D.,  **  the  room  at  their  feet,  separating  the  rough 
swam  round  before  me ;  I  expected  plateau  they  had  been  traversing 
we  should  be  packed  neck  and  crop  from  a  gay  sunlit  flat,  ten  miles 
into  the  street,  and  that  the  young  broad,  that  extended  between  them 
lady  would  have  gone  off  into  hys*  and  the  opposite  mountains.  They 
terics.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  had  arrived  at  the  Almanna  Gja, 
such  was  the  very  last  thing  she  which  overtopped  the  verdant  and 
irafi  thinking  of  doing.  With  beautiful  plain  of  Thingvalla.  Turn- 
a  simple  frankness,  that-  became  ing  to  the  left,  along  the  edge  of 
her  more  than  all  the  boarding  the  precipice,  they  took  advantage 
school  graces  in  the  world,  her  of  a  narrow  pathway,  upon  the 
eyes  dancing  with  mischief  and  splintered  edge  of  the  cliff,  which 
good  humor,  she  met  him  half  way,  brought  thera  across  the  side  of  the 
and  pouting  out  two  rosy  lips,  gave  Gja  into  the  plain.  Soon,  the  bag- 
him  as  hearty  a  kiss  aa  it  might  bage  train  joined  them,  and  m 
ever  be  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  twenty  minutes  more,  under  the 
tis  he-creatures  to  receive.''  superintendence  of  the  solemn,  but 
Fresh  from  extraonlinary  favors  efficient  Wilson,  the  horn-headed 
like  these,  it  was  not  to  be  wonder-  tent  rose  dry  and  taut  upon  the 
ed  at  that  the  party  should  start  in  sward.  In  due  time,  i.  e.  at  nine 
high  spirits.  Dr.  Hjaltelin,  (the  o'clock  P.  M.  (it  was  as  bright 
most  jovial  of  doctors,)  and  another  without  as  nAidday)  an  excellent 
Reykjavik  acquaintance,  convoyed  dinner,  consisting,  oh  I  epicurean 
them  for  the  first  dozen  miles  of  reader,  of  salmon,  (fresh,)  plover, 
their  journey  ;  after  which,  they  and  ptarmigan,  done  to  a  turn,  and 
poshed  on  as  rapidly  as  practica-  mulhgatawney  was  served  up, 
ble  across  the  uneven  and  rugged  which  our  travellers,  after  a  thirty- 
lava  plain,  until  they  reached  the  five-miles'  ride,  were  in  a  condition 
hills.  Thence,  having  lunched  and  to  appreciate.  The  next  day,  which 
rested,  they  travelled  through  a  dawned  clear  and  hot.  Lord  Duffe- 
picturesque  ravine,  opening  upon  rin  determined  to  pass  upon  the 
an  immense  desolate  plateau,  that  spot.  The  features  of  the  neigh- 
stretched  away  for  miles  like  a  borhood  he  found  interesting  and 
great  stony  sea.    Not  a  blade  of  wonderful.    Besides  its  natural  ct^ 
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riosities,  Thingvalla  is  noted  for  the  apathy,  which  ioTariably  be- 
the  historical  associations  connect-  numbs  the  faculties  of  a  people  too 
ed  with  it.  There,  at  a  period  when  entirely  relieved  from  the  discipline 
Feudalism  cursed  and  crippled  the  and  obligation  of  self-government, 
energies,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  lapped  in  complete  inactivity — ^mor- 
all  Europe,  free  parliaments  were  al,  political,  and  intellectual — ^these 
accustomed  to  sit  in  peace,  and  to  once  stirring  islanders.  On  the 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  young  re-  amalgamation  of  the  three  Scandi- 
public;  and  to  this  hour,  the  pre-  navian  monarchies,  at  the  union  of 
cincts  of  its  Commons,  House  of  Par-  Calmar,  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
liament  are  as  unchanged  as  on  the  pie  of  Iceland  was  passively  trans- 
day  of  their  first  consecration  to  ferred  to  the  Danish  crown.  Ever 
the  service  of  free  debate  and  legis-  since  that  time,  Danish  pro-consoli 
lation.  The  place  erected  by  na-  have  administered  their  govern- 
ture  into  a  fortress,  was  wisely  ment,  and  Danish  restrictions  have 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Ice-  regulated  their  trade.  The  tradi- 
landic  Thing,  as  the  scene  of  their  tions  of  their  ancient  autonomy 
deliberations.  Armed  guards  de-  have  become  as  unsubstantial  and 
fended  the  entrance,  while  the  obsolete  as  those  which  record  the 
grave  bonders  argued,  and  the  vanished  fame  of  their  poets  and 
graver  judges  listened  and  weighed  historians,  and  the  exploits  of  their 
the  evidence  within.  mariners.  It  is  true,  the  adoption 
*^But  those  grand  old  times,"  of  the  Lutheran  religion  galvanized 
our  author  goes  on  to  observe,  for  a  moment  into  the  semblanos 
**have  long  since  passed  away,  of  activity,  the  old  literary  spirit 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Oxeraa,  no  A  printing  press  was  introduced  as 
longer  glisten  the  tents  and  booths  early  as  1580,  and  ever  unce  the 
of  the  assembled  lieges ;  no  longer  sixteenth  century  many  works  of 
stalwart  berserks  guard  the  narrow  merit  have  been  produced,  from 
entrance  to  the  Althing ;  ravens  time  to  time,  by  Icelandic  genios. 
alone  sit  on  the  sacred  Logberg;  jSfAaJbfpeare,  JA7(on,  and /'ope  have 
and  the  floor  of  the  old  Icelandic  been  translated  into  the  native 
House  of  Commons  is  ignomini-  tongue;  one  o.*'  the  beat  printed 
ously  cropped  by  the  sheep  of  the  newspapers  I  have  ever  seen  is  now 
parson.  For  three  hundre<l  years  published  at  Reykjavik;  and  the 
did  the  gallant  little  Republic  colleges  of  Copenhagen  are  adorned 
maintain  its  independence-^three  by  many  an  illustrious  Icelandic 
hnnd  red  years  of  unequalled  litera-  scholar:  but  the  glory  of  the  old 
ry  and  politiccJ  vigour.  At  last  its  days  is  departed,  and  it  is  across  a 
day  of  doom  drew  near.  Like  the  wide,  desolate  flat  of  ignoble  annals, 
Scotfih  nobles  in  the  time  of  Eliza-  as  dull  and  arid  as  their  own  lava 
beth,  their  own  chieftains  intrigued  plains,  that  the  student  has  to  look 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Icelan-  back  upon  the  glorious  drama  of 
die  people;  and  in  1261  the  island  Iceland  s  early  history.  As  I  gazed 
became  an  appanage  of  the  Nor-  around  on  the  silent,  deserted  plain, 
wegian  crown.  Yet,  even  then,  the  and  paced  to  and  fro  along  the  un- 
deed  embodying  the  concession  of  trodden  grass  that  now  clothed  the 
their  independence  was  drawn  up  Althing,  I  could  scarcely  believe  it 
in  such  haughty  terms  as  to  re-  had  ever  been  the  battle-field  where 
semble  rather  the  offer  of  an  equal  such  keen  and  energetic  wits  en- 
alliance,  than  the  renunciation  of  countered — that  the  fire-ecathed 
imperial    rights.    Soon,  however,  rocks  I  saw  before  me  were  the 
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rerj  same  that  had  once  inspired  the  other  side  replied,  hy  ^  hegging 

one  of  the  most  successful  rbetori-  leave  to  ask  the  honourable  gen- 

cal  appeals  ever  hazarded  in  a  pub-  tleman,  with  whom  were  the  Gods 

lie  assembly.  fli^gry    when    these    rooks    were 

As  an  account  of  the  debate  to  melted  \  * — pointing  to   the  devas- 

which  I  allude  has  been  carefully  tated  plain  around  him.     Taking 

preserved,  I  may  as  well  give  you  advantage  of  so  good  a  hit,  the 

an  abstract  of  it.     A  more  charac-  Treasury      '  whips'     immediately 

teristic  leaf  out  of  the  Parliamen-  called  for  a  division;  and  the  Chris- 

tary  Annals  of  Iceland  you  could  tian    religion   was  adopted  by    a 

scarcely  have.  large  majority. ' " 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1000,  From  the  Althing,  or  site  of  the 
when  Ethelred  the  Unready  ruled  ancient  place  of  council,  the  trav- 
in  England,  and  fourteen  years  af-  ellers  strolled  over  to  the  Almanna 
ter  Hugh  Capet  had  succeeded  the  Gja,  visiting  the  pool  of  execution 
last  Carlovingian  on  the  throne  of  on  their  way.  This  pool,  which 
France — the  Icelandic  Legislature  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gja,  and 
was  convened  for  the  considera-  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  a  river 
tion  of  a  very  important  subject —  flowing  from  the  plateau  above,  re- 
no  less  important,  indeed,  than  an  ceived,  in  ancient  times,  the  bodies 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  new  of  all  women  convicted  of  capital 
religion  lately  brought  into  the  offences,  especially  of  witchcraft, 
country  by  certain  emissaries  of  which  was  th^  darling  sin  of  Scan- 
Olaf  Tryggveson,  the  first  Christian  dinavian  ladies.  Accused  persons, 
King  of  Norway,  and  the  same  both  men  and  women,  not  only 
who  pulled  down  London  Bridge,  were  tried  by  juries,  but  possessed 
The  assembly  met  The  Norse  the  privilege  of  challenging  those 
missionaries  were  called  upon  to  who  composed  them.  This  is  con- 
enunciate  to  the  house  the  tenets  firmed  by  the  following  extract 
of  the  faith  they  were  commission-  from  the  Book  of  Laws :  *'  The 
ed  to  disclose ;  and  the  debate  be-  judges  shall  go  out  on  wash-day, 
gan.  Great  and  fierce  was  the  dif-  i.  e.  Saturday,  and  continue  out  for 
ference  of  opinion.  The  good  old  challenges  until  the  sun  comes  on 
Tory  party,  supported  by  all  the  Thingvalla  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
authority  of  the  Odin  establish-  &c.*'  From  the  pool  of  execution, 
ment,  were  violent  in  opposition,  the  party  turned  aside  to  the  gorge 
The  Whigs  advocated  the  new  ar-  of  the  Almanna  Gja.  Itsconstruc- 
rangement,  and,  as  the  king  sup-  tion  impressed  them  as  marvellous, 
ported  their  own  views,  insisted  On  either  hand,  perpendicular  walls 
strongly  on  the  Divine  right  Sev-  of  rock  rose  to  an  immense  height 
eral  liberal  members  permitted  from  the  flat  green  sward  that  car- 
themselves  to  speak  sarcastically  peted  its  bottom.  A  blaze  of  light 
of  the  Valhalla  tap,  and  the  ankles  smote  one  cliff,  while  the  other  lay 
of  Freya.  The  discussion  was  at  in  the  deepest  shadow.  On  the 
its  height,  when  suddenly,  a  fearful  scarred  surface  of  each,  might  be 
peal  of  subterranean  thunder  roared  still  seen  corresponding  articula- 
around  the  Althing.  ^Listen  P  tions,  that  had  dove-tailed  into  each 
cried  an  orator  of  the  Pagan  party ;  other  before  the  igneous  mass  was 
*  how  angry  is  Odin  that  we  should  rent  asunder, 
even  consider  the  subject  of  a  new  ^  So  unchanged,"  says  the  author, 
religion.  His  fires  will  consume  "so  recent  seemed  the  vestiges 
us.'    To  which  a  ready  debater  on  of  this  convulsion,  that  I  felt  as 
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if  I  had  been  admitted  to  wit-  ing  a  ohance  to  aaoend  it,  for  tJieir 
ness  one  of  Datare'8  grandest  and  time  was  limited.  The  oone  of 
most  violent  operations,  almost  in  Hecia  consists  of  a  pyramid  of 
the  very  act  of  itse  xecution.  A  stone  and  scoriae,  rising  to  the 
walk  of  about  twenty  mi  notes  height  of  five  thousand  feet.  From 
brought  us  to  the  borders  of  the  A.|D.  1004  to  1706,  there  hare  been 
lake — a  glorious  expanse  of  water,  twenty-three  eruptions,  occurring 
fifteen  miles  long,  by  eight  miles  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  serentj- 
broad,  occupying  a  basin  formed  six  years.  That  in  1776  was  the 
by  the  same  hills,  which  must  also,  most  violent  But  it  sinks  into 
I  imagine,  have  arrested  the  further  absolute  insignificance,  beside  the 
progress  of  the  lava  torrent  A  terrific  phenomena  which  attended 
lovelier  scene  I  have  seldom  wit-  the  eruption  of  another  Icelandic 
nessed.  In  the  foreground  lay  volcano,  known  as  the  Skapta  To- 
huge  masses  of  rock  and  lava,  kul  1  This  event  took  place  in  the 
towed  about  like  the  ruins  of  a  year  1788.  To  the  innabitants  of 
world,  and  washed  bv  waters  as  the  island,  it  seemed  as  if  the  final 
bright  and  green  as  polished  mala-  judgment  had  come,  for  the  eJe- 
chite.  Beyond,  a  bevy  of  distant  ments  waxed  with  fervent  beat, 
mountains,  robed  by  the  transpa-  and  the  heavens  appeared  to  be 
rent  atmosphere  in  tints  unknown  passing  away  like  a  scroll.  Lakes 
to  Europe,  peeped  over  each  oth-  and  great  rivers  were  dried  op,  and 
er*s  shoulders  into  the  silver  mirror  their  tides  forced  into  other  chan- 
at  their  feet,  while  here  and  there  nels:  Hills  were  overthrown,  and 
from  among  their  purple  ridges,  plains  shattered  like  surfaces  of 
columns  of  white  vapour  rose  like  glass.  Immense  volumes  of  lava, 
altar  smoke  toward  the  tranquil  issuing  from  unknown  sources,  de- 
heaven."  vastatod  the  country  for  many 
On  the  morning  suc(;eeding  this  miles  around,  ripping  the  torf  op 
exploration  of  Thingvalla,  and  the  before  it,  and  sending  the  waters  of 
adjacent  country,  the  travellers  all  streams  it  encountered,  hissing 
started  for  the  Geysers.  Their  and  screaming  into  the  air.  Thou- 
route  lay  among  cinder  mountains  sands  of  acres  of  fertile  pasturage 
and  sombre  volcanoes,  stretching  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sand  and 
at  times  across  vast  breadths  of  ashes.  For  an  entire  year  after 
meadow-lands,  watered  by  rivers  the  eruption,  a  gloomy  compact 
that  wound,  and  twisted,  and  coiled  cloud  of  cinders  hung  over  Iceland, 
in  every  direction  like  lazy  blue  The  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys,  and 
serpents.  Dark  wreaths  of  vapor  the  Faroe  Islands  were  covered 
fiicicered  from  the  earth,  hinting  with  volcanic  dust,  which  even  gave 
of  the  mighty  force  of  fire  which  an  ominous  aspect  to  the  skies  of 
seethed  beneath  the  carpet  of  green  Great  Britain,  and  of  Holland.  It 
turf,  while  isolated  hills,  and  great  has  been  calculated  that  the  direct 
gleaming  lakes  broke  the  monoto-  result  of  the  eruption  in  Iceland, 
ny  of  the  levels,  leading  the  eye  on  itself,  was  the  death  of  nine  thon- 
to  the  three  distant  snowy  peaks  sand  men,  twenty-eight  thousand 
of  Mount  Hecla,  which  shone  cold  horses,  eleven  thousand  cattle,  and 
and  clear  against  the  sky.  Al-  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
though  they  found  it  a  provoking  sheep ! 

deprivation  of  adventure,  our  trav-  The    travellers,    upon     passing 

ellers  were  compelled  to  pass  near  Mount  Hecla,  found  themselves  in 

this  famous  mountain,  without  hav>  a  country  less  interesting  than  that 
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they    had     previously    travereed.  brimful  of  water  on  the  Biminer. 

Keeping  along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Above  their  heads  a  great  column 

and   stopping    for    an  occasional  of  vapor  hung  almost  motionless, 

drink  of  milk  at  the  farm  houses,  Satisfied  for  the  time  with  this  cur- 

wbich  adorned  their  slopes ;  some-  sory  inspection,  the  party  adjourned 

times   turning   up  a   bushy   dell,  to  dinner. 

(there  are  no  treen  in  Iceland),  As  Lord  Dufferin,  and  Sigurd  ran 
whence  they  came  upon  the  shoul*  hour  or  two  later  were  contending 
der  of  some  projecting  spur,  and  within  their  tent  at  a  game  of 
anon,  floundering  through  flats,  chess,  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  be- 
very  similar  to  an  Irish  bog — ^they  neath  their  feet  a  salvo  of  subter- 
reached,  after  five  hours' hard  work,  raneous  cannon  were  going  oflT. 
the  hanks  of  a  strange  river,  called  Immediately  they  rushed  to  the 
the  BrCiaHL.  great  Basin.    By  the  time  they  had 

This  stream  was  fordable  half-  arrived  at  the  brim,  however,  the 
way  across  from  either  shore ;  but  noise  had  ceased,  and  a  slight 
JQSt  in  the  middle  there  was  a  deep  tremulous  movement  in  the  centre 
deft,  bridged  over  with  planks  of  was  alone  perceptible.  It  was 
wood,  which  gave  the  traveller  an  some  days  before  the  great  Geyser, 
opportunity  of  boasting  that  he  had  (an  eruption  of  which  they  had 
crossed  a  river  on  a  bridge,  itself  come  so  far  to  witness,)  again 
below  the  water.  The  party  hav-  bestirred  itself.  At  length,  just  as 
ing  been  thirteen  hours  on  horse-  the  patience  of  the  whole  party  be- 
back,  began  to  be  hungry  and  ex-  gan  to  be  sorely  tried,  a  violent 
hausted.  Siguridr  was  closely  qties-  agitation  was  seen  to  disturb  the 
tioned  as  to  the  distance  yet  remain-  pool.  A  dome  of  water  lifted 
ing,  but  his  answers  were,  as  usual,  itself  up  to  the  height  of  ten  feet — 
unsatisfactory.  The  guide,  in  fact,  then  burst  and  feU,  after  which  a 
although  a  most  genial  gentleman,  shining  liquid  sheaf  of  columns 
appears  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  wreathed  in  robes  of  vapor  sprung 
quizzing,  and  confounding  the  for-  into  the  air,  and  in  a  succession 
eigners  upon  this  subject  of  distan-  of  jerking  leaps,  each  higher  than 
ces.  the   last,  flung  their  silver  crests 

After  another  two  hour's  weary  against  the  sky.  For  some  min- 
jogging,  they  wheeled  abruptly  utes  the  fountain  held  its  own ; 
around  the  base  of  a  steep  brown  then,  all  at  once  lost  its  ascending 
hill,  and  found  themselves  in  the  energy.  The  unstable  waters  fal- 
presence  of  the  steaming  Geysers,  tered,  drooped,  fell  "  like  a  broken 
The  ground,  for  about  a  quarter  of  purpose,''  back  upon  themselves, 
a  mile  in  front,  looked  as  if  it  had  and  were  sucked  down  in  the  re- 
been  honey-combed  by  disease  into  morseless  pipe. 
sores  and  orifices ;  not  a  blade  of  While  the  spectators  were  still 
grass  adorned  the  inflamed  surface,  gazing  at  the  empty  basin,  and  at 
which  consisted  of  lurid  clay,  or  each  other,  a  horseman  rode  fran- 
shards  of  filthy  incrustations.  They  tically  around  the  base  of  the  neigh- 
hastened,  at  once,  to  the  great  Gey-  bouring  hill  towards  them.  He 
ser.  To  reach  this  they  had  to  run  proved  to  be  a  Frenchman  attached 
the  gauntlet  of  quagmires,  and  pools  to  the  expedition  of  Prince  Na- 
of  boiling  water.  Their  eagerness  poleon,  who,  it  seems,  had  lately 
was  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  reached  Revkjavik,  had  encamped 
smooth,  silicious  basin,  seventy-two  in  Thingvalla  on  the  night  pre* 
feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  deep,  vious,  and  might  be  expected,  at 
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the  Geysera  in  the  ooane  of  three  a  stem  neceenty  compels  us  to  psit 

or  four  hours.  with  them.    We  would  only  ob- 

The  impetuous  Frenchman  had  serve  in  conclusion,  that  the  yacht 

hastened   oefore  his  highness,  in  ^  Fcam^  seems  to  have  been  under 

order  duly  to  prepare  everything  the  protection   of  a  good  genioii 

for  his  reception.  for  after  weathering  many  storms, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  escaping  the  dangerous  breakers  of 
genial  manner  in  which  the  French  unknown  seas,  she  reached  Porta- 
9avant$  were  received  by  Lord  Daf-  mouth,  at  the  end  of  her  voyage  of 
ferin  and  his  companions.  A  few  $ix  thau9a$id  milei  in  safety,  and 
days  afterwards,  they  returned  to-  undamaged,  except  that  the  com- 
gether  to  Reykjavik,  whence  they  plexion  of  her  beautiful  ^ure- 
sailed  in  company  to  Jan  Mayen  head  had  waxed  of  ^^a  bright 
and  Spitzbergen.  It  is  a  matter  of  green,"  and  the  Grecian  nose  there- 
regret  to  us  that  we  cannot  accom-  of,  had  been  flattened  by  frequent 
pany  these  gallant  voyageurt  upon  violent  contact  with  the  ice. 
their  expedition  northward,    but 
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My  glaoce  did  rest  upon  do  mortal  scene 
When  first  the  tender  light  of  thy  clear  eyes 
Shown  fall  upon  me ;  then  my  soni  did  n'se 

To  6nd  with  thee,  long  sought,  a  rest  serene. 

Spreading,  from  where  she  tights,  her  soaring  wings 
She  seeks  no  beauty  for  a  vain  delight ; 
But,  earth  disdaining,  rises  to  that  height, 

Where  blends  in  one  the  universe  of  things. 

For  this  we  know,  what  dies  can  never  fill 
The  heart  of  man ;  nor  can  his  love  embrace 

What  time  defaces  with  capricious  will. 
Unruled  desire  and  sense  the  soul  disgrace, 

Not  love.    On  earth  the  souls  of  men  by  love 

Are  perfect  made,  but  perfect  more  above. 


UNB8. 

'Tis  hard  to  check  the  spirit's  play, 
To  rule  the  bounding  of  the  heart, 

To  keep  a  calm  and  steady  way 
And  bid  fond  thoughts  depart. 

To  gaze  upon  a  well-known  face, 

liike  votary  on  a  shrine, 
£ach  changing  play  of  feature  trace. 

Each  deep  engraven  linci 

And  yet  to  see  no  answering  beams 
Thrill  back  upon  your  soul, 

But  chill  and  calm,  as  winter  streams 
Beneath  the  moonlight  roll. 
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unasnally  early  period  of  bis  career,  with 

this  Ufc  on  Fridnr,  16«h  intteat,  in  tlie  highest  oiBces  wli  ich  his  professional 

?•  *****  l?H  *>'  ^*"  ^,"l%/r**  ??*■•  brethren  could  bestow.    But,  honoured 

Qaiixam*,  Profewor  of  the  Inatitntei  and  Pry-  .                ^     .l         u,          '      worthv 

tice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  OoUege  of  the  " -'*®  ^■•,  **/  "*"'  "*"   "**"   wonny 

State  of  Booth  Qut>lina.  ■"^  eodunng  memory  is  enshnned  in 

the  tender  regret  and  grateful  remem- 

The  wail  of  the  saddest  Eulogy  can-  branee  of  that  large  circle  in  our  com- 
not  reach  '*the  dull  cold  ear  of  death,"  mnnity  who  loved  and  confided  in  him 
and  tears  fall  on  the  grave  unheeded  as  their  physician  and  friend.  Nor  was 
by  the  sleeper  beneath.  Yet  is  the  eu-  their  confidence  misplaced,  for  it  is  per- 
logy  not  in  vain — not  in  vain  the  silent  mitted  to  but  few  to  unite  in  one  person 
tributes  of  afiection.  For  they  awaken  his  well  balanced  and  well  furnished 
our  holiest  sympathies,  touch  our  ten-  mind— his  calm  and  courageous  tempera- 
derest  feelings,  and  while  soothing  the  ment,  his  genial  sympathies  and  kind- 
grief  of  surviving  kindred  are  a  sure  ness  to  the  afllicted. 
testimony  that  he  whose  death  we  Having  thus  employed  the  earliest 
mourn,  was  worthy  of  our  love  and  ad-  years  of  his  professional  course,  with  a 
miration.  dignity  and  success  which  would  have 

The  earth  is  still  fresh  upon  the  grave  conferred  distinction  on  riper  years  and 
of  one  whose  well  spent  life  suggests  and  larger  experience,  he  was  recently  se- 
illustrates  our  train  of  thought.  With-  jected  as  a  teacher  of  that  tUvinB  arty  of 
in  the  veil  of  that  domestic  circle  whose  which  he  had  been  so  devoted  a  disciple, 
ffrief  is  the  most  poignant,  as  they  knew  With  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the 
him  best,  and  therefore  loved  him  most,  literature  of  his  profession,  and  a  judg- 
we  dare  not  intrude — for  them  we  can  ment  ripened  by  experience,  he  entered 
but  hope  ^hat  the  gentle  ministrations  of  on  his  new  field  of  duty.  But  an  all- 
friendly  hearts,  and  the  healing  touch  wise  Providence  soon  called  the  sealoas 
of  time,  may  assuage  the  bitterness  of  Worker  from  his  toil*-and  surely  it  is 
their  woe.  But  of  our  departed  friend,  qq  vain  imagining  which  believes  that 
as  a  citizen  and  physician — of  his  so  when  a  truthful  and  earnest  seeker 
cial  and  professional  virtues  we  may  after  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  this 
speak— and  hold  up  the  noble  objects  of  life,  «  shuffles  ofi*  this  morul  coil,"  ha 
his  life,  his  aspirations  and  his  hopes  must  rise  to  a  higher  and  wider  sphere 
for  the  imitation  and  encouragement  of  of  being,  end  in  a  rarer  atmosphere  dis- 
all  faithful  labourers  in  the  boundless  oern  new  li^bt,  new  truths,  and  mora 
fields  of  science  and  literature.  exhaustless  happiness. 

Dr.  Gaillard  was  distinguished  as  a  Such  we  confidentlv  trust  is  the  des* 

student  by  his  bright  intelligence,  and  tiny  of  our  lamentea  friend ;  and  we 

enthusiastic  devotion  to  those  studies  may  well  turn  aside  from  the  cares  and 

which  would  fit  him   for  the  profession  the  eager  strifes  of  daily  life,  to  contem- 

which  he  so  greatly  adorned.     After  plate  his  brief  but  pregnant  career,  and 

several  years  of  careful  study  in  the  place  our  humble  MmnoftaKf  on  his  tomb, 

best  schools  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  «HMMinHHiMMMMHMaHMHi^Mi^M^ 

hia  native  city,  and    commenced  the  We  have  received  the  "  London  Cot- 

Sractice  of  Medicine,  for  the  arduous  ton  Plant,"  No.  15.    It  may  be  known 

uties  and  responsibilities  of  which  he  to  our  readers  that  this  journal  has  been 

had   so  well  qualified  himself.    Rising  established  in  London  to  advocate  the 

rapidly  in  public  confidence  and  esteem,  interests  of  the  Southern  people,  and 

he   had  secured,  ere  the  prime  of  life  to  defend  the  character  and  institutions 

waa  attained,  an  extensive  and  lucra-  of  the  United  States  in  every  ftir  and 

tive  practice,  and  was  awarded,  at  an  honorable  manner.    It  should  be  super- 
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fluouf  to  urge  the  olefins  of  such  a 
journal  to  our  support ;  but  these  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be.  It  is  but  too 
true  that  Americans,  generally,  are  apt 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  importance  of 
standing  welt  in  the  opioion  of  other  na^ 
tions;  but  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with 
bsing^  rather  than  sMmitig.  The  princi- 
ple is  unquestionably  a  sound  one,  but 
we  put  it  in  practice  to  an  unreasonable 
extent.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals; no  one  can  afford  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  good  opinion  of  others;  in 
.every  honourable  way,  we  abould  seek 
to  deserve  and  retain  what  Cicero 
called,  *'ConsentIena  laus  bonorum;  in- 
oorrupta  vox  bene  judioaatium  deezoel- 
Wnte  virtnte."  There  is  no  conflict  be* 
tween  the  greater  and  lesser  moral  law ; 
there  is  but  one  moral  law,  and  its  sec- 
tions  harmonize  into  one  iierfeet  whole. 

The  *' Cotton  Plant"  has  now  been 
issued  once  a  week  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  the  number  before  us  con- 
tains an  appeal  to  the  Southern  people, 
which  we  present  to  our  readers,  with 
an  earnest  hope  thai  they  will  give  a 
generous  and  iirm  support  to  this  really 
excellent  journal: 

*^The  '  Cotton  Plant'  is  now  in  iu  fif- 
teenth number,  and  has  done  its  work 
well.  The  proprietors  have  done  their 
duty;  it  remains  for  the  Southern  peo- 
ple to  do  theirs.  In  due  course  we 
shall  transmit  to  our  subscribers  a  cir« 
ottlar  setting  forth  in  detail  the  objects 
we  hope  to  accomplish.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  sufiicient  to  gire  an  outline 
of  the  'Cotton  Plant,'  as  it  will  be  in 
its  enlarged  and  improved  form.  The 
editorial  department  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  men  selected  with  the  appro- 
val of  our  friends  in  America. 

There  will  be  a  department  devoted 
to  the  digest  of  the  important  law  de- 
cisions in  the  English  courts,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  American 
practitioner. 

There  will  be  a  department  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  summary  of  the  Euro- 
pean press,  containing  extracts  from 
the  English  papers  and  reviews,  and  co- 
pious translations  from  the  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  the  progress  of  the 
cotton  trade,  especially  on  the  continent 
of  Europe ;  as  also  a  reffolar  exhibit  of 
the  industry,  trade,  and  manufactures 
of  the  diflerent  continental  States,  ta- 
ken from  ofllcial  sources. 

These  departments,  with  a  review  of 
current  literature,  oiiginal  or  selected, 
and  our  special  correspondence,  will 
form  an  attractlre,  useful,  and  popular 
journal. 


It  is  also  intended  to  have,  in  the 
form  of  a  supplement,  an  edition  in 
French,  for  continental  circulation. 

It  is  possible  we  may  re-appear  in  oar 
Improved  form,  even  earlier  than  ths 
period  named.  (The  first  week  of  April, 
1859.)  During  this  breathing  time  we 
trust  our  friends,  at  the  South,  will  path 
on  the  great  Southern  organization  with 
energy." 

Such  an  enterprise  ib  deserving  of 
the  heartiest  support.  It  is  with  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  that  the  projectors  of 
the  "  Cotton  Plant "  have  established  tl 
in  London,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  all  practical  purposes.  It  is  ia 
London  that  the  informatioB  most  le* 
quired  for  the  interests  of  the  Sontheia 
people  is  to  be  gained,  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  an  able  and 
watchful  representative  of  those  inter' 
ests  on  the  spot.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  "Cotton  Plant**  Ib  published 
weekly  in  London,  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  year.  Subscriptions  are  re- 
ceived in  toe  United  States  by  Murphy 
9c  Co.,  Baltimore ;  Courtenay  &  Brother, 
Charleston ;  Jno.  A.  Randolph  ic  Ca, 
Mobile;  I.  C.  Morgan,  New  Orleans j 
Jas.  Sorley,  Galveston,  Texas. 


In  looking  over  an  old  colleSctiou  of 
fugitive  poetry,  we  have  been  greatly 
amused  with  the  doggerel  that  delighted 
our  forefathers,  and  rery  possiblv  pass- 
ed with  many  of  them  for  the  real  aongi 
of  ffenius.  It  seems  they  were  admi- 
rable  workers  in  their  way,  those  old 
ancestors  of  ours ;  and  greatly  as  we 
boast  ourselves,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
surpass  them,  either  in  lofty  flights  of 
fancy,  or  in  alacrity  in  sinking ;  such  s 
precious  gift  did  they  possess. 

In  an  ode  to  Mr.  Handel,  in  1722, 
upon  his  playing  the  organ,  we  £ad 
these  majestic  lines : 

^  Fixed  in  one  solid,  stedfast  gaxe, 
The  rustic  hind,  a  human  brute. 

Devours  the  sounds  in  deep  amaxe, 
Entranced,  immoveable,  and  raute^ 

His  wakening  soul  begins  to  guess 
Some  God  within  that  frame   must 
dwell, 
Now  full  convinced  that  nothing  less 
Could  speak  so  sweet,  so  wondrooi 
well. 

Ev'n  me,  untaught  my  voice  to  raise 
Wont  still  to  haunt  the  silent  bower. 

Thy  notes  provoke  to  sing  their  praise. 
And  oh!  that  they  inspired  the  power! 

B«t  as  th'  unheeded  numbers  flow, 
Thy  skill  no  sooner  thev  rehearse. 

Than  (as  too  grovelling  all  and  low) 
My    heightened    fancy    scorns    the 
verse." 
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Onr  fanc^,  thongk  not  at  all  heighten- 
ed,  moat  leadiiy  ooncnri  in  the  scorn  so 
neatly  expressed.  But  this  heightened 
poet,  whose  name  Is  recorded  as  the 
ttev.  Daniel  Prat,  has  loOier  flights 
yet  before  him : 

"Hark!  Cornet  and  Cremona  join, 
Deep  Dhipason  and  Bassoon, 

With  flute  and  voice  human,  divine ! 

Now  loud  all  stops  in  concerts  blow  ! 
By  the  harmonious  whirlwind  driven, 
Our  souls  are  ravish'd  into  Heaven, 

And  seem  to  spurn  the  world  below !  *' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  was  the  ef- 
fect of  HandeFs  masic?  If  so— and 
the  case  seems  well  authenticated— *we 
submit  to  historical  inquirers  whether 
George  II Ps  insanity  may  not  be  as- 
oribed  to  the  same  cause.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  this  mstter  investiga- 
ted; for,  if  our  supposition  prove  well- 
founded,  it  will  at  once  appear  how 
yreat  a  debt  we  Americans  owe  to 
HandeL 

We  have,  next,  a  poem  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  171 7»  "on 
occasion  of  his  stroke  of  apoplexy." 
The  poet,  on  this  occasion,  is  Leonard 
Welsted.  Esq.,  who  fairly  vies  with  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Prat.  He  does  not  even 
shrink  from  what  sounds  like  blasphe- 
my: 

**  Awful  hero,  Marl'brough,  rise ; 

Sleepy  charms  I  come  to  break ; 
Hither  turn  thy  languid  eyes ; 

LfO !  thy  genius  calls  ;  awake ! 

One  by  one  thy  deeds  review. 
Sieges,  battles  thick  appear ; 

Former  wonders,  lost  in  new, 
Greatly  fill  each  pompous  year. 

Ponder  in  thy  godlike  mind 

All  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought } 
Tyrants,  from  their  pride  declined 

*Be  the  subject  of  thy  thought ! 

But  'tis  gone — a  mortal  born ! 

Swifl  the  fading  scenes  remove — 
Let  them  pass  with  noble  scorn. 

Thine  are  worlds,  which  roll  above. 

Poets,  prophets,  heroes,  kings, 

Pleased,  thy  ripe  approach  foresee, 

Men,  who  acted  wonderous  things 
Though  they  yield  in  fame  to  thee. 

Yonder  seats  and  fields  of  light 
Let  thy  ravished  thought  explore  j 

Wishing,  panting  for  thy  flight ! 
Half  an  angel ;  man  no  more." 

The  reverend  the  clergy  were  cer- 
tainly very  unhappy  in  their  odes  j  pos- 
sibly the  intrinsic  prosihess  of  bis  sub- 
ject, however,  weighed  upon  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cobbe,  who  sings  the  Female 
Reign  after  a  style  so  intolerably  bad 


that  we  ioflict  but  one  extract  upon  our 

readers: 

"  See  where  at  Oudenard,  with  heaps  of 

slain, 
Th'  heroic  man  inspird'ly  brave, 
Moning  across,  bestrews  the  plain. 
And  with  new  tenants  crowds  the 

wealthy  grave. 
His  mind    unshaken   at   the   frightful 

scene, 
His  looks  as  cheerfully  serene. 
The  routed  battle  to  pursue. 
As  once  adorned  the  Paphian  queen.     ' 
When  to  her  Thraoian  paramour  she 

flew, 
The  gathering  troops  he  kens  from  far, 
And  with  a  bridegroom's  passion  and 

delight 
Courting  the  war  and  glowing  for  the 

fight, 
The  new  Salmoneus  meets  the  Celtic 

thunderer. 
Ah !  cursed  pride !  infernal  dream ! 
Which  drove  him  to  this  wild  extreme 
That  dust  a  deity  should  seem ; 
Be  thought,  as  through  the  wondering 

streets  he  rodci 
A  man  immortal,  or  a  god ; 
With  rattling  brass,  and  trampling  horse 
Should  counterfeit  th'  inimitable  force 
Of  divine  thunder ;  horrid  crime  ! " 

More  turgid  stufi*  we  have  never  read, 
and  the  hopeless  muddle  of  Paphian 
Queens  and  Celts,  immortal  men  and 
infernal  dreams,  is  more  than  enough  to 
frighten  us  from  the  field,  if  indeed  it  be 
a  field ;  for  we  have  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  piece. 

It  is  a  more  pleasing  task  to  present 
one  or  two  extracts  of  real  merit.  The 
first  that  we  select  is  from  an  address  to 
the  Tiber  by  William  Whitehead,  Esq., 
who  expressed  some  poetic  thoughts  in 
well-chosen  verse.  The  lines  were 
written  in  17()0,  on  entering  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

**  Where  is  the  villa's  rural  pride. 

The  swelling  dome's  imperial  gleam, 
Which  loved. to  grace  the  verdant  side 

And  tremble  in  thy  golden  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  bold,  the  busy  throngs 

That  rushed  impatient  to  the  war, 
Or  tun'd  to  peace  triumphal  songs, 

And  hailed  the  passing  car  ? 
Along  the  solitary  road. 
The  eternal  flint  by  consuls  trod 
We  muse  and  mark  the  sad  decays 
Of  mighty  works  and  mighty  days. 
For  these  vile  wastes,  we  cry,  had  Fate 

decreed 
That  Veil's  son  should  strive,  for  these 

Camillus  bleed? 
Did  here,  in  after-times  of  Roman  pride 

The  musing  shepherds  from  Soracte's 
height 
See  towns  extend  where'er  thy  waters 
glide, 
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And  t«mplei  riM,  and  peopled  fturms 
unite  ? 
They  did.    For  this  deserted  plain 
The  Hero  strove,  nor  strove  in  vain ; 

And  here  the  shepherd  saw 
Unnumbered  towns  and  temples  spread, 
While  Rome  majestic  reared  her  head 
And  frave  the  nations  law. 
Tbrongn  deep  Savannahs  wild  and 

vast 
Unheard,  unknown,  through  ages  past, 
Beneath  the  sun's  director  beams 
What   copious    torrents   pour  their 
streams ! 
No  fame  have  they,  no  fond  pretence  to 

mourn 
No  annals  swell  their  pride,  or  celebrate 
each  turn : 
Whilst  thon,  with  Rome's    exalted 
genius  joined 
Her  spear  yet  lifted  and  her  corslet 
braced, 
Canst  tell  the  waves,  canst  tell  the 
passing  wind, 
Thy  wondrous  tale,  and  cheer  the 
listening  waste. 
Though  from  his  caves  the  unfeeling 

north 
Pour  all  his  legioned  tempests  forth. 

Yet  still  thy  laurels  bloom ; 
One  deathless  glory  still  remains, 
Thy  stream  has  rolled  through  Latian 
plains 
Has  washed  the  walls  of  Rome." 

We  have,  next,  an  admirable  transla- 
tion of  one  of  Ochlenschlfeger's  most 
beautiful  poems,  which  we  find  in  an 
old  portfolio.  The  translation  is  by  the 
Rer.  W.  H.  Furness,  of  Philadelphia. 

TO  COLUMBUS  DTINO. 

''Soon  with  thee  will  all  be  over. 

Soon  the  voyage  will  be  begun 
That  shall  bear  thee  to  discover, 

Far  away,  a  land  unknown. 

Lend  that  each  in  turn  must  visit 
But  no  tidings  bring  to  men, 

For  no  sailor,  once  departed, 
Ever  hath  returned  again. 

No  carved  wood,  no  broken  branches 
Ever  drlA  from  that  far  wild  ,* 

He,  who  on  that  ocean  launches, 
Meets  no  corse  of  angel-child. 

All  is  mystery  before  thee ; 

But  in  peace  and  hope  and  faith, 
And  by  love  attended,  saiPst  thou 

OfC  upon  the  ship  of  Death. 

Where  the  deeps  no  plummet  soundeth. 
Fear  no  hidden  breakers  there  j 

And  the  fanning  wings  of  angels 
Shall  thy  bark  right  onward  bear. 

Undismayed,  my  noble  sailor, 

Spread,  then,  spread  thy  canvass  out ; 
Spirit,  on  a  sea  of  ether, 

Soon  shalt  thou  serenely  float ! 


Qnh,  now,  fiiU  of  hope  and  oomlbct, 
These  Asores ;  they  are  of  earth ; 

Where  the  rosy  clouds  are  parting. 
There  the  blessed  Isles  loom  fonk 

See'st  thon  now  thy  San  Salvador  ? 

Him,  thy  Saviour,  shalt  thon  hail, 
Where  no  storms  of  earth  shall  reach 
thee 

Where  thy  hope  shall  no  more  hSW 


These  are  preeminently  the  days  of 
cheap  literature;  we  must  add,  tbat 
cheap  literature  is  usually  pre^raineati^ 
wortnless.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  and  our  own  country  deserves 
the  praise  of  having  placed  sound,  in- 
telleotual  nourishment  within  the  reftch 
of  all.  We  may  justly  claim  the  fint 
place  among  the  nations,  in  this  good 
work ;  and  it  is  matter  of  honest  pride 
to  Americans,  that  the  demand  lor 
wholesome  literature  among  their  peo- 
ple is  so  great  and  so  steadily  increas- 
ing. We  should  rejoice  equally  over 
every  sign  of  a  similar  nature,  wherever 
we  behold  it. 

We  have  now  before  as  the  fixst 
number  of  the  "Magasin  de  Librai- 
rie, "  a  semi-monthly  periodical,  estab- 
lished in  Paris  on  the  10th  November 
of  last  year,  and  to  be  published  on  the 
LOth  and  20th  of  every  month,  at  the 
exceedingly  low  rate  of  one  franc  a 
number.  The  ''Magasin**  ia  a  hand- 
some octavo,  of  160  pages,  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  in  clear  type,  and  ia 
every  respect,  a  periodical  of  the  first 
class.  It  is  published  by  Charpentier, 
so  well  known  by  his  handsome  ediiioas 
of  the  best  French  books.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  to  present  a  collectfoa  of 
articles  on  Belles  Lettres,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Memoirs,  Travels,  The  Dra- 
ma, and  all  subjects  properly  embraced 
in  a  literary  publication.  The  assis- 
tance of  the  best  writers  has  been  se- 
cured ;  and  the  editor  says,  justly,  thst 
^*in  fixing  at  so  low  a  rate  the  cost  of 
such  a  work,  he  has  excelled  the  cheap- 
est publications  yet  known," 

The  first  number  contains  four  aiti- 
sles.  The  first,  an  entire  comedy  ia 
one  act,  by  Alfred  de  Musset ;  one  ot 
those  plays,  so  inimitably  graceful  and 
witty,  which  are  peculiarly  French,  aad 
do  not  bear  transplanting.  The  plot  is 
very  simple;  a  play  at  cross-pnrpoees,  be- 
tween two  ladies  and  their  lovers,  very 
skilfully  managed  and  cleared  up.  Tte 
dialogue  is  the  perfection  of  ease  and 
naturalness,  and  the  play  might  be  en- 
titled ''  Comment  on  parle  a  ^aris." 

The  second  article  is  a  weJI-eCiidied 
essay  on  the  History  of  Literature  dar- 
ing the  Revolution,  by  M.  Geraaex,  to 
be  concluded  in  subsequent  nombm. 
The  literary  claims  of  Camilla 
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lint,Mfnibeaa,BftraaTe  and  Sfayes,  are 
discussed  with  fairness  and  disorimiDa- 
tion. 

M.  Saint-Maro  Giitirdin  contributes  a 
Coarse  of  Dramatic  Literature,  and  an 
acoount  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Empe 
ror  of  Morocco  to  Louis  XIV.  is  given 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Bre- 
teuil. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the 
continuance  of  this  admirable  enter- 
prise,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  all  readers  of 
French  Literature. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
College  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
now  in  its  fourth  volume;  of  the  Hamp 
den  Sidney  Magasine,  volume  1,  No.  1, 
established  by  the  students  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  for  the  praiseworthy 
purpose  of  training  themselves  in  com- 
position.  The  number  of  magasines 
now  sustained  by  the  students  of  our 
Colleges  is  very  considerable,  and  ar- 
gues well  for  their  intellectual  pro- 
Sess.  The  present  number  of  the 
ampden  Sidney  is  very  creditable  to 
its  projectors,  and  we  cordially  wish  it 
every  success. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  number  of  the  '*  South 
Countryman,  an  Agricultural,  Industrial 
and  Educational  magazine, "  published 
in  Marietta,  Gn.  This  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  magazine ;  the  articles  in  this 
first  number  are  well  written,  and  full 
of  sound  information  on  all  the  topics 
embraced  within  its  title.  The  maga- 
sine is  published,  monthly,  at  the  low 
rate  of  $1  a  year;  business  letters  and 
remittances  to  be  addressed  to  W.  H. 
Hunt,  Marietta,  Ga. 


We  have  received  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  "  Great  Re- 

Bublic  Monthly, "  a  new  magazine,  pub- 
shed  in  New  York  by  Oaksmith  &  Co., 
and  "devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
American  Literature,  wholly  original 
and  impersonal,  and  in  no  wise  sectional 
or  sectarian"  Perhaps  this  language, 
inrhich  we  quote  from  the  title  page  of 
the  Great  nepublic,  may  seem  to  our 
readers  slightly  extravagant  in  tone; 
and  some  suspicion  may  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  discreet,  as  to  the  pos- 
sible failure  in  performance,  commensu- 
rate with  such  large  promises.  Who 
can  say  ?  There  is  much  in  a  name ; 
and  the  Great  Republic  has  evidently 
contemplated  indefinite  expansion.  It 
must  be  cheering  to  the  enterprising 
publishers,  that  the  impatience  of  the 
public  to  peruse  their  valuable  monthly 
ooald  be  appeased  by  nothing  less  than 


the  issue  of  the  January  number  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1856;  and  that  so 
wide-spread  was  the  demand  for  num- 
bers, that  they  were  compelled  to  issue 
a  Meeond  sdkion  within  ten  days.  This, 
we  believe,  is  unparalleled  in  the  histo- 
ry of  periodical  literature ;  and  we  can- 
not but  feel  some  pride,  as  Americans, 
in  the  capacity  of  our  countrymen,  for 
the  best  literature.  ''Onward,*'  is,  in- 
deed, the  motto  of  Americans ;  and.  of 
course,  onward  implies  upward.  Let 
us,  then,  welcome  cordially  our  new 
contemporary ;  and  if,  from  native  weak- 
ness, we  prove  unable  to  accompany 
his  astonishing  progress,  let  us,  at  least, 
watch  from  afar  oflf,  with  admiring  eyes, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Great  Republic. 

But  our  readers  are  not  to  suppose 
that  our  interest  in  the  Great  Republic 
is  solely  a  national  one ;  our  best  feel- 
ings, as  Carolinians  and  Charlestonians, 
have  been  touched  by  the  notice,  so 
generous  and  kind,  which  this  high  au- 
thority has  bestowed  upon  our  city. 

In  the  January  number  is  an  article 
on  *'  Life  and  Travel  in  the  Southern 
States, "  remarkable  on  many  accounts. 
The  notice  of  Charleston,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  article,  is  agreatly  improved 
specimen  of  the  same  style  of  writing, 
as  Mr.  Ford's  celebrated  volume  on 
Spain.  But  we  can  do  no  better  than 
present  the  notice  itself. 

"  Charieston  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  United  States,  and  yet  it  wears  a 
youthful  appearance.  It  was  founded 
in  1672,  and  in  early  days  was  known  as 
*  Oyster  Point.'  The  ground  on  which 
it  is  built  is  low  and  level — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the 
waters  of  the  bay.  It  has  been  inun- 
dated several  times,  in  consequence  of 
violent  winds  driving  the  waters  of  the 
bay  upon  Its  locality.  The  battery  is  a 
public  improvement  which  does  the  city 
great  credit,  and  afibrds  for  its  citizens  a 
healthful  and  elegant  promenade.  It 
was  constructed  by  filling  up  with  earth 
and  stone  a  portion  of  the  bay,  and  cost 
a  mint  of  money.  It  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  ocea award,  and  is  paved 
and  set  with  shade  trees,  and  catches 
the  cooling  zephyrs  that  come  whis- 
pering from  the  sea.  It  may  be  said, 
with  propriety,  that  Charleston  is  a  for- 
tified city,  it  being  protected  by  Fort 
Moultrie,  Castle  Finckney  and  Fort 
Jackson.  It  is  also  rich  in  historical 
recollections  relating  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  and  with  which  every  intel- 
ligent American  citizen  is  familiar.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  built  of  brick ;  it 
has  many  large  and  beautiful  churches, 
a  custom  house,  city  hall,  exchange, 
college,  military  school  and  public  libra- 
ry. Its  markets  are  supplied  with  eve- 
ry luxury  which  *■  heart  can  desire. '  Its 
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popolfttion  is  about  seTeniy  tbonsand,  'Ooeof  the  few,  the  ioimortai  names 

Including^  all  Tarietiea  of  colour.  That  were  not  boro  to  die.' 

The  women  of  Charleaton  are  either       j       Charleston,    almost    everytWor 

Wondea  or  brunette..  But  to  avoid  awk-  .earns  to  be  just  what  it  should^be-! 

!?/k    r*/"w!ti  "  7**^1*  M^"i"!"?r  »>ealihful  and'  a  mild  climate;  a  place 

?I/J'!kP?/L*'*°*?1°'  Ik''"/^.*'^^'*'""  of  great  wealth,  refinement  and  intelli- 

said  that  the  city  authortties  have  pro-  „.^^^  .  ««„,^*„,it«„  \^„  .«-  -„  j  i«„j 

▼ided,  by  ordinance,  that  the  ladies  of  ^•"^® '  commanding,  by  sea  and  land, 

7«„  -I^i^     ji    u  II  M     r     -  an  extensive  commerce ;  a  city  renown- 

Mmpurv  blood'  shall  wear  veils  over  ^.  |.,  ,,.  %^„„*„    .-j  V.,ii  /r  r.«^:«. 

their  faces  when  they  appear  in  the  f.**  ^°'  ***,  ^""Jy.  '^^  /»»"  of  faacina- 

public  streets,  or  in  otfier  piblie  place..  'J,*?"? /  ^"j;  I"  '.^^r'^T^t^nnr  .'T.^'S 

It  is  true  enough,  that  some  of  them  are  2"?  .  Zlt  J^„  iunS     Tir.  m^H  ^ 

•o  slightly  tingSd  with  an  *  African  .un  "  Ll^n^t  Td'^Ka  Sw^  "^wfrd"' 

SK>i;''inrh';rnceTr^^^^^^^^^^^  SThet^i'e;  t^.^.r^lTofl^^ 

•ometime.   be  .urprised  to  meet  with  !°    .*V®  ^^^^  ^°f  the  benefit  of  their 

r^™--    !lr  k^4u   -IJI-    «k«^  rk^^lk  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 

??.^°"?.  ..?L*?^!^  _"??_"  .r.^^.V?°"/**  refined  society.    It  is  in  this  city  thst 


taken  to  be  white,  prove  to  be  slaves.       „^„   „„„   «„<* ..      «„..«  .«-.«:r«i«.  /»#• 
n„««».««»  ..-««.•  •i.jt-^   tM.^no.    you   may  find  the  finest  specimens  of 


^::^'^:sr:itx/l'^%':^nu  6o«.h.  and  b.M„  f.ct,  p^duced  a.o» 

wuuBv  "TliT           •«"«>   •"«  "^ L-  -!ij  distinguished  orators,  poets,  novelists, 

Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  gray  old  .,„4^®^^  „«j  ,*k.-i«i««K™    •!..«   .»» 

iT;'hr  "'lT"/r  r """'/  r *"•  o  SeTsomhern  5^°  H^e':  yiu  "^  fi"5 

lU'%^Tn"rmpl^y^^  luxury  and  philosU  assLiated  and 

native  Irees,  hung  with  trailing  moss,  '??,!il''iXv7„tX  c^^^^^^^ 

and  l.H>kin9  like  ^ay  nuns.    The  spoi  J^',P,\":,,  J°  i!^*"^^^^^ 

seemed  indeed  a  fit  abode  for  those  who  ^'^""^  ^,^^""7®  "^S"^^  ?^*  ^^f  ^'^ 

are  called  to  *rest  from  their  labours,'  T;? '^".'r^  ^"^""""^  ^"^    ^''* 

as  well  as  a  fit  place  for  the  living  to  in-  w^^  J"  m  *  ^,    *„  .  .k«.^-..  -»t^^ 

dulge  in  silent  meditation.    TheJe  are  ,  Y m  ^  ♦■      .    U         i'  k  /  .  f  T^ 

r*»»t--i    1™™«.-    k™    »ki^k   .11  do  fall  justice  to  the  pohshed  style,  dis- 

several   monuments    here,  which   are  «--•«,,•„„♦:„«  t-o*^  .mA  •^mtM.Kii  ;»«» 

■omewhat  peculiar  in  their  .tructure,  .7r^^l^!„V^^l';if.3,-f  Jli?h^.i.3IS' 
»o«onlyoo.tly,  bat  such  as  would  nam-  «»eiwer«oftbe  writer,  which  our  read- 
rally  attract  the  attention  of  the  moat  "»  »"  "'"'  '»  "  P°""°»  *°  •PP'ec.ate. 

indiiferent.    The  tomb  of  Mr.  Vender-  i 

horst  resemble,  a  small  cottage,  having 

a  marble  door  in  front,  panelled  with  From  the  "  Cincinnati  Sunday  Des- 

plates   of  glass.      The    other    monu-  patch"  we  take  the  following  graphio 


ments    are,  many  of  them,  decidedly  and  spirited  description  of  the  usual  e 

unique,  yet  modelled  and  finished  in  ex-  reer  of  that  charming  creature  known  a. 

oelient  taste.    Our  attention  was  partic-  the  Prima  Donfta : 
ularly  directed  to  a  beautiful  white  urn,        **  A  nueen!  an  emperor!  a  muse!  a 

surmounting  a  natural    rook,  and   on  prima  donna !    All  these  with  the  pub 

which  was  inscribed  these  words :  *  Our  lie  and  the  newspapers  are  synonymous; 

Little  Pauline.'    The  idea  seemed  hap-  but  the  nriroa  donna,  descended  finom  the 

pily  conceived,  and  the  .ei^timent  not  pedestal  and  seen  in  private  life,  is  as 

more  simple  than  pathetic.    On  our  re-  morally  dilferent  as  the  prima  donna  in 

turn  to  the  city,  we  passed  the  military  her  queenly  robes,  singing  acavatina,is 

school,  and  saw  the  yonng  *  braves '  per-  to  the  prima  donna  in  bonnet  and  shawl, 

forming  their  exercises  and  evolutions,  mumbling  an  aria  at  rehearsal, 
in  a  style,  and  with  an  accuracy,  that        This  charming  diva,  this  etberial  crea- 

would  have  been  creditable  to  the  *  reg-  ture,  under  whose  feet  roses  appear  lite- 

ulars. '  We  also  caught  a  glimpse  of  St.  rally  to  grow,  is  usually  the  daughter  of 

Michael's  Church.    It  has  a  chime  of  some  coarse  Italian  chorua  singer — her 

bells,  and  was  built  before  the  Revolu-  father  either  the  carpenter,  or  talkv, 

tion.    In  the  church  yard,  we  saw  the  or  hanger-on  of  the  theatre.    The  little, 

grave  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  with  only  a  dark,  ugly  girl,  wrapped  up  in  an  old 

head-stone,  and  an  urn  of  flowers  to  colourless  shawl,  with  a  rag  of  a  veil 

mark  the  spot.    A  monument  has,  since  (the  head-dress  of  young  girls  in  Italy) 

our  visit,  bieen  erected  to  his  memory,  concealing  her  uncombed  head,  is  suf- 

No  man  of  modern  times,  perhaps,  has  fered  to  loiter  about  behind  the  scenes, 

been  more  respected  as  a  statesman,  or  to  run  messages,  even  to  go  on  the  stage 

wielded  a  wider  influence  in  the  na-  In  scenes  of  popular  confusion  or  masked 

tfonal  councils,  than  John  C.  Calhoun,  balls,  such  as  occur  in  the  catastrophes 

His  is  of  an  opera.    At  home  she  does  the  veiy 
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little  bouse  work  deemed  neoessary  in  natiye  city,  wUh  all  tkeae  luxories  amp 

an  Italian  hoaeehold,  where  the  scrub-  ply  provided  for,  and  the  prima  donna 

bing*brush  19  utterly  ignored,  and  where  commences    her   progress   thus:    her 

brooms  are  luxuries.    Her  father  sends  mother,  who  packs  the  trunks ;  her  sia- 

her out  for  wine;  her  mother  sends  her  ter,  a  stunted,  sickly,  ugly  girl,  who  hat 

on  messages;  and  when  there  is  a  do-  no  eotM,  who  makes  and  mends,  and 

mestio    wrangle,    the   little    dark-eyed  spares  the  wages  of  a  lady's  maid;  and 

child  bears  the  blame  and  gets  the  blows,  the  Signer  Conte,  the  husband  of  the 

Nobody  heeds    her ;   she  is  in  every-  prima  donna. 

body's  way ;  neither  her  father,  mother,  Now,  as  long  as  they  have  not  passed 

nor  herself,  have  the  remotest  idea  what  the   Alps,  11  Signer   Conte  is  a  great 

is  going  to  become  of  her,  when,  all  at  man ;  for  in  Italy  society  ignores  all  or- 

once,  it  is  discovered  that  she  has  a  bits  off  the  stage,  and  the  prima  donna 

voice !    A  shrewd  and  cunning  master  thinks  it  a  great  thing  to  be  the  Conte'a 

discovers  the  fact,  reveals  it,  and  makes  wife,  and  *'  donna   nobile."    But  onoe 

his  bargain.  she  gets  to  London,  the  scene  changes 

Then  behold  the  change !    Nor  wind  for  the  Count.    London  idolizes  prima 

nor  weather  visit  the  child  too  roughly,  donnas;  not  the  talent,  but  the  woman. 

The  father  is  her  serrant,  the  mother  is    Not  only  the  Duke  of  D ,  and  Milords 

her  slave.  With  deferentiol  hand  is  her  A and  B are  at  the  prima  don- 
food  prepared  ;  she  rises  late;  she  goes  na'sfeet,  but  your  Lady  Marys  and  your 
to  rest  early ;  the  best  room  is  hers ;  she  Lady  Julias  perfectly  idolize  her.  II 
is  enfranchised  from  all  duties,  from  all  Conte  becomes  nobody.  At  home,  the 
occupation,  from  all  thought.  She  may  Conte  sneaks  out  aa  a  visitor  enters: 
be  ill-tempered,  disobedient,  impudent,  nobody  ever  speaks  to  him,  and  milord 

capricious — but  she  musn't  neglect  her    A stares  at  him  till  he  goes,  as  if  he 

scales,  or  her  solfeggio.    If,  in  spite  of  positively  thought  it  was  a  liberty  for 

every  effort,  something  should  go  wrong,  nim  to  be  there  at  all.    She  goes  to  re- 

and   the    precious    child    should   look  hearsal  with  languid  step,  leaning  on  the 

cross,  she  has  but  to  give  a  little  ahem  !    arm  of  the  Duke  of  D ,  her  maestro 

or  stcetch  a  cough,  and  all  gives  way.  carrying  her  mnsle  book.     Attendant 

La  voce — that  voice— that  means  glory,  lords  hover  round  her;  but  behind  them 

fortune,   honor,   comfort,   distinction —  all  is  the   Conte,  carrying  her  poodle, 

at  all  risks,  at  all  costs,  that  must  not  Poor  Azor!  she  literally  adores  him  so; 

be  risked.    So  by  the  time  the  future  she  ^Is  she  could  not  live  without  him, 

goddess  reaches  sixteen,  she  has  lost  and  she  really  cannot  sing  if  Azor  isnH 

all  distinct  idea  of  the  relations  nature  lying  on  the  cashmere  shawl  Lord  Adol- 

endowed  her  with.    She  is  a  daughter  phus  spreads  for  him  at  her  feet.    "The 

neither  to  her  father  or  her  mother;  her  Conte  retires;  nobody  speaks  to  him; 

sister  \^  her  servant ;  she,  herself,  stands  the  chorus  women  just  nod  to  him  as  he 

aloae,  superior  to  them  all.  passes ;   the  impresario  stumbles  over 

At  length  she  makes  her  debut.  She  him  without  apologising;  the  tenor  asks 
succeeds ;  she  gets  an  engagement ;  she  him  if  the  prima  donna  knows  her  part; 
makes  a  furore:  she  is  a  prima  donna,  the  basso  jokes  him  about  Lord  A—, 
She  sinffs  at  all  the  Italian  theatres,  and  and  finally  the  Conte  subsides  into  a 
finally  she  gets  (what  the  imperial  pur-  corner,  with  the  seconda  donna,  where, 
pie  must  have  been  to  Caosar)  an  en-  taking  snuff  together,  they  discuss  at 
gagement  in  London.  Now,  before  get-  once  the  injustice  of  fate  and  the  wrongs 
ting  this,  the  pretty  prima  donna  has  of  Italy;  for  the  Conte,  is,  of  course, 
displayed  herjudgment  and  her  self-will,  a  patriot,  and,  being  poor  and  idly  in- 
by  marrying  for  love.  Bom  in  the  dregs  clined,  has  taken  up  republicanism  as  a 
of  society,  brought  up  in  a  sphere  of  in-  profession — that  is,  an  excuse  for  doing 
trigue,  she  is  dazzlea  by  the  first  gentle-  nothing,  and  for  getting  others  to  subN 
man  "signore"  who  addresses  her;  and  scribe  to  keep  you,  which  is  foreign  pat- 
so,  spite  of  her  mother;   spite  of  the  riotism. 

maestro,    who   threatens    destruction;  The  prima  donna  has  no  idea  of  moral 

spite  of  everybody,  of  everything,  the  law  or  principle — 8hesin|p8.  The  artistic 

prima  donna  marries  a  hand/some  Count,  instincts  in  her  nature  ihspire  the  ao- 

As  for  her  father,  he  has  long  since  tion  of  the  sentiments  she  sings.    She 

ceased  to  interfere  in  sublunary  things,  thinks  herself,  in  private,  a  privileged 

The  realisation  of  his  dreams  has  al-  being,  exempt  from  all  that  binds  other 

ready  come.    As  much  wine  as  he  can  women.    She  falls  desperately  in  love 

drina,  as  many  cigars  as  he  oan  smoke,    with  Lord  A ,  but  Lord  A ,  with 

and  interminable  games  at  "mora"  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  English  lord,  begins 

his  favorite  tavern,  with  as  many  com-  to  tyranize  and  bully  her,  and  the  prima 

Enions  as  he  chooses  to  treat— this  is  donna  turns  him  ofi*.    She  doesn't  weep 

sstohim.    When  the  London  engage-  fbr  him;    no,    tears  spoil  the  voice— 

ment  comes,   ^^ilpadrt^*  is  left  in  his  and  the   prima  donna  has  learned  to 
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idoliza  her  Toioe,  as  much    m  tho8«  afiections  on  her  poodle  aod  her  poultry, 

•round  her;  so  she  takes  Lord  B ^.  Her  ruling  passion  is  the  uUe;  what 

If  her  loves  are  not  very  strong,  she  she  shall  eat  and  what  she  shall  diial^ 
is  a  powerful  hater.  How  she  hates  the  the  subject  of  grave  cogitation.  She 
tenor ! — her  tenor,  who  shares  the  ap-  never  reads,  nor  even  sings,  nor  ever 
plause;  the  tenor  whom  women  idolise,  takes  an  interest  in  any  thing  but  mate- 
as  men  do  her ;  the  tenor  who  has  the  rial,  tangible  enjoyment.  Travellersi  as 
power  to  stop  the  opera,  ay,  even  more  they  pass  her  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como, 
than  she  has,  for  there  are  more  sopra-  pause  before  it  and  look  curiously  in. 
nos  than  tenors;  the  tenor  who  is  paid  She  is  quite  as  curious  about  the  prima 
as  much  as  she  is !  How,  as  she  rests  donna  as  they  are.  She  will  talk  of  the 
in  his  arms,  she  longs  to  pinch  him;  time  she  was  a  great  celebrity  as  thongh 
how,  when  they  sing  together  those  ten*  she  were  speaking  of  another  persoa. 
der,  passionate  duets  that  melt  the  hear-  In  her  own  mind,  she  does  not  canaeet 
ers*  hearts,  she  longs  to  put  him  out  and  what  she  was  with  what  she  is.  She 
drown  his  voice ;  how  she  abuses  him  has  even  made  it  up  with  the  tenor; 
to  the  impresario ;  how  she  enjoins  her  and  they  laugh  together  over  the  pre- 
admirers  not  to  applaud  him;  and  how  tensions  oftheyouncer  artists  who  have 
enraged  she  gets  at  his  quiet,  calm,  su-  succeeded  them,  and  give  to  each  other 
percilious  ways.  praise  and  eulogies  for  thoae  talents 

When  evening  comes,  behold  the  pri-  which  in  the  past  created  hate.     As  she 

ma  donna  in  her  dressing  room.    Her  mu  old,  and  still  more  fat.  the  prima 

mother  stands  in  a  corner,  the  patient  donna  gets  more  good-natured  and  move 

sister  holds  the  regal  train,  the  Conte  childish ;  her  voice  had  been  developed, 

sunds  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  gum-  but  her  mind  had  remained  in  childhood, 

water  in  his  hand.    Now  she  tries  a  rou-  Catalatff  played  at  loto  day  and  ni^ 

lade;  "diavolo!"  that  is  shrill!  Now  she  Pasta  spends  half  her  day  in  a  swisf. 

tries  a  trill ;  the  voice  is  husky.  She  looks  Grisi  tells  fortunes  with  the  cards ;  aid 

daggers  at  the  Count,  who  pours  out  Madam  Grassini.  the  great  Italian  open 

the  brandy;  stamps  her  foot  at  her  moth-  beauty  of  the  Napoleon  epoch,  has  a 

er,  and  slaps  her  sister.    What  a  pas-  colony  of  cats. 

■ion  she  would  get  in  if  it  wouldn't  spoil  

the  voice !    She  goes  on  the  stage ;  she  Thk  Nxw  Okueahs  Txuk  Dklta.— Ib 

sings — ^she  is  apmauded — all  is  forgotten  onr  January  number  we  made  some  rs- 

— she  comes  off.    The  mother  rgshes  marks  upon  an  editorial  article  of  the 

with  the  shawl,  the  sister  snatches  up  New  Orleans  True  Delta,  which  seemed 

the  train,  the  husband  tenders  the  tum-  to  us  very  unjust  to  the  true  claims  of 

bier.    She  deigns  not  even  to  smile  her  Mr.  Simms,  as  a  poet.    We  stated  oar 

thanks;  but,  turning  to  the  admirer  of  reasons  for  differing  in  opinion  w^tth  the 

the  hour,  listens  to  his  flatteries,  mur-  editor  of  the  True  Delta,  and  mentioned 

murs  low,  soft  nothings,  and  looks  nnut-  several  of  Mr.  Simms'  pieces,  which 


terable  things.  After  the  opera,  she  goes  seemed  to  justify  our  favourable 

to  supper.    She  takes  the  carriage ;  the  mate  of  his  powers ;  and  wo  brou^t  to 

sister   and   the    mother    potter   home  our  aid  such  high  critical  amhoriiMs  as 

through  the  rain;  and  as  for  the  Conte,  Thomas  CampMl,  Whipple,  Duyckiack, 

he  slips  off  to  some  Italian  tavern,  where,  Poe,  and  Griswold. 

till  morning,  bearded  and  moustached  The  editor  of  the  True  Delta,  ia  rs- 

patriots,  with  very  dirty  hands,  regene-  ply,  makes  a  direct  jMnofM/  attack  upoa 

rate  (in  fancy)  ia  bttta  haHa^  at  the  ex-  one  of  the  editors  ot  this  Magasias; 

pense  of  the  Conte's  wine.  displays  supreme  inoapacity  of  compie> 

But  she  isn't  either  a  wicked  or  vicious  bending  even  the  most  ordinary  forms  of 

woman,  this  said  prima  donna.    After  poetical  expression;  and  dtapoaes  of  the 

some  years  she  makes  her  fortune,  her  critical  authorities  above-mentioned  if- 

voice  grows  husky,  she  gets  fat,  and  so  ter  this  manner : 

retires,  and  from  a  prima  donna  becomes  "If  Campbell  spoke    favourably   of 

a  woman.    For  herself,  for  her  family,  Simms,  it  must  have  been  in  htadotsge; 

and  for  the  public,  till  now,  she  has  been  (Campbell  was  editorof  the  New  MoMh* 

bat  a  voice ;  now  she  is  a  woman.  The  ly  at  the  time,  and  about  thirty4hree 

rery  deeds  of  her  prima  donna  life  van-  years  of  age ;)  if  Poe  was  pleased  with 

ish  into  oblivion.    The  neglected,  cuffed  Simms'  poetry,  it  must  have  been  whea 

and  despised  husband  Incomes  once  he  was   overcome  with  drink;  as  to 

more  the  Signer  Conte.    The  old  mother  Whipple,  Duyckinek  and  Griswold  ,their 

is  made  comfortable,  and  allowed  to  gos-  opinions  are  of  very  little  importance." 

sip  just  as  she  pleases.    The  sister,  who  Further  discussion  with  such  aa  ad* 

has  grown  devout,  has  money  to  make  versary  is  quite  out  of  the  question;  we 

offenngs  to  her  patron  saint;  and  the  can  only  regret  that  we  ahouid  have  so 

prima  donna,  oblivious  of  all  heroism  in  greatly  mistaken  the  standing  of  the 

buskin    and  purple,  concentrates   her  True  Delta. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Itteturts  and  Addnsmts  on  Literarp  and  lords, '  would  be  to  intuit  them ;  and  to 

Social  Tojnea.    BftkslauBov.  Fr$d-  addrees  working  men  as   'gentlemen,' 

oriei  W,  Bobortson,  M.  A.,  of  BfigK'  would  be  felt  by  you  ss  an  insult  to 

ion.    Boston:  Tiehtor t I^iddt.   1859.  your  understanding.'" 

And  how  manly  is  the  tone  of  this 
This  work  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  plain  setting  forth  of  the  truth.  Set 
edition.  Those  who  have  read  the  forth  it  is  to  be  remembered,  before  the 
Sermons  by  the  same  author,  among  the  people  themselTos : 
noblest  utterances  of  the  English  pul-  "•  The  people  of  this  country  stand  in 
pit,  will  require  no  assurance  before  danger  from  two  classes;  from  those 
making  acquaintance  with  these  admi-  who  fear  them,  and  from  those  who  flat- 
rable  addressess.  They  are  addresses  ter  them.  From  those  who  fear  them, 
prepared  for  the  working  men  of  Brigh-  and  would  keep  down  their  aspirinc 
ton,  by  a  man  who  was  himself  one  of  intelligence,  they  have  no  longer  much 
the  most  conscientious  and  thorough  to  fear.  The  time  is  past  for  that ;  that 
workers  in  a  high  and  difficult  calling,  cry  of  a  wretched,  narrow  bigotry  is  al- 
It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  most  unheard  of  now.  But  just  in  pro 
signs  of  the  times,  that  lectures  of  a  portion  as  that  danger  has  passed  awny, 
quality  so  superior  in  thought  and  style  nas  the  other  danger  increased ;  the 
are  appreciated  by  large  numbers  of  the  danger  from  those  who  flatter  them, 
working  class.  As  a  general  rule,  we  From  the  platform  and  the  press,  we 
suppose  that  the  lectures  delivered  be-  now  hear  language  of  fulsome  adula^ 
lore  the  associations  of  working  men  in  tion,  that  ought  to  disgust  the  working 
England  are  unequalled  by  any  similar  men  of  this  country.  There  has  ever 
addresses  in  other  countries;  and  this,  been,  and  ever  will  be  found,  syoophaa- 
Bot  because  of  the  superior  cultivation  cy  on  the  side  of  power.  In  former 
of  the  English  artisans,  but  because  of  ages,  when  power  was  on  the  side  of 
the  greater  number  of  educated  men  in  the  few,  the  flatterer  was  found  in  kin|^' 
•affluent  circumstances,  who  devote  houses.  The  balance  of  power  is 
themselves  to  the  elevation  of  the  work-  changed.  It  is  now  not  in  the  hands  of 
ing  clasf .  From  the  nature  of  things,  the  few,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  many, 
"we  cannot  expect  so  much  in  ourcoun-  I  say  not  that  that  is  the  best  state  con- 
try  ;  but  we  do  find  many  ready  to  re-  ceivable ;  there  might  be  a  better  ihim 
ceive  instructions  such  as  is  conveyed  that.  We  would  rather  have  power 
in  these  lectures  and  addresses.  neither  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
One  must  think  well  of  the  class  of  few,  nor  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged 
men  who  could  listen  to,  and  rightly  on-  many,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  and 
derstand,  an  address  which  opened  in  best.  But  this  is  the  present  iact,  and 
this  wise :  '^  I  began  to  address  you  to-  every  day  is  carrying  tne  tide  of  powtr 
niffht  by  the  name  of  brother-men ;  I  more  strongly  into  the  hands  of  the 
did  not  adopt  the  expression  which  my  numbers :  for  which  reason,  there  will 
friend,  Mr.  Holtham,  used,  in  reference  be  ever  found  flatterers  on  the  side  of 
to  your  committee.    Yet,  after  all,  we  the  many. " 

are  at  one.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  Never,  we  believe,  have  the  uses  of 

that  yon  are  'gentlemen.'    He   meant  poetry,  regarded  simply  as  uses  for  eve- 

to  say  that  you  have,  and  that  there  was  rv-day  life,  been  defined  more  clearly, 

no  reason  why  you  should  not  have,  the  than  in  these  few  words : 

feelings  of  gentlemen.    To  say  that  a  *'  A  great  political  authority  of  the 

man  is  noble,  does  not  mean  that  he  i»  present  day  has  counselled  the  young 

a  nobleman.    I  do  not  call  you  gentle-  men  of  this  country,  and  especially  of 

men,  because  I  respect  you  too  much  to  the  working  classes,  not  to  waste  their 

call  3rou  what  you  are  not.    You  are  time  on  literature,  but  to  read  the  news- 

noi  gentlemen.    To  address  an  assem-  papers,  which  he  says,  will  give  them 

bly  of  gentlemen,  by  the  title  of  *  my  all  the  education  that  is  essential.    Per- 
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ions  of  this  class  s^em  to  Aney  that  the  her  child  fn  her  arms,  and  asked  tkek 
alUin-all  of  maD,  is  *to  get  on ;'  according  aasistance,  the  Hungarian  nobles  rose, 
to  them,  to  elevate  men,  means  chiefly  and  with  one  voice,  exclaimed :  *Let  us 
to  improve  their  circamstances ;  and,  no  die  for  onr  king,  Maria  Theresa ! '  Ob- 
doubt,  they  would  look  with  infinite  serve  the  poetry  of  the  expressioa: 
contempt  on  any  eflbrt, such  as  this,  to  < Onr  irw^,  Maria  Theresa.'  No  caleo- 
interest  men  on  subjects  which,  most  lation  in  that  moment;  no  mercenary 
assuredly,  will  not  give  them  cheaper  sordidness,  balancing  the  question, 
food  or  higher  wages.  I  know  some-  whether  a  nation  could  aflbrd  to  defend 
thing  of  hard  work,  myself;  and  I  know  weakness  and  honour,  at  the  expense 
what  it  is,  when  my  brain  is  throbbing,  of  a  costly  war,  or  not.  They  had  rises 
and  my  body  worn  and  sore  with  ex-  in  one  moment  of  strong  emotion  to  ths 
haustion,  to  take  down  my  Shakspeare  highest  truth  of  human  existence,  tke 
or  Shelley,  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  Law  of  Sacrifice ;  they  had  penetrated 
and  gradnallv  to  feel  the  jar  of  nerve  into  that  region  in  which  kingly  qnal* 
oease,  and  tne  darkness,  in  which  all  Ities  had  blended  together  the  two  ssx- 
Kfe  had  robed  itself  to  the  imagination,  es,  and  broken  down  the  whole  benier 
become  light,  discord  become  harmony,  of  distinction  between  man  and  woman; 
and  physical  exhaustion  rise,  by  de-  that  region  where  tenderness  and  lor 
grees,  into  a  consciousness  of  power.  I  alty  are  not  two,  but  one:  ^Let  us  die 
eannot,  and  I  will  not  believe,  that  this  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa!* " 
is  a  luxury,  or  rather  a  blessed  privi-  The  volume  is  full  of  noble  feetiag 
lege,  reserved  for  me  or  ray  class  and  and  thou^htlttlness ;  we  feel,  in  readiac 
easte,  alone.  If  I  know,  from  experi-  it,  that  this  was  a  tme  man,  who  acted 
•nee— and  I  do  know — ^that  feelings  such  well  his  part  in  life,  and  has  sown  good 
as  these,  call  them  romantic,  if  you  will,  seed  in  tnese  times. 

can  keep  a  man  all  his  youth  through.  

before  a  higher  faith  has  been  called  in-  ^^  ^^^  ^^j  ,p^^  ^f  ^.y  p^^^  gy. 

to  being,  from  every  species  of  vicious  ^  j^^^^.  jvciiof  f  1^^  18». 

and  low  indulgence,  in  every  shape  and  '                                 ' 

form — if  I  beUeve  that  there  are  thoit-  This  is  one    of  the  most  beaotiiul 

sands  works  ever  issued  from  the  Amerieaa 

•Whose  hearts  the  holy  forms  P'®"-    Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have 

Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure ; »  «?«•  %?'•■*  ^^"l  S?^?*^' ^^  perfection 

'       ^      ^                          I'  K       »  of  the  English  publishers,  and  this  vot- 

I  am  compelled,  also,  to  believe  that,  as  ume  is  one  of  their  very  best  specimens, 

that  which  is  human  belongs  to  all  hu-  it  is  a  positive  pleasuro  merely  to  tun 

msnity,  so  there  is  power  in  this  pur-  over  the  pages. 

suit   to  enable  the  man   of  labour  to  We  are  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of 

rise  sometimes  out  of  his  dull,  dry,  hard  John  Poster's  predicUon,  "There  exists, 

toil,  and  dreary  routine  of  daily  life,  in-  la   unmarked  spoU,  in  the  netghbonr- 

to  forgetfulness  of  his  state,  to.breathe  a  hood  of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  of  the  Ohio, 

higher,  and  serener,  and  purer  atmos-  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  Cc^nmbia,  cfay 

phere.    1  wiU  believe,  that  for  him,  too,  that  is  destined  to  be  one  day  dignified 

there  is  an  into  bricks,  and  raised  into  structures, 

« Appeal  to  that  imaginative  power,  ^*»«~  roysl  qnaito  and  folio  sbaU  be 

Which  can  commut?  a  sentence  of  sore  »"ofiw^«red,  and  Pater  Noster  Rows. 

pi^jQ  whence  they  will  issue  out  in  the  cosa- 

For  Sne  of  softer  sadness. » "  ^'°«?  '?!r"u  T  "^  T*^^".  "^'^^  «««*• 

ment,  and  the  fine  arts.  ^ 

How  admlrablv,  in  the  following  pas-  It  is  strange,  that  the  present  work 

•age,  the  nafturaimM*  of  poetry  is  iUus-  should  be  the  first  good  aoeount  of  Sir 

trated:  Philip    Sidney;    a    hero   so    immortal 

"  Poetry,  I  have  said,  is  the  natural  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
language  of  excited  feeling,  it  is  not  and  of  whose  life,  even  the  most  care- 
something  invented  or  artificial,  but  less  readers  know  one  incident  of  kingiy 
that  in  which  excited  feeling  naturally  magnanimity. 

elotbes  itself*    Now,  uke  an  example :  We    are   enabled  to   follow  Sidney 

When  the  Praffmatic  Sanction  was  vio*  through  the  most  picturesque  age  of 

lated  on  all  sides  in  Europe,  when  Sile-  history,  with  a  perfect  understanding  ai 

sis  had  been  wrested  away  by  the  young  the  landscape  and  the  horison ;  for  our 

king  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  assistance  author  has  rightly  and  skilfully  intro- 

and  sanction  of  the  French,  the  elector  duoed  the  scenery  which  alone  could  b»> 

of  Bavaria  was  aiming  at  the  crown  of  fit  such  a  figure ;  and  over  all,  is  the  UgkC 

the  empire,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  of  chivalry,  in  no  long  time  to  ftde  away 

threw  herself  on  her  Hungarian  sub-  forever.     We   know  all  these  fignes 

jeets.    We  are  told  that  when,  robed  in  that  move  before  us ;  Howsrd,  Wal- 

blaek,  she  appeared  in  the  Diet,  with  stngham,  Drake,  fUleigfa,  Nioholaa  Ba- 
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«on,  Ver^,  Hejrwood,  Hooker,  and  th« 
boy  Shakespeare. 

The  Turk  is  at  bis  most  formidable 
pitch  of  power ;  Spain,  the  mistress  of 
the  widest  empire  ever  oiider  one  scep- 
tre; Venice,  still  a  power  among  the 
nations,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  no 
lounging  place  for  tourists ;  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy  no  more  considered 
than  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  America 
a  land  of  fabulous  adventures.  It  was 
among  the  high-born  and  the  courtly  of 
every  iand  that  Sidney's  life  was  passed ; 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  true  and  un* 
afiected  than  his  kindness  of  heart,  and 
ibrgetfulness  of  self;  a  sufficient  instancOi 
It  should  seem,  that  the  influence  of  high 
rank  and  polished  society  is  not  so  dele- 
terious as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

A  good  portion  of  the  work  is  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  Arcadia, 
known  to  most  readers  only  by  name. 
The  fate  of  works  like  the  Arcadia  is 
•omewhat  peculiar;  though  written  by 
men  of  undoubted  genius,  they  pass  vir- 
tually into  undisturbed  oblivion.  That 
the  tastes  of  men  have  changed,  does 
not  explain  the  mystery  of  this  oblivion ; 
perhaps  we  may  dnd  the  cause  to  exist 
m  the  fact  that  in  works  which  have 
so  perished,  the  Arcadia,  Harrington's 
Oceana,  Bacon's  Atlantis,  there  is  noth* 
ing  of  the  writer's  own  nature  no  earn- 
estness, no  living  belief  in  the  work 
which  he  wrote  as  a  pastime. 

The  volume  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
engraved  likeness  of  Sidney,  and  a  view 
of  Penshurst  Castle. 


Ths  Philomhif  of  tks  Beautiful  By 
John  G.  idacviear,  D.  D.  Edinburgh : 
JSdmoTtston  ^  Douglas.     1855. 

In  this  small  volume  we  find  the  re- 
sults of  profound  thought  and  oonsoien- 
tious  study  of  its  subject.  The  au- 
thor's theory  of  the  beautiful  is  not,  in- 
deed, new ;  but  it  is  the  true  theory,  and 
set  forth  in  fitting  language.  The  sound 
principles  of  taste  from  which  Mr. 
Macvicar  proceeds  to  his  conclusions 
are  too  generally  ignored  among  us; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  cor- 
rect habits  of  thought  should  be  in- 
duced upon  a  matter  so  important  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  indirectly  to 
a  right  use  of  it.  The  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  art  is  not  merely  a  delight  to 
the  eyes,  and  an  unimportant  element : 
it  is  inseparably  connected  with  and 
leads  to  the  true  and  the  good ;  and 
while  men  toil  long  and  painfully  after 
the  true  and  the  good,  the  beautiful  is 
^rmr  before  them,  and,  rightfully  viewed, 
will  infallibly  conduct  them  aright.  No 
•peoial  traiBing  ia  needed  to  enable  ua 


to  posaesa  the  beautifnl  in  this  world ; 
it  is  before  us,  and  we  have  but  "  to  bo* 
hold — whteh  demands  no  more  than 
those  faculties  which  all  men  have  by 
natural  inheritance,  an  eye  to  see,  and 
an  ear  to  hear,  with  reason  to  judge, 
and  a  heart  to  feel."  We  may  rightfully 
add  to  these  qualifications,  *'  the  desire 
to  see  and  to  hear."  For  the  indifier* 
ence  to  abstract  knowledge  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  people,  we  cannot  be 
persuaded  of  the  usefulness  of  those 
studies  which  promise  only  a  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial  good ;  whose  results 
are  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  out- 
ward, palpable  life  as  in  that  inner, 
spiritual  life,  of  which  we  are  all  con- 
scious, and  all  neglectful. 

We  cannot  expect  new  ideas  on  a 
subject  so  old  and  so  thoroughly  well 
understood  by  many  great  writers ;  first 
and  greatest  of  all,  by  Plato,  who  has, 
inde^,  been  the  instructor  of  mankind 
on  this  subject.  But  do  we  ever  refleot 
how  few  of  us  are  acquainted  even  with 
the  old  ideas  of  the  world  ?  And  have 
they  yet  been  exhausted  in  their  appli- 
cation ?  We  revolve  forever  in  one  or- 
bit, It  is  true ;  but  is  not  that '  orbit  new 
to  each  one  of  us  ?  The  ideas  of  piety, 
of  lore,  hate,  jealousy,  gratitude,  are 
old  enough;  but  we  do  not  find  them 
less  vital  to-day  than  in  the  beginning. 
In  a  word,  everything  is  new  to  a  new 
generation. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  sphere  of  art— • 
a  subject  as  to  which  there  is  very 
general  misconception — Mr.  Macvicar 
expresses  wholesome  truths,  which  we 
commend  to  the  meditation  of  Mr.  Rua- 
kin's  disciples : 

"Itisoiten  maintained  that  the  true 
principle  of  the  fine  arts  is  simply  the 
imitation  of  nature  as  she  is  in  all  her 
details,  and  the  more  closely  the  better. 
Of  this  school  the  most  thorough-going 
abettors  at  the  present  day  (though  with- 
in a  narrow  sphere)  are  among  the 
painters,  namely,  the  pre-Raphaelitea. 
But  from  that  very  art,  as  from  every 
other  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  it  is  not  nature  as  she  is 
in  all  her  details,  or  as  she  mirrors  her* 
self  in  her  own  lakes,  that  is  the  object 
of  the  fine  arts ;  but,  on  t^e  contrary, 
nature,  as  she  exists  in  relation  with 
humanity,  and  as  she  mirrors  herself 
in  the  human  soul.  It  is  not  a  aervile 
imitation  of  nature  in  all  those  details 
which  may  be  incidental  in  the  partioo* 
lar  ol](jects,  that  the  artiat  has  fallen  in 
with,  that  is  the  aim  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  that  only, 
when  it  is  speaking  a  language  to  which 
the  soul  can  respond,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  spontaneous  powers.  Other* 
wise,  we  have  science,  not  art,  lietween 
which  two  things  there  is  aa  great  n 
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dilTerenoe  ma  there  is  between  the  Une 
of  a  canal  and  the  coarse  of  a  river. 

In  fine,  it  is  the  ideal,  and  neither  the 
actual  nor  the  economic,  that  is  the  aim 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  uUal^  that  is, 
the  forms  of  reason  spontaneously  pio- 
turiDg  themselves  in  the  imaffiuation  at 
sifcht  of  nature.  And  here,  it  it  be  ask- 
ed what  this  is,  in  reference  to  ths  real, 
let  it  not  be'  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  it  is  anything  superior,  anything 
which  nature,  aAer  attempting,  has  been 
unable  to  produce,  while  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  the  musician  may!  No; 
nature  does  not  propose  to  herself  the 
ideal,  but  the  real,  as  her  aim  ;  but  just 
because  she  does  not  propose  the  ideal 
as  her  aim,  is  there  an  opening  and  a 
field  for  the  fine  arts.  In  virtue  of  its 
complication,  the  real  often  transcends 
our  powers  of  unconscious  analysis,  and 
fails  to  awake  in  us  that  spontaneous 
flow,  at  once  of  reason  and  sensibility, 
which  constitutes  the  sesthetic  judg- 
ment, and  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful. 
If  we  had  only  strength  of  intellect 
enough  to  imagine,  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing enough  to  embrace  all  nature,  we 
should  ever  find  that  nature  wae  beau- 
tiful all  over ;  and  every  particular 
object,  when  viewed  as  a  picture  of 
which  the  entire  panorama  of  nature 
is  the  frame,  we  should  find  to  be 
equally,  perfectly  beautiful  But  for 
such  a  discovery  we  have  not  reach 
of  mind.  Such  a  contemplation  is  be- 
yond our  means.  Jt  ie  not  all,  it  ie  anl^f 
certain  linee  and  lineamente  in  nature 
wkoee  beauty  we  are  fuUy  adequate  to 
eateh — tkoae,  namdy^  whteh  are  propor- 
tionate to  our  own  humanity^  and  ex- 
preeeive  of  it. 

The  aim  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  create 
such  ideas  as  the  soul  herself  may  be 
able  to  compass,  and  so  be  qualified 
to  eigoy  and  hold  to  be  beautiful.  Look 
at  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  for  instance,  or 
the  Medlcean  Venus ;  they  are  kept  bv 
the  sculptor  out  of  relation  with  all 
those  external  forces  which,  ii\  ordinary 
Ufe,  tend  to  complicate  the  simple,  flow 
ing,  and  purely  abstract  lineaments  of 
the  human  form.  And  hence,  at  once, 
their  striking  beauty,  and  their  aspect 
of  the  Heavenly  or  Divine— their  beauty 
because  the  soul,  in  contemplating  them, 
finds  that  they  mirror  her  own  humanity 
unbroken,  that  they  reflect  the  better 
part  of  herself,  and  so  feels  herself  hon- 
oured in  them — their  divinityy  because 
they  show  by  their  forms,  that  they  have 
been  developed  in  security  from  all 
those  brute  forces  whose  wear  and  tear 
make  ordinary  men  of  us  all.  The  aim 
of  the  fine  arts,  therefore,  may  be  said 
to  be,  to  develop  and  to  represent  ob- 
jects which  do  not  transcend  the  reach 
of  our  minds;  objects  kindred  to  our 


intelUgenoe  and  sensibiUtiee ;  among 
which,  happily  for  the  sublimity  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  idea  of  the  if^niu  holds 
conspicuous  place.'' 

This  is  the  soundest  reasoning;  it  is 
not  possible  to  deny  the  truth  of  these 
positions.  Art  is  really  that  by  which 
we  attain  to  a  comprehension  of  nators 
as  a  whole.  Every  other  theory  ii  a 
degradation  of  its  high  import.  We  us 
never  deceived,  in  contemplating  a  work 
of  art,  into  the  belief  of  its  rniity;  if 
such  deception  were  possible,  diagost, 
and  not  pleasure,  would  be  excited  by 
the  contemplation.  Something  anslip 
gous  to  this  often  occurs ;  if  we  walk  to> 
wards  a  large  mirror,  in  which  the 
whole  person  is  reflected,  in  the  belisf 
that  we  see  another  approaching,  the 
instant  the  deception  becomes  appa- 
rent, we  turn  away  indiflerent  and  half 
ashamed.  The  works  of  art  appeal  to 
the  imagination ;  therein  lies  their  pow- 
er. They  idealix«  the  real,  which  na- 
ture fails  to  do. 

The  fitness  and  beauty  of  the  Greek 
architecture  is  admirably  set  forth  in 
the  following  passage : 

^<In  a  Greek  temple,  along  with  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  its  own  right,  is  an 
admirable  expression  of  stabilitr,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  standing  in  an  exposed 
situation— on  a  mountain  top  or  cUS, 
for  instance,  as  if  there  expressly  to 
brave  the  elements.  Its  every  form 
and  feature  seems  in  such  admirable 
keeping  with  the  same  law  of  gravita- 
tion,  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  this 
world  of  ours,  and  exacts  such  homage 
from  all ;  it  so  fully  displays  those  pe^ 
pendicular  and  horizontal  lines  which 
that  law  tends  everywhere  in  nature  to 
produce,  that  it  looks  as  if  no  tempest, 
no  lapse  of  ages  could  ever  throw  it 
down.  And  hence  also  about  a  Greek 
temple,  the  charm  of  a  religious  expres- 
sion i  for,  in  virtue  of  its  obvious  sta- 
bility, it  seems  to  refer  itself  to  eternity, 
to  exist  for  eternity,  which  is  a  fine  r»> 
ligious  idea.'' 

A  higher  place  is  necessarily  assigned 
to  Gothic  architecture,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  aspiration.  The  volume, 
we  repeat,  is 'full  of  instruction  on  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  beautiful. 


Eeeayt  on  History ^  Biogntpky^  Gwgr» 
pky^  EngineerifiTt  fe.  Contribtttedte 
the  Quarterly  Review,  By  the  lots 
Earl  of  EUeemere,  London,  Mn 
Murray^  Aibemarle-et.    18S8. 

The  Earl  of  EUesmere  was  ooe  of 
the  many  among  the  English  nobility, 
who  adorned  and  dignified  high  rank  by 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  every 
liberal  art  The  volume  now  before  us 
contains  a  portion  of  his  writiogi,  s^ 
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leoted  from  articles  contributed  to  the  Fotms,  ky  Frrnncu  Aim  KmthU.  Tich-' 
Reviews.  The  interest  atUching  to  nor  f  Field$.  MoHon :  18d9. 
these  Essays  is  not  merely  temporary :  vri.  ^  .  •  ^  i. 
they  are  well^onsidered  studi^  of  a  These  poems  are  characterized  by  a 
scholar  on  the  various  subjects  he  has  ™o'^idjL  Byronic  sadness,  without  the 
undertaken  to  illustrate.  Undoubtedly,  f*?**  ^«7°'  *°?  passion  which  go  so 
the  most  intrinsically  valuable  of  these  "'I  ?^,  '?'*®S°J,  ****  ''J*'**'"'  •*'*'°?^  °{  ''^ 
Essays  is  that  on  the  Life  and  Letters  ^^^^'""^  ^^t  ^^i°°  /°f  "«"™^«^-  -^"X' 
of  Wallenstein.  The  genius  of  Schiller  ^nrng  more  hopelessly  A/«a.  more  wretch- 
has  immortalised  the  treason  of  the  od^Me^ponding  it  has  seldom  been  our 

Buke  of  Friedland;    yet,  here,  as  in  **'A11"*L*° 'I!***' .    .       .,     , 

other  well-known   instances,  the  poet  OUhe  three  hundn^d  and  tvehe pagu 

has  done  violence  to  the  facts  of  his-  ^  !fi**   """"^K^t  V"®  "^""'"T'  ^^u^^  J* 

tory.     It  is  well-known  that  Schiller  J^^^^^  °°«  7^>^*»  ^^"^  °^^  ^'^J'^^^  «*»• 

himself  admitted  that  "the  pens  which  ^»>»"«'n"»  o^«  cureless  woe!    If  the  au- 

have  recorded  the  history  of  this  extra-  **»*^'''  imperfectly  comorehending  Ger- 

ordinary  man  are  not  those  of  truth :  "*"»  *"r*S"P.?,  ^"^  l^T  i^^  ^""'^l  ^''''^ 

that  the  treason  of  Wallenstein  and  his  P? P'f  o^Schiller,  she  tells  us-whal  we 

project  for  attaining  the  crown  of  Bo-  ?^*^.  *°  *>!.  °»^«"*   enough-that  "  the 

heiLia  rest,  not  on  acts  strictly  proved,  ^^'V>«\  ""trance  seems  to  her  a  nd- 

but  merely  on  probable  con/ectures."  fl^\  »?«  ^^^  "J  »y°>Pathy  with  happy 

Lord  Ellesmere  adopts  the  theory  of  ?    .f^^'i  ^"*  ****'  *r!f*"V"HT°"  '2 

Wallenstein-s  innocence ;  and  we  sop-  lJ*»    ^"^  ""IkT."^^®  u  **  *"^  "*''?''*' 

pose  that  there  are  few  studenu  of  his.  '**?'  **»*  r"  ^^tu*'"'^  becomes  clear, 

to^not  well  satisfied  that  he  really  was  f^d  wherefore  1  "because."  in  the  an- 

innocent.  ^^°^^  ^"^^  language, 

Happy  the  man,  whose  reputation  be-  " because  all  joy  and  love 

comes  clearer  and  more  spotless  as  the  Speak  unfamiliar,unknown  words  to  me; 

years  roll  on !    Happy  and  thrice  fortu-  A  spirit  of  wishful  wonder  they  may 

nate,  so  generally  is  the  opposite  of  this  move, 

realised.    For  truly  may  it  be  spoken  Dreams  ofwhat  might,  but  yet  shall  never 

over  the  graves  of  the  departed  mighty  be ; 

men :  But  the  sharp  cry  of  pain,  the  bitter 

moan 

"The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  Of  trust  deceived— that  horrible  despair 

The  good   is    oft  interred  with   their  Ofhope  and  love  forever  overthrown— 

°^'^®*-  2^l«ss  strains  of  thins  nsed  no  vnterpre^ 

tsr ''  &o 

The  article  on  BlQcher    contains  a  * 

very  fair  estimate  of  that  rough  patriot  We  know  that  the  poet  is  never  more 

and  half-savage  character.    Alter  being  effective  than  when  he  strikes  truly  the 

Sreatly  over-estimated,  us  a  comman-  chord  of  a  passionate  sorrow;  but  his 
er,  the  Prussian  marshal  is  now  nn-  harp  is  many-stringed ;  he  is  waited  up- 
justly  depreciated.  Lord  Ellesmere  es-  on  by  other  Muses  than  the  tearful  Mel- 
timates  him,  as  we  believe  most  miiita-  pomene ;  and  although  his  individual 
ry  authorities  now  do,  as  a  general  of  griefs  may  be  many  and  bitter,  he  rever- 
talent,  with  natural  aptitude  for  war,  ences  his  Art  too  deeplj  to  give  to  its 
but  without  genius,  and  by  no  means  a  forces  a  wholly  euBjecttve  turn,  an  ex- 
great  strategist.  As  a  fighter,  he  is  cer-  pression  derived  from  his  narrow  per- 
tainly  in  the  foremost  rank  of  fighting  sonal  woes,  rather  than  from  the  broad 
men  j  and  he  practiced,  to  the  letter,  instincts  of  a  healthful,  buoyant  human- 
one  military  maxim  of  the  Romans,  ity.  The  literature  of  our  age,  particu- 
oecupare  perieula.  larly  its  poetical  literature,  is  greatly 
The  articles  on  Japan  contain  much  wanting  in  the  all  important  element  of 
curious  information,  extracted  from  objective  vigour.  A  miserable,  unwhole- 
Dntch  authors,  and  not  generally  acces-  some  egotism  debases  it ;  and  that  Art 
sible  to  most  readers.  These  articles,  which  ought,  above  every  other,  to  ele- 
writlen  in  1834,  are  as  fresh  as  when  vate  hope  and  strengthen  resolution,  to 
written,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so ;  for  open  to  the  vision  realms  of  beauty  and 
notwithstanding  American,  English  and  delight  beyond  the  circle  of  our  pettv 
Eussian  expeditions  to  Japan,  we  seem  personal  griefs,  and  our  struggles  with 
to  be  as  far  removed  as  ever  from  a  disaster  and  misfortune,  has  been  made 
more  than  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  vehicle  of  revealing  the  cares  of  the 
that  singular  and  exclusive  people.  inJitru^iMi^  instead  of  ministering  at  the 
Even  the  Dutch  residents  were  able  to  altars  of  nature  and  the  beautiful ! 
add  but  little  to  what  was  already  known,  Lord  Byron,  although  the  most  ofien- 
ailer  spending  years  in  the  country.  sive  of  egotists,  managed  with  consum- 
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BWt6  skill  to  make  it  appaar  that  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  felt  and 
thought  as  he  did ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  re- 
sorts to  no  such  audacious  deception. 
She  is  honest  in  the  expression  of  her 
woes — and  truly,  much  of  the  significan- 
cy  of  her  volume  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  fact — ^whichshe  is  always,  as  it  were, 
emphasising — that  she,  and  she  alone, 
is  the  stricken  one,  and  the  sufferer. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Kemble^s  life  has  b§sn  one  of  great 
apd  unusual  trial;  we  must,  therefore, 
release  her  from  the  suspicion  of  that 
vilest  of  affectations,  the  simulation  of 
misery.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  pro- 
test against  the  imposition  upon  the 
public  of  an  interminable  metrical  ver- 
sion of  her  wronirs  and  sorrows.  There 
is  a  radical  indelicacy  in  it,  to  say  the 
least ;  besides  that,  the  lugubrious  mon- 
otone which  is  thus  made  to  run  through 
the  vast  majority  of  her  poems,  becomes 
iiisupportably  tedious.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  author,  when  she 
does  venture  for  a  moment  into  the  sun- 
shine of  healthful  emotions,  sings  with 
grace  and  sweetness,  and  some  times 
with  true  imaginative  vigour. 

Since  we  h^ve  spoken  so  decidedly  in 
regard  to  the  chief  fault  of  her  poetry,  it 
is  but  just  we  should,  in  conclusion, 
show  some  of  its  good  points. 

Ijet  the  reader  compare  the  following 
sonnet  on  ''Echo"  with  that  famous 
sonnet  on  the  same  subject,  by  Sir  Ed- 
gerton  Brydges: 

**Thou  restless  voice!  that  wandering 

up  and  down 
These  forest  paths,  where,  for  this  many 

a  day, 
loometo  dream  the  summer  hours  away, 
Mak'st  answer  to  my  voice  with  mock- 
ing tone  ,* 
Echo!  thou  air-born  child  of  harmony, 
Howoftin  sunny  field  or  shadowy  wood, 
By  lone  hill-side,  or  cavern-cradled  flood. 
Have  I  held  laughing  converse,  Nymph, 

with  thee : 
This  is  thy  dwelling,  and  along  the  wide 
Oak  woven  hills  that  stretch  on  every 

side. 
Murmuring  sweet  lullabies,  I  hear  thee 

stray, 
Hushing  the  dim-eyed  twilight,  who,  all 

day 
From  searching  sunbeams,  hid  in  these 

cool  bowers, 
Sleeps  on  a  bed  of  pale,  night-blowing 

flowers. 

The  quatrains  under  the  head  of '*Ab- 
8SNCB*'  are,  to  our  taste,  as  true  in  senti- 
ment, as  they  are  vigorous  in  expres- 
sion: 


<*  What  shall  I  do  with  aU  the  days  and 
hoars 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I  see  thy 
face: 
How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  low- 
ers, 
Between  this  time,  and  that   sweet 
time  of  grace? 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each 
sence, 
Weary  with  longing?  shall  I  fleei 
Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pre- 
tence. 
Cheat  myselfto  forget  the  present  daff 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the 
sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gill  of 
time; 
Shall  I  these  mists  of  memory  locked 
within, 
Leave,  and  forget  life's  purposes  snih 
lime? 

Oh!  how,  or  by  what  means  may  I  ooa- 
trlve 
To  bring  the  hour  that  bringps  thee 
back  more  near? 
How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to 
live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thon  an 
here? 

ril  tell  thee ;  for  f  Ay  sake  I  wiU  lay  hold 
Of  aU  good  aims«  and  consecrate  lo 
thee 
In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is 
told, 
While  thou,  beloved  one,  art  lar  froa 
me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoug-hts  to 
try 
All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  aad 
holy  strains  : 
For  thy  dear  sake,  I  will  walk  patient^ 
Through  these  long  hours,    nor  eafi 
their  minutes  pains. 

T  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task-time,  and  will   theicia 
strive 
To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o*ertaka 
More  good  than  I  have  won  since  yet 
I  live ! 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  ne 
A  thousand  graces  which  ahall  thos 
be  thine ; 
So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed 
De, 
And  thy  dear  thought  an  inflnenoe  di- 
Yitte. 

We  would  gladly  quote  here  the  strik- 
ing descriptive  ballad,  ''TheWnek^il^ 
BirkenheatL,^^  but  our  limited  space  ^**- 
bids  it;  and  the  quotation  of 
from  such  a  production  would  be  a ' 
to  the  author ! 
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OOBTHS'S   FAUST. 


It  is  now  univeraally  acknowl-  Bentimental,  blas^  idealist,  in  whom 
edged,  that  Goethe  is  by  far  the  yearnings  after  refined  enjoyment, 
greatest  poetical  genius  that  mod-  and  disgust  with  the  realities  of  ex- 
ern  Germany  has  produced,  .and  it  istence,are  contending  for  the  mas- 
is  not  less  generally  admitted,  that  tery,  till  they  finally  destroy  the 
his  Faust  is  the  most  important,  as  victim ;  his  Ipkigenia  is  the  clas- 
well  as  the  most  perfect,  of  the  sioal  embodiment  of  every  thing 
many  works  which  he  has  left  to  that  is  pure,  and  true,  and  noble  in 
posterity.  It  can,  indeed,  not  be  woman,  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
denied,  that  there  is  a  numerous  passion  of  love ;  in  his  Ttzsao^  the 
and  respectable  class  of  those  who,  poet  reveals,  with  a  master's  hand, 
professing  views  antagonistic  to  the  strife — ^incomprehensible  to  pro- 
Goethe's  philosophic  and  religious  saic  natures — to  which  the  ideal 
convictions,  look  upon  the  tendency  artist-poet  is  doomed,  with  the  real 
of  Faustus  with  feelings  of  distrust,  world  around  him ;  his  JETermann 
if  not  actual  dislike;  yet  none  of  and  Dorothea  is  an  epopee,  fault- 
these  even  deny,  that  the  poem  less  in  language  and  sentiment, 
unites  in  an  eminent  degree  all  though,  from  its  very  nature,  limited 
the  perfections  which  distinguish  in  action ;  his  social  novels,  Wil- 
GK>ethe's  other  productions.  helm  Meister  and  Die  Wahlver- 

In  his  Chetz  von  Berlichingen  we  wandaehaften^  are  full  of  deep  philo- 
have,  indeed,  a  beautiful,  living  and  sophic  thought,  and  clothed  in  beau- 
fresh — ^thou^h,  as  a  dramatic  com-  tiful  poetic  prose;  in  Faust  all  these 
position,  still  somewhat  crude —  excellencies  are  found  united  into 
picture  of  the  last  struggles  of  me-  one  great  whole.  The  freshness  of 
di»val  chivalry  in  Germany;  Wer-  Goetz,  the  loveliness  and  classical 
ther  will  forever  remain  one  of  the  chasteness  of  Iphigenia,  the  ideal 
most  wonderfully  true  psychologi-  struggles  of  Tasso,  the  philosophic 
oal  portraits  of  the  over-sensitive,  depth  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  are  all 
YOL.  rv.        81 
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reproduced  in  the  character  of  FaoBt  mon  constrained  him-^the  poem  it 
himself,  of  Wagner,  of  liargaret,  of  like  a  panoramic  view  that  tells  its 
Helena ;  and  nothing  that  has  ever  tale  from  beginning  to  end,  corn- 
been  written  in  the  German  tongue  pared  to  which  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
equala,  much  less  surpasses,  the  har-  ductions  are  but  a  series  of  ds- 
mony  of  the  verse,  and  the  purity  tached  pictures,  hung  up  in  difiiB^ 
and  transparency  of  the  language  of  ent  chambers,  perhaps  viewed  st 
Faustus.  '  different  times,  thou^  illustratire 
Nor  is  this  quite  so  astonishing  of  the  same  subject  Treasaring 
as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  for,  while  up  then^  as  it  does,  on  the  one  hasd, 
Goethe's  other  poems  were  con-  all  the  results  of  the  poet's  studisi, 
ceived  and  finished-— each  in  a  sepa-  investigations  and  meditadona,  and 
rate  period  of  the  poet's  life,  and  revealing,  on  the  other,  the  suoosi' 
serve  to  illustrate  only  that  phase  of  sive  phases  of  his  inner  life,  from 
his  development  during  which  they  early  youth  to  advanced  old  age, 
were  executed — the  subject  of  Fans-  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  in 
tuswas  planned  and  commenced  by  completeness,  in  almost  univerasl, 
our  poet  as  early  as  his  stay  at  all -exhausting  comprehensiveneflL 
Btrassburg,  and  occupied  his  mind  Faust  surpasses  any  other  dramatic 
throughout  his  whole  long  life;  for  poem  of  which  the  worid  hasknowl- 
Goethe's  last  literary  effort  was  the  edge.  Philoctetea,  Antigone,  Ham- 
completion  of  its  second  part  We  let^  Juliet,  King  Lear,  may  be  its 
1>08sess  thus  in  Faust,  not  only  the  equals  in  other  respects,  but  the 
ife-labor  of  the  great  poet,  the  same  nniversality  of  tendency  thsr 
grand  result  of  his  poetic  genius  cannot  claim.  Even  the  two  GSdi- 
and  technical  skill,  but  we  possess  pus  of  Sophocles,  when  taken  in 
in  it  also  a  picture  of  the  whole  in*  dose  connection  with  each  other— 
ner  life  of  the  man,  Goethe,  himself  as,  no.  doubt,  the  poet  intended— 
of  his  struggles,  his  longings,  his  though  they  may  approach  nearert, 
hopes,  his  disappointments,  his  yet  must  yield  the  palm  to  Faustss 
doubts,  his  convictions,  his  tempta-  on  that  ground.  But  that  Goetbe 
tions,  his  failings,  his  noble  traits,  attained  to  this  higher  result  wss 
his  conquests.  As  the  work  of  his  not  due  to  any  superiority  of  peedc 
genius,  Faustis  like  the  great  group  genius  on  his  part  over  that  of 
of  statuary,  which  the  sculptor's  Shakspeare  and  Sophocles;  nor  did 
mind  has  fondly  conceived  in  the  the  two  latter  undentand  le«p6^ 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  to  the  fectly  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
execution  of  which  he  has  devoted  human  heart ;  it  ought,  on  theeoa- 
a  life's  energy  and  labour,  whilst  trary,  to  be  solely  ascribed,  on  the 
the  other  works  which  the  poet  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  Fansta 

E reduced  from  time  to  time  are  but  occupied  the  poet  for  upwards  of 

ke  the  artist's  single  statues,  beau-  half  a  century,  that  it  constitnieB, 

tiful,  indeed,  and  perfect  in  them-  as  we  have  termed  it,  his  matorsd 

selves,  yet  chiefly  modelled    and  life-labour;  on  the  other,  that  it 

chiselled  with    a  view  to,    or  at  was  the  legend  of  Faustus  whiek 

least  prompted  by  the  execution  of  he  chose  for  his  subject, 

the  one  great  work.    As  the  re-  This  legend,  or  mythns,  of  Faos- 

flecting  mirror  of  his  psychologi-  tns  had,  for  two  or  three  ceatorisi 

cal  development — ^for  Goethe,  like  previous  to  Goethe's  time,  occmned 

every  other  true  poet,  only  wrote  the  minds  and  pens  of  writers  nom 

when  irresistibly  moved  from  with-  almost  every  nation  of  civilized  Ear 

iii:^-in  hisown  wordsywhenhisde-  rope.    Nothing  can  prove  its  oiii- 
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veiBai  intereal  to  the  human  raoe  tebeu^  in  the  same  century,  drama- 
more  coDclnmFelT  than  the  number  tized  it  into  a  mirade-play.  In  the 
of  books  which  have  been  written  Spanish  literature  we  meet  with 
on  it  In  a  systematic  catalogue  the  l^end  in  two  shapes ;  in  the 
of  the  Faust-literature,  published  at  one  which  Calderon  has  treated  in 
Leipzig  in  1857,  not  less  than  six  his  two  plays,  *^£1  Josef  de  las  Mu- 
hundred  and  twenty-two  different  geres,"  and  "£l  Magico  prodigioso/' 
works  are  enumerated,  which  all  the  two  heroes  are  saved  from  the 
either  treat  exclusively  of  Faustus,  powers  of  the  adversary  by  dying 
or  are,  at  leaat,  in  part  devoted  to  the  death  of  martyrs ;  the  second  ia 
this  subject  the  legend  of  Don  Juan,  the  Teno- 
The  two  chief  elements  of  the  rio  of  Sevilla,  treated  also  by  Mo- 
mythus  of  Faustus,  are  the  practice  lidre  in  the  Festin  du  pierre,  in 
of  the  magic  art  and  the  compact  which  the  devil  carries  off  his  vio* 
with  Satan.  Of  the  former  many  tim.  From  these  two  legends  the 
traces  appear  in  the  middle  ages,  third  one  of  Faustus  took  ita  origin; 
Virgil  was,  even  as  late  as  the  six-  German  monks,  no  doubt,  composed 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma* 
UDiversally  believed  by  the  Italian  tion.  John  Faustus  was  Doctor  of 
people  to  have  been  an  adept  in  Philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  the  era- 
the  macic  art ;  Pater  Baco,  Mer-  die  of  German  Protestantism.  His 
lin,  Klinschor,  enjoyed  the  same  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  inves* 
reputation  respectively  in  England,  tigation  of  abstruse  science,  but  his 
Brittany  and  Germany ;  Paracelsus,  laborious  researches  had  never  led 
Triihemius,  and  Agrippa  of  Net*  to  the  desired  result;  his  aident 
telsbacb,  were  accused. of  the  prao-  thirst  for  knowledge,  real  knowl- 
tice  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  edge,  had  never  been  quenched. 
The  earliest  account  of  a  compact  So  he  despairs  at  last,  and  gives 
with  the  devil  appears  in  a  Greek  himself  up  to  magic — to  the  forbid- 
legend  of  Theopbilus,  CEcooomus  den  art  of  black  maffio — ^hopingby 
of  the  church  of  Adana,  related  by  this  means  to  enter  mto  the  hidden 
his  scholar,  Eutychianus,  according  mysteries  of  nature,  which  his  books 
to  whioh,  Theophilus  having  been  had  fiuled  to  reveal,  and  in  order 
deposed  from  office  by  his  bishop,  to  enable  himself  to  enjoy  to  the 
made  a  pactum  with  the  devil,  in  full  all  the  pleasures  that  earth 
order  that  through  him  he  might  miffht  afford,  he  makes  a  compact 
be  reinstated.  Theophilus,  how  wiui  the  devil,  by  which  he  agrees 
ever,  subsequently  felt  deep  repent-  to  belong  to  him  for  ever,  after  hav- 
anoe  for  this  sinful  act,  and  applied  ing  spent  twenty-four  years  of  un- 
to the  Virffin  Mary,  by  whose  mer-  interrupted  enjoyment  This  is  the 
ciful  interterence  he  was  relieved  legend  which  the  many  popular 
from  its  fatal  consequences.  This  books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
legend  was  in  the  tenth  century  put  teenth  centuries  relate;  this  is  also, 
into  Latin  hexameter  verse  by  the  in  the  main,  the  substance  of  the 
German  nun,  Roswitha,  and  was  argument  of  Marlowe's  drama, 
afterwards  translated  into  French  which  was  performed  as  early  as 
rhymes  by  the  monk  Gautier,  who  1508;*  nor  did  the  Gennan  poets 
died  in  1236,  and  from  whom  Ru-  who  preceded  Goethe,  such  as  El in- 

*  WiUiam.  MourUford,  who  wrote  a  farce  called  "Dr.  Faustus,  with  the  humours 
of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouch/' was  born  in  1659,  and  died  by  the  hands  of  an 
assaasin  in  1692. — Lunng,  vol  xL^  p.  258, 

With  the  inquiry  whether  and  how  far  Faust  was  an  historical  person,  we  have 
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ger,  Mlllier,  Schinck,  and  Lenz,  go  be,  and  have  been,  conceded  to  the 

much  beyond  the  plan  of  the  origi-  first  part ;  yet  it  is  dear,  that  it  is 

nal   mythus,  although  we  find  in  hopeless  to  arrive  at  a  just  ooncep- 

Klinger  and  Miiller,  at  least,  some  tion  of  the  poet's  objects,  unless  hts 

attempts  at  an  idealized  treatment  work  is  considered  as  a  whole. 

We  come  now  to  Goethe's  Faust  But  what  was  the  object  which 

The  poem  consists,  as  is  well  known,  Goethe  had  in  view  when  writing 

of  two  parts,  preceded   by  three  this  double  drama  of  Faustus?  The 

different  introductions  or  prologues,  question  may  be  answered  in  a  few 

in  which  the  author  has  given  a  words :  to  represent  the  tragedy  of 

clear  account  of  the  plan  anQ  pur-  the  human  mind ;  to  exhibit  the 

pose  of  his  work.    The  prologue  in  discord  that  exists  between  the  iii- 

Heaven  especially  reveals, in  unmis-  ner  man   and  the  outward  life  in 

takable  language,  the  poet's  object,  which  he  is  placed,  and  their  reoon- 

and  the  fate  to  which  he  has  ulti-  ciliation.    This  discord  is  exhibited 

mately  destined  his  hero;  yet  it  has  in  the  first  part,  the  reconciliation 

been  the  almost  general  custom  to  in  the  second.    Faust  is  the  repre- 

tear  the  two  parts  asunder,  and  to  sentadve  of  the  human  race.     The 

read,  translate,  criticise,  and  com-  manifest  destiny  of  man  is  happi- 

ment  upon  the  first  part  alone,  ness,  produced  by  an  ever  increase 

while  the  second  has  remained  com-  ing  perception  of  truth,  which,  in 

paratively  neglected.    To  view  the  itself;  is  infinite.    Teaming  after 

first  part  as  a  finished  poem  has,  to  truth,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  at- 

some  extent,  been  the  case  even  tain  to  it,  is,  therefore,  the  noblest 

in    Germany — till    shortly   before  impulse  that  can  move  the  human 

Goethe's  death  the  second  part  was  heart    But  the  finite  human  mind 

published  complete — but,  with  En-  can  progress  in  this  perception  and 

glish  writers,  this  seems  to  be  still  enjoyment  of  truth  only  with  slow 

the  universal  practice;  for  even  the  and  gradual  steps,  over  difificnltieB 

latest  critic  of  Goethe's  works,  Mr.  and  obstructions,  with  painful  toil 

Lewis,  has  fallen  into  the  same  fa-  and  labour ;  for  man  is  a  two-fold 

tal  error.   Unfortunately,  there  has  being,  with  two  natures  dwelling  in 

been  some  good  reason  for  the  ne-  him,  the  one  of  which  binds  him 

gleet  which  the  second  part  has  with  a  thousand  fetters  to  the  earth, 

experienced  ;  for  its  exceeding  dif-  whilst  the  other  strives  unceasingly 

Acuity,  caused   by  many  obscure  to  free  itself  from,  these  shackles, 

allusions  to  mythology,  magic  and  and  to  soar  upwards  into  the  rs- 

natural  philosophy,  and  the  ailego-  gions  of  eternal,  all-revealing  light 

ries  with  which  it  abounds,  deprive  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  this  discord 

it  of  those  claims  to  universal  popu-  of  his  two  natures,  this  war  within 

larity  and  admiration,  which  must  himself,  which  causes  idl  his  mental 

here  nothiag  to  do.  We  may)  however,  state  that  a  magician,  or  aecromanoer, 
called  Faust,  performed  his  tricks  in  a  cloister  at  Erfurdt,  in  1513,  to  the  |;reat 
indignation  ot  its  pious  inmates.  This  is  proved  by  a  passage  from  the  **Litene 
Familiares  "  of  the  learned  Magister  Conr.,  M.  Rufus,  of  Gotba,  who  writes  de 
datoy  Oct.  3, 1513 :  ^'Venit  octavo  abhinc  die  quidam  Chiromantious  Erphurdiam, 
nomine  Georgius  Faustus,  Helmitheus,  Hedebergensis,  merus  osteatator  et  £u- 
uus.  Ejus  et  omnium  divinaculorum  vana  est  professio,  et  talis  physiognomia 
levior  typula.  Rudes  admirantur.  In  eum  Theologi  insurgent.  Ego  audivt  gar> 
rientem  in  hospitio.  Non  castigavi  jactantiam.  Qnid  aliena  insania  in  meV* 
Others  give  Kuntltngen,  now  Knittlingen,  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  No  doubt,  John 
Fust,  or  Faust,  the  partner  of  Guttenberg,  who  was  heartily  hated  by  the  monks, 
for  having  helped  to  invent  the  art  of  printing,  has  also  contributed  his  share  m 
making  up  the  character  of  the  magfclan. 
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gneh  and  miseries;  it  is,  on  tbe  a  repetition  of  the  past,  is  a  just 
other,theirreconciIiation,  or,  rather,  and  necessary  caase  for  sorrow  and 
the  sahjugation  of  the  one  under  mental  anguish.  But  Faust  falls 
the  other,  which  alone  oan  lead  him  into  sin  by  losing  patience,  by  be- 
to  the  haven  of  happiness  and  peace,  coming  rebellious,  by  no  longer 
But  this  victory  over  his  second  waiting  for  the  promised  increase  of 
self  can  only  be  gained,  this  over-  light  from  above,  however  long  it 
coming  the  world  can  only  be  sue-  may  take  in  its  coming.  ^  Tis  a 
cessfal  and  complete,  if  man  strives  condition  no  dog  might  longer  live 
to  accomplish  it  with  honest  zeal,  in  T  he  exclaims,  and  forgetful  that 
with  faith  in  God,  and  reliance  on  'Mnscrutable  in  broadest  day,  na- 
His  over-rulinff  Providence ;  if  he  ture  does  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
humbly  submits  to  the  shackles  robbed  of  her  veil,  and  that  what 
placed  upon  his  powers  of  percep-  she  does  not  reveal  to  thy  mind,  all 
tion  during  his  earthly  career,  if  he  thy  screws  and  levers  will  not  wrest 
patiently  waits  for  greater  light  to  from  her,'^  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
be  revealed  in  God's  own  time ;  but  forbidden  art  of  magic,  in  order  to 
not  while,  with  impatient  rashness,  see,  whether 
he  tries  to  break  through  these  ..  By  spirit's  mouth  and  might. 

bonds ;  not   while,  with  rebellious  Some  mysteries  may  not  be  brought  to 

self-reliance,  he  takes  up,  single-  light," 

handed,  the  giant  contest  with  the  go  that  his  unprofitable  toil  may 

worid  around  hina,  and  endeavours,  have  an  end,  and  he,  at  one  glance, 

in  blind  presumption,  to  storm  even  may  behold  and  understand 

heaven  against  heaven's  own  will.  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

IniS  impatient  and   presumptuous,  in  its  innermost  heart  and  finer  veins, 

though  honest  and  noble ;  this  rash  Its  productive  powers  and  all  its  seeds." 

ardent,  searcher  after  Truth;   thw  ^  j^     ^^^    j^^^  '^.j^  ^^^    ^^ 

wbellious,  hearen-storming  Titan  w  ^     ^^  „^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j,^     i^^. 

Henry  Faus^as  he  appears  m  the  P^^,^  .  g^^^  ^^^  Macrocosmoi  the 

nrst  part,    ue  baa  all  pervading,  all-productive  spirit 

"  ^?^'  "'"* '  •'"','*  """Jie^  through  ©f  light,  whom  he  is,  however,  una- 

AS'l^wra^^hi^Thtfe  .00.  ble  U.  comprehend,  though  pot  in- 

With  honest  zeal  the  truth  to  win!"  sensible  to  his  eflScacy.     The  con- 

He  is  called  Magister,  even  Doc-  templation  of  these  wondrous  pow- 

tor,  has  been  ProsLor  for  ten  long  T.  u"°^        .      ^*  conviction 

years;  but  all  the  sum  and  sul^  that  his  own  naure  is  incapable  of 

sUnce  of  his  acquired  knowledge  is  sympathy  with  that  of  the  spirit- 

to  know  « that  we  may  know  no-  he  turns,  therefore,  at  last,  indiffer- 

thing  at  all  I"  and  this  conviction  is  «""y  ^''■y  ' 

ready  to  break  his  heart    So  far,  "M^e«tio  show!  but,  ah,  a  show  alone! 

his  grief  has  been  free  from  sin,  for  ^""''i;„'^^''/"''  '  "^'  ''"'"<'°»«'  "»" 

that  in  all  his  efforts  after  the  at-  where  you,  ye  breasti,  ye  founts,  all 

tainment  of  truth,  man  finds  him-  life-sustaining, 

self  shackled  and  baulked  at  eveij  O"  ''''i^Jef';°«  '"'*'*''  '"^  "'"'''  '°^ 

step ;  that  the  recollection  of    his  Men's  withered  hea««  their  waste  re- 
past aspirations  should  be  but  the  pair- 
remembrance  of  so  many  failures,  Yegush.je^nurse.andimustsit  com- 

partial  failures  at  the  beet,  and  that  aining . 

the  future  before  him  promises  but  Faust  now  proceeds  to  summon 
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tbe  Microoosmos.    To  this  spirit  of  the  book-«ollector  parchaaes  boob 

the  earth  he  feels  himself,  indeed,  bj  the  yard,  and  pats  them  on  the 

in  closer  relationship,  but  yet  he  is  shelves,  with  neitber  the  oapaoity 

ultimately  made  aware  of  his  own   nor  the  intention  of  ever  pemsing 

inferiority.  them.     Wagner's    aspirationB    do 

...   ,.-,       ,.     ,.,    ,      ....         not  (TO  beyond  the  attainment  of 

"In  life's  gushiiig  tide,  in  action's  storm.       •x*®  i       ^  *v     i.«.j •.  ..i. 

I  ebb  and  flow,  critical  accuracy ;  the  highest  ofe- 

Weave  to  and  fro.  jeot  of  his  admiration  is  a  hand- 

Cradle  and  grave—  somely    written    and    illuminated 

An  eternal  f— —  j  . 


A  chanceful  weaving.  manuscript;    his    greatest    enjoy- 

An  endless  hearing  ment,  to  read  cntically  and  exe> 

Of  glowing  life;  ffetically  "a  worthy  percramen,*'  ai 

lo^m'    *'      ™     «Vr-whiwiag  ge  calls  it     He  studies  Plato  and 

God*s  living  garment, eternalin  bloom."  Aristotle,  .^schylus  and   Homer, 

-,,  J      •  L     !.•  L  ^^^  ^^  order  to  determine  the  uss 

These  are  the  words  with  which  ^f  ^y^^  q^^^  pnTtAc\e  &v;  he  ia,  as 

the  spirit  defines  his  powers  and  ^^  ingenious  writer  has  remarked, 

sphere  of  action.    Faust  feels,  or  ^i^^  ^^^  ^^^  considers  it  superiar 

at  least,  imagines  to  feel,  some  of  ^j^ely  meritorious  to  discover  in  an 

the  spirits  nature  m    hira,   and  obscure  monastery  the  treatise  of 

therefore  exclaims  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  grammarian,  and  to 

"Spirit  that  sweepest  around  earth's  issue  it  from  the  press  as  ^niine 

D        ^^F^T  r   1         ir        .    .V     «  primum  e  codicibus  manascriptk 

Busy  spirit,  I  feel  myself  near  to. thee.**  *,..        «     tt    l  j       j        j 

'  editum."    He  has  opened  and  read 

But  the  spirit  replies,  with  scorn :  many  a  large  folio,  and  thinks  he 

"  Tbou'rt  like  the  spirit  thou  can'st  com-  has    done    BO    with    considerable 

prehend,  profit,  for  he  savs  of  himself,  *^oncii 

But  not  hke  mel"  f  ^^^^  ^„^^;  ^^^  ^^„,^    j    1^2* 

and  vanishes.     Faust  is  cnished  to  still  more,"  but  the  great  book  of 

the  earth   and  overwhelmed  with  nature  is  and  remains  a  sealed  vol- 

despair  by  this  harsh  repulse — "not  ume  to  him.  He  does,  indeed,  sally 

like  thee  ?  like  whom  tnen  ?  I,  the  forth  on  Easter  day,  from  the  smoky 

image   of  the   Godhead,  not  like  walls  of  his  studio,  to  join  Faust  in 

thee  r  he  cries.    But  for  the  time  a  walk  into  the  fields,  but  he  does 

he  is  saved  from   the  immediate  so  only  because  it  is  honour  and 

consequences  of  this  mortification  profit  to  accompany  the   learned 

by  the  appearance  of  his  famulus,  doctor;  the  bright,  quickening  eye 

Warner.    Faust  is  the  enthusiastic,  of  spring,  the  joys  of  hope  budding 

never-satisfied  idealist,  the  ardent,  on  mountain  and  vale,  toe  awoUen 

independent,    self-thinking    seeker  river  and  the  babbling  brook  freed 

after  truth,  to  whom  mere  book-  by  Zephyr's  breath  worn  winter^ 

learning  appears  but  as  antiquated  ice,  leave  him  unmoved,  and  the 

lumber,  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  boisterous  merriness  of  the  people^ 

has  aided  him  in  his  loftier  aspira-  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  hoK- 

tioos   and   pursuits.     Wa§fner,  on  day,  forget  the  cares  of  daily  life, 

the  other  hand,  is  the  dull  plodder,  and  gather  strength  and  energy  for 

the  pedantic  bookworm,  with   a  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  week, 

soul  of  parchment  and  paper,  who  their  fiddling,  their  shouting  and 

devours  volume  after  volume,  for  nine-pin  playing  are  an  abomtna- 

no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  tion  to  him,  because,  he  says,  *'he 

his  stock  or  learning,  which  he  is  an  enemy  of  eveiything  thafi 

stows  away  in  his  empty  skull,  as  ooarse."    Such  is  the  visitor  who 
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breaks  in  upon  Faust'B  Bolitnde  and  in  the  solemn  stillneBs  of  the  nab* 

despair.    He  has  heard  him  talk  bath,  when  the  full-toned  church 

aloud,  and   thinks,  Doctor  Faustus  bell  was  fraught  with  mysterious 

is  declaiming    a    Greek  tragedy;  meaning,  when  a  prayer  was  ecstacy 

he  would  like  to  profit  in  an  art  of  bliss,    that  faith  is  gone,  gone 

which,  now-a-days,  must  be  of  much  forever,  and  though  ^'remembrance 

importance,since  he  has  often  heard  now  with  child-like  feeling"  holds 

it  said,  that  a  stage-actor  might  him  back  from  the  last,  solemn 

well  instruct  a  parson.    Faust  rids  step,   though   he  prays    that  the 

himself  of  his  unwelcome  guest  as  sweet,  heavenly  strains  may  sound 

well  as  be  can,  and  sinks  back  into  on,  though  '*  tears  gush  forth,  and 

his  despairing  mood.    The  conric-  earth  has  him  again,"  the  conclud- 

tion  that  his  own  human  nature  is  ing  chorus  of  angels,  and  the  sol- 

hopelessly  inferior  to  that  of  the  emn  counsel  which  it  contains,  are 

pure  spirits  becomes  settled.    The  unheeded. 

delusive  hope,  that  by  putting  an  In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sun- 
end  to  hitf  earthly  course,  he  may  day,  Faust,  accompanied,  as  has 
f^ee  himself,  at  once  and  forever,  been  observed,  by  his  famulus,  Wag- 
from  the  shackles  of  individual  ex-  ner,  takes  a  walk  into  the  surround- 
istence,  and  penetrate,  ^  on  a  new  ing  fields.  The  Church  celebrates 
course,  to  those  new  spheres  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord ;  but 
pure  activity,"  for  which  he  so  Nature  also  celebrates  her  own  res- 
ardently  longs,  determines  him  to  urrecdon,  for  it  is  the  season  of  her 
commit  suicide,  and  even  at  the  awakening  from  her  long  winter- 
risk  of  utter  annihilation,  resolutely  sleep.  The  trees  begin  to  bud,  the 
forever  to  turn  his  back  on  the  meadows  put  on  their  garments  of 
lovely  sun  of  this  earth.  With  per-  green,  old  winter  has  retreated  to 
feet  serenity  he  makes  his  prepara  the  bleak  mountains,  whence  only 
tions,  his  hand  lifts  already  the  fa-  now  and  then  he  sends  down  a 
tal  cup,  when  suddenly  the  Easter  chilling  blast  to  warn  that  he  has 
church  bells  begin  to  chime,  and  but  lately  disappeared.  The  peo- 
the  chorus  of  angels,  of  holy  wo-  pie,  too,  have  for  a  few  hours,  at 
men  and  disciples,  recall  him  once  least,  stripped  off  the  work-day- 
more  to  earth  :  man,  in  motley  crowds  they  flock 

,,^,   .     .         ..TV               1  from  the  city  gates:  servant  girls 

"Christ  has  arisen!    Joy b« to  mortal j  i       .*'      ^.^^\.^  u^-»    .:*v 

man  whom  destructive,  insidious  hered-  »"«  mechanics,  staid  burghers  with 

itary  sio  shall  no  more  imprison !  their   blooming  daughters,  merry 

"Christ  has   arisen!    He  reigns  in  students,    bold  soldiers,   townsmen 

bliss:  for,  loving  man,  be  has  stood  the  .^j  „:ii««.>.««   •ii   ^„^^«i„  «v«.ao<.  iu* 

afflicting,  healini,  chastening  trial !"  »«<^  Villagers,  all  eagerly  press  for- 

ward  to  greet  the  coming  spring, 

With  such  words  is  Faust  sum-  and  in  careless  abandonment  to  for- 

moned  back,  nor  are  they  wholly  get,  for  the  time,  the  labours  of  the 

without  effect :  past  week.    Faust  understands  this 

«*  Why  seek  ye  me,  in  dust  forlorn,  happiness  of  tlie  throng  around  him 
Ye  heavenly  tones,  with  soft,  enchanting  well  enough.  **  Here  I  feel  myself 
P^^*'*"  a  man  and  dare  to  be  one !"  he  ex- 
he  asks,  and  bids  the  sacred  sounds  claims,  warmed  by  the  sight ;  yet 
o  and  greet  other  men,  who  may  he  is  no  longer  capable  to  snare  the 
easier  impressed,  for  that  to  him  universal  joy,  for  while  the  people 
''faith"  is  wanting.  Yes,  that  faith  are  contented,  after  a  few  hours 
of  childhood,  "when  the  kiss  of  recreation,  to  return  each  to  his 
heavenly  love  descended  upon  him  humble  sphere  of  usefulness,   his 
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own  transoendeiital  longing  carry  upon  him,  his  atter  want  of  cfaiU- 

bim  again  beyond  the  hmits  of  like  faith  unfits  him  for  the  task 

earth,  so  that,  wrapt  in  the  oontem-  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,' 

plation  of  the  setting  sun,  he  ex-  The  Word?    What  does  it  mean! 

claims :  He  cannot  possibly  rate  the  woid 

"  Oh  for  a  wing,  to  lift  and  bear  me  on  «>  ^»jg^-     He  writes :  "^  In  the  be- 

And  on,  to  where  his  last  rays  beckon,  ginning  was  the  Mind.^     That  will 

Then  should  I  see  the  world's  calm  Jo  no  better.     He  tries  then,  "In 

In  eyerteV  sunset  glowing."  t^«  beginning  was  the  Power,^  bat 

J  i^     1.      jj   ^L       '1.  still  dissatisfied,  be  wntes,  at  length, 

and  soon  after  he  adds  the  wish :  «  j^  ^^  beginning  was  the  Deed!* 

« If  there  are  spirits  in  the  air,  Poor   Faust!    he    imagines    "the 

That  empire  hold  'twtxt  earth's  and  Spirit  ^  has  helped  him  to  discover 

heaven's  dominions,  ^    ^        meaning  of  the  passaire, 

Down  from  your  realm  of  golden  haze  «•"«  "'w   luwuiug   ^*  •^^   *V^^ 

repair,  while  it  IS,  in  fact,  but  the  bent  ot 

Waft  me  to  new  rich  life  upon  your  his  own  heart,  his  own  passionate 

rosy  pinions '  lonffinff  "  on  a  new  coursei''  to  peoe- 

Ah!  were  a  magic  mantle  only  mine,  j.     r  .n.  i_  r  ' 

To  soar  o'er  earth's  wide  wildernesses,  trate  "to  new  spheres  of  pure,  i-  e. 

I  would  not  sell  it  for  the  ooatliest  creatiye  activity^  that  has  dictated 

dresses,  the  word  deed,  i.  e.  action,  creation 

Not  for  a  royal  robe  the  gift  resign '  "  •   .    i.  •  ^     j   •  *• 

'  B  e  into  his  pen;  for  doing,  acting,  crea- 

Faust  returns,  at  last,  home,  fol-  ting,  is  all  that  his  soul  craves  for. 
lowed  by  the  water-dog  who,  after  The  poodle-dog  on  the  rug  in  the 
sunset  bad  attracted  his  notice,  and  corner  has,  meanwhile,  not  fancied 
had  attached  himself  to  him.    The  this  occupation  of  his  host,  and  has 
walk   has    not   been   without    its  exhibited  his  uneasiness  by  repeated 
soothing  efiect :  once  more  settled  growls.     Faust,    annoyed    by  the 
in  his  quiet,  comfortable  study,  be  disturbing  noise,  opens  the  door  to 
feels  that  **wild  desires  are  lulled  to  eject  the  animal,  but  the  dog,  swell- 
sleep,"  that  'Hhe  love  of  man  and  ing  up  to   elephantine   size,  with 
the  love  of  God  "  are  stirring  anew  fiery  eyes  and  terrific  teeth,  reveals 
in  his  heart.     Reason  begins  again  his  hellish  origin.    The  doctor  now 
to  speak,  hope  to  bloom ;  he  yearns  proceeds  to  exorcise  the  monster, 
for  the  streams,  aye,  for  the  foun-  when,  from  the  misty  cloud,  in  the 
tain  of  life;  but  alas!  he  feels  but  dress  of  a  travelling  scbolasticos, 
too  soon  that,  much  as   he  may  steps  forth  Mephistopheles. 
wish  for  it,  contentment  no  longer       Before  proceeding  further,  it  will 
wells  from  his  breast.    But  why  is  be  well  to  point  out  the  leading 
it,  he  asks,  that  this  stream  must  so  features  of  this  Mephistopheles,  as 
soon   be  dried   up?  how  can  the  he  appears  throughout  the  poem; 
want  be    compensated  ?     He   an-  for  much  of  what  follows  will  need 
Bwers,  by  Revelation,  by  turning  for  no  further  explanation,  when    his 
consolation  to  the  New  Testament,  character  is  once  understood.  Who 
in  which  Revelation  bums  with  a  is  Mephisto  S     What  is  the  nature 
nobler  and  a  brighter  flame  than  of  this  mysterious  being  f     Ha  an- 
elsewhere.    He  resolves,  therefore,  swers  the  question    himself:     *^  I 
with  honest  heart  to  translate  a  am  the  spirrt  that  constantly  de* 
portion  of  it  from  the  original  text  nies ;  I  am  part  of  that  negative 
into  his  beloved  German,  and  opens  element  which  wills  and  works  no- 
the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St  thing  but  mischief  and  destmctioii ; 
John  for  the  purpose.    But  right  which  opposes  everything  that  ie^ 
at  the  outset  skeptical  doubts  press  because  it  is."    While  human  na- 
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tare  is  a  eomponnd  ot  good  and  Him,  beoame  maa^s  aotivitj  is  but 
evil,  Mephisto's  natute  is  the  Qn*  too  prone  to  fall  asleep,  aod  requires 
mixed  element  of  evil.  On  account  every  now  and  then  a  little  stirring 
of  this  one-sidedness  in  his  nature,  up.  But  the  very  one-sidedness  m 
he  cannot  sympathize  with  any-  his  character,  the  utter  want  of  ap«> 
thing  that  is  noble  and  good ;  nay,  preciation  of  everything  noble  and 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  compre*  good,  constitutes  sJso  his  inferiority, 
bending  either  goodness,  or  the  and  gives  assurance  against  his  final 
happiness  arising  from  its  practice,  success ;  for,  not  being  able  fully  to 
Being  solely  evil  himself  he  has  an  appreciate  human  nature,  but  jud^- 
instinctive  hatred  against  every  ing  of  it  as  of  his  own,  he  miscu* 
thing  that  is  good ;  bent  only  on  culates  the  means  of  subduing  it, 
miscmief  and  destruction,  he  clench-  and,  in  Faust^s  case,  at  least,  fails 
es  his  cold  devil's-fist  with  malicious  eotirely  in  the  attempt.  This  same 
rage  when  he  is  compelled  to  wit-  unqualified  bestiality  of  his  nature 
ness  the  unceasing  effects  of  the  also  confines  his  power  over  Faust 
'*  ever-stirring,  beneficent  creative  only  to  that  period  in  which  the 
power  f  he  would  crush  and  anni-  latter  descends  deeper  and  deeper 
nilate  everything  that  exists  and  into  the  mire  of  sensuality,  whilst 
lives,  but  most  especially  *^  that  every  step  whic^,  from  the  end  of 
damned  set,  the  brood  of  beast  and  the  first  part,  he  makes  upwards, 
man,"  which,  with  never-failing,  frees  him  more  and  more  from  the 
ever-fresh  life-blood  circulating  in  sway  of  the  adversary,  till  at  leuffth, 
its  veins,  ioill  go  on  producing  and  when  the  spiritual  in  Faust  naa 
enjoying  happiness,  in  spite  of  all  gained  again  completely  the  upper 
that  he  can  do  to  prevent  it  As  hand,  Mephisto  appears  but  as  the 
his  nature  is  one-sidedly  bestial,  mere  servant  and  bond-slave  of  him 
and  tending  only  earthward,  he  is  whose  soul  he  had  thought  it  so 
himself  incapable  of  any  noble  easy  to  carry  off,  as  even  to  venture 
thought  and  sentiment,  or  lofty  as-  on  a  wager  with  the  Almighty  on 
piration ;  he,  therefore,  sneers  at  it  his  success.  It  is  interesting  to 
with  fiendish  irony,  whenever  he  compare  this  evil  spirit  with  Mil- 
witnesses  it  in  others ;  nor  is  he  ton^s  Satan,  and  to  see  which  of  the 
always  altogether  wrong  in  his  two  is  the  worse  devil.  The  latter 
irony,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  once  knew  ^good  but  has  ehoeen 
laughs  at  Faust  for  losing  himself  evil — he  is,  in  a  word,  a  fallen  an- 
into  the  extreme  of  transcendental  gel ;  Mephistopheles  has  never /e/( 
enthusiasm.  Feeling  perfectly  sat-  good,  he  cannot  appreciate  it,  he 
isfied  with  being  the  king  of  bes-  has  from  the  beginning  been  purely 
tiality,  he  even  pities  unfortunate  evil.  Hence  we  can  with  Satan,  to 
humanity  for  being  such  uncom-  some  extent,  at  least,  sympathize, 
fortable  compounds  of  beast  and  and  as  he  is  ffrand  in  his  wicked- 
angel.  Again,  as  he  hates  every  ness  and  in  his  stubborn  suffering, 
kind  of  happiness  and  peace,  he  we  must  even  occasionally  plead 
never  ceases  to  worry  poor  mortals  guilty  to  a  feeling  akin  to  admi- 
as  soon  as  they  are  inclined  to  set-  ration ;  but  for  Mephisto  we  can 
tie  down  into  comfortable  repose,  neither  feel  sympathy  nor  ad- 
This  constitutes  his  usefulness ;  for,  miration  of  any  kind.  The  only 
it  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  pro-  sentiment  which  he  awakens  in  our 
logue  in  heaven  the  Almighty  de-  breast  is  utter  abhorrence  and  de- 
clares, that  of  all  spirits  who  deny,  testation.  We  shrink  from  him 
the  scoffer  is  the  least  offensive  to  with  dread,  and  this  feeling  of  dread 
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the  po«t  hM  with  wooderfel  skill  wotid  emnot  oAr  him  anything 
raiaed  in  us  to  the  faighsst  pitch,  by  worth  pureaing,  for  that  the  evarw 
lapreseDtitig  Mephistopheles  not  lasting  song,  ^^deny  yoniself^  re- 
only  as  the  element  of  all  evil  and  nonnee  I"  which  ^  the  Qod  withm 
mischief,  but  also  by  making  him  us  "  rings  into  oar  ean,  is  enongh 
ike  prince  and  potentate  of  every  to  s|K>il  everything  that  else  mi^t 
kind  of  perverseneas  in  the  world ;  yet  be  called  {rfMsure.  Thus,  he 
and  as  every  king  is,  in  a  measure,  concludes : 

ruled  by  his  own  laws,  so  also  Me-  .*  Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breasi, 

phisto's  power  is   limited   by  the  Life  is  a  cune,  and  death  a  longed^br 

most  absurd  regulationt^  such  as^  i^*^" 

that  he  must  ao  out  mhere  he  has  Mephisto  here,  with  malicious  irony, 

entered,  that  he  cannot  enter  ex*  remarks  that  death,  after  all,  never 

cept  thrice  summoned,  and  so  forUi.  proves  a  welcome  guest,  nnoe  he 

As  king  of  perverseneis  and  ab-  knew  of  somebody,  who  on  a  cer- 

sardity,lie  appears  espedidly  in  the  tain  night  had  not  drank  a  certsiB 

icene  in  the  witch's  kitchen,  and  brown  draught ;  however,  this  allu- 

during  the  Walpurgisnight  on  the  sion  to  his  attempted  suicide  so  es- 

Bloclnberg.  nigss  Faust,  that  he  breaks  forth  is 

But  to  return  to  Faust,  whom  we  imprecations  on   everything  thsl 

left  when  MephiBtopheles  bad  made  has  ever  chained  his  soul  to  thia 

his  appearance  as  travellingscholar.  den  of  wretchednesa  widi  flatterii^ 

Faust  has  become  already  ao  famil-  and  blinding  influences : 

»r   with   evil,   that  he   is  neiUier  ccursed,"  he  cries,  "be  each  vision  tkn 

inghtened,  nor  even  astonished,  at  befools  as 

the    strange    aight,    but    appears  Of  fame  outlasting  earthly  life, 

merely  amused  atthe  way  in  which  °rho'ura^d".?S?rSfd'."^?^ 

the  adversary  ushers  himseit  into  Accurs'd  be  Mammon,  when,  with  treai- 

his  presence.    After  a  questioner  ure, 

two  about  the  character  and  occu-  He  fires  our  hearts  for  deeds  of  might," 

etc 

pation  of  his  guest,  he  conaenta  to 

witneaa  aome  exhibition  of  hia  akill,  till  finally  he  curaea  love,  hopa^ 

provided  hia  art  be  an  agreeable  ^th,  and,  above  everything  elae^ 

one;    whereupon    Mephiatophelea  patience.    Thua  Faust  has  at  length 

summons  a  cnorua  of  his  spirits,  aevered  the  laat  link  which  ^ 

who,  with   a   aong    replete  with  united  him  to  the  divine  powei8<tf 

dreamy  viaiona  of  every  aenaual  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  cheras 

pleasure,  plunge  the  doctor  into  a  of  invisible  spirits  cries  woel  woel 

aea  of  illuaion,  and,  at  length,  lull  over  the  beautiful  world  which  he 

him  to  aleep.    On  his  next  viat  has  destroyed,  which  a  demi-god 

Mephisto  makes   his  appearance,  has  scattered  to  pieceSi    But  th^ 

however,  in  a  coat  of  acarlet,  laced  urge  alao  that  he,  the  mighty  one^ 

with  gold,  a  Spaniah  cloak  of  atiff  ahould  build  it  up  again,  ahoold 

ailk,  a  cock's  feather  in  hia  hat,  etc.,  raiae  it  again  in  hia  own  bosom, 

in  abort,  as  a  gentleman  of  quality,  that  he  should  begin  a  new  caraeri 

fie  adviaea  Fauat  to  don  a  aimilar  and  that  newaonga  ahould   then 

auit,  and  to  accept  of  hia  aervicea  peal  forth  upon  it.    Mephiatophe* 

in  the  purauit  of  unreatrained  en-  lea  ia  afraid  that  Faurt  may  unde^ 

joyment ;  the  latter  ia,  however,  of  atand  thia  hopefiil  oounael  as  it  ii 

opinion  that  probably  no  dreaa  will  meant,  he  tells  him  quickly,  theie* 

defend  him  from  feeling  the  tor-  fore,  that  the  spirits  of  the  choraa 

tare  of  this  earthly  life ;  that  the  had  been  some  of  his  own  httk 
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ones,  who  wished  to  adrifle  him  to  kHdien.  As  the  oM  tady  Is  not  at 
enter  on  a  course  of  nnrestrsined  home,  Mephistophelee  amuses  him* 
active  enjojment,  and  renews  the  se)^  nndl  her  return,  with  the  imps 
offer  of  his  services.  Fkust  assures  who  guard  the  house  in  the  ahsenoe 
him  again  of  his  oonviotion  that  of  their  mistress.  Faust,  on  the 
as  knowledge  had  never  been  able  other  hand,  disgusted  with  their 
to  satiefy  him,  so  also  earth's  pleas-  senseless  gibberish,  examines  the 
uree,  being  of  a  finite  nature,  could  furniture  of  the  apartment,  till,  at 
not  possibly  ever  leave  him  more  length,  he  stands  still  in  wrapt  won- 
satisned  than  the  pursuit  of  knowl-  der  before  a  magic  mirror,  in  whioh 
edge  had  so  hx  done.  Mephisto,  the  image  of  the  loveliest  woman 
however,  does  not  believe  Faust,  reveals  itself  to  his  eyes.  Mean* 
but  thinks  that  he  has  something  white,  the  witch  arrives,  and  Me- 
on  hand  which  cannot  fail  to  have  phistophetes  at  length  persuades 
^e  desired  effect  On  this  condi-  Faust,  after  much  resistance,  into 
tion  then  Faust  at  length  consents  taking  the  elixir,  by  the  promise 
to  make  the  compact:  *^If  ever  I  that  he  shall  shortly  see  and  possess 
stretch  myself  calm  and  composed  that  model  of  all  womankind  in 
upon  a  couch,  if  ever  I  say  to  the  flesh  and  blood.  Thus  the  poet  has 
passing  moment,  '  stay,  thou  art  so  prepared  the  way  ibr  the  appear- 
nir,'  then  may  my  death-bell  toll,  ance  of  Margaret  Of  her  we  need 
then  I  am  thine."  The  bargain  is  say  no  more  than  that  she  corn- 
dosed,  and  the  two  commence  their  bines  in  herself  everything  that 
journey.  constitutes  the  loveliness  of  woman. 
Auerbach's  wine-cellar,  at  Leip-  Her  sweet  naivete,  her  childlike 
fflg,  is  the  first  place  to  which  Me-  feith,  her  pious  enthusiasm,  her  vir- 
phistophetes  carries  Faust,  for  the  gin  modesty,  her  touching  self-fbr- 
purpose  of  letting  him  witness  how  getfulness,  when  her  heart  is  onoe 
happy  mortals  may  be  in  the  care-  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  objeot 
less  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasure,  of  her  attachment,  have  iustly  made 
Four  merry  pot-companions  are  her  an  universal  favonte,  so  that 
here  assembled,  who  play  off  coarse  even  those  who  can  see  no  other 
jests  on  each  other,  shout  out  vui-  beauties  and  attractions  in  the  trage- 
gar  songs  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  dy  of  Faustus,  acknowledge  the  un» 
drink  as  long  as  the  landlord  is  surpassed  loveliness  of  her  charao- 
willing  to  credit,  and  thus  kill  time  ter.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
without  thought  of  the  morrow,  advert  with  more  than  a  few  words 
But  neither  tlie  carousal  of  the  four,  to  the  scenes  which  succeed  Fausfft 
nor  the  song  and  juggler's  tricks,  introduction  to  Margaret,  and  de- 
with  which  Mephistophelee  enter-  velop  the  tragic  ftite  of  the  latter, 
tains  them,  have  the  least  attraction  Faust's  stately  step,  his  noble  form, 
fbr  Faust ;  he  turns  away  with  dis-  the  smile  of  his  mouth,  the  power 
gust,  and  expresses  merely  a  desire  of  his  eyes,  the  bewitcliing  flow  of 
to  depart.  Mephisto  sees  that  Faust  his  eloquence,  have  soon  captivated 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  thrown  off  her  guileless  heart,  so  that  intensest 
his  old  pedantic  studio-habits,  he,  love  for  him  leaves  room  for  no 
therefore,  thinks  it  advisable,  before  other  thought  nor  reflection.  Partly 
proceeding  farther,  to  make  him  from  unselfish  forgetfblness  of  her^ 
some  thirty  years  younger  by  an  self,  and  devotion  to  her  lover, 
elixir  of  life,  which  an  old  friend  of  partly  persuaded  by  the  sophistries 
his  is  known  to  keep.  For  this  pur-  of  her  neighbour,  Martha,  she  yields 
pose  he  carries  him  to  the  witoh's  to  Faust's  entreaties ;  but  alas  I  mis- 
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agunat  snrpnae  urom  ber  mother, 

Faust  ^ves  her  a  phial,  obtained  Fraotio  horror  seizes  her ;  sbefeeh 
from  Mepbistopbeles,  a  few  drops  as  if  the  pillars,  the  vaulted  foo^ 
from  which  are  to  act  as  a  gentle  were  dosing  in  upon  her.  She 
soporific;  hot  the  draught  proves  faints  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
fatal — it  envelopes  the  mother  into  Faust's  love  for  Margaret,  on  the 
that  long  sleep  from  which  there  is  outset,  of  course,  entirely  sodsu], 
no  awakening.  Bitterest  anguish,  has,  as  soon  as  the  innocent  loveli- 
all  the  torments  of  a  guilty  con-  ness  of  her  character  has  revealed 
science,  now  rush  upon  her,  her  itMlf  to  him,  become  more  aad 
heart  is  bursting  within  her,  all  is  more  purified.  Her  misfortunes  now 
wretchedness  and  woe;  her  tears  flow  fill  him  not  only  with  anxiety  for 
from  earliest  dawn  till  latest  night;  her,  whose  ruin  he  had  caused,  but 
she  prays  to  the  Mater  dolorosa  to  also  with  bitter  repentance  toA 
bend  her  countenance  graciously  to  wrathful  shame,  that  he,  hioiself . 
her  distress,  but  finds  comfort  no-  should  have  so  deeply  fallen.  He 
where.  Meanwhile,  her  shame  has  endeavours,  indeed,  to  drown  the 
been  noised  abroad;  her  brother,  gallinff  voice  of  his  conscienee,  fint, 
formerly  so  proud  of  his  sister,  that  by  withdrawing  into  forests  and 
he  could,  with  calm  confidence,  caverns,  there  to  sophisticate,  aad 
boast  of  her  to  his  fellow-soldiers  as  to  thank  the  sublime  spirit  that  he 
the  flower  of  all  maidens,  now  gave  him  glorious  nature  for  a  kin^ 
shrinks  from  meeting  his  compan-  dom,  with  power  to  feel  and  to  en- 
ions,  like  a  bankrupt  debtor.  In  joy  her,  and  afterwards,  by  plai^ 
order  to  avenge  his  sister's  disgrace  ing  into  all  the  Satanic  absurdities 
upon  her  seducer,  he  watches  at  of  the  Walpurgisnight ;  but  peaoe^ 
night  before  her  house,  but  in  the  contentment,  satisfaction,  he  can 
rencontre  which  ensues  he  loses  bis  nowhere  find.  In  his  own  woidS| 
life.  To  escape  from  the  horror  of  ^^he  reels  but  from  desire  to  enjoy- 
all  this  misery,  Margaret  takes  ref-  ment,  and,  in  enjoyment,  lanraidies 
uge  in  the  church ;  but  her  evil  for  desire."  This  state  of  Fam^ 
spirit  accompanies  her  also  there,  mind  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  Me- 
he  whispers  into  her  ear  how  differ-  phistopheles;  the  latter  tries,  tihere- 
ent  it  had  formerly  been  with  her,  tore,  again  and  again,  to  drag  him 
when,  full  of  innocence,  she  used  to  down  into  sensual  apathy,  by  brm^ 
come  to  the  altar  lisping  prayers,  ing  him  back  to  Margaret;  bat 
half  childish  sport,  half  God  in  her  Mephistopheles  has  both  overrated 
heart!  He  reminds  her  that  through  his  power  and  mischosen  the  bait 
her  guilt  her  mother's  soul  has  slept  with  which  to  ensnare  his  victim ; 
into  long,  long  pain,  that  her  sm  for  the  more  Faust  converses  with 
has  spilt  a  brother's  blood  on  her  Mai^aret,  the  more  his  soul  becomes 
threshold,  and  that  within  her,  even  purified,  and  himself  estranged  from 
now,  something  stirs  quickening,  the  adversary.  Her  image  accom- 
torturing  t/self  and  herself  with  fore-  panics  him  everywhere,  even  amidat 
boding  presence.  The  deep  organ  the  orgies  of  the  Blocksbei^  tbeve 
peals  forth  its  thundering  sounds,  moves  incessantly  before  him  a  pale 
the  chorus  chants  the  awral  words  form,  with  bound  feet  and  a  red 
of  the  judgment  hymn :  streak  around  her  neck,  in  wfaieh 
"Dfe8irae,dic8illE,  ^^  recognizes  his  Margaret  He 
Solvet  saedum  in  favilla.  leams  from  Mephistopheles^  toat  in 
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frantio  despair  she  has  drowned  her  the  first  part  of  Fadstas,  Goethe 
new-born  child,  and  that  the  judg-  has  represented  'the  discord  which 
meat  of  the  earthly  tribunal  has  exists  between  the  inner  man  and 
overtaken    her.    His  guilty  oon-  the  world  around  him,  and  that  the 
science  now  breaks  in  upon  him  second  exhibits  their  reconciliatioD* 
with  unrestrainahle  force ;  ne  loads  We  have  seen  that  Fanst  has  ex- 
Mephislopheles  with  curses  for  hav-  plored  all  the  regions  of  knowledge, 
ing  concealed  her  misery  from  him,  that  he  has  experienced  every  en- 
and  demands  his  aid  for  her  rescue,  joyment,  has  experimented  on  every 
The  two  arrive  at  Margaret's  prison  pleasure— from     Margaret's    love 
on  the  eve  of  her  execution.    The  down  to  the  Satanic  orgies  of  the 
overpowering  consciousness  of  the  Walpurgisnight — ^bnt  that  the  sat* 
hornble  woe  which  her  love  has  isfaction  after  which  he  has  craved, 
brought  over  her  and  hers,  of  the  the  moment  to  which  he  might 
awful  crimes  of  which  she  has  be-  say,  ^*  stay,  thou  art  so  beautifol,'' 
come  guilty,  without  ever  having  has  not  yet  come.  Both  knowledge 
intended   to  commit  them,  have  and  pleasure  have,  therefore,  suo* 
made  her  mad.    At  first  she  mifr-  cessively  proved    insufficient    In 
takes  Faust  for  the  executioner,  but  what  way,  then,  may  this  satisfaction 
when  he  falls  down  on  his  knees  be    obtained  t    There    was,  alter 
before  her,  and,  with  touching  ten-  Faust's  previous  career,  but  one 
demesfi,  calls  her  by  her  name,  she  road  to  which  the  poet  could  point 
recognizes  the  voice  of  the  once  in  answer  to  this  question :  By  en- 
dear, aye,  the  still  dear,  friend.  Yet  tering  upon  a  course  of  action — not 
soon  her  wandering  mind  turns  that  transcendental  creative  activi- 
back  to  her  guilt  and  misery ;  she  ty  beyond  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
feels  irresistibly  drawn  towards  him,  for  which  Faust  had  impatiently 
and  yet  it  seems  to  her  as  if  he  re-  longed,  but  activity  within  his  as- 
pulsed  her.    His  afiectionate  elo-  signed    earthly   sphere — unselfish, 
qnence  cannot  persuade  her  to  es-  beneficent,  prompted  neither  by  the 
cape  from  her  doom ;  she  becomes,  allurements  of  honor  nor  reward ; 
on  the  contrary,  more  and  more  for,  as  action  alone  is  the  product 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  punish-  of  all  the  powers  of  man  combined, 
ment  that  awaits  her,  till,  finally,  so,  also,  action  can  alone  be  pro- 
this  determination  becomes  settled  ductive  of   both   knowledge    and 
by  the  hateful  appearance  of  Me-  pleasure,  and  can  alone  satisfy  the 
phistopheles.    **I  am  thine,  Father,  two  opposite  natures  of  man  at  the 
save  me!  Ye  angels,  ye  holy  hosts,  same  time.    In   order  to  exhibit 
encamp  around  nie,  and  guard  me !"  Faust  thus  unselfishly,  beneficently 
She  prays,  and  shrinks  from  Faust  active,  Goethe  needed  only  to  have 
with  the  words  **  Henry,  I  am  afraid  added  the  fifth  act  of  the  second 
of  you  I"    Mephisto,  urging  again  part  to  the  last  scene  of  the  firat, 
Faust's  departure,  charactenstically  since  it  is  in  this  fifth  act,  alone,  that 
remarks  that  she  has  been  judged,  his  activity  has  assumed  a  practical 
condemned ;  but  a  voice  from  above  character.    But  Goethe's  plan  was 
replies,  **8he  is  saved  P    "Hither  a  wider  one.    He  intended  to  illus- 
to  roe!"  Mephisto  then  cries,  bur-  trate  in  Faustns  all  the  phases  of 
rying  off   his  companion,   whilst  his  own  psychological  and  intellec- 
Margaret's  voice  within  dies  away  tual  development,  to  lay  down  in  it 
in  the  words  "Henry!  Henry  I"  the  sum- total  of  the  cosmopolitan 
Thus  ends  the  first  part  views  which  he  had  acquired,  of 
It  has  been  said  before,  that  in  the  results  to  which  his  studies  and 
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madiUtions  on  almott  et ^  field  of  than  m  dwnfttie  moiiM,  and  as 

inquiry  had  led ;  he  treatSi  there-  nute  stage  directions  for  its 

fere^in  the  aeoondparlySuooeeaiyelj  performance  have,  after  his  death, 

of  Bodal  lile,  especially  in  its  high-  been  fonnd  among  his  papeni  he 

^  condition,  the  court,  and  the  haa,  no  doubt,  considered  it  csapa- 

change  from  feudalism  to  modem  ble  of  scenic  representation.     Its 

r^resentativegovernmentf  in  which  symbolic  and  allegorical  charaelar 

the  all-leveller,  money,  rules,  and  forbids,  of  courae,  the  possibili^  of 

property,  not  birth,  confers  power;  its  ever  gaining  as  universal  a  popn- 

of  nature,  with  all   its  wonderful  larity  as  the  first  part  has  enjoyed, 

produotivenesB,  which   reaches  its  and  will  continue  to  enjoy;  for 

highest  end  in  the  production  of  long  and  patient  study,  such  as  fev 

man;  of  poetic  art,  how  from  the  only  in  these  days  are  willing  to 

classical  orama  of  ancient  Greece  it  bestow  on  any  one  work,  is  reqaind 

has  gone  over  into  the  Romantic  to  fathom  its  depths  and  solve  its 

fervor  of  the  pious  minne^ngers  of  riddlefi»  yet  it  may  sa&ly  be  asaerls^ 

mediaeval  times,  till  it  has^  at  length,  that  even  the  more  superficial  readei; 

in  our  own  days,  become  the  in-  if  endowed   with  intelligence  and 

spired  champion  of  liberty,  and  all  true  asthetic  feeling,  cannot  fail  lo 

other  inalienable  rights  of  man  ;  of  be  amply  repaid  for  his  labour  by 

war,  especially  civil  war,  and  the  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  Ian* 

mutual  relations    of   church  and  ffuage,  thought,  and  imagery,  whiek 

state ;  at  last,  of  industry  and  com-  he  will  meet  in  abundance  on  almost 

merce,  on  which  the  welfare  of  na-  every  page, 
tiotts  is  founded,  and  by  which  alone       Our  limited  space,  even  if  it  vrera 

their  liberty  is  cemented  and  se-  otherwise  desirable,  does  not  penmt 

cured.    Goethe  has  thus  treated  of  us  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  tiie 

every  most  important  element  which  contents  of  the  first  four  acts  than 

has  m  modern  times  moved  and  ad-  we  have  already  done ;  but  as  lbs 

vanced  the  human  mind,  and  bis  fifth  act  contains  not  only  the  oloMg 

second  partof  Faustus  has,  therefore,  scenes  of  Faust's  earthly  career,  but 

not  undeservedly,  been    called   a  also  the  solution  of  his  pactum  witik 

^  philoBophv  of  modern  history  in  Mephistopheles,  and  his  final  daiiv* 

dramatic   K>rm."    Of   course,  the  erance  from  the  power  of  the  advar> 

name  of  dranoa,  in  the  narrower  sary  through  the  iateroeasion  of  the 

sense  of  the  word,  cannot,  with  jus-  heavenly  hosty  commissioned  by  di* 

tice,  be  applied  to  the  poem,  as  the  vine  mercy,  we  must  be  allowed  to 

very  nature  of  its  didactic  purposes  task  the  reader's  patience  for  «  fisw 

precludes  any  real  dramatic  action ;  moments  longer. 
iieDce  its  language  and  verse  is       In  the  fourth  act  Faust  haa,  by 

Bometimes  dramatic,  sometimes  lyr-  necromantic  interference,  gaiaed  ht 

ic ;    occasionally  it    aissumes    the  the  emperor  a  decinve  battle  over 

plastic  expansion  of  the  epic,  and  his  opponent,  by  which  tbe  formei^ 

then  again  bursts  forth  in  the  lofty  throne  is  saved  and  his  realin  paci. 

strains  of  tbe  religious  hymns.    Its  fied.    As  a  reward  of  his  services 

difierent  characters  also  are,  from  he  has  demanded  and  obtained  a 

the  same  cause,  all  more  or  less  al-  free  grant  of  the  sea^ore.     Heie 

legorical,  and  Faust,  himself  ap-  we  find  him  in  the  fifth  act  unceaa- 

pears  merely  as  the  symbolic  rep-  ingly  employed  with  cultivating;  and 

rasentative  of   mankind.     Goethe,  coTonisingthe  land,  which,  by  dileh* 

himself,  has  characterized  the  poem  ing  and  filling  up,  he  has  gamd 

as  being  cast  rather  in  an  operatic  from  the  ocean.  Meadowy  garden. 
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nlb^gtes  aad  woods,  bmre  sprang  up  from  the  ssa,  be  dvsi&sd ;  this  so- 
where  formerly  the  wsves  of  the  oooiBlished,  he  thinks  his  efforts 
barren  sea  dsshed  against  the  sandy  will  he  crowned  with  final  suoesM* 
beach ;  asafe harbour  has  been  con-  Then,  he  is  oonyineed,  he  will  have 
strticted,  fleets  have  been  built  and  opened  a  free  space  for  milliona  to 
■ent  ottt^  and  return  laden  with  the  dwell  upon;  not,  indeed,  to  dwell 
treasures  of  foreign  climes ;  in  short,  upon  with  security,  for  that  wonid  be 
agrieulture  and  commerce  flourish  to  fatal,  but  with  the  inestimable  bless- 
the  utmost,  and  everything  indicates  ing  of  liberty  I  "^  Yes,''  he  exclaims, 
the  material  wealth  and  progress  of  "  this  is  the  wish  that  fills  my  heart, 
the  inhabitants.  Wherever  Faost  this  would  be  wisdom's  final  pur- 
tarns  bis  eye  he  sees  the  happy  ef-  pose;  for  he  only  deserves  liberty 
ftcts  of  his  creative  activity.  There  and  life,  who,  surrounded  by  dan- 
is  but  one  small  spot  in  his  way,  a  ger,  whether  in  youth,  manhood,  or 
puny  plat  of  ground,  «with  a  de-  old  age,  is  daily  compelled  to  con* 
cayed  chapel  and  hut,  which  an  old  quer  them  for  himself.  Such  busy 
eounle,  Philemon  and  Baucis,  in-  crowd  I  would  fain  see;  on  a  free 
habit  in  quiet,  though  inactive  con*  soil  with  a  free  people  I  would  love 
tentment  FausthaSfin  vain,  offered  to  stand.  Then  I  might  say  to  the 
a  commodious  residence  on  his  do*  moment,  ^  stay,  thou  art  so  beauU* 
main  in  exchange  for  their  dilapi-  ful !'"  The  thought  that  he  has 
dated  dwellina;  the  old  couple  have  done  his  part  to  bring  about  that 
stubbornly  rerased  to  leave  their  an-  happy  time ;  the  conviction  that  the 
dent  abode,  with  which  all  the  re*  trace  of  his  earthly  career  cannot 
collections  of  their  past  life  are  and  will  not  perish  in  all  ages  to 
identified.  Tired,  at  length,  of  their  come;  the  anticipation  of  such  ex* 
unreasonable  resistance,  Faost  de-  alted  happiness  gives  him  a  pre* 
termines  to  efiect  the  exchan^  by  sentiment  of  perfect  satis&ctioB, 
gentle  compulsion ;  but  Mephisto-  and  he  sinks  back  in  death.  Me- 
pheles,  to  whom  their  removal  la  phistopheles  now  prepares  to  catch 
entrusted,  oversteps  his  orders  and  Faust's  soul  during  its  escape  from 
nees  violence;  the  old  couple  die  of  his  lifeless  body,  and  summons 
fright;  a  stranger,  who  happens  to  for  his  assistance  devils  of  various 
be  a  guest  in  thdr  bouse,  is  slain  in  degree  and  efficacy.  But  heavenly 
the  confusion;  the  dwelling  takes  hosts,composed  of  angels  and  saints, 
fire,  and  both  hut  and  chapel  are  approach  in  a  glory  from  above  to 
consumed.  Enraged  at  the  unau-  the  rescue.  With  roses,  which  the 
thorized  cruelty  practiced  by  Me-  saints  strew  upon  Faust  and  the 
phistopheles  upon  the  aged  couple,  fiends  which  surround  him,  they 
Faust  loads  him  with  curses  and  drive  off  the  latter ;  for  these  em- 
dismisses  him.  blems  of  love  act  like  fire  upon  the 
The  next  scene  contains  Faust's  infernal  crowd,  and  afflict  them  with 
death.  Arrived  at  extreme  old  age,  insufferable  torment  Mephi8to,hiin- 
he  has,  at  length,  become  blind ;  self,  at  first  fights  bravely  against 
yet,  although  he  is  thus  removed  these  strange  missils;  he  brushes 
firom  active  participation  in  his  phi-  them  off  where  he  can,  but  they 
lanthropic  schemes,  his  anxiety  to  stick  like  pitch  and  sulphur  on  his 
complete  the  work  to  which  he  has  neck.  His  head,  heart,  liver,  begin 
devoted  all  his  energy  is  still  una*  to  bum  with  a  more  than  hellish 
bated.  He  gives  orders  that  a  element,  he  thinks  it  must  be  the 
marsh  which,  with  its  noisome  ex-  fire  with  which  unhappy  lovers  are 
balations,infects  the  territory  gained  consumed!    By   degrees  a  never 
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before  experienced  pamon  for  the  part  Hie  younger  angels  break 
beaatiful  boy-angela  that  hover  forth  in  nnrestrained  rejoicinga  over 
above,  fills  him,  he  is  wrapt  in  con-  the  sttccesafal  rescue  of  Faast's  so- 
templation  of  their  lovely  fomn ;  ble  seal  from  the  power  of  the 
but,  whilst  he  thus  forgets  himself,  wicked  one ;  but  their  older  and 
Fausf  s  soul  escapes  unperceived,  more  perfect  brethren  acknowledge 
and  the  heavenly  messengers  carry  that  there  still  remuns  in  him  an 
it  triumphaAly  on  high.  Mephis*  earthly,  impure  rest,  which  divine 
to,  who  had  endeavoured  to  excite  interference  alone  can  remove, 
in  Faust  an  entirely  sensual  passion  Faust's  immortal  spirit  then  pro- 
for  Margaret,  and  had  hoped  by  ceeds  rapidly  through  various  stages 
this  means  to  obtain  possession  of  of  development,  till,  at  length,  he 
his  soul,  has  allowed  the  coveted  appears  transubstantiated  as  Doctor 
prize  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  by  him-  Marianns.  In  an  ecstatic  vision  of 
self  indulging,  at  the  decisive  mo-  the  Queen  of  heaven,  surrounded  by 
ment,  in  a  similar,  though  fsr  more  penitents,  he  addresses  her  in  rip- 
bestial  passion.  turous  terms,  pleads  for  the  helpleai 
The  conclusion  of  the  fifth  act  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  ao> 
shows  us,  at  last,  Faust's  progress  knowledges  the  need  of  divine  ds- 
after  his  removal  from  earth.  First,  liverance.  Margaret  is  of  the  num- 
holy  anchorites  are  introduced  in  ber  of  the  forgiven  penitents ;  her 
successive  spheres,  as  Pater  ecstati-  early  loved  one,  now  no  longer 
cus,  profundus  and  seraphicus.  Their  troubled,  has  returned  to  her,  and 
names,  as  well  as  the  words  which  she  humbly  prays  the  heavenly 
they  utter,  characteristically  distin-  queen  that,  as  the  new  day  wbicli 
guish  them  from  each  other,  but  all  has  dawned  on  him  still  dazzles  his 
unite  in  celebrating  eternal,  omnipo  -  eyes,  she  may  be  allowed  to  instmot 
tent  love,  as  the  essence  which  pen-  him.  But  the  Mater  gloriosa  tdk 
etrates,  purifies,  moulds  and  cner-  her  in  reply,  that  if  she  only  will 
ishes  everything,  and  gradual  reve-  raise  herself  to  ever  higher  spherei^ 
lation  of  this  divine  love  as  the  her  loved  one  will,  of  himself  fol- 
means  by  which  the  blessedness  of  low.  For,  the  mystic  chorus  inte^ 
spirits  is  developed.  Hosts  of  an-  prets,  that  which  in  woman  is  faear- 
gels  then  approach  in  the  higher  at-  en-born  and  eternal  draws  man  up- 
mosphere,  bearing  Faust's  immortal  wards. 
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A  narrow  pass,  through  low  and  swampy  ground, 
Hemmed  in  by  roofca,  yet  all-sufficient  foundj 
For  Freedom's  battle  ;  nor  does  Atlas  rise 
UpliHed  nearer  to  the  glorious  skies. 
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THB   AOTBBSS  IN   HIGH   LIVS:   AN   EPISODE  IK  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

CBAFTEE     IV. 

C«/*i»,—Herecomes Monsieur Le Beau.  siDfirle-hauded ;    and    he    has   the 

Rosahnd.—W\iYi  his  mouth  mil  of  news.  i,_r^i,  ^f^^  ««;„:««  „  „;ij  U/n—  fkof 

CWw—Which  he  wi»  pat  on  us  as  pig-  ^"^^^  ^^^^  8«/2;mg  a  wild  boar,  that 

eons  feed  their  young.                *  be  can  never  bnng  his  tusks  to  bear 

RosaUnd. — When  shall  we   be  news-  upon  him." 

crammed.-ii^  You  Like  It.  «  j  j^^p^  „  ^^-^  L'Isle,  "  that  War- 

The  next  morning  Col.  Lisle  ren  will  show  us  nianj  trophies  of 

was  seated  in  his  room,  wrapped  in  his  prowess,  or  his  dog's,  rather,  in 

his  cloak,  with  a  brasero  filled  with  the  hunt^' 

wood  embers  at  his  feet;  for  it  was  "He   had  to  pay  well  for  him, 

one  of  those  windy,  chilly  days,  though.    Fifty   moidores  was  the 

not  uncommon  in  this  fluctuating  least  his   owner   would    take  for 

climate,  and   he   was  still  invalid  him." 

enough  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  "I  sincerely  trust  that  Warren 
these  sudden  changes  of  tempera-  will  get  fifty  moidores  worth  of 
tare.  He  was,  too,  so  completely  sport  out  of  him." 
wrapped  up  in  his  meditations,  that  ^^He  went  out  yesterday  to  try 
his  servant  had  twice  to  announce  him,"  continued  Meynell,*^  but  Hat- 
that  the  adjutant  was  in  the  next  ton,  who  was  with  him,  ffot  such  a 
room.  fall,  (he  is  a  villainous  nder,  with- 

^* Here,  already  1"  said  L'Isle,  "I  out  knowing  it,)   that  they  had 

didnotexpecthim  until  ten  o'clock."  fi^reat  trouble  in  getting  him  back 

He  looked  at  his  watch.    '*  But  it  here,  and  it  broke  up  the  day's 

is  ten  already.    Here  have  I  been  sport" 

thinking  for  two  hours,  and  have  "Is  he  much  hurt?"  asked  Ulsle. 

never  once  thought  of  the  regiment  ^  No  permanent  injury.    But  he 

I  am  acquiring  a  sad  habit  of  day-  fell  on  his  head,  and,  at  first,  they 

dreaming,  or,  rather,  my  mind  has  thought  the  time  come  for  firing 

not  yet  recovered  its  tone.    Ask  blank  cartridges  over  him." 

Lieut  Meynell  to  walk  in  here."  **I  trust,  if  Hatton  is  bent  on 

The  regimental  business  was  soon  dying  in  the  field,  he  will  choose 

despatched,  and  the  adjutant,  who  some  occasion  when  they  do  not 

was  a  capital  news-monger,  began  fire  blank  cartridges." 

to  detail  the  local  news  of  the  day.  As  his  colonel  seemed  little  in- 

L'lsle liked  to  keep  himsel  f  informed  terested  in  his  sporting  intelligence, 

of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  the  adjutant  turned  to  a  topic  that 

on  the  easy  terms  of  listening  to  looked  a  little  more  like  business, 

the  adjutant.    But   this   morning  ^*  I  see  that  Commissary  Shortridge 

he  seemed  to  tire  soon  at  the  details  has  got  back." 

of  small  intelligence,  much  of  which  ''  Ah  I"  said  L'Isle,  suppressing  a 

was  of  a  sporting  character,  such  as  yawn ;  ^  where  has  he  been  ?" 

this:  '*  Warren   has  succeeded  in  "He  has  been  to  Lisbon." 

buying  the  famous  dog  at  Estremoz ;  ^  What  carried  him  there  ?"  me- 

they  say  he  will  collar  a  wolf  with-  chanically  asked  the  colonel,  evi- 

out  ceremony,  and    throttle  him  dently  not  caring  to  know, 
vou  IT.            32 
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"BoBiDeflB  of  the  oommiBssriaty  ^Shortridge  will  be  ezceedinglj 

he  says."  obliged  to  you.    Bat,^  added  Mey- 

^  So  I  sappose,"  said  L'Lsle,  care-  nell,  fishing  for  infonDation,  '^  I  did 

lesfily.  not  think  you    cared  a   farthing 

^*6ut  I  suppose  no  such  thing,**  whether  the  oommissary  got  into 

said    Meynelf.    ^^The    first   thing  good  quarters  or  no." 

these  fellows  think  of  is  not  the  ^The  commissary,"  said  L*l8k^ 

supply  of  the  troops,  but  their  own  looking  round  on  his  companioii 

comfort.    He  only  went  to  Lisbon  with  an  air  of  surprise,  then  he  ad- 

to  bring  his  wife  here."  ded,  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  ^he 

**  What  I"  said  L'Isle,  with  sud-  may  lie  in  a  ditch.    Many  a  better 

dea  interest,  *Ms  Mrs.  Shortridge  in  man  has  done  it     It  is  Mrs.  Com- 

Elvas!"  missary   for   whom  I  would    fiad 

*'Yes.    She  came  with  him  last  good  quarters/' 

night"  "  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Meynell,  ele- 

^  And  is  she  to  remain  here  any  vating  his  eye-brows  a  good  deal, 

time  ?"  ^  I  overlooked  that    But  I  was  not 

'^  As  long  as  we  stay,"  answered  aware  that  you  had  ever  seen  her.* 
Meynell,  surprised   at  the  interest  ^O,  .many  times — ^in  Lisbon,  last 
his  superior  now  showed  at  his  in-  year.    Indeed,  on  one  occasion  I 
telligence.    **  That  is,  if  Shortridge  did  her  a  well-timed  service." 
can  establish  her  here  comfortably.  **What  was  that,  if  I  may  be 
You  know,  since  the  kind's  money  permitted  to  ask?" 
has  been  passing  through  his  hands,  ^  Why,  Mrs.  Shortridge,  tfaoagh 
and  some   of  it  has  stuck  to   his  an  excellent  woman,  is  a  little  af- 
palras,  he  has  begun  to  give  him-  fiicted  with  the  disease  of  sight-see- 
self  airs.     He  speaks  with  the  most  ing;  and  had  thrust  herself,  with  a 
gentlemanly  disgust  of  the  narrow  party  of  other  heretics,  into  the  Ea- 
and  inconvenient  lodgings  they  are  triarchal    Church,  to  witness  the 
obliged  to  put  up  with.     He  told  rending  of  the  veil.    Do  you  know 
me  they  were  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  what  uiat  means,  Meynell.     I  be- 
the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  filth-  lieve  you  are  not  well  drilled  in 
iest  of  these  Portuguese,  and  sooner  theology." 
than  let  Mrs.  Shortridge  stay  there,  "•  Not  popish  theology." 
he  will  take  her  to  Portalegre,  or  •*Nor  any  other,  I  fear.     How- 
back  to  Lisbon."  ever,   a  large  detachment   of  the 

"There   will   not   be  the  least  live   and  dead  saints  were    there, 

need  of  that "  said  L^sle,  quickly ;  and,  certainly,  half  the   rabble  of 

"this  house  is  large  and  convenient  Lisbon.    In  the  rush  of  this  devout 

enough,"  and  he  looked  round  the  crowd,  Mrs.  Shortridge-  got  separa- 

apartment  into  the  room  beyond,  ted  from  her  party,  and,  between 

^  and  is  one  of  the  best  situated  in  alarm  and  exhaustion,  fell  fainting 

Elvas."  on  the  pavement    She  would  soon 

"But  you  are  occupying  it  your-  have  been  trampled  to  death,  bad  I 

self,  sir.     What  good  will  that  do  not  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 

to  Shortridge  ?"  out  bodily.    I  had  to  swear  awfully 

"  Oh,  I  will  give  it  up  to  Short-  at  the  rabble  to  make  them  give 

ridge.    It  is  quite  thrown  away  on  way." 

a  bachelor  like  me.    Now  I  am  on  "  That  was    no  small   service,* 

duty  again,  I  prefer  being  near  the  said  Meynell ;  then  glancing  at  the 

regiment,  and    shall  take   rooms  colonel's  thin  form,  "I  am   afraid 

at  the  barracks."  you  could  not  repeat  it^  jnat  sow. 
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Mrs.  Shortridge  \d  a  plump  Httle  and  the  sonorous  Spanish  mingling 

body."  with  the  abrupt  and  suueaking  Por- 

**  I  suppose  not    Yet  there  is  no  tuguese,    the  short  olack  jackets 

knowing  what    exertions   a   man  and  montero  caps,  among  the  hats 

might  make  to  save  a  pretty  wo-  and  vests,  generally  brown,  showed 

man.    However,  she  has  been  very  that  many  of  these  men  had  come 

grateful  ever  since,  and  whenever  across  the  Spanish  border.    Here 

we  meet  we  are  excellent  friends,  was  the  pig  merchant,  with  his  un- 

I  am  glad  Shortridge  has  brought  quiet  and  ear-piercing  merchandise, 

her  here.     She  is  a  different  sort  of  and  the  wine  merchant,  with  his 

person  from  himself.   She  has  some  pitchy  goat-skin  sacks,  full  of,  and 

very  pleasant  traits  of  character — in  flavouring  the  vino  verde  Col.  Brad- 

hcty  she  is  a  very  good  woman,"  shawe  so  much  abhorred.     Here 

and  he  sank  into  a  reverie,  appa-  were  peasant  women,   with  poul- 

rently  thinking  over  Mrs.  Commis-  try,  and  sausages,  and  goatVmilk 

saries*  good  qualities.  cheeses;  and  young  girls,  persua- 

Meynell  had  nothing  more  to  sively  offering  for  sale  the  contents  of 
tell,  and  hopeless  of  extracting  any-  their  baskets,  oranges,  chesnuts,  bo- 
thing  more,  now  took  leave.  But  lotas,  and  other  fruits  and  nuts, 
when  he  had  got  out  of  the  room,  Here,  in  the  crowd,  was  a  monk ; 
his  colonel  called  him  back  to  en-  there,  a  secular  priest,  and  friars  in 
quire  where  Shortridge  was  now  plenty.  And  here,  in  the  midst  of 
lodged.  Having  given  as  precise  them,  were  the  broad-faced  Eng- 
an  answer  as  he  could  to  this  ques-  lish  soldiers,  touching  their  caps  as 
tion,  the  adjutant  departed,  trying  L'Isle  passed  among  them — ^their 
as  he  went,  to  frame  such  a  defini-  faces  growing  broader  as  they  re- 
tion  of  a  good'  woman  as  would  fit  marked  to  each  other,  that  there 
his  view  of  this  case.  was  still  something  left  of  the  colo- 

This  little  conversation  seemed  to  net.     Here,  too,  were  the  lounging 

have  revived  L'Isle   a  good  deal,  citizens  of  Elvas,  who  might  have 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  personified  Otium  cum  dignitate^or^ 

pronounced  the  wind  to  have  fallen,  in  plain  English,  laziness;  but,  for 

and   that,  after  all,  it  was  a  very  the  presence  of  some  of  the  gentle* 

pleasant  day.     Calling  his  servant  men  of  the  brigade,  who  were  saun- 

to  bring  his  boots  and  brush  his  tering  about  with  their  hands  in 

clothes,  he  was  soon  after  on  the  their  pockets,  as  if  caring  for  no- 

praga  of  Elvas.  thing,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  or, 

This  exhibited  a  busy  scene ;  for  at  once,  too  proud  and  lazy  to  do 

the  troops  quartered  in  Elvas  created  it — not  much  caring  which   way 

a  market,  and  drew  a  concourse  of  their  steps  led  them,  but  expecting, 

people  from  the  surrounding  ftoun-  of  course,  every  one  to  get  out  of 

try.     Asees  laden  with,  or  just  un-  their  way.     Yet  a  spark  of  interest 

laden   of,  country    produce,    were  would,  at  times,  shine  out  fi'om 

grouped  about    the    square,  each  them  at  the  sight  of  a  neat  figure, 

with  bis  nose  tied  up  in  a  net,  that  or  a  pretty  face,  among  the  rustic 

he  might  not  eat  his  saddle  or  pan-  belles,  whose  love   of  bright  and 

niers.    Bullock    carts   were  seen,  strongly  contrasted  colours  in  dress, 

here  and  there,  among  them,  many  attracted  the  eye,  and  gave  variety 

of  the  oxen  lying  down  with  their  legs  to  the  scene, 
doubled  under  them,  taking  advan-       Some  of  these  ^ntlemen  stopped 

tage  of  the  halt  to  enjoy  their  nesta,  L'Isle  to  talk  with  him.  But,  avoid- 

A  crowd  of  peasants  hovered  about,  ing  any  prolonged  conversation,  he 
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hastened  acroes  the  jmifo,  into  one  tradesmaD,  he  had,  in  a  few  yean^ 
of  the  narrow  and  uncleanly  streeta,  contrived  to  line  hie  pockets  ex- 
alon^  which  he  picked  his  way,  ceedingly  well,  and  had  now  grown 
wishing  that  he  had  authority,  for  a  ambitious  of  social  position, 
few  days,  to  turn  the  good  people  How  caroe  it  then,  when   the 
of  Elvas,  clergy  and  all,  into  scav-  commifisary  had  expressed  very  a> 
engers,  and  enter  on  a  thorough  piously  his  delight  at  seeing  CoL 
purification  of  the  place,  beginning  L'Isle  again,  and  jet  more  at  see- 
with  the  persons  of   the  people,  ing  him  so  much  better  in  health 
themseWes.    A  moral  purincation  and  strength  than  he  had  dared  to 
might  possibly    follow,  but  could  hope,  Ulsle  condescendingly  mts 
not  possibly  precede  this  physical  him  to  understand  that  the  pfess- 
cleansing.    Walking  along,  divided  ureof  this  meeting  was  not  all  on  the 
between  these  thoughts  and  the  ne-  commissary^s  side  ?    When  Sboit- 
cessity  of  looking  for  the  place  he  ridge  congratulated  him  on  his  pro- 
was  searching  for,  he  heard  himself  motion,  and  yet  more  on  the  higli 
called  by  some  one  behind   him.  deserts  that  had  drawn  in  upon 
He   turned ;   it  was    Commissary  him,  Ulsle's  manner  implied   that 
Shortridge,  himself^  who  being  rath-  the  commissary's  good  opinion  gave 
er  heavy,  was  a  little  out  of  breath  him  greater  confidence  in  himself 
through  his  exertions  to  overtake  How  could  L'Isle  do  this  %  Simply 
him.  because  the  proudest  and  beat  of 
Now,  there  were  a  good  man^  us  can   tolerate,  and  even  flatty, 
things  that  Lisle  despised.    But,  if  those  we  despise,  when  we  have  ur- 
there  was  anything  that  he  did  des-  gent  occasion  to  use  them, 
pise  beyond  all  others,  it  was  a  com-  The  commissary  then   said,  ''I 
missary.     A  fellow  who  makes  his  have  brought  Mrs.  Shortridge  with 
gains  where  all  other  men  make  me  to  Elvas.*' 
Uieir  losses;  who  devotes  himself  to  ^'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  an- 
his  country's  service  for  the  express  swered    Lisle,  without  betraying 
purpose  of  cheating  it;  who  seizes  that  he  knew  it  before,  '^eveii  one 
the  hour  of  its  greatest  want  and  English  lady  is  a  precious  addition 
weakness,  to  ble^  it  most  freely ;  to  our  society  in  tnis  dull  place.'' 
who,  as  often  as  he  can,  wlU  to  his  '*  Mrs.  Shortrid^  has  never  for- 
country  straw  for  hay,  chaff  for  corn,  gotten  your  rescuing  her  from  nn- 
and  bones  for  beef.    The  master-  der  the  feet  of  the  idolatrous  rabble 
stroke  of  whose  art  is  to  get  passed,  of  Lisbon.    She  is  still  a  strong 
by  fraudulent  vouchers,  accounts  friend  of  yours,  and  will  be  deli^^hted 
full  of  imaginary  articles,  charged  to  see  you,  as  soon  as  she  is  mts- 
at  fabulous  prices;  in  short,  a  man  tress  of  a  decent  apartment.'* 
who  loves  war  more  than  Mars  or  **  Where  is  she  nowT 
Achilles;  reaping,  amidst  its  blood  "  Not  far  from  here — but  in  sodi 
and  havoc,  a  rich  harvest  in  safety,  an  abominable  hole,  that  a  lady  is 
Our  commissary  was  not  quite  equal  naturally  ashamed  to  be  caught 
in  professional  skill  to  some  of  his  there  by  any  genteel  acquaintance." 
brethren.    Perhaps  he  had  some  *^  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that 
small  remnant  (A  conscience  left,  or  she  is  so  badly  lodged." 
of  patriotism,  or  of  loyalty,  or  of  ^  Our  officers,"  said  Shortridge, 
caution,  which  withheld  him  from  have  taken  up  all  the  best  hooses ; 
plundering  king  and  country  vrith  and  the  troops  being  quartered  fa«« 
both    hands.    Nevertheless,    from  hasattracled  such  an  additional  pop- 
being    an    unprosperous    London  ulation  from  the  country  around, 
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that  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  pered  woman  in  the  world,  it  would 

cany  Mrs.  Shortridge  to  rooms  in  cause  a  domestic  rebellion,  and  we 

the  barracks"  would  soon  see  her  posting  back  to 

"That  will  never  do,"  said  L'Isle.  Lisbon,  and  London,  perhaps,  with- 

**  But,  pray,  if  I  am  in  her  neigh-  out  leave  or  license.  Do  you  forget 

bourhood,  let  me  call  on  Mrs.  Short-  how  she  yearns  after  the  two  little 

rid^e,  and  welcome  her  to  Elvas."  boys  she  left  at  home,  that  you  ven- 

Thus  urged,  the  commissary  led  ture  to  aggravate  so  her  regrets  at 
the  way,  and  soon  reached  his  lodg-  leaving  England  ?" 
ings.  They  found  the  lady  in  a  "How  can  I  help  it!"  said  Short- 
room  of  some  size,  but  dark,  dirty,  ridge,  looking  much  out  of  counte- 
and  offensive  enough  to  eye  and  nance,  "  I  have  been  into  a  dozen 
nose,  to  disgust  her  with  Elvas,  and  houses,  and  these  rooms  are  the 
drive  her  back  to  Lisbon,  without  largest  and  least  comfortless  I  can 
unpacking  the  numerous  trunks,  find." 

baskets,  band-boxes,  and  portable  **  I  would  pitch  my  tent  in  the 
fumiture,which  lumbered  the  room,  prapa,  and  pass  the  winter  in  it," 
There,  her  tnan-servant  was  arrang-  said  L'Isle,  "  sooner  than  share  with 
ing,  under  her  direction,  while  she  these  people  the  pig  sties  they  call 
was  good-humouredly  trying  to  their  houses." 
pacify  her  maid,  who,  with  tears  in  "  But  a  lady  is  not  quite  so  hardy 
her  eyes,  was  protesting  that  she  or  fearless  as  a  soldier,"  said  Mrs. 
could  not  sleep  another  night  in  Shortridge,  "  and  needs  more  sub- 
that  coal  hole,  into  which  the  peo-  stantial  shelter  and  protection  than 
pie  of  the  house  had  thrust  her,  and  a  canvas  wall." 
which  they  would  persist  in  calling  "  I  have  some  thoughts  of  get- 
a  chamber.  ting  rooms  in  the  barracks,"  said 

Mrs.  Shortridge,  a  plump  and  Shortridge;  "  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
pretty  woman  of  eight  and  twenty,  for  a  lady  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
was  a  good  deal  fluttered  at  seeing  rank  and  file." 
such  a  visitor  at  such  a  time.  She  "  Of  course  not  By-the-bye," 
declared  "that  she  did  not  know  said  Lisle,  as  if  he  had  just  thought 
whether  she  was  more  delighted  or  of  it,  "I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  get 
ashamed  to  see  Major — T  beg  your  quite  well,  to  take  quarters  at  the 
pardon — Colonel  L'Isle,  in  such  a  barracks — ^I  lodge  too  far  from  the 
place.  We  who  have  been  accus-  regiment  now.  I  may  aswellhast- 
tomed  to  a  suite  of  genteel  apart-  en  my  removal,  and  transfer  mj 
ments  wherever  we  went."  L'lsle  prese'nt  abode  to  you.  My  house  is 
cast  his  eye  around  the  forlorn  and  large,  well  situated,  and'  not  more 
dismal  walls.  "Let  me  beg  you,  dilapidated  than  everything  else  is 
Col.  L'Isle,  to  be  conveniently  near-  in  this  country.  It  will  suit  Mrs. 
sighted  during  your  visit.  I  would  Shortridge  as  well  as  a  Portuguese 
not,  for  the  world,  have  our  present  house  can  suit  an  English  lady." 
domicil,and  our  household  arrange-  "  But  I  cannot  think  of  turning 
ments,  minutely  inspected  by  your  you  out  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge. 
critical  eye."  "  You  are  still  an  invalid,  and  need 

Without  minding  her  protest,  he  every    comfort    and    convenience 

completed  a  deliberate  survey,  then  about  you." 

said,  suddenly,  "  Why,  Shortridge.  "  I  am  nearly  as  well  as  I  ever 

how  could  you  think  of  shutting  up  was  in  my  life,"  answered  L'Isle, 

a  lady  in  such  a  dungeon?    If  Mrs.  "  a  little  like  the  lean  knight  of  La 

Shortridge  were  not  the  best  tem-  Mancba,  it  is  true ;  but  time  and 
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good  feeding  will  soon  care  that  little  convasadon  he  had  just  b A 

And  let  me  tell  you,  good  feeding  with  his  own  colonel,  not  forgot- 

is  the  order  of  the  day  here,  jost  ting  to  gire  a  few  extra  toudiea  to 

now.    I  am  only  afraid  we  will  eat  the  expresnons  of  satisfaction  that 

up  the  country  around,  before  the  the  news  of  Mra.  Shortridge's  anv 

opening  of  the  campaign.     But  my  val  had  called  forth.     After  nUiBg 

present  house  has  a  fanlt  to  me  and  twisting  the  matter  to   tlMr 

which  will  be  none  to  yoa.    There  own  satisfaction,  they  parted,  and 

is  no  stabling  for  my  horses,  unless  the  colonel  continued   his  stroB, 

I    follow  the  Portn/iruese  custom,  chewing  the  cud  of  the  last  nevs 

and  lodge  them  in  the  ground  floor  he  had  swallowed.     An  hour  or  so 

of  the  bouse.     I  have  to  keep  them  after,  whom  should  he  meet  with, 

at  the  barracks,  and  like  to  be  so  the  greatest   good   luck,  hot     the 

auartered,  that  I  can  put  my  foot  in  comnussary,  himseIC  Now,  Shoft- 
le  stirrup  at  a  minute's  warning."  ridge  was  rather  a  faTOorite  with 
The  commissary  and  his  wife  the  colonel,  being  a  man  who 
made  many  Mrruples  at  accepting  knew  how  to  make  himself  oseM. 
his  offer,  but  Ulsle  overruled  them,  For  instance,  he  was  the  very  a^vnt 
and  at  length  it  was  settled  that  he  who  had  so  judiciously  decliDed 
should  march  out  at  the  end  of  purchasing  the  refuse  sherry 
three  days,  and  Mrs.  Shortridge  and  which  Soult,  Victor  h  Co.  had 
suite  should  garrison  the  vacant  temptnously  left  on  the  market; 
post"  while,  with  equal  judgment  and 
^  And  now  I  will  leave  you,"  said  promptitude,  he  had  laid  in  for  the 
Ulsle ;  "I  will  finish  my  visit  when  mess  an  abundant  stock  of  the  best 
vou  are  more  suitably  lodged.  I  Port,  Malmsey  and  Madeira.  Two 
know  bow  annoying  it  must  be  to  such  cronies,  meeting  for  the  first 
a  neat  English  woman  to  receive  time  for  ten  days,  had  much  oon- 
her  friends  in  such  a  place  as  this,"  ference  together ;  in  the  course  of 
and  he  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Commissary  which  the  colonel  learned  all  about 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  attentions,  the  straits  Mrs.  Shortridge  was  pat 
and  of  a  growing  conviction  that  to  for  lodgings,  and  how  she  wras  to 
they  were  people  of  some  impor-  be  relieved  through  the  considerate 
tanee  and  fashion.  kindness  of  Lisle.  This  led  to  a 
The  military  gentleman  in  Elvas  minute  account  of  the  occasion  on 
had,  most  of  them,  abundant  leis-  which  their  acquaintance  b^an, 
ure  of  their  hands,  and,  like  the  and  rather  an  exaggerated  slate- 
Athenians  in  St.  Paul's  day,  spent  ment  of  the  social  relations  existing 
their  time' in  little  else  *4han  either  between  the  aristocratic  colonel  and 
to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing  the  Shortridge  firm, 
every  day.*'  Col.  Bradshawe,  strol-  "I  have  been  sometimes  galled 
ling  about  the  frajqa  with  this  and  ruffled  by  his  haughty  manner,'* 
praiseworthy  object,  had  the  luck  said  the  commissary ;  ^bnt  now  I 
to  meet  with  Adjutant  Meynell,  know  it  is  only  his  manner.  He  is 
and  at  once  began  to  pump  him  for  very  considerate  of  other  people, 
news.  But  the  adjutant,  being  a  and  is  getting  more  and  more  ag'reea- 
man  of  the  same  kidney,  needed  no  ble  every  day." 
pumping  at  all.  He  at  once  com-  The  commissary  not  having,  like 
menced  laying  open  to  the  colonel,  the  colonel,  nothing  to  do,  now  took 
under  the  strictest  injunctions  to  his  leave;  a  little  surprised,  ho wev< 
secrecy,  the  thing  weighing  most  er,  seeing  how  glad  Bradshawe  bad 
on  his  mind,  which  was  the  curious  been  to  meet  with  him,  at  his  not 
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invitiiig  him  to  dine  tbat  day  with  things  that  are  not  to  be  published 

ibe  mees,  as  be  had  often  done  be-  on  parade,  like  a  general  order.'* 

fore.  His  discreet  auditors  assenting  to 

It  was  observed  at  the  mess  table  this  truth,  he  then  gave  a  full  de- 
of  the  —  regiment,  that  the  colonel  tail  of  Adjutant  MeynelPs  morning 
was  in  particularly  fine  spirits  to-  conversation  with  bis  col  on  el,  paint- 
day.  Always  companionable,  he,  ing  broadly  and  brightly  L'IsIe's 
this  day,  enjoyed  his  dinner,  his  surprise  and  delight  on  hearing  that 
glass,  and  his  jokes,  and  other  men's  Mrs.  Shortridge  was  in  Elvas. — 
iokes,  with  peculiar  ptisto.  At  "  What  do  you  think  of  that.  Fox  8" 
length,  however,  the  table  grew  Major  Fox  thought  L'Isle  very 
thin.  Duty,  pleasure,  satiety,  and  imprudent  "But  he  is  young  yet, 
restlessness,  took  off  man  after  man,  and  lacks  secrecy  and  self-com- 
particularly  of  the  younger  ofQicers,  mand." 

and  the  colonel  was  left  at  last  to  '*  I  had  not  well  digested  what 
the  support  of  three  or  four  of  his  Meynell  had  told  me,"  continued 
special  confidants,  the  staunchest  Bradshawe,  "  when  I  met  Short- 
sitters  in  the  regiment  ndge,  and  lo !  L'Isle  had  already 

Gathering  them  around  him,  he  found  them  out  in  their  dirty  lodg- 
called  for  a  fresh  decanter,  filled  ings ;  '*  and  the  colonel  went  on  to 
their  glasses,  and  ordered  the  last  repeat  and  embellish  Shortridge's 
servant  out  of  the  room.  After  narrative  of  L'Isle's  kind  attention, 
slowly  draining  his  glass,  and  dwell-  and  the  origin  of  their  intimacy, 
ing  awhile  on  the  rich  flavour  of  Various  were  the  comments  of  the 
the  wine,  he  remarked  :  company  on  the  affair.  But  they 
.  "We  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  all  agreed  to  the  justness  of  their 
gratitude  to  Shortridge,  for  the  good  colonel's  criticism,  when  he  re- 
faith  in  which  he  executed  these  marked,  "  that  scene  in  ^he  Fatri- 
little  commissions.  They  are,  we  archal  Church  must  have  been  ex- 
should  remember,  quite  beside  his  ceedingly  well  got  up.  I  should 
official  duties.  I  never  tasted  better  like  much  to  have  been  by.  Have 
Madeira  of  its  age  in  my  life — it  you  ever  remarked  that  a  woman 
almost  equals  my  lord's  best,  which  never  faints  out-and-out,  when  there 
is  ten  years  older;  and  I  do  not  think  is  no  man  near  enough,  and  ready 
that  Shortridge  made  more  than  enough,  to  catch  her  before  she 
two  fair  profits  out  of  us.  I  met  falls  to  the  ground  ?" 
him,  by-the-bye,  to-day,  and  would  This  was  a  physiological  fact  as 
have  had  him  to  dine  with  us;  but,  to  female  fainting,  that  some  of  the 
for  certain  reasons,  I  think  his  best  company  admitted  was  new  to  them, 
place,  just  now,  is  at  home,  watch-  "  Now,  you  are  all  sharp  fellows," 
ing  over  his  domestic  relations."  said  Bradshawe,  with  a  patronizing 

**  What  is  there  in  them,"  ex-  wave  of  the  hand,  "  and  some  of 

claimed  one  of  the  party,  "  that  you  profess  to  be  men  of  intrigue  ; 

needs  such  close  watching  ?"  yet  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  you 

The  colonel  seemed  n>r  a  mo-  can  tell  me  why  the  house  is  not 
ment  to  debate  in  his  own  mind  the  handed  over  to  Shortridge  until  at 
propriety  of  making  a  revelation,  the  end  of  three  days." 
then  said :  "  We  are  all  friends  One  suggested  one  reason ;  an- 
here ;  and  while  it  is  desirable  in  other,  another.  But  wine  had  failed 
our  profession,  and  in  all  others,  to  to  sharpen  their  wits,  and  he  scorn- 
know  thoroughly  the  men  we  live  fully  rejected  their  solutions, 
among,  still  there  are  many  little  "  Three  days  may  be  needed," 
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aaid  he,  gravely,  ''  to  fit  a  doable  bat  still,  th^e  k  a  propriety  to  bi 
set  of  keys  to  every  lock  in  the  observed.  To  think,"  Gontiniied 
hoose.  Shortridge  will  have  one,  Bradshawe,  with  a  coantenaaoe  of 
Ulsle  may  keep  the  other,  and  with  comic  horror,  of  his  proposing  to 
it  the  power  of  letting  himself  in  make  oar  friend  Shortridge  lie  in  a 
and  oat,  at  any  minnto  of  the  twen-  ditch,  for  his  accommodation!  Our 
ty-four  hoars."  panctilions  comrade  is  getting  to 

How  stupid  did  his  companions  be  a  very  bare-iiBMsed  fellow.  Jnt 
think  themselves.  The  thing  was  snatched  from  the  brink  of  the 
now  patent  to  thednllestapprehen-  graye,  too,"  added  he,  in  a  soddes 
sion.  fit  of  pioas  indignation ;  "  what  t 

''It  is  carious,"  continued  the  deliberate, cold-blooded  fellow!" 
colonel,  **  that  Shortridge,  so  keen  Having  thus,  by  fitting  a  km 
a  fellow  in  all  business  transactions,  chance  hints  to  each  other,  brougkt 
(for  both  we  and  the  government  out  a  pretty  piece  of  Spanish  is- 
have  found  him  too  sharp  for  us  trigue,  that  would  have  delighted 
before  now,)  should  be  in  these  Calderon  or  Lope  de  V^a,  the 
little  delicate  domestic  relations  colonel  emptied  the  decanter,  by 
such  an  egregious  gull.  Yon  all  filling  the  glasses  all  round,  and 
know  I  do  not  view  these  little  mat-  each  man  emptying  his  glaa^  the 
ten  from  the  parson's  point  of  view;   company  dbpersed. 

(  3b  be  Continued.) 
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Scott,  who  thy  0000117*8  honoured  flag  bast  borne, 
Full  high  advanced,  on  many  a  doubtful  field. 
With  atubborn  courage  that  disdained  to  yield, 

And  on  thy  brow  the  laurel  wreath  hast  worn. 

Nor  from  the  foe,  so  often  taught  to  mourn, 
And  flee  the  "Gorgon  terrors'*  *  of  thy  shield; 
Though  years  forbid  that  thou  again  may*st  wield 

Th*  avenging  sword,  to  thee  our  hearts  still  turn 
With  grateful  homage,  and  with  pride  conspire 

To  fill  the  ample  measure  of  thy  fame ; 
Second  to  his  f  who  fed  the  vestal  fire 
Of  Liberty,  until  the  feeble  blase 
Lit  up  the  world  with  its  resplendent  rays — 

And  second  only  to  that  peerless  name .' 


*6rey.    f  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  conntif 
men."    N§c  viget  quidquam 
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MARION. 
IX. — PSAOX. 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Of  seven  long  years  the  work  is  done ; 
Far  through  the  land  the  cheering  light 

Of  peace  with  welcome  radiance  gilds 
The  lowliest  vale,  the  loftiest  height, 

The  cot,  the  hall,  with  rapture  fills ; 
Matron  and  maid  alike  rejoice, 
Grey  headed  seniors  and  their  boys, 
The  widow's  heart  forgets  its  pain— 
The  lost  has  not  been  lost  in  vain. 
And  peace  may  fill  his  place  again — 
The  mother,  of  h^r  sons  bereaved, 

At  last  finds  solace  and  relief; 
In  freedom  fov  their  home  achieved. 

She  feels  a  balm  that  soothes  her  grief. 
No  lot  so  low  but  sees  a  bliss 
In  Peace  and  Hope's  fair  promises. 

And  what  of  those  who  daily  led, 
ThroDgh  years  of  want  and  sufiering  bled. 
Unpaid,  half-armed,  half-clad,  half-fed  ; 
Of  those,  whose  iron  nerves  had  riven 

The  chain  that  bound  the  timid  crowd ; 
And  to  its  loud  acclaims  had  given 

Their  present  raptures  long  and  loud—- 
The  ragged  soldier— what  of  him? 

Do  open  hands  their  gifls  bestow — 

Do  hearts  with  generous  ardour  glow — 
Honouring  the  mutilated  limb, 
The  gaunt,  scarred  frame?    With  garlands  bound, 
Praised,  petted,  followed,  flattered,  crowned, 
March-worn  and  labour-wasted  now, 
Unfit  for  toil  of  spade  and  plough ; 
Finds  he  at  last  some  happier  lot. 

Some  place  of  ease  and  bounteous  cheer? 
His  wounds  and  suflerings  are  forgot. 

His  claims  excite  a  smile  or  sneer, 
Disbanded,  scattered  to  the  winds, 
No  home  of  rest  the  veteran  finds ; 
A  burthen  to  his  country  grown 

Compelled  to  beg  or  take  his  bread ; 
No  our,  that  gnaws  his  lonely  bone. 

More  grudgingly  was  ever  fed. 
Upon  that  bright  December  day, 
When  crowded  transports  filled  the  bay 
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To  bear  the  conquered  hosts  away, 
The  raptaroQs  joy  had  been  complete 

If,  while  the  faTOuring  breezes  blew, 
The  bay  had  borne  another  fleet 

Of  transports  for  the  conqaerors,  too ; 
Fond  wishes,  then,  for  faronring  ^es 
Had  filled  the  soldiers  parting  sails, 
Warm  hopes  had  moved  the  people's  heart 

That  Fortune,  with  aospicioas  hand. 

Would  lead  to  some  far  richer  land 
The  veteran,  and  her  gifts  impart. 
The  amplest,  fairest,  so  that  they. 
For  them  who  won  that  glorious  day. 
No  burthen  bore  of  food  or  pay; 
The  debt  of  gratitude  too  great, 
They  left  the  soldier  to  his  fate. 

Tet,  though  the  baser  spurned  his  claim. 
And  scorned  the  warrior's  honest  fame. 
All  generous  hearts,  a  nbble  few, 

Amid  the  vile  more  purely  bright, 
As  scattered  stars,  in  skies  of  blue, 

Shine  clearest  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 
All  generous  hearts  with  grief  deplore 
The  war-worn  soldier's  scanty  store, 
The  country's  promise  falsely  spoken, 
The  contract  made,  and  meanly  broken, 
The  garb  of  rags,  the  dole  of  food, 
The  country's  base  ingratitude  ; 
And  gentler  hearts  with  pity  glow. 
And  favours  fairer  hands  bestow, 
And  love's  sweet  sympathies  impart 
Their  treasure  to  the  veteran's  heart, 
His  toils  reward,  his  fortunes  cheer, 
Who  more  than  he  deserves  the  fair  ^ 


For  him,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 

Who,  in  his  country's  darkest  honr, 
Still  bade  her  dauntless  banner  wave, 

Still  challenged  the  invader's  power; 
For  him  one  gentle  boaom  warmed, 

One  eager  ear,  intent  to  hear, 
Insatiate  sought  the  tale  that  charmed 

Her  heart  with  Marion's  bright  eareer : 
She  cherished  the  heroic  name, 

The  courage,  ever  prompt  to  dare. 
The  Patriot  Ohiefs  unspotted  fiime. 

The  noble  spirit,  prone  to  spare, 
That  through  long  years  of  civil  strife 
With  wrong  and  ranoorons  passions  rife, 
Had  passed  without  reproach  or  fear, 

And  now  oould  ohnllange  friend  or  foe. 
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In  all  that  brave  and  bright  career, 

One  blot  or  stain  or  shade  to  show, 
Conscious  no  mortal  tongue  could  speak 
A  charge  to  flush  his  manly  cheek. 

With  warm  devotion,  many  a  day, 

Her  hand  bad  smoothed  the  warrior's  way  j 

The  wanted  aid  had  alvrays  lent. 

And  many  a  secret  message  sent 

To  warn  him  of  the  cunning  wile. 

The  Briton's  wrath,  the  Tory's  guile ; 

And,  now,  his  suit  the  warrior  pays. 

Nor  pays  in  vain— she  loved  to  praise 

The  chief  and  matchless  partisan  ; 

And  from  the  chief  to  love  the  man 

Is  but  an  easy  step,  'tis  said. 

Though  silver  threads,  not  singly  now. 
About  the  woer's  temple  spread. 

And  broader  showed  his  noble  brow ; 
But  still,  in  minstrel's  tale,  is  sung, 
That  love,  if  true,  is  ever  young, 
Nor  fails,  with  all  his  purest  light. 

With  tenderness  as  warm  and  true. 

In  winter  climes  to  shine  as  bright 
As  sixteen  summers  ever  knew. 


Z.-i>BBTXEEMENT. 

Sweet  is  repose  by  labour  earned, 

And  safely  won  from  perils  past, 
As  skies,  through  breaking  clouds  discerned. 

Are  brightened  by  the  stormy  blast, 
And  smile  upon  the  gazer's  sight 
With  soAer  blue  in  purer  light. 
Amid  his  old  ancestral  woods. 

The  forest  pines,  that  sentries  stand, 

Like  marshalled  giants  of  the  land, 
To  guard  its  solemn  solitudes. 
The  mansion  house  of  Marion  rose, 

With  peace,  and  love,  and  honours  blest. 
Of  weary  wars  a  fitting  close ; 

A  place  of  joy,  a  home  of  rest, 
A  shrine  of  hospitality. 

Its  open  portal  sought  the  eye 
Of  every  stranger  wandering  by, 

And  with  a  welcome,  sure  and  warm, 
Enticed  his  lingering  step  to  stay. 

And  won  him,  with  a  growing  charm, 
To  loiter  joyous  weeks  away ; 

Around  the  board,  of  ample  cheer. 
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With  heart's  still  young,  from  day  to  day, 
The  stern  old  warriors  rerelled  there, 

Alert  and  strong,  though  worn  and  gray, 
And  talked,  with  never  wearied  ear. 

Or  tongue,  of  battles  fought  and  won; 
And,  sometimes,  with  a  soldier's  tear, 

They  named  the  names  of  comrades  gone, 
Brave  hearts,  but  fated  not  to  see 
Their  country's  final  victory. 

About  the  mansion  broadly  lay 

Green  pastures  for  the  generous  steed, 
There  colts  securely  frisk  and  play, 

And  flocks  and  herds  at  pleasure  feed  ; 
With  bell  adorned,  about  the  lawn, 

His  lithe  limbs  formed  almost  for  flight, 
A  forest  deer,  a  spotted  fawn. 

Leaps  gracefuIly->-its  eye  of  light 
Made  animate ;  a  spirits  eye 
Shone  never  yet  more  radiantly. 

Broad  fields  and  fertile  swamps  sustain 

Their  crops  of  maize  and  golden  grain ; 

Long  garners,  with  an  endless  store 

Of  pulse  and  roots  are  running  o'er ; 

And  still,  to  aid  the  mansiona  fare, 

Woods,  fioods,  their  various  gifts  prepare; 

The  bearded  gobler's  ample  weight. 

Fit  for  a  festival  of  state; 

Blue  teal  and  summer  ducks  supply 

Another  faultless  luxury; 

And  rice-reared  birds — more  delicate 

A  dainty,  princes  never  ate: 

The  lake,  the  pond,  their  daily  dish 

And  sport  bestow,  of  various  fish. 

The  choicest  product  of  the  stream, 

Delicious  trout  and  peerless  bream. 

But  chiefest  of  the  country  cheer. 

Fat  haunches  of  the  forest  deer— 

Not  like  the  herds,  park-fed  and  tame, 

That  give  no  taste  of  sylvan  game— 

These  range  at  will  the  distant  woods, 

And  browse  the  glades  and  swim  the  floods ; 

And,  when  the  hunter's  horn  is  heard, 

And  opening  dogs,  are  on  the  cry, 
No  spurt  so  deeply  ever  stirred 

The  heart  with  joy-~the  hunter's  eye 
Flashes  with  fire,  he  spurs  his  steed 
Through  bush  and  brake  with  furious  speed, 
Till  reached  the  stand,  his  steady  aim 
And  sharp  shot  stop  the  flying  game. 
Brave  sports,  and  worthy  to  impart 
Due  vigour  to  the  hand  and  heart. 
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To  train  tham  for  the  bolder  game 
That  guards  their  country's  flag  and  fame  j 
Who  has  not  felt  the  joy  they  give, 
And  loved  the  life  the  hunter's  live, 
When  free  as  air  he  widely  roves 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  fields  and  groves. 
Where  nerve  and  eye,  from  every  scene, 
Fatigue  and  toil,  grow  strong  and  keen,* 
Fit,  too,  the  sport  for  veterans,  when 
The  bolder  hunting  past  of  men — 
They  want  some  mimic  scene  of  strife 
To  mind  them  of  their  ancient  life. 

Here,  prompt  to  do  each  generous  deed, 

The  widow  and  the  orphan  feed, 

With  ready  hand  and  open  door, 

To  right  the  wronged,  to  aid  the  poor : 

In  every  plan  for  good  to  lead, 

To  g^ve  desert  its  fitting  meed. 

Truth,  knowledge,  virtue  to  sustain. 

The  jars  and  ills  of  peace  restrain 
'  With  vigorous  hand  and  steady  rein, 

He  lived  beloved — his  waning  years 
Flowed  softly  as  a  river  flows, 
Where  green  and  flowery  banks  enclose 

A  quiet  stream,  that  gently  bears 

Its  tribute  to  the  parent  deep, 

And  in  its  bosom  sinks  to  sleep. 


TRANSLATION   OF   PRATER, 
CX>MPOSED  IN  LATIN,  BT  MARY,   QUSKN  OT  SCOTS. 

My  Lord  and  my  Grod ! 

I  have  trusted  in  Thee, 
Jesus,  beloved ! 

Now  liberate  me ! 
In  bitterest  chains,  in  misery's  pains, 

I  long  towards  Thee ! 
I  languish  and  moan,  I  inwardly  groan, 
I  kneel  at  Thy  throne ; 
Adore  Thee,  implore  Thee,  to  liberate  me  ! 
Now  liberate  me ! 
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THB^RINGKSS    ILSE. FROM  THE   GBRMAK. 

There  was  a^Carful  confusion  of  so  "pure,  so  bright,  so  youthfully 
seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  daring  the  fresh.  ^  How  lovely  it  is  T  1m 
sin-flood — all  the  waters  of  earth  thought,  ^  how  brilliant  in  its  pv- 
were  commingled,  had  climbed  up  rity  !  Will  it  always  continue  thus 
the  hills,  and  shot  their  wild  waves  spotless  \  Will  the  misery  and  de- 
over  the  loftiest  mountain  tops —  filement,  caused  by  sin,  which  ha?e 
and  when  the  good  God,  pitying  at  been  washed  away  with  so  mudi 
last  earth's  sorrowful  phght,  bade  water,  never  again  return?  Will 
heaven's  bright  lights  to  disperse  sin  never  again  lay  its  dark,  heaij 
the  grey  clouds,  and  the  waters  to  hand  on  the  lustrous*  face  of  there- 
separate  and  to  return  home  to  newed  earth  !"  A  sigh  of  sorrow 
their  valleys ;  surely  no  brook,  no*  and  doubt  escaped  from  the  good 
streamlet,  would  have  found  its  old  angePs  bosom,  as  he  turned  hii 
bed  again,  had  not  hosts  of  good  dazzled  eyes  from  the  morning  son, 
angels  descetided  to  earth  and  which,  like  a  blood-red  flame,  was 
guided  them   in   the   right   path,  slowly  rising  above   the   horiaos. 

As  the  tall  peaks  of  the  loftier  He  then  turned  a  long  look  to  the 

mountains  peered  above  the  mass  spot,  whither  the  German  streams 

of  water,  the  angels  flew  to  their  had  subsided.   He  saw  them  gliding 

summits,  and  driving  the  waters  be-  on  in  the  distance,  the  larger  riven 

fore   them,    sank    slowly   to    the  in  advance,  the  smaller  following 

plains.    And,   as  they   descended  and  a  whole  hostofsatellite-streanu 

lower  and  lower,  they  6xed  again  and  brooks  bringing  up  the  rear,  si 

the  course  of  stream   and   brook,  they  hastened  joyfully  on.     He  tit 

gave  the  ocean  his  bounds,   and  happy  in  the   thought  that  thev 

fettered  the  seas,  either  with  jagged,  were   so   carefully   led;    that,  all 

rocky  chains,  or  with  the  green  doubts  being  solved  for  them,  they 

cincture  of  forest  and  moss  covered  were  kept  from  confusion,  and  that 

banks.     With  broad  wind -besoms  there  was  no  rivulet,  however  tiny 

and  brushes  of  sun- rays,  they  bus-  and  insignificant,  which  an   angel 

tied  about  the  moist  earth,  wiped  didnotaccompany,bringingit  back 

the  mud  from  the  grass,  dried  the  to  the  right  path  when  it,  either 

water  soaked  leaves,  and  were  in  lingeringor  uncertain,  strayed  away, 

general  so  active  as  to  raise  a  com-  and  carefully  guarding  it  when,  awk- 

plete  mist,  which  hung  from  the  wardly  and  heedlessly,  it  tumbled 

c]ifiB,a  perfumed  cloud-veil.  over  some  cliff.     He  saw  the  lusty 

Their  labour,  which  had  contin-  Rhine,  his  brow  encircled   with  a 

ued  many  days,  was  now  almost  at  full  crown  of  grapes,  speeding  rest- 

an  end,  when  it  happened   that  a  lessly  on ;  and  the  angel   thought 

wearied  angel  sat  resting  on  one  of  he  heard  in  the  distance  the  shout 

the   loftiest    peaks    of    the   Alps,  of  joy  with  which  he  greeted  his 

Thence  he  had   a  wide   prospect,  beloved  Moselle,  as  she,  her  hair 

north   and  south,  east  and   west  also  wreathed  with  the  grape,  bludi* 

Lost  in  thought,  he  was  gazing  on  ingly  advanced  towards  him. 

the  green   earth,  which   had  just  Further  and  further  the  wateit 

emerged  from  that  great  sin-bath,  receded ;    their    roar  and  afaouts 
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gradually  dying  away  in  the  dis*  be  asleep,  and  thus  that  old  woman, 
tance ;  but  our  angel  still  sat  alone  the  Weser,  with  the  stupid  little 
on  the  Alpine  height.  Suddenly  streams  that  knew  no  better  than 
another  sound  broke  upon  his  ear.  to  rush  into  her  arms,  was  obliged 
It  was  a  soft  and  deeply-rooulnful  to  go,  grumbling,  without  me.** 
strain  of  sorrow,  and  a  moaning  The  angel  shook  his  head  sadly 
plaint.  Rising  and  stepping  be-  at  the  long  speech  of  the  little  Use, 
hind  the  crag,  whence  tne  voice  and  gazed  earnestly  and  scrutini- 
proceeded,  he  discovered,  wrapt  in  zingly  into  her  ashy-pale  face.  He 
a  white  veil,  a  young  springlet,  ly-  looked  long  and  steadily  in  her  blue, 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  weeping  frank,  child-like  eyes,  now  quick* 
bitterly.  Full  of  compassion,  he  flashing  with  rage,  and  seeing  dark 
stooped  to  her,  and,  as  he  raised  spots  floating  in  their  clear  depths, 
her  and  removed  her  veil,  he  recog-  he  recognized  that  in  little  Ilse's 
uized  little  Use,  for  whom  a  green  head  an  evil  ffueet  was  playing  his 
bed,  far  off  in  the  valley  of  the  own  game.  ¥  es,  the  demon,  !r ride, 
Harz  mountains,  had  been  pre-  had  taken  up  his  abode  there,  had 
pared.  ^My  poor  child,''  said  the  driven  thence  all  good  thoughts, 
angel,  **  hast  thou  been  left  all  alone  and  was  now,  from  one  of  the  eyes 
on  this  rough,  bleak  mountain,  of  poor  little  Usey,  giving  taunting 
while  all  thy  companions  are  gone  ?  looks  to  the  good  angel.  This 
Did  no  one  remember  to  take  thee,  haughty  devil  had  often  before 
too  ?*'  Little  Use  gave  an  indignant  turned  the  head  of  many  a  foolish 
toss  of  her  head,  and  answered  pet-  child,  even  though  not  quite  a  prin- 
ti8hly,*^no,  indeed,  I  haven't  been  for-  cess  of  the  purest  water;  and  the 
gotten."  The  old  Weser  waited  long  compassionate  angel  kno  wing,there- 
enongb,  beckoning  and  calling  to  me  fore,  the  danger  of  the  little  spring- 
to  come,  and  the  l^ker,  and  the  Ock-  let,  sought  to  save  her  at  all  baz- 
ar, wanted  to  take  me  by  force,  but   ards. 

I  would  not  go  with  them— no,  not  To  his  deep,  contemplative  eyes, 
if  T  should  die  here.  Shall  I  stoop  Princess  Use  seemed  but  a  naughty 
to  the  valleys  ?  flow,  like  a  common  child,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  ad- 
stream,  through  the  plains,  doing  dress  her  as  ^  your  highness,"  or 
menial  service?  supplying  water  ^*  your  transparency,"  but  simply  as 
for  sheep  or  oxen,  and  washing  *^  dear  Use."  *^  Dear  Use,"  he  said, 
their  filthy  feet?  I,  the  Princess  ^\f  thou  hast  remained  here  of  thy 
Use  1  Can  you  not  see  that  I  am  own  free  will  and  boldest  it  alto- 
of  the  noblest  race  ?  A  ray  of  gether  unworthy  of  thee  to  return 
light  is  my  father;  the  crystal  at-  with  the  rest  of  the  waters  to  the 
mosphere  my  mother ;  my  brother  plain,  thou  surely  should'st  be  hap- 
4  is  the  diamond;  and  the  dew-pear)^  py,  and  I  cannot  at  all  understand 
on  her  bed  of  roses  is  my  loved  lit-  why  thou  weepest,  and  bemoanest 
tie  sister.  The  waves  of  the  deluge  thyself  as  thou  dost." 
have  borne  me  aloft,  I  have  played  '^Ahl"  replied  the  Use-child, 
around  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  "  when  the  waters  were  all  gone, 
the  most  ancient  mountains,  and  the  Storm-wind  came  to  sweep  the 
the  first  sun-ray  that  burst  through  mountains,  and  became  furious  when 
the  cloud  covered  mv  dress  with  he  saw  me — he  scolded  me,  and  ra< 
sparkling  jewels.  lam  a  princess  ted  me,  and  foamed  against  me, 
of  the  purest  water,  and  really  can-  and  shook  me,  and  wanted  to  hurl 
not  return  to  the  valley.  There-  roe  from  this  precipice  down  into 
fore,  I  hid  myself,  and  pretended  to  that  deep,  blacK  abyss,  where  no 
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ray  of  light    e^er  penetrates.    I       When  the  ^^ood  angel  percmved 

b<^;ged,  and  I  plead,  and  I  wept,  that  despite  his  ]o?e,hehadlo8iai] 

and  I  clung  trembling  to  the  rocky  influence  with  the  little  Ese,  and 

'crag,  untillwas,  at  length,  fortunate  that  the  evil  spirit  had  entire  poe- 

enough  to  escape  his  grasp,  and  to  session  of  her  mind,  he  tamed,  with 

conceal  myself  in  this  crevice.**  a  sigh,  from  the  lost  child,  and  n- 

^ But  thou  wilt  not  be  always  so  joined   his  companions,  who  were 

fortunate,"   said  the    angel ;  '*  the  still  hard  at  woric  in  the  plains  be- 

Storm-wind  holds  a  stem  rule  here,  low. 

and  sweeps  very  thoroughly.  Thus,  Princess  Use,  on  her  part,  fin<&sg 
thou  seest,  dear  Use,  it  is  very  fool-  herself  again  alone  on  the  Alps,  re- 
ish  for  thee  to  remain  here  alone ;  solved  to  enjoy  her  highness  to  tiit 
it  is  better  cheerfully  to  follow  me.  utmost  Emerging  from  her  crer- 
I  will  carry  you  back  to  the  kind  ice,  she  took  a  seat  on  a  projectiog 
old  Weser,  and  to  thy  young  com-  rock,  spread  her  perfumed  drapeiy 
panions."  in  deep  folds  around  her,  and  thes 
^^For  heaven's  sake,  no!**  cried  waited,  expecting  the  other  moiuh 
little  Use.  ^*I  will  remain  here.  I.  tains  to  do  her  homage,  and  the 
am  a  princess."  clouds  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  gar 
^^Use,"  said  the  angel,  with  bis  men  ts.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however, 
mild,  soft  voice,  *'dear  little  Use,  1  happened,  though  her  little  highneai 
only  wish  to  do  thee  good.  Do  not  did  assume  an  imposing  loc^,  till, 
turn  from  me,  but  be  a  good  child,  tired  of  sitting  so  long,  and  veiy 
Seest  thou  that  white  morning-  wearied,  she  sighed :  ''with  a  litJe 
cloud,  floating  yonder  in  the  blue  ennui  I  should  have  been  well  cm- 
firmament!  I  will  call  it, and  then  tent;  that  is  only  what  one  of  my 
we'll  both  get  on  it — thou  recline  on  rank  must  expect — but  even  a  pria- 
its  soft  cu^ion,  and  I  beside  thee,  cess  is  hardly  called  upon  to  endure 
and  it  will  thus  quickly  waft  us  to  such  a  horrible  amount  And  at 
the  still  and  quiet  vales  where  flow  the  evening  drew  nigh,  and  thesoi 
thy  fellows.  There  shalt  thou  lie  had  retired,  and  the  roar  of  the  co- 
in thy  green  bed,  and  I  will  remain  hurrying  Storm -wind  was  heard  in 
by  thy  side,  whispering  many  a  the  distance,  our  poor  little  spring- 
bright  dream,  and  telling  many  a  let  began  again  to  weep  hot  teais 
beauteous  tale."  of  terror;  and,  despite  the  con- 
Princess  Use,  however,  was  in-  sciousness  of  her  ovm  bravery,  and 
corrimbly  stubborn,  and  exclaimed  her  joy  at  having  refused  to  fi^ow 
only  me  more  obstinately  and  fierce-  the  angel,  still  her  self-satis&ctioii 
ly :  "  no  I  no  I  I  will  not  go  down,  could  not  allay  her  fear  of  the 
I  will  not  return  I "  and  as  the  an-  Storm-wind. 

gel  approached,  and  sought  to  take       It  grew  darker  and  darker.    Op- 

er  gently  in  his  arms,  she  struck  pressive,  stiflinff  vapours  rose  from 

at  him,  and  squirted  water  in  his  theabyss;  dull, neavy  thunder  rolled 

eye.  rattling  along  the  depths  below, 

Sadly  the  angel  sat  on  the  ground,  and  little  Use  thought  ahe  would 

and  princess  Hard-head  crept  again  die  of  her  unspeakable  terror;  her 

into  her  rock-crevice,  rejoiced  that  breath  seemed  stopped  by  the  hot, 

she  had  displayed  so  much  charao-  sultry  atmosphere  which  surroanded 

ter,  and  gave  the  angel,  who  once  her. .  Suddenly  a  sickly,  Iniid  raf 

again  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  of  light  flared  through  the  dark- 

to  go  with  him,  only  short  and  posi-  ness,  and  the  trembling  apringlet 

tive  answers.  saw,  standing  before  hw,  a  huge, 
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dark  man,  wrapt  in  a  red  mantle,  a  hiss,  while  a  burning  pain  shot 
Making  a  deep  obeisance,  he  began  :  through  little  Use's  limbs. 
"Most  gracious  princess.'*  This  Frightened,  the  poor  child  seized 
was  sweet  music  to  little  Use,  and  the  rim  of  the  vase,  as  if  to  leap 
repressing  her  fear  of  the  strange,  out,  and  glanced  timidly  in  the 
uncouth  ngure,  she  lent  a  ready  ear  man's  face.  He  only  laughed  at 
to  his  seducing  words.  her,  seized  the  vase  with  his  pow- 

The  dark  man  said  he  had  been  erful  hand,  drove  the  Storm-wind 
near  her,  had  overheard  her  con-  ahead  of  him,  so  that  little  Use 
versation  with  the  angel,  and  was  might  not  fear  being  overtaken  by 
rejoiced  that  she  had  treated  him  him.  and  sped  like  an  arrow  through 
BO  curtly.  He  could  not  understand  mid-air.  And  our  little  spring- 
how  any  one  could  wish  to  reduce  let,  quickly  forgetting  her  pain,  re- 
to  the  common  level,  and  to  bury  mained  quiet,  and  made  no  more 
in  a  gloomy  valley,  so  much  grace  resistance,  never  dreaming  that 
and  so  many  charms — in  one  word,  when  she  stept  into  that  glistening 
a  princess  who  was  the  wonder  and  barge,  she  had  abandoned  herself  to 
admiration  of  all.  He  spoke  of  the  the  devil.  It  did  frighten  her  a 
brilliant  future  which  awaited  her,  little,  'tis  true,  to  be  whizzing  thus 
if  she  would  only  allow  him  to  be  through  the  dark  night,  and  when, 
her  slave;  told  her  of  his  almost  from  the  rapid  motion,  the  vase 
fairy  country  seat,  on  one  of  the  reeled  to  and  fro,  little  Use  trem- 
loftiest  and  most  beautiful  moun-  bled,  crouched  close  to  the  glitter- 
tains  in  Grerraany — thither  would  ing  bottom,  and  drawing  her  robe 
he  fain  take  her,  and  there  surround  tightly  around  her,  took  good  care 
her  with  the  brilliant  court,  and  to  lose  no  more  drops — she  knew 
with  the  luxury  and  the  magnifi-  now  how  painful  that  was. 
cence  which  befitted  her  exalted  The  clouds  were  breaking,  and 
station.  Amid  pleasures  and  joys  the  moon  slowly  rising,  when  they 
should  she  sit,  enthroned  above  all  reached  the  Brocken.  Wild  shouts, 
earth's  waters,  great  and  small.         yells  and  shrieks  greeted  them  ;  a 

Little  Use's  heart  beat  quick  in  motley  throng  of  uncouth  figures 
joyous  anticipation  of  the  fulfilment  mingled  strangely  together.  The 
of  these  bright  promises.  And  Brocken's  lord,  however,  command- 
when  the  dark  man  drew  from  un-  ed  silence,  placed  the  vase  with  lit- 
der  his  mantle  a  large,  golden  vase,  tie  Use  on  a  broad,  high  rock,  as  on 
its  richly  worked  pedestal  studded  a  throne,  and  bade  his  rollicksome 
with  glittering  jewels,  placed  it  be-  vassals  to  form  a  circle  and  do  hom- 
fore  her,  and  solicited  the  most  love-  age  to  the  Princess  of  Waters, 
ly  of  princesses  to  take  her  seat  in  It  was  an  intoxicating  moment 
it,  so  that  he  might  bear  her  to  his  for  little  Use.  She  thought  she  had 
beautiful  Brocken,  where  countless  at  last  found  her  proper  sphere, 
servants  were  already  preparing  Proudly  drawing  herself  up,  she 
jovial  feasts  for  her ;  our  little  High-  rose  a  graceful  water-ray,  and  gra- 
ness  completely  lost  her  head  and  ciously  bowed  to  all  around  Half 
vail  power  of  thought.  Ingleesome  blushing,  she  sank  her  head,  as  a 
haste  she  sprang  into  the  golden  loud  '^Ah  I"  of  admiration  ran 
vase,  so  that  her  waters  splashed  through  the  circle.  It  was  no  time, 
high  in  the  air,  and  so  that  a  couple  however,  for  the  Use-child,  with  the 
of  drops  fell  on  the  dark  man's  demon  Pride  still  in  her  heart,  to 
hand,  where  they  evaporated  with  feel  humility.  Sweetly  ravishing 
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music  rose  in  voluptaons  straiDS,  dance.    She  sat  down  quietly  in  the 

and  the  enchanted  princess  danced  bottom  of  the  vase,  and  although  she 

and  sported  in  her  brightly  polished  saw  all  the  wild  forms  haatenmg  to 

Tase;  and  raising  and  sinking  her  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and 

curly  hea<[*.,  she  made  her  transpa-  arranging  themselves  for  the  danee, 

rent  pearl  drops  ring  against  the  she  only  pondered  over  the  meaa- 

golden    basin.     The   kind-hearted  ing  of  the  wicked  witches.    The 

old  bachelor,  Full  Moon,  who  is  not  taunt  about  the  Storm-wind  had 

over  critical,  but  sheds  his  light  on  greatly   troubled    her ;    but   whit 

all,  good  and  evil,  could  not  but  caused  her  the  chief  uneasiness  was 

place  on  the  vain  child's  brow  a  that  *' slough,*^  and  that  ^'PrinceM 

crown,  brilliant  with  glittering  sil-  Boiling-water."     Princess  Boiling- 

ver  stars  and  his  broad  old  mouth  water  she  had  never  yet  been  called; 

became  Lwice  as  broad  with  pleas-  and  she,  who  was  bom    to   rale, 

ure,  when  she  nodded  him  her  srai-  could  surely  never  be  the  servaaC 

ling  thanks.  of  hags.     She  resolved  to  ask  the 

Not  every  eye  in  the  devil's  Brocken's  lord,  who  waa  just  ap- 
court,  however,  regarded  the  dano*  preaching,  for  an  explanation  ;  h^ 
ing  little  Use  with  admiration  before  she  could  arrange  her  words, 
and  wonder;  many  a  vain  young  he  was  beside  her,  and  tapping  her 
witch,  thinking  herself  the  most  with  his  finger,  made  Ilae  tremble 
beautiful  and  charming  princess,  with  pain.  The  devil  only  laughed 
saw  with  bitter  envy,  another  thus  again,  and  said:  ^The  night  is 
ftted.  Two  of  these  rude  young  rather  cool,  most  gracious  princeGs; 
hags,  going  up  to  the  vase,  began  and  not  only  are  you  already  chil- 
scoffing  and  mocking  the  little  led,  but  you  will  freeze  if  you  re- 
princess  to  her  very  face.  *'  That  main  in  this  shallow  vase.  I  hafe 
thing  there,''  said  one,  "  twists  and  ordered  a  warm  bed  pr^Mired  for 
flaunts  about,  and  puts  on  all  sorts  you  by  the  fire  yonder,  where  yon 
of  airs,  and  is  yet  so  lank  and  lean  may  sleep  comfortably  and  keep 
that  one  might  blow  it  away.  I  warm.  If  you  will  turn  your  m- 
would  like  to  know  how  the  pale  diant  little  head  yonder,  you  will 
beauty  will  succeed,  when  she  dan-  see  my  mistress-in-chief  of  the 
ces  with  the  Storm-wind,  and  is  court-kitchen,  busy  stirring  the  fire, 
whirled  round  by  him  as  we  are  and  throwing  pretty  playthings  in 
accustomed  to  be  f  **  But  poorly,"  your  bed,  so  that  time  shall  not 
replied  the  other,  contemptuously  nang  heavily  on  your  hands.  Come, 
shrugging  her  shoulders,  '*  and  to  let  me  carry  you  there."  ^ 
ride  on  the  broom,  she'll  never  in  Little  Use  looked  where  he  poiat- 
her  life  learn.  But  don't  you  hear  ed,  and  saw  a  deep  brazen  caldron 
the  drums  and  cymbals  ?  We'll  hanging  over  a  bright  fire,  which 
dance  a  jolly  dance,  and  stamp  on  fiar^  up  with  a  nickering  blaae 
the  earth  till  we  make  a  fine  slough  from  the  earth.  The  old  woman, 
for  the  bright  chit  to  live  in.  Then  however,  who  was  standing  near, 
we'll  see  what  will  become  of  her  looked  so  disgusting  and  repulsive, 
beauty,  and  then  must  this  Prin«  and  the  playthings  she  threw  into 
cess  Boiling-water  become  ourobe-  the  caldron  were  so  extraordinary, 
dient  slave.  that  little  Use,  who  was  already 

These  angry  words  of  the  weird  somewhat  suspicious, declined  bdn^ 

sisters,  which  she  distinctly  heard,  just  then  carried  there,  saying  she 

deprived  little  Use  of  all  wish  to  would  rather  watch  the  dance  yeC 
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awhile ;    that  tiie  chilliness  didn't  her  snowy  little  legs  and  transpa* 

annoy  her ;  that  she  sat  here  in  rent  drapery  hanging  over  it,  but 

her  ffolden  vase  as  pleasantly  as  still  holding  on  to  it  with  her  handa, 

in  a  balcony ;  wasouite  far  enough  she  gave  one  timid  glance  to  see  if 

not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  dust,  and  she  was  observed.    No  one,  how- 

oould  still  see  everything,  and  amuse  ever,  noticed  the  little  princess,  save 

herself  very  well.  The  devil  replied,  the  good  old  moon,  who  smiled  to 

he  wouldn't  interrupt  her  pleasure,  her.    To  him,  however,  she  turned 

but    would    return  in    an  hour;  her  weeping,  child-like,  prayerful 

and  with  that  he  crossed  over  to  eyes,  and  placed  her  finger  on  her 

the  dancers.  lips,  so  that  he  surely  would  not 

The   pleasure,  in   our  princess'  have  the  heart  to  betray  her,  even 

opinion,  had  become  but  unall,  as  if  he  should  be  asked  about  her. 

she  was  compelled  to  sit  all  alone,  Little  Use,  finding  herself,  as  said, 

looking  now  at  the  wild,  loathsome  altogether  unnoticed,'  let  go    the 

group  of  dancers,  and  now  at  the  rim  of  the  vase,  and  tried  to  slip 

fire  and  the  caldron,  into  which  she  down    noiselessly.    But   the  vase 

now  distinctly  saw  the  aged  hag  was  very  higbj  and   the  granite 

throw  the  most  offensive  animals:  block,  on  which  it  stood, stilT  high- 

spiders^  and  slimy  toads,  and  snakes,  er;  and  so,  though  she  was  very 

and  lizards,  and   bats,  which  she  careful,  there  was  still  a  splash  as 

caught  flying  around  the  fire,  and,  she  touched  the  ground.    Frifi^ht* 

after  cutting  their  wings,  threw  in  ened  at  this,  she  crept  Irerobring 

with  savage  glee.  under  two  large  stones.    Her  crown 

An  utter  abhorrence  of  the  hellish  of  stars  she  had  modestly  taken  off 

crew,  among  whom  she  had  fallen,  and  left  in  the  vase.    Her  stay  at 

seized  little  Ilse;  and,  as  it  occurred  court  had  afforded  her  but  little 

to  her  that  she  would  be  put  into  pleasure,  and  her  object  now  was, 

the  caldron  to  warm  herself,  she  not  to  play  the  princess,  but  to  ee- 

understood  what  the  witches  meant  cape  quietly  and  unseen, 

when  they  scoffed  at  her  as  the  Terrified,  the  little  springlet  clung 

Princess   Boiling-water.    In  deep  closely  to  the  stones,  and  begged 

agony  she  clasp^  her  white  little  theni  to  protect  her.    And  the  old 

hands,  seized  her  veil,  and  held  it  stones,  wnich  had  never  before  felt 

to  her  mouth  to  repress  the  an-  such  young,  warm,  throbbing  life 

gnished  cry  which  rose  from  her  on    their    bosoms,    were    greatly 

inmost  soul.    "Oh P  she  sighed,  moved,  and  pressed  themse^es  so 

**  if  I  had  only  followed  the  angel  1  closely  togetner,  that  no  eye,  not 

He,  at  least,  would  have  been  kind  even  that  of  the  Moon,  could  catch 

tomeP  aglimpseof  her.  Then  they  showed 

As  she  glanced  around  in  despair,  her  a  little  hole  in  the  ground,  into 

and  perceived  that  she  was  quite  which  she  squeezed  herself.    Then 

deserted  and  alone  on  her  side  of  she  found  in  the  soft  earth-cushion, 

the  mountain,  the  witches  and  dev-  which  covered  the  mountain's  stony 

ils  either  dancing  on  the  other  side,  ribs  on  this  side,  a  long  farrow, 

or  crouching  around  the  fire ;  the  which,  perhaps,  some  wood-rat  had 

idea  of  flight  suddenly  occurred  to  burrowed.    Groping  about  in  the 

her.     *^Away  1  away !"    she  whis>  dark,  little  Ilse  found  that  it  led 

pered,  ^*no  matter  whence."  Quick  down  hill,  and  glided  a  good  way 

as  thought,  she  rose,  climbed  over  down  the  mountain,  when  her  paw 

the  rim  of  the  vase,  and  then,  with  became  suddenly  broader  and  more 
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mieyeii — ^it  seamed  to  ran  between  with  moee,  they  preaented  a  very 

loose,  rolling  stones.  Some  of  these,  gloomj  and  imposing  appearance, 

detached  by  her  steps,  rolled  down  and  seemed  by  no  means  inclined 

before  her.     Still,  she  glided  on  in  to  move  ont  of  the  path  of  the 

the  darkness  of  night,  pressing  oTer  streamlet,  which  had  so  thon^t- 

stones  and  all,  even  though,  every  lessly  leapt  among  them.     But  the 

BOW  and  then,  a  strong,  cold  draught  Lord  God,  taking  pity  upon  poor 

of  wind  would   strike  her.     And  little  Use,  as  she  fled,  terrified,  over 

when  the  path,  after  suddenly  sink-  the  stones,  allowed  the  forest  to 

ing  more  rapidly  and  abruptly,  die-  open  to  her  his  green  doors,  and  to 

appeared  altogether,  she  came  from  take  her  in  charge.    The  forest  b 

under  the  stones,  and  looking  up  to  a  holy  cloister  for  wandering  child- 

tke  clear,  frosty  heavens,  saw  a  few  ran  who,  in  the  world  at  large,  have 

stars  there  still,  which,  with  their  done  or  thought  evil.    None  of  the 

doll,  pale  light,  disclosed  to  her  evil  spirits  which  possess  the  young 

nothing  but  a  wild   confusion  of  can  endure  the  peaceful  wood-salh 

stones,  large    and    small,  among  bath — the  demon  Fride,   least  of 

which  no  way  was  to  be  seen.  Just  all.    How,  too,  could  they  exist  in 

then  there  rose  again  upon  her  ear  the  presence  of  the  solemn  majesty 

the  wild  music,  the  shrieks  and  the  of  the  forest  king,  the  pine,  who  ^ 

hoarse  whistKng,  of  the  dancing  fects  nothing,  on  account  of  the 

witches  of  the  Breokenberg ;  and  strength  and  excellence  which  God 

little  Use,  who  had  paused  for  a  has  given  him,  but  who,  his  lofty 

moment,  not  knowing  whither  to  head  immoveably  looking  towards 

direct  her  steps,  frightened  by  these  heaven,  remains  firm  and  unshaken 

sounds,  plunged  over  the  rocks  in  on  the  spot  God  has  assagned  unto 

breathless  haste.    She  cared  not  if  him,  even  when  the  storm  rages 

she  dashed  against  the  hard  cliffs,  around  him,  and  rather  dies  brt^eo 

bruised  her  head  and  tore  her  dress,  than  yield  to  its  temptation — ^truly 

^Away  !   away  I''  she  only  whis-  a  king  **  by  the  grace  of  God." 

pered,  **  where  the  Brocken  Prince  The  Use-child  did  not  yet  know 

and  his  uncouth  hosts  cannot  find  all  this,  but  thinking  the  pine  roots 

me."  only  made  ugly  fisces  at  her,  she 

The  breaking  dawn  caused  her  sprang  timidly  over  them,  and  hnr- 

great  anxiety.    ^  The  Night,"  she  ried  deeper  and   deeper  into  the 

thought,  ''is  quiet,  and  will  not  be-  wood.  That  the  demon.  Pride,  had 

tray  me ;  but  this  gossipy  Day,  it  abandoned  her,  when,  flying  firom 

will  be  sure  to  tell  where  I  have  the  devil  and  his  witches,  she  rushed 

gone."     And  stooping  down,  she  down  the  Brocken,  and  that  he  had 

ran,  crouching,  behind  the  stones,  been  driven  away  by  her  tears  of  sor- 

only  rising  now  and  then  to  inhale  row  and  repentance ;  this  little  Use 

the  morning  air.  knew  no  more  than  that  he  had  once 

Between  high,  wooded  mountain  held  possession  of  her  in  her  days  of 

ridges,  there   sank   a  deep,  dark  frivolity  ;  but  still,  she  felt  freer  and 

green  ravine,  leading  gradually  to  safer  in  the  green  foreat  shade,  be- 

the  valley  below,  and  into  this  little  bind  the  golden  trellis,  whioh  the 

Use  had  blindly  tumbled.  Countless  obliquely  falling  sun-rays  had  spread 

rocks,  crumbled  from  the  mountain  over  the  turf.    The  further  she  vrm 

side,  were  strewn  along  the  bottom;  from  the  Brocken,  the    more  at 

and,  rolled  the  one  on  the  other  home  and    the    bolder    she    Mt 

encircled  by  pine  roots  and  covered  The  pine,  she  thought,  did  not  tnm 
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any  more  each  dark  and  reproving  ed  rargling  from  oliff  to  oli£  At 
looks  upon  her  as  at  first ;  soon,  such  times  she  would  put  on  a  soft^ 
too,  the  staid  and  venerable  oaks,  white  foam-cap;  and  when  one  waa 
to  protect  her, stretched  their  broad  either  torn  or  mashed  by  somejnl- 
arms  over  her;  while  the  say,  bright  ting  crag,  she  always  had  another 
beech,  pressing  between  the  sombre  at  hand,  white  as  the  Alpine  snow, 
pines,  nodded  smilingly  to  her,  and  freshly  ruffled, 
then  catching  the  sun's  rays,  would  Upon  many  a  sunny  cliff  of  the 
throw  them, Tike  golden  arrows,  at  mountain,  where  the  grass  and 
her.  Little  Use,  who,  like  a  true  moss  grew  softest  and  most  luxu- 
child,  had  quickly  forgotten  her  riantly,  the  trees  stood  far  apart, 
troubles,  flowed  joyously,  plashing  making  place  for  their  little  ones^ 
on  among  them;  and  when  in  their  who  were  there  in  troops,  grow* 
happy  games  a  sun's  ray  was  thrown  ing  and  learning  to  be  trees. — 
toner,  she  would  catch  it,  and  either  Here  sat  many  young  pine-children, 
bear  it  triumphantly  aloft,  or  would  having  spread  their  stifl^  green  garb, 
pin  her  veil  with  it,  and  then,  as  like  cushions,  on  the  grass  around 
ahe  leapt  forward,  would  throw  it  them,  shaking  their  heads  wisely, 
jestingly  among  the  flowers  and  the  and  wondering  if  little  Use  would 
gra8ses,which  stood  by  the  way-side,  never  become  tired  of  running  and 
ga»ng  curiously  at  her.  She  was  leaping.  The  very  youngest  of  the 
again  a  happy,  thoughtless  child,  spnngTets,  however — even  those 
and  the  green  wood  also  rejoiced  in  which  had  as  yet  barely  learnt  to 
the  little  fugitive,  to  whom  he  gave  creep — were  not  so  apprehensive  as 
shelter  and  protection.  It  is  true  the  pine-children ;  bat  when  they 
that  for  the  stones,  large  and  small,  heard  little  Use  whispering  her 
which,  wrapt  in  their  soft  moss-  sweet  songs,  would  glide  secretly 
cloaks,  lay  dreaming  on  the  ground,  and  drop  by  drop,  out  of  the  rocky 
all  contemplation  was  at  an  end,  crevices,  and  through  the  surround- 
since  little  Ilse  began  dancing  and  ing  moss,  ever  approaching  nearer 
bubbling  over  them ;  but  still  they  and  nearer  to  her.  And  little  Ilse, 
were  her  fast  friends.  When  some  when  she  heard  their  gentle  ripple, 
thick,  heavy  fellow  would  get  in  and  saw  them  coming,  would  beck- 
her  way,  so  that  she  could  not  pass,  on  to  them  and  urge  them  to  hasten 
she  would  first  stroke  the  rough  forward.  But  oftentimes  would  the 
cheeks  of  the  hoary  stone  with  her  tiny  springlets  stop  from  fear,  when 
soft  hands,  and  murmur  some  gen-  they  saw  the  princess  splashing 
tie  prayer  in  his  ear.  But  if  she  over  the  stones  so  far  beneath,  not 
found  all  this  of  no  avail,  she  would  venturing  to  make  such  a  leap,  and 
gret  angry,  stamp  her  little  feet  im-  yet  seeing  no  other  path.  Then 
patiently,  and  rush  with  so  much  would  Ilse  call  to  them,  luringly, 
force  against  the  old  recusant,  as  to  with  her  clear,  ringing  voice,  and 
make  him  totter.  Then,  if  there  to  encourage  them  would  roll  up  to 
was  the  slightest  crevice,  she  would  them  stones  thickly  covered  with 
rush  in  with  all  her  might  and  moss  to  step  down  upon.  Thus 
main,  burst  the  sluggish  stone  apart,  aided,  the  httle  springlets  taking 
and  shoot  wildly  and  impetuously  heart  again,  would  clamber  down, 
through  the  fissure.  When  the  and  spring  quite  bravely  from  green 
ravine  became  steep  and  precipi-  stone  to  green  stone.  And  little 
tous,  it  was  channing  to  see  how  Ilse  was  always  ready  to  catch  them, 
gracefully  our  little  princess  bound-  do  matter  how  awkwardly  they 
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plumped  into  her  arms ;  and,  taking  as  they  were  bidden,  and  supported 

tbem    by  the    hand,   would   say,  by  Dse,  would  spring  unhurt  0T«r 

^  come,  now  you  shall  flow  along  huge  rocks.    In   &ct,   they  soob 

with  me.     Watch,  and  do  as  I  do ;  learnt  to  flow  and  leap  so  well,  tint 

leap  when  I  leap.    Don't  be  afraid,  when  they,  too,  had  on  their  foam- 

ni  hold  you  and  not  let  you  fall."  caps,  one  could  not  tell  them  from 

And  the  little  streamlets  would  do  the  graceful  Ilse,  herself. 

(Tb  ie  Continued.) 


A    CHOIR   OF   BARD6. 

Rolling  in  floods  of  hexameters  glorious, 

Swell  the  deep  billows  of  Homer's  great  song — 
Stately,  high-crested,  terrific,  laborious, 

iEschylus  leads  the  tragediaa  throng — 
'Mid'st  eren  Attic  perfection  notorious, 

Sophocles  comes  crownM  the  Graces  among — 
Spruce  and  loquacious,  by  no  means  uxorious, 

Euripides  comes  with  wise  saws  on  his  tongue — 
Bursting  in  lyrical  measure  uprorions. 

Comes  Aristophanes,  laughing  along — 
Singing  in  strains  like  the  gusts  of  great  Boreas 

To  music  attun'd,  Pindar  rideth  on  song. 
Can  the  world  find  a  choir  so  matchless  and  bright, 
Except  *midst  the  bards  of  The  Volume  of  Light? 


UNB8. 

Sweet  face !  that  risest  in  the  night, 
Tbe  blessing  of  my  dream. 

More  fair  than  life,  and  stilly  bright 
As  moonlit  forest  stream, 

Be  with  me  yet !    I  may  not  claim 

The  light  of  Hying  eyes ; 
But  thou  be  near !    Sustain  mine  aim 

And  aid  my  hope  to  rise. 
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SLAVERY   IN    ENGLAND. 
NO.    II. 


From  the    death  of  Molmutius  ^V-  whoshaU  help  me  to  lament  and 
to  the  invasion  of  Julias  Caesar,  a  rpj^^  ^^^^y^  seed,— the  antique  Trojan 
period  of  less  than  four   hundred  bloods- 
years,   little    is  known    concerning  Whose  empire^^longer  here  than   any 

the  Britons.    The  laws  which  gov-  ^^^^  ^^^  ' 

erned  them  for  the  most  part  re-        Among    the  new  possessors  o  ** 
mained  unchanged  until  the  arrival    ^^A^  {^X^ti^,  slavery  was  always  pre- 
of  the  Saxons;  the  Romans,  while   served.    Themselves  accustomed  to 
they   were  in  the  island,   did  not   ^i^^  institution  and  finding  a  large 
interfere  to  alter  the  social   condi-    ^mmber  of  the  inhabiUnts  already 
tion  of  any  of  the  inhabitants;  du-   j^  bondage,   they  did  not  hesitate 
ing  all  that  time,  the  relations  of  ^^  enslave  the  conquered   Britons, 
master   and   slave  were  preserved    ^nd  they  held  them  in  slavery  uu- 
without  innovation ;  and  it  will  be   ^\\  ^^ey  were,  in  their  turn,  enslaved 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  institution    ^j   ^he    Normans.      The  charac- 
of  domesticslayery  subsisted  among   teristics  of  the  institution  under  the 
the  Britons,  with  the  qualifications   Qaxon   regime   are   better   known 
and  peculiarities  we  have  describ-   ^hsiXi  under   their  predecessors  in 
ed,   from   time   immemorial   until   the  possession  of  the  island.    Their 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons.     It  is  not   ^q^.\2\  regulations  however,  are  not 
within  our  design  to  detail  the  in-    always  clearly  defined,  and   not  a 
cidents  of  the  struggle  which  was   ij^ie  discussion  has  arisen  concern- 
for  some  time   carried  on  by  the   ing  some  of  these  institutions.    The 
natives  against  their  ruthless  con-   antiquarian  authors,  however  difi'er- 
querors.    It  is   enough   that  they   \^g  \^  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
were   finally  overcome,  and,  with   existence  of  feudal  tenures  among 
the   exception  of  a  remnant   who   ^^e  Saxons,  agree  in  admitting  that 
fled   to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  slavery  was  maintained  universally 
Wales,  and  there  maintained  their   and  without  intermission  through- 
independence  for   centuries,   were   ^^t  the  whole  of  their  domination, 
themselves  for  the   most  part  re-       xhe  Saxon  people  were  divided 
duced  to  a  servitude  no  less  severe   j^to    two  great   classes — freemen 
than  that  of  their  own  slaves.   Their    and  slaves.     Among  the  slaves,  who 
mournful  fate  is  forcibly  depicted   ^ere   by  far  the   most   numerous 
by  the  master-hand  of  Spenser —   body,  there   was  no  material   dis- 
"Thon  woe,  and  woe,  and  everlasting    tinction,  but  the"  freemen  were  sub- 
woe,  divided  into  nobles  and  commons, 
^  ^''bo^rn  ^"^°''  ^*^^  *^^*  '*'^"  ^^   or,  as  they  were  called.  Thanes  and 

To  live  in  thraldom  of  his  father's  foej    Ceories.     The   nobles   consisted   of 
The  world's  reproach;  the  cruell  vie-   two  sorts,   the  King's  Thanes  and 

tor'8  8corne:  ,^  „„,  .  .   the  lower  Thanes,   the  distinction 

Bamshtfrom  princely  bower  to  wastefal    "  ^    ;        ,  •\  •   i      •     ^t. 

wood;  seemmg  to  consist  mainly   m  the 

*  Faerie  Queene  Book  3d,  Canto  3d. 
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extent  of  their  poaMsaions.  They  ■«•;  *»«  wa«  often  a  seryant,  bm  he 
held  nearly  all  the- land,  of  the  |^'4tJtr?n"JUr'"HTJ"i^r4'^ 
Kingclom,  their  title  being  derived  fpeedom  had  gnat  benefits  and  some  is- 
by  charter  from  the  King  himself,  cooveniencies.  A  slave  beinic  tbe  prop- 
The  Ceorlea,  on  the  other  hand,  erlvofanolher,  his  master  was  re^ 
,  ij  .,  .  ,  J  ,  .  ,  ,,  J  sible  for  his  dehaquencies ;  bm  a  free- 
held  their  lands,  which  were  called  man,  not  having  a  lord  to  pay  for  hifl^ 

Folcland,  at  the  will  of  the  Thanes,  was  obliged  to  be  nnder  perpetoal  bifl 
and  were,  in  fact,  but  a  few  degrees   ?!;  »"fet»«».  ^^l  engaged  to  produce 

1  -  1  mi.         ui  him  whenever  he  should  be  accofed, 

removed  from  slavery.    The  nobles,  and  being  of  more  personal   considcn- 

whose  lands  were  held  by  charter  tion  in  society  his  mulcts  were  propcM^' 

from  the  King,  and  were  therefore  tionaUy  greater."t 
called  Bocland,  divided  their  pos-       jt  jg  ^\^  g^ij   ^y  Selden   thit 

sessions  into  Inland  and  Outland.  they  were  allowed  to  vote  and  con- 

Ihe  former  consisted  of  the  lands  8equently,by  representation  to  have 

immediately  surrounding  the  resi-  ^  ^^j^  j^   ^he  legislature.     How 

dence  of  the  lord  which  he  retained  ^^  this  right  practically  benefitted 

under    his   own   supervision,  and  them  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 

which  for  the  most  part  was  culu-  n^^^e,  but  it  probably  constituted 

ted  by  his  slaves;  the  latter  waa  in*  the  chief  difference  between  them 

trusted,   upon   an    agreement  for  j^^^j  the  slaves, 
rent  in  kind  which  was  always  ver-       gjig^t  as  was  the  discriminatioii 

bal,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Ceor-  between  such  a  state   and  the  set- 

les.     As  they  were  liable  to  be  dis-  ^j^  condition,  it  is  not  surprising 

possessed  at  any  ume  by  their  ords  that  many  freemen    actually  he^ 

and  were  allowed  for   their  labor  ^^^  gi^vea,  sometimes  involnntar- 

little  more  than  a  sustenance,  it  is  \^„^^^  sometimes  even  from  choice, 

obvious  their   condition  was  little  It  was  a  common  penalty  for  crinw 

better  than  that  of  the  slaves.  *  to  make  a  slave  of  the  offender.- 

Nevertheless,  though  many  have  Sabbathbreaking  was  so  punished, 

confounded  these  freemen  who  were  ^nd  it  was  alwavs allowable  foraay 

not  free-holders  with   the   slaves,  freeman  voluntkrily   to    surrender 

the  distinction   was,  if   not   very  himself  to  bondage.    The  practical 

marked,  at   least   well   preserved,  benefits  of  his  higher  rank  were  of- 

Although  they  frequently  became  t^n  of  no  appreciable  value  to  the 

servante   they  were  still   carefully  g^xon  freeman,  and  it  is  not  im- 

distinguished  from  the  slaves   Their  probable  that  many  of  the  ceorle^ 

condition  IS  thus  described  by  Mr.  ^^  paganie,  as  they  were  sometimes 

Turner:  called,  would  of  their  own  accord, 

*' In  talking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  free-  prefer  the   secure,  though    humble 

men  we  must  not  let  our  minds  expatl-  condition  of  the  slave  to  their  own 
ate  on  an   ideal  character  we  have  in-  .  i         is^i        j-      -^^ 

vested  with  charms  almost  magical.  No  precanous  and  Drottless  dignity. 

Utopian  State  is  about  to  appear  when         It   is    true,    however,     that  the 

we  describe  the  Anglo-Saxon  freeman,  change  was  not  ordinarily  a  tempt- 

A  freeman   among  pur  ancestors  was  .   ^   ^^^      xr^  «^rv..»f  ^i  a^^^^a^ 

not   that  dignified   independent  being  >°g  0°«-     -^O  amount  of  d^rada- 

Mord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye.*  tion  and  suffenng  could  have  added 

which  the  poets  fancy  under  this  appel-  much  to  the  horrors  of  Sazon  slav- 

lation:  he  was  rather  an 'Anglo-Saxon  ^,„      rpk*  k^^J^^^,.   ^^»^.v*:«^i  k. 

who  was  not  a  slave.    He  was  fVeed  fJ*     The  bondmen   compnaed  by 

from  the  oppression  of  arbitrary  bond-   far  the  greater  portion  of  the  inlialh> 

*  Reeves' History  of  the  English  Law,  Vol.  I  p.  6.    Spelman  on  Fends  mad 
Tenures/ Chap.  5th  and  6th.    Dalrymple  on  Feudal  Property, 
t  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sliaron  Turner,  V<^  3d,  Chap.  0th. 
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itants  of  the  island.  Mr.  Turner  bnt  it  will  probablj  be  regarded  as 
eetimates  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula-  an  indifferent  proof  of  niagnanim- 
tion,  at  a  period  shortly  ben>re  the  ity,  and  must  be  considered  as 
Norman  conquest,  at  something  eyinoing  far  less  humanity  than  the 
over  two  millions,  and  proceeds  to  more  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
aay — ^'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whip.  Although  it  is  certain  the 
nearly  three-fourths  of  this  popu-  master  possessed,  to  some  extent, 
lation  were  in  a  state  of  slavery."  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  his 
This  class  constituted  the  laborers  slave,  it  is  but  charitable  to  sup- 
of  the  State — the  hewers  of  wood  pose,  and  indeed  most  probable, 
and  drawers  of  water.  They  culti-  that  it  was  but  seldom  exercised, 
vated  the  soil,  kept  their  market  and  we  are  justified  by  other  auth- 
herds,  and  performed  all  the  ser-  oritiee  in  presuming  that  the  some- 
vile  labor  of  whatever  nature,  which  what  equivocal  eulogy  of  the  mas- 
their  owners  required  of  them. —  ter  indulged  in  by  Selden,  is  in 
Their  masters  preserved  and  exer-  point  of  fact  untrue.  The  condition 
cised  over  them  almost  absolute  of  the  slave  is  perhaps  more  truly 
power.  Selden  speaks  of  them  delineated  in  the  following  passage 
thus :  from  Reeves'  History  of  the  Eng- 

"The  most  inferior  class  of  all  were  ' 
tlkose  who  were  aocieDtly-  oalled  Laxzi  **The  next  order  of  people,  and  a 
or  slaves;  these  were  the  dregs  of  the  very  numerous  body  they  were,  was 
people  and  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  that  of  the  slaves  or  villeins ;  a  lower 
lords,  to  do  any  service  and  undergo  kind  of  ceorles,  who  being  part  of  the 
any  punishment.  And  yet  the  magnan>  property  of  their  lords  were  incapable 
imity  of  the  Saxona  was  such  as  they  of  any  themselves.  These  are  the  per- 
abhorred  tyranny,  and  it  was  rarely  sons  who  are  described  by  Sir  William 
used  among  them  by  beating,  torture,  Temple  as  a  sort  of  people  who  were  in 
imprisonment  or  other  hard  usage  to  a  condition  of  down-right  servitude, 
compel  them  to  serve ;  they  would  rath-  used  and  employed  in  the  most  servile 
er  Jtitt  them  <u  cnemtM.  And  this  works,  and  belonging,  they,  their  child- 
wrought  reverence  in  these  men  to-  ren  and  efiects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
ward  their  lords,  and  maintained  a  kind  like  the  rest  of  the  stock  on  it.  How- 
of  generosity  in  their  minds  that  they  ever,  the  power  of  the  lords  over  their 
did  many  brave  exploits  and  many  times  slaves  was  not  absolute.  If  the  owner 
not  only  purchased  their  own  freedom,  beat  out  a  slave's  eye  or  tooth,  the  slave 
but  brought  strength  and  honor  to  the  recovered  his  liberty ;  if  he  killed  him  he 
Kingdom.  And  though  the  insolenoy  paid  a  fine  to  the  Kmg.** 
of  the  Danes  much  quelled  this  Saxon  _        ,         , 

nobleness,  yet  was  it  revived  again  by  i>Ut  that  the  owners  were  acCUS- 
the  Confessor's  laws,  which  ordained  tomed  to  beat  their  slaves  is  ex- 
that  the  lords  should  so  demean  them-  ^^^^  asserted  by  Mr.  Turner, 
selves  toward  their  men  that  they  neith-  tlnyi^  «  tun  j  i 
er  incur  guilt  toward  God,  nor  offence  "They  were,  says  he,  "allowed  to 
against  the  King,  or,  which  Is  all  one,  be  put  into  bonds  and  tO  be  whip- 
to  treat  them  as  God's  people  and  the  p^^^  "phey  might  be  branded,  and 
Kinir's  subjects."*  *^                  ^   •       ai_                     i_        ^ 

^  -*  on  one  occasion  they  are  spoken  of 
This  passage  from  Selden,  while  as  if  actually  yoked."  The  char- 
it  does  not  disguise  the  abjectness  acter  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  origin- 
of  the  Saxon  servitude,  furnishes  ally  pirates  and  ftee-booters  by  pro- 
an  impressive  exposition  of  the  en-  fession,  is  known  to  have  been  em- 
tire  helplessness  of  the  slave.  That  inently  ferociona.  They  never  spar- 
ferocity  which  chose  to  kill  rather  ed  a  foe  because  he  was  disarmed, 
than  to  beat,  might  indeed  work  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
reverence  in  its  defenceless  object,  the  dependent  and  defenceless  con- 

*  Discourse  on  the  Govenunent  of  England.    London  1689.    f  ^^  ^^  PP*  ^*  ^ 
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ditioQ  of  their  glavea  would  belike- 
ly  to  mitigate  their  cruelty.  Rough 
and  uncultivated,  almost  entirely 
unlettered,  taught  by  their  religion 
to  aspire  to  a  Heaven,  where  they 
should  quaff  from  human  skullfi, 
copious  draughts  of  blood,  without 
any  of  the  humanizing  influences  of 
civilization  to  meliorate  their  na- 
tive savageness,  they  were  prob- 
ably as  hard  and  rigid  task-masters 
as  ever  lived  on  earth,  and  the  es- 
tate of  their  slaves  must  have  been 
worse  than  an  Egyptian  bondage. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  meagre 
records  which  remain  of  the  An- 
fflo-Saxon  laws,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held.  By  a  law  of  King  Ethelbert 
it  was  provided,  that  if  any  one 
beat  the  slave  of  another  he  should 
be  fined  six  shillings.  If  he  put  out 
his  eve  or  lamed  him,  he  was  to 
pay  his  whole  value  to  his  owner ; 
and  the  same,  and  it  seemed  no 
greater,  punishment  was  inflicted 
by  a  subsequent  law  of  King 
Wihtracdus  for  killing  him.  If  a 
slave  violated  a  fast  day  he  was  to 
be  fined  six  shillings,  or  to  be  whip* 
ped,  and  the  like  punishment  was 
affixed  to  the  crime  of  sacrificing 
to  devils.  A  thievish  slave,  it  seems, 
was  to  AyQ  sold  beyond  sea.  The 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  law  may  be  learned  from 
one  of  the  laws  of  King  Alfred  of 
which  we  give  a  translation :  **  If 
any  one  beat  his  male  or  female 
slave,  and  he  or  she  does  not  die  on 
the  same  day,  but  lives  two  or  three 
days,  the  master  shall  not  be  pros- 
ecuted as  in  other  cases,  because  the 
slave  was  his  money.  But  if  he 
die  on  the  same  day  the  blame 
shall  remain  with  him"  * 

Because  a  pecuniary  fine  was 
sometimes  inflicted  upon  slaves, 
Mr.  Turner  infers  that  they  were 


allowed  to  accumulate  some  prop- 
erty of  their  own.  It  would  aeem, 
however,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelmai 
construed  these  laws  as  applying  ts 
the  predial  slaves  only.  Aocording 
to  him  there  were,  among  the  Sax- 
ons, two  sorts  of  slaves,  personal 
and  predial.  The  former,  he  saji, 
belonged,  themselves  and  their 
families,  absolutely  to  their  master 
and  were  incapable  of  acquirisg 
anything.  They  were  attached  to 
the  persons  of  their  lorda,  whik 
the  predial  slaves  belonged  to  tbe 
land  on  which  they  lived,  the  dii- 
tinction  being  apparently  much  tfa« 
same  as  between  villeina  r^^ardaat 
and  villeins  in  gross  under  tlie  Nor- 
mans. These  predial  slavea  were  al- 
lowed to  acquire  personal  propertr, 
which  they  held  at  the  will  of  their 
lords.  Noticing  the  alternative  pen- 
alties of  fines  and  whipping  some* 
times  imposed  by  law  on  the  offimoei 
of  slaves,  Spelroan  explains  the  i^ 
parent  inconsistency  by  understand- 
ing the  separate  penalties  to  attach 
to  the  different  kinds  of  slaves.! 
Mr.  Turner  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  any  such  distinctioB, 
though  some  passages  in  his  own 
work  appear  to  corroborate  it  We 
have,  indeed,  no  direct  authority  oi 
the  point  except  Spelman,  but  the 
high  credit  of  that  author,  togethtf 
with  the  corroborating  circum- 
stance, that  the  distinction  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  been  marked 
soon  after  the  conquest,  might  justify 
the  belief  that  the  Saxon  slaves 
were  divided  into  two  classes. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they 
were  notunfrequently  sold  separate- 
ly from  the  land,  and  it  seems  ex- 
ported from  the  island.  From  time 
immemorial,  Britain  furnished  slaves 
to  other  countries,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  when  thef 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  commeree. 


*  Leges  Anglo  Saxon icae,  &c.,  &c.   By  David  Wilkfns.    London  1721. 

f  8p«ImaB*8  dossaiy,  in  Tvrbo  Servva. 
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William  the  Conqueror  prohibited  Among  the  Sazons,  freemen 
their  extradition  by  law,  and  it  might  be  enslaved  for  crime,  and  if 
seems  that  a  similar  law,  at  least  in  very  poor,  as  many  doubtless  were, 
favor  of  christian  slaves,  had  been  he  might  give  up  his  child,  if  he 
previously  enacted  by  Edward,  the  consented,  to  slavery  for  seven 
Confessor,  Every  reader  is  familiar  years.  On  the  other  hand,  masters 
with  the  famous  anecdote  related  of  occasionally  emancipated  their 
Pope  Gregory's  meeting  some  young  slaves.  The  manumissions  were 
Angles  who  were  exposed  to  sale  in  most  frequent  in  wills,  and  were 
the  slave-marts  at  Rome;  and  nu-  generally  prompted  by  the  ordina- 
merons  authorities,  historical  and  ry  motives  of  benevolence  and  pie- 
legal,  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  ety.  The  law  prescribed  the  mode 
Britain  had,  for  centuries,  exported  by  which  a  valid  emancipation 
slaves  to  the  European  continent,  might  be  effected,  which  it  seems, 
though,  from  the  smallness  of  her  was  a  sort  of  religious  ceremony 
territory  and  population,  it  must  be  performed  before  the  altar, 
presumed  not  in  very  great  num-  An  important  law  was  enacted  by 
hers.  An  authority  quoted  in  the  Witlena-gemote  in  the  time  of  Al- 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*  re-  fired.  It  provided  that  thereafter 
lates  that  the  inhabitants  of  *^  a  when  a  christian  slave  should  be 
sea-port  town  called  Bristol"  were  sold  he  should  be  held  in  slavery 
cured  by  Wulistan  of  a  "most  odi-  only  for  six  years,  and  on  the  sev- 
ens and  inveterate  custom,"  derived,  enth  should,  if  he  desire  it,  go  free, 
it  seems,  from  their  ancestors,  of  Doubtless  this  law  exercised  a  very 
buying  slaves  in  England  and  ex*  meliorating  influence  upon  the  con- 
porting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  dition  of  the  Saxon  slaves.  Its 
sake  of  gain ;  and  if  the  account  natural  effect  must  have  been  to  re- 
given  of  the  method  they  adopted  strain  their  alienation,  and  thus  to 
to  enhance  the  value  of  their  fe-  establish  a  more  intimate  iiimily  re- 
male  slaves,  be  true,  the  hero  of  lation  between  them  and  their  mas- 
Steele's  story  of  Inkle  and  Yarico  ters,  while  it  would  become  an  ob- 
should  have  been  a  native  of  Bris-  ject  with  their  owners  to  treat 
tol.  "  You  might  have  seen,"  says  them  kindly  in  order  to  retain  them 
the  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Turn-  by  their  own  consent  at  the  expi- 
er,  **  Jong  lines  of  persons  of  both  ration  of  their  legal  term  of  slave- 
sexes  and  the  greatest  beauty  tied  ry..  Yet  with  all  the  mitigating 
together  with  ropes  and  daily  ex-  influences  of  law  and  religion, grad- 
posedtosale;  nor  were  these  men  ually  increasing  in  strength  with 
ashamed.  Oh!  horrid  wickedness!  their  increasing  civilization,  the 
to  give  up  their  own  children  into  condition  of  the  Saxon  slave  was 
slavery."  It  hardly  seems  proba-  at  all  times  sufficiently  onerous, 
ble  that  Ireland  would  have  been  a  We  dose  our  remarks  in  relation 
favorable  market  for  slaves,  and  the  to  them  with  the  following  dea- 
oredit  of  the  authority  given  is  not  cription  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
snfficiently  established  to  justify  a  tions  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
a  confident  reliance  upon  it ;  but  written  by  a  Saxon  and  a  contem- 
the  very  existence  of  such  a  state-  porary,  which  we  extract  from  Mr. 
ment  is,  itself,  matter  of  curiosity.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saz- 
and  we  are  induced,  in  passing,  to  on8,f  a  work  to  which  we  have  al- 
give  it  for  its  value.  ready  had  occasion  to  refer. 


*  Vol  2d,  p.  546.    t  Vol.  3d.  p.  92.  Note. 


"In  the  dialogaet  compoted  by  EU  to  Mr.  Probert|  asd  SB  the  pieftmbh 

fric  to  instruct  the  Anglo-Saxon  youth,  itaelf  •tatas,  was  but  a  «M>aWic«*ioi 

m  the  Ltfttm  language — ^which  are  yet  ...              '     %y-.'              j     i^ 

preaerved  in  the  Cotton  Library-the  with  tome  addiUons  and  cbaugci 

ploughman  girea  thia  account  of  hia  of  the  original  lam.     Dr.  Wottoa 

^^}J\  .           .     -         .  .  J     u     t  however,  who  published  in  1730, 

*  I  labor  much.    I  go  out  at  day  break  j.J  ^   au       xir^i-i.     i-.— . 

OTging  the  oxen  to  the  field,  and  I  yoke  •«     edition    of   the    Welsh    lava, 

them  to  the  ploogh.    It  is  not  yet  ao  seems  not  to  credit  this   aocoanL 

atark  cold  that  I  dare  keep  close  at  He  denies  the  existence  of  Molmi- 

home,  foi  fear  of  my  lord,  but  the  oxen  .5,,^  «i*^«^*k^-  -«.J  I.;.  «««««^»«^iw. 

being  yoked  and  the  share  fastened  on,  *»««  altoffethw,  and  his  Minot^OM 

I  ought  to  plough  every  day  one  entire  assume  that  Howel  was  himaelf  the 
field  or  more.    I  have  a  boy  to  threaten   true  and  oriifinal  protDulffator  of 

to  fill  the  bins  of  the  oxen  with  hay,  and  have  already  had  occasion  to  iDdi> 
water  them.'  He  adds — '  It  is  a  great  cate  the  authorities  upon  which  1 
labor  because  I  am  not  free.'"  belief  in  the   authenticity  of  tk 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Molmntine  laws  must  be  founded, 
when  the  Saxons  conquered  the  is-  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  re-ei- 
land  of  Britain  a  remnant  of  the  amine  the  question.  It  is  propar 
Cambrians  who  at  that  time  oocu-  however,  to  mention  that  while  k 
pied  it,  fled  to  the  mountains  of  is  admitted  in  the  preface  to  Dl 
Wales,  and  establishing  themselves  Wotton's  edition  that  those  laws 
there,  defied  the  power  of  their  in-  were  credited  and  defended  bj 
vaders.  For  a  lone;  time,  even  af-  scholars  **of  the  highest  name  ibr 
tor  the  Saxons  had  in  their  turn,  antiquarian  research ;"  they  sr6 
been  invaded  and  enslaved  by  the  sweepingly  condemned  by  him  u 
Normaus,  these  people,  who  are  spurious,  upon  no  better  evidence 
described  by  Lord  Coke  as  "  a  wise  than  an  asserted  difference  betweea 
and  warlike  nation,"  maintained  the  styles  of  those  passages  ia 
their  separate  laws  and  govern-  HowePe  Code  which  allude  to  Dyvn- 
ment  Slavery  was  preserved  among  wal,  and  which  he  repudiates  as  in* 
them  as  long  as  their  individual  ex-  torpolated,  and  the  authentic  text 
istence,  itself,  was  preserved.  A  This  is  obviously  an  exceedingly 
slight  allusion  to  their  legislation  unsatisfactory  argument,  and  it  is 
concerning  the  institution  may  not  rendered  still  more  unreliable  by 
be  improper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Probert,  that 
treat  of  its  modifications  under  the  thei  manuscripts  consulted  by  the 
Normans.  We  have  already  stated  learned  editor  were  not  of  the  first 
that  the  laws  of  the  Ancient  Brit  authority.  But  whatever  may  be 
ons  were  first  digested  and  promul-  the  truth  in  regard  to  that  qnes- 

Eted  by  Dyvnwal  and  tnat  his  tion — and  we  think  we  have  al- 
vs  remained  uuchanged  until  the  ready,  even  at  the  hazard  ofprolix- 
coming  of  the  Saxons.  About  the  ity,  presented  the  evidence  sufficient- 
year  926,  Howel,  surnamed  the  ly  at  length  to  enable  each  reader 
Good,  being  then  the  ruler  of  the  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  prob- 
Welsh,  who  were  the  descendants  ability  of  the  matter,  certainty  be- 
of  the  Britons,  perceiving  that  the  ing  evidently  impossible— it  is  not 
laws  required  revision  and  emenda-  denied  that  that  portion  of  How- 
tion,  called  a  council  of  the  wise  ePs  laws  which  refers  to  slavery  if 
men  of  the  nation  for  that  purpose,  beyond  question  genuine,  and  we 
and  subsequently  promulgated,  as  propose,  in  passing,  briefly  to  allude 
the  result  of  their  ioint  delibera-  to  it 
tions,  a  new  code,  which  according       It  appears  from  these  laws  that 
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a  disdncdoD  between  the  oIlMsee  of  summed  up :  ^  The  lords  of  the 
slaves  in  some  respects  similar  to  slaves  may,  by  law  sell  them  or  ffive 
that  we  have  already  indicated,  up-  them  away,  and  if  they  are  unjust- 
on  the  anthority  of  Spelman,  as  ly  slain  no  fine  is  to  be  exacted  for 
having  probably  existed  among  the  such  murder.*^ 
Saxons,  was  certainly  preserved  Such  were  the  characteristios 
among  the  Welsh.  There  were  and  conditions  of  slavery  on  the 
even  with  them,  two  species  of  island  of  Great  Britain,  previously 
slaves;  the  domestic  slave,  called  to  the  Norman  invasion,  as  asc-er- 
theDofacth,  who  could  not  be  com-  tained  and  delineated  as  accurately 
polled  to  labor  in  the  mill,  and  as  we  have  been  enabled,  from  the 
whose  peculiar  privilege  it  was  to  records  within  our  reach,  to  ascer- 
serve  only  gentlemen ;  and  the  tain  and  delineate  them.  The  evi- 
alave  *^  absolutely  so  called'^  who  is  dence  is  not  indeed  abundant,  in 
Boccinctly  described  as  being  **oblig-  regard  to  the  minor  details  of  the 
ed  to  perform  the  vilest  works,"  history  of  the  institution,  but  the 
and  whose  condition  Seems  to  have  great  ^t,  that  slaves  were  there 
been  one  of  unmitigated  wretched-  from  time  immemorial — in  great 
ness.  The  allusions  to  the  slaves  numbers  and  in  a  most  abject  con- 
in  those  laws  are  not  numerous,  dition,  of  the  same  color,  speech 
but  they  give  to  the  masters  unlim-  and  lineage  as  their  masters — can- 
ited  absolute  power  over  them,  ex-  not  once  be  doubted,  even  by  the 
tending  even  to  the  unrestricted  most  incredulous.  When  William 
and  irresponsible  power  of  taking  the  Conqueror  with  his  band  of 
lifd.  A  few  extracts  will  suffice  to  warlike  adventurers  landed  in  the 
show  that  we  do  not  exaggerate,  island  he  found  them  there,  and  al- 
The  usual  punishment  of  murder  though  be  made  numerous  and  rad- 
among  them  was  the  payment  of  a  ical  changes  in  the  laws  and  entire 
sum  of  money  to  the  King ;  but  a  social  polity  of  the  nation,  he  seems 
fine  was  to  be  exacted  for  the  killing,  never  to  have  entertained  the  idea 
by  a  freeman,  of  a  slave  belonging  of  abolishing  the  institution.  The 
to  another,  though  committed  with-  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  system 
in  the  royal  jurisdiction,  ^  because,'*  of  tenures,  and  the  more  exactly  de- 
says  the  law,  **the  master  has  the  fining  the  limits  which  separated 
same  power  over  his  slave  as  over  the  classes  of  society,  doubtless 
his  ox.'^*  In  such  a  case,  however,  considerably  affected  the  character 
the  value  of  the  slave  was  to  be  paid  of  the  relation  in  many  respects,  as 
to  his  owner,  *^In  the  same  manner  indeed,  the.  legislative  innovations 
that  the  slaughter  of  animals  ought  of  the  Normans  greatly  changed 
to  be  compensatedf."  If  the  kill-  the  nature  of  every  previously  exist- 
ing was  by  another  slave  the  com-  ent  institution.  It  continued  to 
pensation  was  to  be  made  by  his  subsist  however,  an  active  and  essen- 
owner,  just  as  if  it  had  been  com-  tial  element  in  the  social  organiza- 
mitted  by  himself.  The  abject  and  tion  for  many  centuries,  and  it  only 
helpless  condition  of  the  slave  how-  remains — in  order  to  finish  the  task 
ever,  is  most  fully  displayed  in  the  we  have  assigned  ourselves — to  in- 
following  law,  in  which  the  unlimi-  dicate  the  principal  changes  in  the 
ted  power  of  the  master  is  briefly  institution  under  the  Normans ;  to 


*Sec.  50.  Chap.  II.  dib.  3d.  HowePs  Laws, 
f  Leges  Wallicae,  &c.,  By  Dr.  Wotton.    Liondoa,  1730.  p.  324. 

X  Sec.  4.    Cap.  VI.  dib.  5th. 
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ascertain,  if  poesible,  the  influence  nmph  to  the  entire  diacontinaanoe 

exerted  by  the  institution  upon  the  of  slavery,  so  silently  and   iDDpe^ 

advancement  of  the  people ;  and  to  ceptibly  affected  as  hardly  to  hav« 

trace  the  gradual  progress  of  eman-  attracted  the  observation  of  any 

cipation    from   the  b^nninff    of  contemporary  author. 
William's  reig^,  until  its  final  tri- 

{To  be  CofOinwd.) 


SEPULOB^L   LAMPS. 

I  wondered  greatlyf  when  I  read 
Of  laoops  that  lighted  but  the  dead : 

How,  in  the  Tuscan  land,  the  toil 
Of  labourers  turning  up  the  soil 

UnooTered  stately  tombs,  that  held 
The  bodies  of  the  men  of  eld ; 

And  found  within  each  chamber  damp 
An  ever-burning,  starry  lamp. 

That  shone  with  undiminished  ray 
While  nations  rose  and  passed  away. 

Not  less,  I  thought,  there  shines  a  light 
Through  sorrow's  most  unbroken  night. 

"We  do  not  give  to  endless  gloom 
The  dead  we  lay  within  the  tomb  \ 

The  love  that  was,  the  past  delight. 
Remain  for  us  serenely  bright. 

And  though  we  change  with  changing  yeara, 
That  beauty  never  disappears, 

But  gilds  the  gath'ring  mists  of  time 
With  radiance  of  the  peaceful  prime. 
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mr  FRIBN1),  lass  oranbbook. 

I  confem  a  liking  for  the  society  keep ;  a  husband  to  grumble  if  I 
of  literary  people,  and  could  have  am  not  home  precisely  at  the  din- 
been  quite  happy  among  the  blue  ner  hour;  three  young  olive  branch- 
ladies  of  Portman  Square.  How  es  to  tend,  and  disobedient  servants 
delightful  to  listen  to  the  conversa-  to  scold.  I  remember  not  the  huge 
tion  of  the  erudite,  Mrs.  Carter,  pile  of  little  socks  and  large  stock- 
provided  you  understood  it;  the  mgs  waiting  to  be  darned;  the 
graceful  Eliza,  of  the  ^*  Gentle-  buttonless  garments  wanting  re- 
man's  Magazine,"  to  whom  Hayley  plenishing  ;  the  preserves  unmade, 
dedicated  his  '* Triumphs  of  Tern-  the  pickles  untouched.  When  in 
per,"  in  **her  triple  character  of  Miss  Cranbrook's  sanctum,  I  feel  as 
poet,  philosopher  and  old  maid."  if  I  had  reached  a  purer  atmoe- 
What  wit,  what  wisdom  must  have  phere ;  I  grow  less  worldly,  less 
graced  the  circle  of  the  Blues,  as  earthly.  Ihere  is  something  so 
they  sat,  amidst  the  feather*  hang-  unworldly  about  my  friend,  so  nat- 
ivgs,  in  the  splendid  drawing  room  ural,  and  so  confiding.  I  asked  her 
of  Mrs.  Montague.  Think  of  sun-  once  ^  why  she  wrote  ?"  a  simple 
ning  one's  self  beneath  the  rays  of  question,  betraying  my  want  of 
Fanny  Burney,  Mrs.  Ohapone,  and  knowledge  of  the  divine  art.  ^he 
Hannah  More ;  and,  above  all,  im-  answered  me  in  these  very  natural 
agine  yourself  face  to  face  with  that,  lines  of  her  own  composing : 
star  of  immense  magnitude,"  the 


WHY  I   WB.ITB. 


mighty  Johnson,  and  hearing  him 

call  out,  **  Come  forth,  man  ;  what  The  stars  in  robes  of  light, 

have  you  to  say  against  my  life  of  E^^^^on'e «fSUh  loWn? Se,, 

liOrd  Lyttieton  ?  Gome  forth,  man,  Through  the  windows  of  the  skies, 

when  I  call  you  ;"  and  then  to  see  Because  they  cannot  help  it. 

the  trembling  Pepys  crawl  out  to  The  flowers,  sweet  gift  from  God, 

receive  his  castigation.  What  pleas-  Blooming  bright  on  every  sod, 

ore  to  talk  to  delightful  "  Mrs.  Ve-  S^i"«r*"8  P«rfumts  on  the  air, 
M  .1           I  1.             X             A.          J  Dmusinggladness  every  where, 

aey"  through  her  ear-trumpet ;  and  Beduse  they  cannot  help  it. 
to  shake  hands  with  Lord  Lyttie- 
ton, who  wrote   such   a    touching  Thus  my  heart  would  scatter  wide, 
u  w        J     X     T         n        J   xu        i-kiT  Drops  from  song's  silver  tide, 
«  Monody  to  Lucy,"  and  then,  Oh,  whose  current,  deep  and  free, 

shortness  of  man's  grief,  replaced  Moves  on  in  melody, 

her  with  an  Elizabeth.  Because  it  cannot  help  it. 

It  is  this  liking  for  literary  peo-  Now  this  is  why  I  write ; 
pie,  that  has  induced  me  to  select  Not  to  bring  myself  to  sight- 
as  my  friend  Miss  Cranbrook.  JJoj  to  court  a  fleeting  fame- 

y.'it           .    -               .                .  Not  to  gild  an  unknown  name — 

It  18  pleasant  lor  me  to  mount  But,  because  I  cannot  help  it. 

np  into  the  fourth  story,  where  my 

friend  engages  in  her  literary  la-  '*  But,"  I  said,  ^  Miss  Cranbrook, 

hours,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  is  there  not  a  prejudice  to  ladies 

agreeable  converse.  Thus  engaged,  fair,  who  wield  the  pen  in  prefer- 

the  moments  flee    rapidly  away,  ence  to  the  needle?" 

and  I  forget  that  I  have  a  house  to  ''I  know  of  no  such  prejudice," 
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replied  Miee  Cranbrook;  **  caooot  the  workft  a  eti^e,'  we,  tbe  plaj^ 
a  woniao  gire  ntteraooe  to  her  en,  have  each  oar  particalar  put 
thoughts !  must  the  fit  in  a  silenoe  to  act  Yon,  a  mother  and  a  home- 
that  God  does  not  reqaire  of  herf  keeper,  hare  especial  daties,  wfaick 

**  Bot  think  of  it.  Miss  Cran-  yoa  cannot,  with  propriety,  neglecl, 
brook,  while  joar  pen  is  conrsing  I,  as  no  honse-keeper,  and  no  moth- 
orer  that  paper,  yon  are  writing  a  er,  hare  another  part  assigned-  ne 
very  graceful,  a  rery  thooghtfol  —-change  characters,  and  we  wifl 
story  I  know,  yoo  might  hare  fin-  also  change  duties." 
ished  several  vards  of  broderiean-  Now,  on  myway  home,Ithoagfat 
glaise,  or  worked  a  tiger  in  crenel  orer  the  matter.  I  have  condoded 
work,  or  moulded  wax  flowers,  or  that  my  friend,  Miss  Cranbrook,  ii 
manufactured  a  pie  for  dinner.  Do  infinitely  more  harmless  than  liki 
you  not  think,  too,  that  instead  of  Green,  who,  because  she  has  ao» 
sitting  here,  surrounded  by  these  thing  else  to  do,  gossipe  froai  hooM 
dusty  tomes,  you  should  be  out  to  hou8e,and  spreads  the  vile  drdeof 
visiting?  There  is  Miss  Harris's  slander  and  weaves  webs  of  detrse- 
recent  wedding  to  be  talked  orer ;  tion  around  some  unsuspecUng  vie- 
then,  there  is  tbe  fashionable  Mrs.  tim.  I  mutt  think  her  somewbst 
Fielding's  sayings  and  doings  to  be  more  useful  than  Miss  Moore,  wboei 
reported ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  existence  passes  away  in  an  endles 
talk  about  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newark,  round  of  fancy  work.  Nay,  I  begin  ts 
which  you  must  assist  in  spread-  think  that  she  performs  well  and 
ing;  indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Cran-  fiuthfully  the  part  allotted  her  in  tbs 
brook,  there  is  a  circle  of  conversa-  g^reat  drama  of  life;  and,  while  I 
tion  which  it  is  clearly  your  duty  remember  how  earnest  her  pen  has 
to  enlarge  by  throwing  in  a  peb-  been  in  tbecanse  of  truth,  howslie 
ble/'  strives  to  raise  the  admiration  id 

^^Well,"  said   Miw  Cranbrook,  her  sex  above  the  sex's  littleneeiH 

^  there  is  an  inner  circle,  which  I  and   thus  the  better  fit  them  for 

am  also  bound  to  enlarge,  if  I  have  performing  life's  duties ;  how  she 

the  gift — a  circle  of  thought"  nas  ui^ged  devot^nees  and  siuffle- 

^  But,  then,  Miss  Cranbrook,  the  heartedness  in  love,  purity  in  life, 

world  says  you  are  a  useless  wo-  charity  in  practice,  faithfulness  ia 

roan ;    you    make    dresses  badly,  duty,  I  feel  that  she  ministers  at  a 

pies  infinitely  worse,  and  your  pick-  pure  shrine,  and  is  priestess  of  a 

les  are  unendurable.*^  pure  worship. 

Mm  Cranbrook  looked  grave  for       Honor,  then,  to  my  friend,  Miaa 

a    moment,  and    then    smiled   so  Cranbrook  ;  let  the  world  call  her 

sweetly,  that  I  felt  bound  to  freely  a  useless  woman ;  and  honor  to  aB 

forgive  her  short-comings.  ^^Well,*^  women  who  strive  to   raise  their 

she  said,  I  confess  that  my  dresses  sex ;  who,  whilst  faithfully  perfona* 

are  not  the  very  best  fit;  my  pies  I  ing  lifers  duties,  can  yet  find   tioM 

cannot  recommend ;  and  my  pickles  to  send  forth  pure  thoughts    that 

will  not  tempt  an  epicure.     Now,"  elevate,  cheer  and  encourage, 
continued  Miss  Cranbrook,  *'  Mf  all 
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A  FLTINO  TRIP  TO  HAVANA. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  pers  teem   with  glowing  accounts 

in  this  little  sketch  of  a  short  visit  of  the  beauty  of  this  gem   of  the 

to   Cuba,   which  we  were  able  to  ocean — its  genial  climate — its  sal u- 

niake  during  the  month  of  January  brious    atmosphere — its   gorgeous 

just  passed,  we  shall  present  any  scenery,    and    its    splendid   skies. 

new  views,  fiicts  or  descriptions ;  Another  day  we  are  startled  by  the 

but,  as  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  plea-  description  of  the  agricultural  re- 

sant  places,  and  as  every  visitor  to  sources  of  the  island— of  its  fertile 

foreign  lands  receives  impressions  plains,  its  noble  palms,  and  grace* 

somewhat  different  from   those  of  ful  cocoa  trees ;  and  our  eyes  wan- 

others,  it  may    chance  that  the  der  over  boundless  fields  of  coffee 

readers  of  **  Russell's"  will  be  inter-  and  cane,  while  millions  of  acres  of 

eated  in  what  we  have  to  relate,  unimproved   soil  invite  the  imme- 

though  Wurdeman,  Ballou,  Mur-  diate  attention  of  the  enterprising 

ry,   Elliott,  Gonzalez  and  others,  planter ;  anon  comes  the  detail  of  a 

have  given  us  much  concerning  its  commerce  that  is  almost  incalcula- 

history,  commerce,  agriculture  and  ble,  throueb  which  wealth  is  poured 

civilization.     It  is  not  our  purpose  into  this  Tittle  island  in  streams  of 

to  gi>  over  their  path,  but  simply  gold,  and  the  cupidity  of  our  citi- 

to   write  of  things  we  saw,   and  zens  is  excited   by  the   clink   of 

present  some  reflections  that  have  "'  doubloons."    Then  the  theme  is 

occarred  to  us,  connected  with  our  changed ;   we  are  told   of  risings 

relations  to  that  island.    Just  now  and  rebellions  among  the  people, 

Cuba  is  the  one  theme  of  discus-  and  of  their  desire  to  cut  off  the 

sioD.     We  are  talking  about  its  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  changes  are 

purchase  and  annexation  to  Uncle  rung  upon  the  words  "^  despotism  " 

Sam's  domain,  with  as  much  flip-  and  **  rights  of  the  people,"  until 

pancy  as  a  parcel  of  school  boys  we  are  filled  with  a  pious  horror  of 

talk  about  a  swap  of  marbles,  or  a  all  monarchies,  and   especially  of 

trade  ibr  a  kite.     Almost  every  that  represented  in  the  person  of 

paper  in  the  land,  from  the  leading  Queen   Isabel   of  Spain,  and  our 

^  Dailies,"  with  their  circulation  of  bosoms  burn  to  avenge  the  oppres- 

tens  of  thousands,  down  to  the  lit-  sion    under  which   the  poor  and 

tie  ^Weeklies,"  with   a  few  hun-  wretched  Cubans  drag  out  a  miser- 

dred,  discusses  the  question  of  the  able  existence.    Then,  to  cap  the 

possession  of  Cuba,   with   reganl  climax,  our  ^claims"  on  Spain  are 

only  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  paraded  before  the  world,  and  the 

Spain  must  consent  to  sell,  or  she  sons  of  Uncle  Sam  are  taught  that 

must  fight  to  protect  her  honour  these    claims    of  a    few   hundred 

and   her  rights,   when,  of  course,  thousand  dollars,  ought  to  be  sat- 

the  prize  will  be  taken  from  her.  isfied  by  an  instant  seizure  of  an 

The  public  mind  is  kept  in  a  state  island  worth  hundreds  of  mi  I  lions, 

of  intense  excitement  all  the  while,  unless  the  owner  will  consent  to 

and  if  material  is  not  at  hand  to  hU  it  at  a  tithe  of  its  value.    To 

nourish  this  morbid  feeling,  it  is  us  there  is  another  side  of  the  pio- 

manufactured.    One  day  the  pa-  ture,  and  it  is  possible  in  our  pro- 
vou  IV.            84 
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grass  through  this  trip,  which  we  he  was  afraid  of  being  seen.     This 
have  not  yet  commenced,  we  may   seemed  to  indicate  the  right  one, 
present  some   of  the    lights    and  bat  on  pointing  out  the  individaal 
shadows  as  they  have  appeared  to  afterwards,  while  on  deck,  he  proved 
us.    Just  now  there  is  but  one  way  to  be  a  very  innocent  and  reapecta- 
to  reach  Havana  from  Charleston,  ble  merchant  of  Savannah,  and  so 
and  that  so  excellent  that  competi*   the   mystery    remained.      As   we 
tion  is  not  needed.    The  steamer   neared  Key  West,  we  determined 
Isabel  is  widely  known.    For  more  to  keep   watch,  see  who  landed, 
than  ten  years,  through  storm  and  an^  detect  this  terrible  captain;  and 
calm,  she  has  ploughed  her  way  we  did  watch,  bnt  did  not  clear  op 
back  and  forth,  to  the  satisfaction  the   mystery.     As  the   boat    was 
of  her  passengers,  and,  it  is  to  be  made  fast  to  the  wharf,  a  namber 
hoped,  to  the  profit  of  her  owners,  of  the  passengers  stepped  aahoie; 
How  much  of  the  success  of  this  we  among  the  rest,   but  we  oookl 
boat  is  owing  to  her  experienced  not  determine  that  one  was  under 
and  able  commander,  we  are  not  the  surveillance  of  an  officer  more 
competent  to  say,  but  we  are  fully  than   another,    and   our    myateri- 
equal  to  the  appreciation  of  kind  ous  passenger  escaped  recognitioa. 
attention,  good  viands  in  great  pro-  However,  the   matter   was  cleared 
fusion,  and  that  general  watchful-  up  on  the  return  of  the  boat  from 
ness  that  leads  one  to  know  that  a  Havana  to  Key  West     Two  geo- 
master  mind  is  governing  the  ship,  tleraen  then  came  on  board  who 
We  were  a  mixed  company,  as  is  had   managed   the  transit   of  the 
quite  usual  in  this  boat,  and  after  prisoner.  Desirous  of  escaping  pab- 
receiving  the  mail   off  Savannah,  lie  recognition,   ther  had   entered 
and  two  or  three  more  passengers,  him   by  a  false  name;  and  so,  as 
a  very  curious  rumor  began  to  cir-  plain  John  Brown,  Esq.,  the  dread- 
culate    through   the  ship.     Have  nil   captain   had   sat  at  our  right 
you   seen   hirot     Which    is  hef  hand  at  table,  and  had   minted 
Point  him  out  to  me?     How  does  with  the  passengers  as  any  gentle- 
he  look)    Is  that  the  man  with  man  might.     Running  along  with 
the  long  beard  ?    No  one  seemed  a  smooth   sea,   in   sight    of  Key 
to  know  any  thing  certainly,  and  West,  with  reefs  stretching  as  flu- 
yet  all  were  quite  of  the  opinion  as  the  eye  could  reach,  upon  which 
that  the  celebrated  Captain  Town-  ugly  looking  breakers  were  falling 
send,  late  commander  of  the  slave  in  foam   and  spray,  our  attention 
briff  "Echo,"  was  onboard.     Capt.  was  suddenly  arrested  by   the  ex- 
Rollins  was  appealed  to — **  Did  you  clamation  of  a  lady — ^"  What  mon- 
receive  Capt*  Townsend  on  board  ster  is  this  floating  by  ?"     And, 
fn^m    the    Savannah  mail  boat  ?"  surely,  to   one   who  never  saw  a 
But   the  captain    was  as  much  in  real  live  turtle,  and  whose  idea  of 
the  mist  as  his  passengers,  or  pre-  these  creatures  is  formed  from  an 
tended  to  be.     One  gentleman  re-  inspection   of   our  ^cootera,"   the 
marked  that   he  had  noticed   the  signt  of  the  uncouth  inhabitants  of 
man ;  that  he  sat  at  the  dinner  table  these  waters,  swimming  lazily  jmt 
directly   opposite  our   party,   and  beneath   the    surface,  is  cause  of 
that  he  was  a  round  headed,  short,  wonderment    There  were  a  pair  of 
good  looking  fellow,  with  a  comi-  them  soon  afler  seen,  which  were 
cal  cut  to  his  beard  and  moustache,  large  enough    to    have   furnished 
and   that,   after  dining,    he   stole  soup  to  an  indefinite   number  of 
away  to  his  state  room,  as  though  hungry   aldermen.    Having  oifton 
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had  a  "  taste  of  their  quality,''  we  heads,  who  shouts  to  us  in  a  lingo 
looked  at  them  with  desiring  eyes,  that  sounds  from  that  height  like 
while  they  with  a  shake  of  their  the  howl  of  a  beast,  to  which  our 
ugly  heads,  seemed  to  say,  *^no  ^*  captain,''  no  doubt  knowing  by 
you  don'U"  Seventy  hours  after  long  experience  what  is  meant,  re- 
4>ur  departure  from  the  wharf  plies  in  a  growl  and  roar  that  finds 
in  Charleston,  we  were  approach-  no  simile  any  where.  This  cere- 
ing  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  mony  over,  we  pass  on  into  smooth 
Havana.  It  was  early  morning  water,  by  forts  and  ships,  and  men- 
-when  we  hastened  upon  deck  to  of-war  and  strangely  painted  houses, 
catch  the  first  view  of  this  renown-  and  drop  anchor  in  the  middle  of 
ed  island.  Far  ahead,  the  light  the  Bay.  Every  thing  around  us 
from  the  Morro  Castle  was  plainly  is  new  and  curious.  The  throng 
■een,  serving  to  guide  us  to  the  nar-  of  boats  about  the  ship,  each  one 
row  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  partly  covered  with  canvass,  like 
skies  were  brilliant  with  unusual  the  top  of  a  country  wagon,  with 
splendour,  while  in  the  south,  a  cushioned  seats  of  gay  colours; 
few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  the  unceasing  jabber  of  the  boat- 
the  constellation  never  seen  in  our  men,  the  strife  for  positions  near 
latitude,  the  Southern  Cross  was  the  ladder,  all  made  up  a  scene  of 
blazing  in  magnificent  glory.  For  great  interest.  Opposite  us  to  the 
an  hour  we  enjoyed  this  spectacle,  west  was  the  city,  presenting,  from 
and  then  the  coming  dawn  began  our  point  of  view,  a  ouaint  and 
to  dim  its  radiance  until  it  paled  ancient  appearance ;  old  towers, 
away,  and  we  saw  it  no  more.  No  comical  roofs,  blue  and  green 
other  morning  was  free  from  clouds  houses,  a  battery  wall,  with  a  row 
while  we  were  in  Cuba,  or  if  any  of  beautiful  trees  just  beyond  it ;  a 
were  clear  and  bright,  we  were  not  long  line  of  small  vessels,  schoon- 
np  early  enough  to  enjoy  the  spec-  ers  and  sloops,  lying  "  bow  on" 
tacle.  No  vessel  of  any  kind  passes  to  the  wharf,,  which  runs  parallel 
the  Morro  Castle  between  the  hours  with  the  streets,  while  over  them 
of  7  P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.  The  rules  larger  vessels  were  discharging 
forbid  it,  and  none  are  fool  hardy  their  cargoes ;  these  and  a  thousand 
enough  to  try  the  eiperiment.  other  peculiarities,  were  all  signifi- 
Frowning  right  over  our  head  is  a  cant  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in  a 
line  of  fortifications,  mounted  with  country  not  only  foreign,  but  quite 
an  armament  to  sink  a  fleet,  and  difierent  in  its  customs  from  our 
the  good  ship  Isabel,  though  bear-  own.  The  first  visitors  on  board 
ing  aloft  the  flags  of  the  two  gov-  were  Castom  House  ofiicials,  neatly 
ernments,  and  the  private  signal  of  dressed  in  clothing  of  striped  cot- 
Uncle  Sam,  U.  S.  M.,  checks  her  ton,  similar  to  the  cloth  called 
onward  course,  for  the  "  gun  "  has  "  mariner  stripes."  These  were  fol- 
DOt  been  fired,  and  none  of  us  de-  lowed  by  a  crowd  of  '*  runners" 
sire  a  plunging  ebot  from  those  from  the  hotels,  each  one  prepared 
formidable  battlements.  An  hour  to  tell  you  of  the  excellence  of  his 
passes  away,  not  unpleasantly,  for  own  establishment,  and  bow  well 
even  the  distant  view  of  Havana  he  can  accommodate  you ;  all  of 
and  the  Morro  is  full  of  interest;  which,  if  you  are  making  your  first 
and  then  we  slowly  steam  in  just  visit  to  Havana,  you  of  course  be- 
under  the  Castle  tower,  and  quite  lieve.  We  wait  patiently  until  the 
within  hail  of  a  sentinel  perched  a  crowd  has  departed,  and  then  hav- 
couple  of  hundred  feet  above  our  ing  secured  a  nice  boat,  we  sail  after 
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the  reet  to  the  **  Oustom  Home.**  taken.  The  only  point  of  real  to- 
We  ask  for  a  **  transit  permit."  The  semblance  is  that  tney  all  take  from 
official  looks  at  us,  we  look  at  him,  your  pocket  a  full  compensation  for 
he  nods,  we  do  the  same,  and  be  what  they  give  you.  Board  in  fia- 
having  concluded  that  ^  we,  us  &  vana  is  three  dollars  per  day,  and  yoa 
CO.,"  wat  is  our  party,  are  not  dan-  will  get  the  best  the  market  afforda 
gerous,  hands  over  the  documents,  If  your  table  is  not  spread  witb  the 
for  which  we  pass  to  him  the  sum  profusion  and  luxury  of  the  Si 
of  one  dollar  each.  This  permit  Nicholas,  you  must  remember  that 
allows  one  to  wander  all  about  hotel  keepers  in  Havana  have  not 
Havana  and  its  environs,  to  go  and  the  facilities  of  those  in  New  Yoiki 
come  from  ship  to  land,  from  the  provisions  of  almost  every  kind 
city  to  the  country,  until  the  ves-  being  much  dearer  and  in  far  las 
sel  in  which  you  arrived  is  ready  abundance.  Flour,  for  instanes, 
to  depart,  when  it  is  expected  you  burdened  with  an  enormoua  duty 
will  depart  with  her.  How  long  is  worth  about  seventeen  dollars  per 
one  would  remain  unmolested  with  barrel,  while  in  Charleston  the  same 
such  a  permit  after  the  vessel  has  quality  may  be  purchased  for  six 
sailed,  depends  probably  upon  the  dollars.  Our  party  taking  an  omni- 
manner  in  which  he  conducts  him-  bus,  rode  out  on  the  Oerro  road  to 
self.  Ifhe  attended  to  his  own  afiairs,  ^^  Wollcott^s."  This  is  a  Cuban  house, 
and  did  not  in  any  way  excite  the  with  an  attempt  at  European  or 
suspicion  ofthe  police,  it  is  probable  American  principles,  and,  on  the 
he  might  remain  for  months.  Soon  whole,  is  perhaps  the  beat  hotel  in 
after  our  arrival,  while  passing  Havana.  The  chief  objection  to  it 
down  one  of  the  principal  streets  is,  that  it  is  some  four  miles  firom 
towards  the  Plaza,  we  beard  our  the  "  Captain* Generars"  palace,  or 
name  called  in  a  stentorian  voice,  from  ^^Dominica's" restaurant, which 
and  by  a  stranger.  On  turning  is  the  g^eat  place  of  lounging  for 
around  we  were  politely  saluted  by  natives,  residents  and  strangers,  and 
a  ^  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,"  who  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
claimed  to  ^  know  us"  from  having  say  by  and  by. 
been  once  in  our  employ  for  a  lit-  The  road  to  "  Wollcotts"  leads 
tie  time.  On  asking  him  bow  he  out  through  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
was  situated  and  what  he  was  city,  by  a  massive  gate  way,  at 
doing,  be  handed  out  an  old  transit  which  is  constantly  stationed  a 
passport,  dated  many  months  be-  picket  of  soldiers,  ready  to  give 
tore,  which  he  said  had  answered  an  alarm,  should  "fillibusters"  make 
his  purpose,  never  having  been  their  appearance.  A  neat  bridge 
called  upon  by  the  authorities  in  thrown  over  the  moat  once  filled 
any  way.  Having  reached  the  with  water,  now  cultivated  with 
wharf  and  passed  through  the  Cus-  fruits  and  vegetables,  gives  aoosM 
torn  House,  we  were  fairly  in  Ha-  to  the  public  mall  before  the  famed 
vana.  The  first  question  to  deter-  Tacon  Theatre.  Passing  this  build- 
mine  was  that  of  a  boarding  house,  ing  the  Cerro  road  leads  on  towards 
If  any  one  supposes  that  in  this  the  west,  and  the  higher  grounds  in 
city,  containing  some  two  hundred  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  passing  by 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  to  many  strange,  curious  and  beautifol 
be  found  large  and  splendid  hotels,  locations,  houses,  palaces  and  shao- 
like  the  Metropolitan,  or  Astor,  or  ties,  mingled  in  admirable  irregn- 
even  like  the  **  Charleston"  and  larity.  A  stranger's  eye  is  at  once 
Mills  House,  he  is  egregiously  mis-  attracted  by  the  colour  of  Uie  houses; 
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many  of  them  bright  blue  and  along  jast  aa  we  did ;  for  though 
green,  with  cornice  and  corner  we  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
boards  painted  white,  giving  a  Havana,  no  one  has  told  us  of  the 
quaint  appearance  to  streets  and  little  things  that  catch  the  eye  of 
residences.  The  mode  of  construct*  the  traveller,  and  in  the  aggregate 
ing  houses  is  also  unique,  generally  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  charao* 
one  story  in  height,  occasionally  teristics  of  the  place.  *'WolIcottV 
two,  and  rarely  three ;  they  appear  house  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
to  be  built  for  safety,  in  case  of  style  and  plan  on  which  most  of  the 
earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  and  yet  dwellings  are  builL  The  building 
though  that  reason  is  given,  almost  has  rather  an  imposing  front  of  one 
universally,  our  impression  is,  that  high  story,  with  a  portico  extend- 
the  mode  of  building  is  simply  that  ing  across  it,  supported  by  large 
which  was  first  used  by  the  early  columns,  affording  by  its  depth  a 
Spanish  settlers,  and  finds  its  origin  cool  promenade,  and  a  protection  to 
in  Spain,  at  a  period  as  remote  as  the  rooms  behind  it  from  the  heat 
the  time  of  the  Moors.  The  disin-  of  the  sun.  From  the  portico  you 
cli nation  to  change,  which  marks  enter  directly  into  a  lofty  hall  of 
the  Spanish  character,  is  apparent  about  sixty  feet  in  length  by  thirty 
in  every  thing  about  Havana. —  in  depth.  This  is  the  general  as- 
There  are  new  ranges  of  houses  in  sembly  room.  It  is,  in  fact,  par- 
progress  of  erection  in  the  suburbs  lour,  drawing  room,  sitting  room 
of  the  city  that  remind  one  at  once  and  reading  room,  and  occupies 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the 
especially  those  of  Pompeii  and  house.  Two  corridors,  or  piazzas, 
Herculaneum.  One  storied,  built  on  each  side  of  an  open  court  or 
of  a  soft  cream  coloured  stone,  that  garden,  give  entrances  into  ranges 
cuts  almost  as  easily  as  '^  cheese,"  of  chambers,  divided  from  each 
with  heavy  porticoes,  projecting  to  other  by  light  board  partitions 
the  pavement,  and  supported  by  about  three  quarters  of  the  height 
large  and  not  ungraceful,  but  of  the  room,  leaving  from  end  to 
coarsely  cut  columns,  fluted  and  end,  over  a  dozen  chambers,  a  free 
capped,  in  their  unfinished  condi-  circulation  of  air,  and  tound  too, 
tion,  they  resemble  the  exhumed  This  is  awkward,  for  a  sneeze  is 
remains  of  those  old  Italian  cities,  heard  right  and  left ;  and  even 
All  along  the  streets,  in  the  court  whispers  must  be  very  soft  to 
yards  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  escape  the  notice  of  next  door 
houses,  you  discover  the  remains  of  neighbours.  Two  doors  from  our 
the  Moorish  taste,  in  the  use  of  room,  a  miserable  consumptive  was 
encaustic  tiles,  or  rather  tiles  re-  coughing  and  groaning  out  the 
aembling  earthenware,  coloured  in  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  it  was 
figures  of  blae  or  red,  and  where  anything  but  pleasant  in  the  still- 
these  are  too  expensive,  a  fair  imi-  ness  of  midnight,  and  in  the  wake- 
tation  is  made  upon  the  plaster  by  fulness  of  new  scenes  and  circum- 
theorem  paintings,  with  lines  to  stances,  to  be  compelled  te  listen  to 
mark  the  squares  that  would  be  his  meanings,  without  being  able 
formed  by  the  tiles :  at  a  short  dis-  to  give  him  relief  or  assistance, 
tance  the  deception  is  perfect.  We  How  many  of  these  sufferers  go 
are  a  long  time  getting  up  to  out  to  Cuba  in  the  last  stages  of 
**  Wollcott^"  but  if  our  readers  are  this  terrible  disease,  to  endure  the 
half  as  much  interested  as  we  were,  deprivation  of  family  and  friends, 
they  will '  be  willing  to    ramble   with    all    the    discomforts    of    a 
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strange  place,  and  then  lay  their  mode  is  customary  all  over  Ha* 
hones  there  I  Far,  far  hetter  to  vana,  bat  we  write  what  we  saw. 
stay  at  home  amid  the  sympathies  Jast  opposite  the  hotel  **  WoU- 
and  care  of  beloved  companions,  cott"  was  a  small  open  lot;  into 
and  die,  if  die  they  must,  among  this  a  number  of  cows  and  calves 
their  kindred,  than  thus  to  seek  a  had  been  driven  by  two  or  three 
foreign  clime  and  find  a  strangers  dirty  looking  men.  Soon  we  per- 
grave.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  ceived  servants  approaching,  with 
*^  WollcottV^  is  ftn  old  burial  pitchers  and  cups  in  hand,  and  the 
ground,  within  high,  moss  covered  men  milkers  filling  them  directly 
gray  walls.  Its  entrance  is  through  from  the  cow,  gave  certainly  the 
a  lofty  arch,  closed  by  an  iron  open  pure  article  in  the  simplest  form, 
work  gate;  dire<!tly  opposite  to  Sometimes  milking  into  a  china  or 
which,  in  the  ground  itself,  is  a  tin  cup  was  going  on,  on  one  sde, 
small  chapel.  The  whole  place  while  the  calfwas  taking  his  break- 
has  a  haunted,  ghostly  look,  which  fast  from  the  other.  Several  came 
is  rather  increased  by  a  remarkable  too  late,  but  the  obliging  milk 
echo  that  follows  the  voice,  when  man  would  go  from  cow  to  cow, 
words  are  spoken  a  few  feet  in  front  driving  away  the  cjilves  and  trying 
of  the  arch  way.  An  anecdote  of  each  udder,  to  supply,  if  possible, 
this  locality  runs  in  this  wise:  his  customer,  a  few  drops  from  each 
Two  Americans,  on  a  visit  to  the  would  serve  the  purpose.  At  tbii 
city,  had  wandered  into  the  out-  early  hour  of  the  day,  long  lines  of 
skirts,  and  on  their  return,  just  as  mules,  or  rather  long  lines  of  great 
the  shades  of  evening  were  falling,  piles  of  corn  blades,  with  four  feet 
turned  aside  to  see  this  old  burial  moving  under  them,  are  constantly 
place,  and  to  try  its  echoes.  After  seen  coming  in  from  the  country  to 
examining  the  grim  old  walls,  and  supply  fodder  for  city  beasts.  One 
peering  through  the  gate- way  into  mule  follows  another,  each  one 
the  gloom,  to  see  the  mounds  and  with  his  nose  tied  up,  so  that  he 
stones  over  the  dead,  which  in  the  may  not  steal  from  his  own  load, 
night  shadows  were  only  just  vis-  or  from  his  leader^s.  At  about  tea 
ible,  they  withdrew  a  little  distance,  o'clock  our  breakfast  having  been 
when  one  of  them  cried  out  with  just  served  and  heartily  disposed  of, 
stentorian  lungs,  auite  irreverently,  we  proceed  by  omnibus  to  the  city. 
"How  are  ye  old  fellow?"  In-  These  are  a  novelty,  and  like 
stantly,  in  a  deep  sepulchral  voice,  some  other  new  introductions,  met 
the  reply  came,  "  very  uncomfor-  at  first  with  great  opposition.  They 
table,  I  thank  you."  The  two  are  pretty  well  managed  and  very 
friends  waited  for  no  other  ^  echo,"  well  patronized.  The  difficulty  of 
but  were  immediately  missing,  and  driving  through  the  streets,  avoid- 
it  was  said  were  seen  soon  after  ing  the  volantes  and  pedeatrians, 
about  the  wharf,  inquiring  for  the  seemed  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes 
first  steamer  for  the  United  States,  absolutely  insuperable.  The  best 
To  our  questions  no  such  answer  streets  are  only  about  fifteen  feet 
came,  but  the  clear  repeat  in  a  loud  wide  from  curb  to  curb,  while  we 
tone  of  our  oton  words.  The  first  measured  a  great  many  that  were 
morning  after  our  arrival,  while  only  ten  and  twelve  feet  wide. 
sitting  under  the  portico,  we  had  Many  of  the  streets  have  the  "Rues" 
an  opportunity  or  witnessing  the  pavement,  solid  square  blocks  of 
delivery  of  "  milk"  for  family  use.  granite,  and  are  kept  in  admiraUe 
We  do  not  say  that  this  precise  order.    The  foot  pavement,  or  side 
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walks,  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  stopping  place,  and  crowing  to  the 
inches  wide,  and,  of  course,  no  one  opposite  side  walk,  took  our  stand 
can  pass  another  without  stepping  .  along  side  of  an  old  maumer  who 
into  the  street  Omnibuses  go  out  sold  oranges.  Buying  some  of  her 
on  a  route  by  one  street  and  return  fruit  and  occupying  the  stool  by  her 
by  another.  This  is  advantageous  side,  placed  for  her  customers,  we 
both  for  comfort  and  safety.  The  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  venerable  father  and  the  unfortun- 
where  they  are  so  narrow,  it  seems  ate  omnibus  driver,  who  had 
impossible  to  avoid  collisions.  These  plunged  into  a  throng  of  his  fel- 
we  know  do  sometimes  occur,  not-  lows  in  the  vain  hope  to  esi^ape. 
withstanding  the  care  of  the  police  He  was  hunted  out  directly,  and 
and  the  laws  to  prevent  fast  driving,  there  begun  a  scene  rich  to  a  spec- 
On  one  occasion,  riding  down  tator,  but  quite  afSicting  to  tlie 
towards  the  Plaza  in  an  omnibus,  culprit,  the  sequel  of  which  could 
our  driver  c^ime  into  violent  collis-  only  be  ascertained  by  going  to 
ion  with  a  volante  coming  from  a  the  police  court  On  the  whole 
cross  street  Our  horses  struck  there  was  less  excitement  about  the 
against  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  accident  than  there  would  have 
just  in  front  of  the  occupant  There  been  in  Charleston  if  an  omnibus 
was  a  crash  of  breaking  wood  and  had  dashed  with  the  same  violence 
a  glimpse  of  somebody  thrown  out  against  the  vehicle  of  a  church 
of  the  volante,  while  a  quiet  smile  dignitary  there.  In  fact  the  people 
came  over  the  faces  of  our  passen-  of  Havana  seem  to  be  very  impas- 
jsrers,  most  > of  whom  were  Cubans,  sive  to  ordinary  accidents  and  oc- 
This  smile  suddenly  vaniuhed,when,  currences,  an  example  of  which  of 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  vo-  another  character  occurred  under 
lante,  the  late  occupant  made  his  our  eye.  The  driver  of  a  volante, 
appearance  in  silk  robe,  black  scull  in  which  was  a  lady  and  a  beauti- 
cap  and  an  immense  hat,  about  ful  little  senorita  of  some  eight 
three  feet  long  in  his  hand.  It  was  years,  suddenly  stopped  his  horses 
a  funny  thing  to  upset  an  empty  before  a  store  nt  the  signal  of  a 
volante,  but  it  was  quite  another  gentleman  who  desired  to  Rpeak  td 
thing  to  upset  an  old  and  dignified  the  lady.  The  sudden  shock  threw 
priest.  Our  driver  finding  himself  the  little  girl  with  great  violence 
in  a  disagreeable  position,  whipped  out  of  the  volante  upon  the  pave- 
bis  horses  and  drove  them  rapidly  ment,  head  foremost,  where  she  lay 
towards  his  stopping  place,  not  stunned  and  motionless.  No  one 
waiting  even  to  apologize,  and  evi-  of  the  dozen  persons  around,  moved 
dently  unwilling  to  encounter  his  to  her  assistance,  not  even  the  gen- 
reverence,  who,  on  foot,  pursued  us  tleman  who  was  the  cause  of  the 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  holding  accident,  until  one  of  our  party, 
his  strange  looking  beaver  in  his  having  raised  her  up,  ran  into  a 
band,  and  presenting  a  very  undig-  drug  store  to  procure  m  restorative, 
nified  appearance.  Not  knowing  How  he  succeeded,  not  knowing 
the  penalty  for  upsetting  a  digni-  more  than  a  dozen  words  of  Span- 
tary  of  the  church,  in  a  country  isb,  is  not  easily  explained.  On  his 
where  that  church  is  supported  return,  his  attentions  were  received 
by  law,  or  how  far  passengers  in  an  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
omnibus  were  compromised  by  such  ment,  and  our  friend  still  is  quite 
an  act,  we  felt  quite  disposed  to  uncertain  whether  he  did  a  good 
leave  it  as  soon  as  it  came  to  the  deed,  or  committed  a  ^'  gaucherie.*' 
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These  volantes  are  a  cariosity  to  has    h«ard   of  **  Dominicans"  pre- 
a  stranger,  but  a  most  luxurious  ve-  serves,  jellies,  and    confectionarj, 
hide  when  lazy  or  tired.  Something  but  few  have  ever  looked  ia  upon 
in  the  form  of  the  French  chaise,  the    maoufactory,    though     every 
with  shafts  about  fourteen  feet  long,  stranger  visite  the  restaurant.     On 
leaving  several  feet  from  the  tail  of  one  side  of  tne  street  there  ia  b<Ml* 
the  horse  to  the  dash-board  ;  they  ing  and  stewing  of  fruit  and  sugar, 
look  as  uncouth  and  awkward  as pos-  in  bright  copper  boilers  glittering 
sible.    To  this  add  a  driver  gaily  like  gold,  while  over  them,  stirring 
decked  in  colours,  with  enormous  and  #?7ioittnp  ct^ar<,  are  half  dressed 
boots  and  spurs,  a  harness  all  glit-  negroes  and  natives,  while  others 
tering  in  silver,  and  you  have  an  are  busy  filling  moulds,  sugarii^ 
equipage  as  gay  and  fanciful  as  any  almonds,   packing  up  boxes  and 
belle  may  desire.    The  horses  and  marking  them  for  all  parts  of  the 
mules  are  not   to  be  passed  over,  world.    On  the  other  aide  of  the 
When  driven  in  the  streets  their  street  is  the  retail  store,  where  is 
tails  are  braided  and  tucked  away  sold  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  caa 
on  one  side,  very  much  to  their  an-  be  thought  of,  while  just  beyond 
noyance,  especially    in   fly    time,  and  opening  into  it  by  arches  is  the 
Sorrel  horses   appear  to  be  rare,  restaurant.    Here  the  6lite  of  Hav- 
and  an  elegant  turn  out  of  carriage  ana  assemble;    the    gentlemen  to 
and  pair  in  AmericMin  style  is  sel-  talk,  sip  their  refreshing  beverage, 
dom  seen.     Yolantes  form  a  part  and  the  ladies,  in  their  volantea,  at 
of  the   furniture  of  an    establish-  the  doors,  to  take  an  ice,  cake,  or 
ment ;   the   entrance  into  roost  of  fruit.     Although  there  seems  to  be 
the  dwellings  being  really  through  an  incessant  custom  at  the  drinking 
the  carriage  house.     A  larger  gate  saloons,  yet  in  our  stay  in  the  caty 
or  door    opens  into    the   central  we  did  not  see  one  intoxicated  pe^ 
court,  and  near   this  entrance,  in  son,  white  or  black.     Smoking  is 
what  may  be  called  the  basement  universal.    Every  one  smokes,  nn- 
story,  if  the  house  has  more  than  less  it  be  a  few  of  the  female  sex, 
one — stand    the    vol  antes,  always  and  many  of  them  are  addicted  to 
shining  and  clean,  ready  for  instant  the  habit    Servants,  men  and  wo* 
use.    These   central    courts  are  a  men,  little  children,  girls  and  boys, 
great  feature  in  Cuban  architecture,  all  smoke;  and  it  is  said,  that  for 
and  they  are  C/crtainly  very  useful  this  reason,  the  teeth  of  so  many  of 
and  comfortable.     Sometimes  filled  them  become  defective  and  decay 
with  flowers,  or  a  fountain,  or  having  at  an  early  period.    The  palace  of 
in  its  centre  a  large  aviary  with  rare  the  Captain-General,  fronting  the 
and   beautiful  birds — they  furnish  ^^Plaza  de  Armas,**  is  an  antiquat- 
not    only    a   delightful    lounging,  ed  affair,  and  presents  few  points 
place,  but  aid  in  the  ventilation  of  of  interest  in  its  architecture.    The 
the    whole    house,    by  producing  main  door-way  redeems  the  front 
through  it  a  free  ('ircuistion  of  air.  from  absolute  meanbess.     Thisiaa 
This  is   one   of  the  attractions  of  beautiful  piece   of  work  in  sculp* 
*^  Dominica,"    for    the  middle    of  tured  white    marble,  representing 
his  restaurant  is  open  to  the  heav  military  emblems,  the  Spanish  Coat 
ens,  and  a  beautiful  fountain  con-  of  Arms  and  other  objects  of  simi- 
tinually  throws  up  jets  of  water,  lar  character.    Directly  to  the  east 
while   the  visitors  are   refreshing  of  this  building,  and  in  the  centre 
themselves  with  the  comforts  and  of  the  Plaza,  stands  a  fine,  well  ex- 
luxuries  of  the  place.    Every  body  ecuted  and  effective  atstue  of  Chris- 
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topber   GolambuB,  clothed  in  the  awaj  for  dear  life  on  violins,  fifes, 

garb  of  his  own  time,  bare-headed,  flutes    and    violoncellos.     Dotted 

and  with  an  aspect  of  j^eat  digni-  round  on  the  floor,  upon  their  knees, 

ty.    There  are  some  other  statues  were  old  negro  men,  some  few  an- 

about    Havana.      One    of  Queen  cient  white  females,  and  little  girls, 

Isabel,  near  the  Tacon  Theatre,  has  while  a  solemn  looking  priest  was 

considerable    merit — but    on    the  performing  his  duty  at  an  altar,  ap- 

whole,  we  found  but  little  evidence  p^rentlj  quite  unconscious  of  the 

of  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  either  presence  of  any  one.    This  church 

in  statuary  or  painting.    The  relig-  filled   with  images    and    pictures, 

ious  pictures  in  the  churches  are  decorated  with  tiusel  and  gilding, 

numerous,  but  of  moderate  merit  with  its  negro  minstrels,  seemed  to 

An  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  our  protestant    notions,   about  as 

one  of  the  chapels  of  the  church  of  unsuitable  a  place  in  which  to  cul- 

Christopher    Columbus,    attracted  tivate  or  enjoy  the  spiritual  nature 

considerable  attention,  and  before  of  our   religion   as  is  possible  to 

it,  kneeled  on  the  Sabbath,  a  large  imagine.     Yet  the  worshippers  be- 

number    of    devout    worshippers,  fore  these  gew-gaw  figures  seemed 

This  church,  or  cathedral  has  pecu-  to  be  devout.  How  much  was  form, 

liar  interest  to  a  stranger  from  the  and  how  much  true  sentiment,  God 

United  States.    Here  in   a  vault  only  knows.    In  another  part  of 

near  the  altar,  afi^er  many  removals,  the  city  we  found  a  new  church, 

rest  the  bones  of  Columbus.    A  consecrated    to  the  "Immaculate 

small  tablet,  or  mural  monument  Mary."    It  was  not  open,  but  at  a 

marks  the  spot,  towards  which  our  side  door  we  saw  several  volantes, 

eyes  were  directed  by  a  gentleman  and  ladies  passing  in  and  out   to 

who  knew  the  place.     The  interior  what  we  presume  was  confession. 

of  this  building  is  decorated  and  Our  poor  Spanish  seemed  to  inti- 

finished    with    considerable    taste  mate  to  a  fat,  good-natured  looking 

and  splendour,  though,  it  must  be  man  in  the  ante-room,  our  desire  to 

confessed,  stucco  work  and  plaster  see   the  interior   of  the  building. 

are  poor  substitutes  for  marble  and  With  great  politeness,  he  conducted 

stone.    The  free  use  of  mahogany,  us  by   a  private  door,   into   what 

not  in  the  way  we  use  this  valua-  proved  to  be  a  very  beautiful  place, 

ble  wood — ^in  thin  veneers — but  in  evidently  fitted    up,  and  used   by 

massive  beams  and  rafters,  gives  people  of  the  first  rank  in  society, 

not  only  an  appearance  of  strength,  Every  ornament   was   rich,  costly 

but  of  richness  to  many  of  the  in-  and  ip  keeping.    An  elegant  statue 

tenors  of  the    Havana  churches,  of  the   Virgin,  in   marble,  had    a 

which  otherwise  would  look  taw-  tiara  of  diamonds  upon  her  brow, 

dry    and     finical.      Hearing    the  the   princely  gift  of  some  devout 

sound    of   an  orchestra,    we    en-  and  wealthy  worshipper.    On  one 

tared    the  side  door  of   an   old,  side  of  the  church,  an  intelligent 

gloomy  looking  building  which  we  and   dignified    looking  priest  was 

supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  jail,  sitting,  with  his  ear  to  a  grating  in 

wondering  what  use  they  had  for  the  wall,  listening  doubtless  to  the 

music,  but  were  astonished  to  find  confessions  of  one  of  the  senoras, 

that  we  were  in  a  church  again,  we  had  just  seen  entering  the  build- 

and  that  a  service  was  in  progress,  ing.     He  glanced  politely  towards 

Stuck  up  in  one  corner  was  the  us,  and  continued  to  listen  and  no 

band  of  musicians,  about  a  dozen  doubt  absolve,  for  his  hand  and 

little  negro  boys,  who  were  playing  head  seemed  to  act  together  as  he 
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made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  from  ttons  from  the  Morro  Castle  south- 
time  to  tiDie ;  our  conductor  mean-  ward  and  eastward,  elevated  about 
while  had  fallen  upon  his  knees,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
with  his  face  towards  the  high  al-  the  Punta  water  fort  on  the  weat, 
tar  and  crucifix,  and  had,  we  hoped,  with  water  batteries  lining  the 
made  confessions  for  himself.  Af-  passage  into  the  bay,  render 
ter  a  brief  stay  we  turned  to  depart,  this  part  of  the  city  nearly,  or 
and  were  conducted  out  by  the  quite  impregnable.  An  old  stone 
same  private  door  by  which  we  en-  wall,  formerly  the  western  line 
tered,  and  with  the  greatest  civility,  of  the  city,  still  exists,  and  a  few 
One  of  our  party  thought  a  gratui*  weeks  labour,  would  put  it — ^the 
tyintheshapeof  an  ^^ eighth^  would  moat  and  all  the  outrworks — in  as 
be  proper,  but  we  were  quite  un-  good  condition  as  they  ever  wert* 
decided  on  the  subject,  and  we  But  they  would  not  stand  a  modem 
oame  away   leaving  the  question  cannonading  five  hours.     They  are 

.  unsettled,  but  retaining  the  coin  in  therefore  of  little,  or  no  conse- 
our  pocket.  On  the  whole  our  quence.  Within  two  or  three  miles 
our  rambles  among  the  churches  of  of  the  city,  to  the  west  and  south, 
Havana,  was  very  satisfactory,  as  are  forts  of  different  strength  and 
here  we  could  see  Roman  Catholi-  armament.  Some  of  them  well 
cism  displayed  in  all  its  purity —  situated,  and  if  properly  manned, 
with  no  taint  from  the  outside  might  make  a  formidable  resistance, 
pressure  of  Protestantism.  'But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
The  exterior  architecture  of  some  land  defences  of  Havana,  are  not 
of  the  old  buildings  about  the  city  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  upon 
is  extremely  interesting.  On  the  the  sea  side,  and  if  the  city  is  evor 
south  side  of  the  Plaza  San  Fran-  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy,  it  will  be 
CISCO,  there  stands  one  of  this  kind,  probably  by  simultaneous  land  at' 
It  was  once  a  church,  but  it  is  now  tacks,  from  the  east  and  west 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  nierchan-  South  of  the  fortifications,  and  on 
dize.  Its  old,  grey,  time  worn  walls,  the  east  of  the  bay,  is  the  settle- 
its  empty  tower  arches,  where  once  ment  called  Beglas.  Here  is  aa 
hung  sweet  chiming  bells,  its  cu-  immense  warehouse  for  the  recep- 
riouB  roof  and  battlements,  all  tell  tion  and  storeage  of  produce,  anid 
a  tale  of  ^  auld  lang  syne."     Mu-  here  were  filled  high  up,  tier  upon 

^  tilated  figures  in  stone,  high  up  un-  tier,  flour,  sugar  and  cofiee.  The 
der  the  cornice,  broken  and  defaced  arrangement  for  business  at  these 
carvings  and  inscriptions,  ruined  warehouses  is  admirable.  Vessels 
windows  built  up  rudely  with  brick,  lie  close  along  the  wharf  built  par- 
all  whisper  of  days  long  past  and  allel  with  the  bay.  The  roofe  of 
of  glory  gone  forever.  There  are  the  warehouses  extend  almost  to 
old  churches  yet  used,  where  the  the  water,  and  in  them  are  long 
bells  of  different  sizes — three  to  lines  of  railways  with  trucks,  so 
seven  in  number,  expose^l  to  the  constructed  as  to  receive  articles  of 
weather — have  become  green  and  cargo  directly  upon  them,  when 
corroded,  many  of  them  have  lost  with  little  effort  they  are  rolled 
their  original  silver  sound,  and  now  into  place.  Taking  a  rail  road  car 
give  out  cracked,  discordant  notes,  at  Keglas  we  went  over  so  much  of 
Of  the  military  defences  of  Hav-  the  *'  Bay  of  Havana  and  Matanzas 
ana  we  have  only  a  word  or  two  to  Rail  Road'^  as  is  finished,  stop- 
say.  The  narrow  entrance  to  the  bar-  ping  at  the  ancient  town  of  Guaa- 
bour,  the  immense  line  of  fortifica-  abacoa.    The  snort  of  the  engine. 
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as  ^e  took  our  place  Id  the  car,  present  prosperous  condition  of  a^- 
oarried  us  back  at  once  to  our  riculture  and  commerce,  and  with 
homes;  it  seemed  quite  unearthly  strong  attachments  to  old  asso- 
however,  amid  the  cocoa  and  palm  ciations  and  religion,  how  many 
trees  of  Cuba.  The  old  village  at  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  really 
which  we  stopped,  has  about  6,000  desire  a  dissolution  of  their  colonial 
inhabitants,  and  an  antiquity  oif  ap-  condition)  The  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
pearance  that  is  quite  marvellous,  consist  first  of  natives  of  old  Spain« 
It  seems  impossible  that  a  place  so  These  hold  the  ofiBces  of  honor  and 
near  Havana  could  look  so  old.  No  profit  under  the  Queen.  The  mili- 
new  houses — nothing  modern,  ex-  tary  and  church  officials  are  mostly 
cept  the  rail  road  depot,  and  that  of  this  class  and  so  are  those  of  the 
looked  like  a  missionary  of  oivili-  army  and  navy.  None  of  these  de- 
zation,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be.  A  sire  any  change  at  all.  The  next 
ramble  in  the  suburbs  of  this  old  class  of  inhabitants  in  social  posi- 
town  led  us  to  the  high  hills  that  tion  and  consideration,  consists  of 
overlook  the  country.  From  the  planters,  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
highest  of  these,  we  had  a  magnifi-  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
cent  view  of  the  city  of  Havana —  including  the  Creole  nobility  and 
the  bay  and  the  neighbourhood,  for  men  of  rank.  Do  these  desire  a 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Noth-  change!  We  are  told  in  Ameri- 
ing  could  be  more  beautiful,  and  can  papers,  and  by  Cuban  letter 
nothing  that  we  saw  has  left  more  writers,  that  great  dissatisfaction 
vivid  impressions  on  our  mind,  than  exists  among  this  class,  and  that 
that  charming  scene.  From  this  they  are  only  waiting  a  fair  oppor- 
elevation,  with  so  much  in  view,  tunity  to  throw  of  the  Spanish 
our  imagination  ran  riot  over  the  yoke.  Is  this  so?  That  these  men 
island — its  six  hundred  miles  of  desire  such  a  modification  of  their 
length — its  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  condition  as  would  give  them  a  fair 
breadth — ^its  noble  mountains,  fer-  share  of  the  honours  «nd  offices  in 
tile  valleys  and  rich  plantations ;  its  church  and  state  is  undeniable  and 
cities,  villages,  bays  and  harbours;  exceedingly  natural,  but  beyond  this 
its  tropical  products,  no  longer  lux-  how  would  their  circumstances  be 
uries,  but  positive  necessities  to  improved  by  the  annexation!  Those 
millionsof  human  beings;  itsenor-  holding  titles  of  which  they  are 
nious  commerce,  and  incalculable  proud,  would  suddenly  become 
wealth,  its  geographical  position,  plain  Republicans.  Their  reli- 
and  connection  through  Spain  with  gion,  which,  with  every  man,  is  a 
the  political  relations  of  Furope;  cherished  sentiment,  now  pro- 
its  population,  foreign  to  us,  in  cus-  tected  by  government  against  the 
toms  and  language,  its  religion  in-  mighty  inroad  of  Protestantism, 
terwoven  into  its  whole  social  and  becomes  defenceless,  or  thrown 
State  polity,  and  in  sympathy  with  back  upon  its  own  strength.  Taxes, 
some  of  the  strongest  governments  which  on  agriculture,  at  least,  are 
of  the  world.  All  this  and  more  light,  will  certainly  not  be  lessened, 
comes  up,  when  we  would  look  the  nor  will  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
question  of  the  purchase  of  Cuba  riches  be  of  much  advantage  to  this 
fairly  in  the  face.  A  discussion  of  class,  for  they  are  now  rolling  in 
these  varied  points  is  not  our  pres-  wealth.  Witb^so  little  to  gain,  and 
ent  purpose,  but  there  are  some  re-  so  much  to  lose,  is  it  possible  that 
flections  that  follow  naturally  from  sensible  men  really  desire  a  con- 
the  hasty  glance  we  have  taken  at  nection,  that  will  break  down  old 
this  interesting  island.    Under  the  habits  and  customs,  that  will  des- 
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troy  the  presti^  of  name  aud  rdl-  llieie  people luire  indoeed  more- 
gioD,  and  introduce  the  antamed  and  ments  al  readj  which  hare  resulted 
mad  influence  and  power  of  Yonng  in  disaster  and  death  to  those  who 
America  t  The  next  and  third  relied  upon  their  promises,  and  ex- 
class  in  this  Island  is  composed  oi  pected  their  snpport 
all  sorts  of  people.  Creoles,  Span-  TwoclasBos  jet  remain  to  be  no- 
iards,  ronlattoes,  boatmen,  labour-  ticed — the  negro  and  the  oooKe 
ers,  cigar  makers — the  great  mass  We  give  the  negro  the  preoedenee; 
nnedncated,  and,  to  some  extent,  for,  of  all  the  wretched  inhabitaati 
▼icious.  Can  such  a  population  in-  dwelling  in  Christian  lands,  ve 
augnrate,  or  carry  on  to  success,  a  think  the  latter  the  most  miserable. 
roTolution !  Or  can  it  be  the  ex-  Neither  of  them,  faowcTer,  hold  a 
ponent  of  true  views  of  political  position  by  which  ihey  can  t&A 
relationship!  We  believe  that  this  the  question,  though  their  1abo« 
class,  under  our  government,  would  enters  so  largely  into  the  coosideri- 
become  unmanageable.  They  re-  tionsofthe  relation  Uie  Island  bean 
quire  a  strong  physical  force — the  to  the  United  States.  We  shall 
bayonet — to  keep  them  in  order,  not  discuss  at  all  the  views  of  Eng- 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  land  and  France  in  this  matter,  nor 
mawkish  philanthropy  which  would  attempt  to  calculate  the  actual  value 
dispense  with  power  in  the  govern-  of  the  hold  Spain  has  npoa  Cuba, 
ment  of  men.  When  the  world  is  but  we  cannot  but  sympathise 
actually  lifted  up  into  the  full  blaze  with  the  feelings  expressed  by  tiiat 
of  education  and  civilization,  it  may  government,  when  the  petty  sum  of 
possibly  be  governed  by  moral  in-  thirty  millions  was  set'fortb  as  the 
fluence ;  but,  at  present,  while  aid-  price  at  which  she  was  expected  to 
ing  to  enlighten  and  educate,  the  sell  the  brightest  jewel  of  her  dia- 
etrong  hand  must  hold  and  control,  dem — ^the  mine  from  which  she 
Take  not,  then,  the  restless,  unre-  draws  her  wealth,  and  throi^ 
liable  mass  of  Cuban  population  as  which  she  has  consideration  among 
the  basis  upon  which  to  predicate  the  governments  of  Europe, 
conclusions. 


SHB   IS   NEAR. 

Something  tells  me  she  is  near ; 

Loud  my  heart  is  beatiag, 
Beating  so  I  cannot  hear ! 
Yet,  I  know  she  must  be  near, 

'Tis  the  hour  of  meeting. 

What  should  tell  me  ?    When  the  dawn 

All  the  sky  is  flushing, 
Earth  awakes.    My  night  withdrawn, 
Gomes  again  my  love,  my  dawn, 

Near  me,  softly  blushing. 
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MADONNA   DBLLA   SBDIA. 

Id  a  secluded  valley  there  lived,  est  eotreaties,  saved  the  beautiful 
maay  years  ago,  a  pious  old  her-  tree  from  the  greedj  axe  of  the 
mit,  who  had  retired  ioto  this  soli-  woodmau.  ^  Remaio  ever  green, 
tude  after  a  bitter  experioDce  of  my  tall,  strong  daughter,*^  said  the 
life,  its  trials,  and  its  losses,  to  pass  old  man,  lovingly  embracing  the 
his  few  remaining  days  in  the  un-  oak.  "  I  well  understand  the  rust- 
disturbed  exercise  of  devotion.  But  ling  of  thy  branches,  and  will 
his  wisdom  and  piety  caused  him  guard  thee  that  thou  mayst  shade 
to  be  sought  even  in  this  retreat  by  my  grave.'^ 
the  unhappy  and  the  discontented,  After  a  long  and  severe  winter, 
and  no  restlessi,  sorrowing  mortal  during  which  the  mountains  were 
eyer  left  him  without  advice  and  covered  with  snow,  there  came  a 
comfort.  He  was  therefore,  loved  sudden  thaw  ;  the  streams,  violently 
and  revered  as  a  saint  by  the  whole  swollen,  overflowed  the  valleys, 
country  round.  Although  he  had  causing  vast  destruction, 
renounced  the  world,  yet  a  craving  ^*  Alas  1  our  poor,  kind  hermit,** 
for  human  affection  still  lingered  in  exclaimed  Mary's  father,  one  mom- 
his  gentle,  loving  heart,  and  he  ing,  **we  shall  never  see  him  again ; 
often  said:  "I  have  still,  in  my  from  my  vineyard  I  saw  the  flood 
solitude,  two  daughters— one  that  break  over  his  valley,  and  rush 
speaks,  and  one  that  is  dumb  I  *' —  through  the  forest.  The  trees,  even 
The  former  was  Mary,  the  little  to  their  topmost  branches,  stand 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  vine  dress-  under  water.''  Mary  wept,  and  im- 
er  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  plored  her  father  to  go  at  once, 
who  hung  round  the  old  man  with  and  try  and  save  the  old  man  ;  but 
tender  caresses,  and  who  constantly  it  was  even  then  too  late,  as  the 
came  alone,  running  along  the  soli-  flood  must  long  since  have  over- 
tary  foot-path  through  the  gloomy  flowed  his  roof.  Yet  the  hermit  was 
forest,  to  visit  her  venerable  old  saved!  but  not  by  the  hand  of  mor- 
friend,  and,  in  childish  simplicity,  tal  man.  No!  His  strong,  dumb 
to  play  about  him.  The  dumb  daughter  held  him  safe  in  her  arms, 
child  was  a  flne,  tall  oak,  which  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waves.  At 
stood  close  by  his  hut,  shading  it  the  first  rising  of  the  waters  he  had 
with  its  branches.  While  the  her-  taken  refuge  on  the  roof  of  his  hut, 
mit,  delighting  in  the  sweet  prattle  but,  as  they  reached  him  even 
of  the  child,  taught  her  many  use-  there,  he  climbed  with  good  cour- 
ful  things,  making  her  familiar  with  age  into  the  branches  of  his  oak, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  sowing  which,  although  shaken  by  the  vio- 
tke  seeds  of  goodness  in  her  heart,  lence  of  the  flood,  yet  withstood  it, 
he  did  not  forget  his  tree,  but  nour-  while  many  of  the  neighbouring 
ished  it  with  &tberly  care,  carrying  trees  were  entirely  uprooted, 
water  in  the  dry  summer  time  to  Three  days  passed  before  the 
refresh  its  thirsty  roots,  and  feed-  storm  was  stayed  ;  these  three  days 
ing  the  little  birds  that  made  their  the  old  man  hung  in  the  branches, 
nests  in  its  wide  branches.  He  bad  his  only  nourishment  some  dry 
already,  many  a  time,  by  his  earn-  bread  that  he  had  hastily  put  into 
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bis  pocket  The  fourth  morning,  seated  in  this  very  arbonr,  enjojing 
powerless  and  entirely  exhausted,  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  morning, 
he  slipped  down  from  the  tree,  and  just  rising  over  the  hills.  Caressii^ 
sank  upon  the  damp  ground,  ex-  tenderly  the  darling  at  her  breast, 
pecting  death;  but,  instead  of  death,  while  the  elder  boy  played  at  her 
a  healing  angel  came  to  his  aid.  feet,  she  looked  down  on  the  valley 
Little  Mary,  who  had  no  peace  nor  where  the  hermit  once  dwelt,  and 
rest  at  home,  hastened  through  the  wondered  whether  the  bleasing  he 
wet,  muddy  forest,  to  look  for  her  had  promised  her  should  be  fulfilled 
dear  old  friend  ;  and  still  cherish-  through  her  children.  Just  at  this 
ing  fond  hopes,  in  spite  of  her  Ul-  moment,  a  youth  wandered  by,  \oA 
therms  prognostics,  had  provided  her-  in  quiet  dreams.  It  was  Raphael 
self  with  a  small  basket  of  refresh-  Sanzio,  the  greatest  painter  of  all 
ments.  She  now  threw  herself  times.  Before  his  soul  had  lon^ 
down  by  the  old  man,  who  yet  been  floating  a  picture  of  the  Moth- 
breathed,  and  clasping  him  in  her  er  of  God,  and  of  the  child,  Jesus; 
little  arms,  saved  him  from  the  em-  but  till  now  had  he  vainly  sought 
braces  of  the  destroying  angel.  models  worthy  of  the  subject,  and 
The  hermit  thanked  God  in  fer-  he  had  now  undertaken  a  solitarr 
▼ent  prayer,  for  having  saved  his  journey  amid  new  scenes  to  refresh 
life,  and  invoked,  with  in'spired  and  his  weary  spirit  Mary  greeted 
half-prophetic  soul,  a  holy  ble^in?  him  with  friendly  words.  He  looked 
upon  his  two  children,  who  had  towards  her,  and  as  his  eye  fsll  on 
been  raised  up  by  the  Almighty  as  the  mother  and  '  her  children,  it 
the  instruments  of  his  deliverance,  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  at  last 
and  implored  heaven,  as  a  reward  found  what  he  had  so  long  desired 
for  their  fidelity,  to  distinguish  in  vain.  Here  was  the  mother 
them  from  the  other  creations  of  from  whose  heavenly  eyes  streamed 
earth.  Strengthened  and  refreshed,  the  purest,  holiest  love;  here  reeled 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  upon  her  breast  the  angelic  child, 
Mary  to  her  dwelling,  where  he  re-  who,  with  his  large  soft  eyes  full  of 
mained  until  his  solitary  hut  was  love  and  foreboding,  looked  forth 
again  habitable.  Long  ere  Mary,  upon  the*  world ;  here,  also,  ap- 
in  blooming  innocence  and  beauty,  preached  the  elder  boy,  bringing 


had   become    a    happy  wife   and 


oy fully  a  stick  to  which   he  had 


mother,   the    hermit  was  quietly  fiistened  a  little  cross.    The  artist 

resting  in  his  grave ;  his  hut  was  desired  most  ardently  to  catch  this 

in  ruins ;  the  magnificent  oak  had  living,  heavenly  picture,  and,  upoa 

fallen   under  the   strokes   of   the  the  spot,  make  it  his  own ;  but  he 

woodman — ^had  been  converted  into  had  nothing  with  him  but  his  pen* 

huge  wine  casks,  and  sold  to  Mary^s  cil.    Now  shone  the  great,  smooth 

father.    Where,  then,  is  the  fulfill-  cover  of  the  wdl  known  cask  in 

ment  of  the  blessing  to  the  child-  the  firnt  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 

renf    You  ask,  if  the  wood  of  the  and  Raphael  delayed  not  a  moment, 

cherished    tree  is   to   moulder  in  but  stepped  boldly  towards  it,  and 

damp,  gloomy  cellars  ?     Hear  the  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  upon  it 

end.     One  of  the  casks  was  empty,  the  pious  Mary  and  her  children, 

and,  as  the  vintage  was  at  hand,  it  took  out  the  piece  and  carried  it 

had  been  rolled  into  an  arbour  at  home,  and  knew  no  rest  until  he 

the   back   of  the   house,  till   new  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  hii 

hoops  were   made  for  it.    Mary,  g^like  picture  of  the  Holy  Mother, 

now  the  mother  of  two  boys,  was  with  the  child,  Jesus,  and  the  little 
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John,  who  is  hrin^ng  a  cross,  as  features  of  Mary  and  her  children 
though  even  in  play,  he  would  con-  to  the  veneration  of  Christendom, 
fide  it  to  the  Infant  Christ.  and  through  the  charm  of  this  pic- 
Raphael  Sanzio  d'Urbino  died  ture  her  pure  and  pious  heart  is  ap- 
1520,  now  more  than  three  hund-  preciated  and  reverenced,  although 
red  years  ago,  yet  his  picture  is  not  the  earthly  form  has  long  since 
forgotten,  but  is  transmitted  as  turned  into  dust. 
a  relic  from  one  generation  to  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  been 
another.  Do  you  see,  dear  reader,  fortunate  enough  to  have  visited 
that  the  blessing  of  the  holy  man  the  land  which  possesses  this  beau- 
has  been  fulfilled  f  Art  has  here  his  tiful  picture,  and  to  have  seen  it 
two  dear  children  reunited;  as  the  there  under  the  name  by  which  it 
wood  of  the  consecrated  tree  has  has  become  famous,  of  "  Madonna 
now  for  centuries  held  up  the  lovely  della  Sedia." 


BONNET. 

Oh !  fair  and  beauteous  visions !    Once  again, 
in  the  grey  twilight  of  this  wintry  day, 
While  the  wind  wails,  and  wailing  dies  away, 

Come  back!  to  win  me  from  the  present  pain  ; 

To  draw  mine  eyes  from  shadows  poor  and  vain, 
And  glad  them  with  the  unforgotten  May 
Of  earlier  years,  when  thought  was  free  to  stray. 

Unfettered  by-false  meanings ;  when  the  main, 

The  meadow  and  the  forest's  solemn  shade, 
The  murmuring  brook,  the  bright  rejoicing  flowTS, 

"Were  all  to  me,  and  told  of  One  who  made 
This  earth  for  beauty,  and  a  symbol  true 

Of  Good  supreme.    Those  full,  harmonious  hours. 
That  blooming  spring  of  life,  once  more  renew. 


(Jreat  Csesar  ruled  and  died. 
He  was  a  man,  and  so 
Right  well  I  know 
Fm  hair  as  great  as  he, 

For  all  his  pride. 
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KLI8ABKTTA   8IBAVI. 


On  the  two  hundred  and  ibrtj-  or  she  mmt  have  coosolted 

third  page  of  the  second  volume  of  very  onreliable and  mnslj  old  ehros- 

Madame  Le  Vert's  Travels,  may  be  ide.    In  the  first  plaoe,  the  name  of 

found  the  following  statement :  the  yoong  painter  is  wrongly  spdL 

'^In  an  old  church  (at  Boloffna)  In  the  second,  she  was  never  a  pa- 
we  saw  Guidons  tomb.  Within  it  pil  of  Guido— being  only  foaryesn 
was  buried,  also,  his  favourite  pa-  old  when  the  great  punter  died, 
pil,  EHsabetta  Sarani,  a  very  won-  She  was  never  a  sculptor  or  a  poetr 
derful  woman.  She  was  a  painter  ess,  but  her  engravings  are  reniaik- 
of  rare  excellence,  (as  her  Magda-  able,  and  she  modelled  well.  So 
lene  attests)  a  sculptor  of  admirable  far  fh>m  being  disappointed  in  lofi, 
talent,  and  a  poetess.  To  all  these  she  was  betrothed  at  the  time  of 
gifts  she  added  most  seducing  beau-  her  death.  So  far  from  dying  oa 
ty,  and  yet  she  died  at  twenty-six.  the  pavement  of  a  church,  she  died 
what,  think  you, caused  her  death  f  quietly  in  bed,  after  suffering  for 
Why,  disappointed  love !  Anita!-  twenty-four  hours;  and,  as  some 
ian  writer,  speaking  of  her,  says :  authors  have  it,  with  her  lover,  and 
*She  succeeded  perfectly  in  every-  the  jealous  woman,  standing  at  her 
thing  she  attempted,  save  in  win-  side.  So  far  from  poisoning  her- 
ning  the  heart  of  the  man  she  sel(  it  is  not  even  certain  that  she 
adored.*  After  Pope  Clement  was  poisoned  at  all;  although  the 
crowned  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  suddenness  of  her  death  aroosed 
he  tarried  some  days  there,  saw  suspicions.  And  if  the  fkcts  charged 
EHsabetta,  and  looked  upon  her  are  untrue,  surely,  the  closing  sen- 
remarkable  works,  and  apprecia-  timents  are  hardly  womanly !  Ex- 
ting  her  genius,  offered  to  take  istence  deprived  of  love  could  not 
her  to  Rome.  But  she  refused,  be  beautinil  to  the  woman  and  ait- 
and  was  found  dead  on  the  pave-  ist;  and  the  fiict  that  her  rival  was 
roent  of  the  church  where  she  often  her  inferior,  would  hardly  console 
went  to  pray.  It  was  surmised  that  her  for  the  loss  of  her  lover, 
she  ended  her  days  by  poison.  As  EHsabetta  Sirani  was  a  rare 
Was  it  not  supremely  ridiculous  and  lovely  creature,  perhaps  a  short 
thus  to  cast  away  her  beautiful  ex-  sketch  of  her  life,  drawn  from  as- 
istence  for  an  ungrateful  man,  one  thentic  sources,  may  not  be  unacr 
who  had  deserted  her  for  another —  ceptable  to  southern  readers : 
far  her  inferior?  If  Byron  had  told  Uluabetta  Sirani. — Yoo  have 
her  story,  he  would  have  made  her  heard  of  the  charming  ^isabetta 
live  for  revenge^  which  be  declares  Sirani,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1638. 
so  sweet,  especially  to  women.^  Her  father  refused  to  educate  her 

The  reputation  of  a  woman  should  because  she  was  not  a  son.    Yet 

be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  with  a  purpose  bom  of  her  oigani- 

and  yet  we  can  hardly  find  in  lite-  zation,  and  which  no  illiberal  leo- 

rature  so  short  a  statement  so  full  turer  oonld  sneer  down,  she  worked 

of  errors  and   implied  calumnies,  privately,  till  a  friend  wiser  than 

Madame  Le  Yert  must  have  been  her  fiuher  interceded  with  him  fi>r 

misled  by  the  patois  of  her  guide ;  her.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  abe 
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engraved  extremely  well,  modelled  by  the  gentle  heroism  of  the  child 
in  plaster,  and  executed  pictures  whose  sex  he  had  insulted.  Did 
which  still  hold  a  high  place  in  art.  not  her  artist  purpose,  hallowed  by 
In  private  she  played  and  sang  with  a  proud  filial  duty,  achieve  a  noble 
charming  taste,  and  showed  a  rare  immortality  1  Had  a  son  inherited 
good  sense  in  practical  affairs.  it, could  it  have  accomplished  more? 

Her  father  became  an  invalid.  The  above  was  used  with  several 
She  took  hid  place  in  the  studio,  other  sketches,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  delighted  his  friends  with  bet-  in  one  of  the  northern  cities,  by  one 
ter  pictures  than  they  had  ever  had  of  the  popular  lecturers  of  the  day, 
before.  Her  mother  became  a  par-  to  show  the  propriety  of  woman 
alytic.  Elisabetta  supported  both  devoting  herself  with  austere  lenity 
parents  by  her  labour — became  a  of  purpose  to  some  avocation  in 
mother  to  her  younger  sisters —  life,  a  propriety  disputed  by  some 
faithful  also  to  all  the  details  of  writere  of  power,  and,  consequently, 
household  duty.  A  committee  from  of  influence,  like  Charles  Kingsley. 
the  church  of  the  Cortesa  having  Her  engravings  were  especially 
called  upon  her  one  day,  to  consult  prized,  and  her  pictures  were  distin- 
with  her  in  regard  to  filling  an  guished  by  grace,  delicacy  and 
oddly  shaped  panel  in  their  church,  strength.  Her  two  sisters,  Annie 
she  gave  them  a  proof  of  her  pow-  and  Barbe,  painted  also  ;  and  she 
er  as  animprovisatriceinart,which  had  a  large  class  of  pupils.  She 
has  no  equal  in  the  history  oifpaint-  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
ing.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  was  poisoned  by  a  disappointed  ri- 
ahe  sketched, before  their  astonished  val.  The  physicians,  however,  dis- 
eyes,  the  outlines  of  her  "Baptism  agreed  in  their  report  upon  the  au- 
of  Jesus,"  a  picture  with  which  she  topsy,  and  the  whole  affair  ended 
afterwards  filled  the  pannel,  and  in  the  banishment  of  a  servant  wo- 
which  good  judges  have  classed  man  who  had  given  her  some  drink, 
among  the  seven  finest  paintings  in  So  far  from  dying  on  the  church 
the  world.  Her  father  had  been  pavement,  as  Madame  Le  Vert  says, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Guide,  but,  she  was  ill  for  several  months,  and 
when  she  died,  the  victim,  it  was  expired  in  bed,  her  supposed  mur- 
thought,  of  one  who  was  more  jeal-  derer  and  rival  looking  on  beside 
ous  of  her  persona)  charms  than  her  agonized  lover,  on  her  twenty- 
her  divine  genius.  Guidons  tomb  seventh  birthday.  I  believe  there 
was  opened  for  Aer,  and  a  sorrow-  is  an  Italian  novel  founded  on  her 
ing  city  followed  her  to  it.  Tradi-  life,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.  In 
tion  tells  not  how  her  father  died,  the  "  Biographic  Universelle"  there 
and  his  memory  is  chiefly  preserved   is  a  good  account  of  her  pictures. 


Where  is  the  winter's  snow  ? 

Vanished  and  gone. 
Where  is  my  bitter  woe  ? 

Oyer  and  done. 

TOL.  IT.  85 
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TUB  Mtor,  tnU^  Mr.  Dma  to  %  Uteraijr  g«attMMa  of  this  State,  has 
thi*  Mai»da«   bj   thftt  g«BU«B«i.  who  rishUj  MppoMd  that  thaj  wovU  giv*  Mr. 
taalty  of  bmUbc  Us  d«fiBBM  tiiroagii  their  !»£«•.    Th«  SUton  h»T«  abo  allowod  Um 
tributor  to  foltow  Ib  it*  plAM. 

A  woED  iH  KKPLT.  OF  olso  whcii  he  preteods  to  deeciibe 

TotUEdUar.:  my  "  MtecedenU."    Both  onMt 

be  true. 

Gentlbmev: — I  crave  of  yoar       But  of  this  I  say  I  do  not  ooo- 

generosity  the  privilege  of  a  word  plain.     What  I  do  object  to  in  mj 

in  reply  to  a  peculiar  attack  on  me  critic  is  somethinc^  graver;  audi 

and  my   ^Household  Book  of  Fo-  object  to  it  especially  becaase  it 

etry,^   which   I  have  just  seen  in  seems  intended  to  produce  ill  fed- 

*^  Russell's  Magazine''  for  January,  ing  between  me  and  an   emineat 

I  make  no  complaint  of  what  is  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  for  whoa, 
merely  personal  in  this  article.  If  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letteO) 
the  writer  thought  it  useful  to  his  I  entertain  no  other  feeling  but  re- 
cause  to  state  that  I  am  "  one  of  spect  This  critic  alleges  that  I  pub- 
the  countless  hangers-on  to  the  lished  in  November  23d  last^in  the 
skirts  of  literature-— one  of  those  New  York  Tribune,  a  letter,  from 
who  make  literature  a  trade ;"  who  which  he  undertakes  to  give  an 
^  are  the  reproach  of  literature,"  extract,  in  which  the  literary  pn>- 
and  ^*bear  the  same  relation  to  ductions  of  Mr.  William  GilmoK 
learning  that  hypocrites  do  to  re-  Simms  are  spoken  of  in  a  disre- 
ligion,"  I  have  only  to  say  that  if  spectful  manner.  My  critic  doea  sot 
all  this  is  not  true,  the  imputation  put  the  case  hypothetically ;  he 
can  do  me  no  injur}' ;  and  that  if  it  does  not  say  he  supposes,  or  has 
is  true,  the  writer  has  bestowed  reafK>n  to  suspect  that  I  wrote  aad 
altogether  too  much  consideration  published  the  all^;ed  letter ;  he 
on  me  and  my  labours.  does  not  say  that  he  never  saw  the 

I  may  also  be  allowed  to  suggest  paper  containing  it,  and  that  he 
that  he  is  not  consistent  with  him-  believes  it  was  a  letter,  but  it  mi^t 
self.  He  says,  first,  that  as  to  my  have  been  something  else.  He 
quaHfications  for  the  work  he  criti-  makes  his  statement  absolutely,  tod 
cises,  he  has  no  means  of  judging  without  qualification, 
other  than  the  result  of  my  under-  I  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  a 
taking  affords ;  and  'then,  notwith-  characteristic  of  a  genuine  literaiy 
standing  this  disclaimer  of  know-  man,  as  distinguished  from  those 
ledge  concerning  me,  he  proceeds  mere  hangers-on,  who  '^  bear  the 
to  instruct  ^  those  who  know  noth-  same  relation  to  learning  that  hypo- 
ing of  Mr.  Dana's  antecedents,"  by  crites  do  to  religion,"  that  he  will 
giving  them  the  information  upon  never  aflSrm  any  thing  positiveiy 
my  ^true  status  in  the  world  of  which  he  does  not  know  to  be 
literature,"  which  is  contained  in  true;  whereas  the  hangerfron  aie 
the  above  quoted  elegant  extracts,  ready  to  afSrm  any  thing,  whether 
Now  he  is  m  error  either  when  he  they  know  it  or  not,  and  whether  it 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  me,  is  true  or  not 
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The  simple  fact  is  that  the  quo-  Cauline,  the  Nat  Brown  Maid,  the 
tation  given  in  "  Rnsseirs  Maga-  Spanish  Ladj^s  Love,  the  Friar  of 
zine,"  is  not  taken  from  a  letter  at  Orders  Gray,  the  Heir  of  Linne, 
all,  either  of  mine  or  of  any  one  Sir  Patrick  Spence,  Fair  Annie  of 
else,  but  from  an  editorial  article;  Lochroyan,  King  Arthur's  Death, 
and  that  instead  of  having  been  d^c— in  fact  some  twenty  odd  of 
written  or  published  by  me,  as  my  the  most  admirable  and  popular  of 
critic  alleges,  I  had  nothing  to  do  these  ballads.  He  also  blames  me 
with  it,  and  never  heard  of  it  or  for  not  giving  specimens  of  all  or 
saw  it,  till  I  read  it  in  the  paper  nearly  all  English  and  American 
after  its  publication.  Its  style  of  poets,  and  extracts  from  various, 
remark  is  not  one  I  could  have  more  or  less,  famous  poems ;  but  if 
used ;  for  I  quite  agree  with  my  he  will  look  into  the  book  he  will 
critic  in  regarding  Mr.  Simros  as  find  that  such  a  course  would  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orna-  precisely  contrary  to  Ihe  plan  and 
ments  of  American  literature  ;  al-  object  of  the  work, 
though,  after  no  casual  study  of  his  *  I  am  also  charged  with  doing 
writings,  I  still  remain  of  the  opip-  injustice  to  Southern  poets,  though 
ion  that  his  reputatiou  will  always  my  critic  carefully  abstains  from 
rest  upon  his  prose  works  rather  mentioning  even  a  single  poem 
than  his  poems.  which  I  ought  to  have  inserted.    I 

To  the  literary  criticisms  of  the  can  only  say  that  if  I  have  fallen 
article  in  question,  I  make  no  ob-  into  such  an  error,  it  has  been  un- 
jection.  But  I  am  constrained  to  intentionally ;  and  that  I  shall  hold 
think  that  it  would  have  been  well  myself  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
for  the  writer  to  have  examined  the  favor  me  with  suggestions  toward 
book  before  writing  about  it  in  so  its  rectification  in  future  editions  of 
decided  a  manner.     It  is  true  that   the  work. 

he  might  thus  have  been  deprived  I  am  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
of  some  of  his  most  telling  points ;   servant, 

but  on  the  other  hand,  what  might  Gharlbs  A.  Dana. 

have  remained  of  his  observations      N^tw  Fori,  Jan.  8, 1859. 
-would  have  better  commanded  the  __ 

public  approval.    For  instance,  he 

blames  me  for  omitting  all  of  Miss       ^^  Dana's  Reply  Answered. 
Landon's  poems ;  when,  if  he  had 

looked  into  the  book  he  would  have  When,  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
found  several  of  them.  He  blames  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
me  for  omitting  John  Skel ton's  **  Household  Book  of  Poetry,"  and 
Margaret  Hussey,  when  it  is  given  incidentally  to  its  compiler,  Mr. 
on  page  616  and  referred  to  in  two  Charles  A.  Dana,  we  performed  a 
separate  indexes.  He  blames  me  task  by  no  means  pleasing  in  itself. 
for  having  given  nothing  out  of  It  can  be  agreeable  to  no  man  to 
Tercy's  JReliques,  when,  if  he  will  expose  the  pretensions  of  quacks; 
look  into  the  book,  he  will  find  the  feeling  of  irrepressible  scorn 
more  than  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  that  which  fills  the  mind  at  the  contem- 
collection.  He  says  that  of  old  plation  of  an  imposture  is  not  such 
English  ballads  I  have  given  only  a  feeling  as  one  can  enjoy ;  and  on 
Chevy  Chase ;  but  if  he  will  look  this  account  we  were  well  satisfied 
into  the  book,  he  will  find  there  to  have  exposed  the  worthleesness 
the  Children  in   the  Wood,   Sir  of   the    "Household  Book,"  and 
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diftiniffed  the  sal^ect  from  oor  hare  proved,  on  ezaminatioii,  verj 
ihoQghtB.  Bat  we  reckoned  with-  shrewd.  Tluit  he  did  not  prove  ao, 
out  oar  host ;  for  the  miod  of  mmn  but  showed  himself  Terr  duinsj, 
is  a  mystery,  and  the  forms  of  am-  is  his  roisfortane.  We  coold  pit? 
bition  coantless.  Like  that  fismous  him,  if  it  were  not  that  he  en- 
character  mentioned  in  history,  dently  enjoys  his  exposure,  and 
who  cherished  through  life  the  delights  in  being  pointed  out  bf 
proud  recollection  of  having  been  the  fingers  of  the  pa8serB4>y. 
idcked  by  the  King  of  France,  Mr.  Mr.  Dana  next  ailndes  to  the  let- 
Dana  takes  pride  in  that  which  ter,  which  we  quoted  from  the  New 
most  men  would  look  upon  as  cause  York  Tribune,  suppoeang  it  to  be 
for  shame.  We  have  no  concern  his.  He  asserts  that  it  was  no  let* 
with  this  peculiar  taste  of  Mr.  ter,  either  of  his  or  of  any  other 
Dana's,  but  we  must  speedily  dis-  person's,  but  an  editorial  article; 
pose  of  certain  statements  he  has  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it 
made  in  reply  to  our  notice  of  his  nntil  he  saw  it  printed  in  the  papec 
Household  Book.                             •  These  things  must  be  so  since  be 

Mr.  Dana  says  that  if  our  de-  positively  affirms  them.     It  is  not 

Bcription  of  him  as  a  "  hanger-on  important  to  our  purpose  whether 

to  the  skirts  of  literature,"  *'a  re-  the  article  in  question  were  letter 

proach   to   literature,"  etc.,  is  not  or  editorial  article.     We  used  the 

true,   the  imputation  can  do  him  term  '^letter"  in  perfect  good  fintb; 

no  hurt ;  and  that  if  it  is  true,  we  meaning  only,  and  to  this  meaning 

have  bestowed  too  much  considera-  we  adhere,  that  Mr.  Dana  was  to 

tion   upon   him   and  his   labours,  be  considered   responsible  for  the 

We  readily  accede  to  both  these  article.    For  it  is  a  very  geoenl 

propositions.     We  go  further ;  we  belief  in  the  South  that  Mr.  Dana 

say  that  our  conviction  is  strong  is  the  controlling  editor  of  the  New 

that  no  imputation,  true  or  false,  York  Tribune ;  at   all  events,  one 

could   do   Mr.   Dana  injury;  and  of  the   principal   editors  of  that 

that  none  can   know  better  than  journal,  and  in  that  capacity  re- 

ourselves  how   entirely   unworthy  sponsible  for  its  editorial  utterancea 

of  consideration  his  labours  are  in  Such  is,  we  repeat,  the  general  be- 

themselves.     We  gave  them  con-  lief  in   the  South  with  r^ard  to 

sideration,  because  Mr.  Dana  mo-  Mr.   Dana's  connection   with  the 

destly  claimed  for  them   **^  a  place  Tribune,   and   we    hold    ourselves 

in  every  household."  amply  justified  in  having  assumed 

We  are  charged  with  inoonsis-  the  article  to  be  Mr.  Dana's.     But 

tency    in    having  said   we  could  he  has  positively  denied  it,  and  we 

judge  of  Mr.  Dana's  capacity  only  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  deoiaL 

by  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  We  have  also  understood,  on  good 

^  Household   Book,"   while   at  the  authority,  that  the  article  in  quea- 

same  time  we  explained  to  our  rea-  tion  has  been  acknowledged  aa  his 

ders  that  his  position  in  the  literary  own   by  Mr.  Greely,  the  associate 

world  was  that  of  a  quack.     A  few  Editor  of  the  Tribune, 

words  will  show   that  here  is  no  Mr.  Dana  thinks  our  remarks 

inconsistency.     We  said   that  we  upon  the  article  above-mentioned, 

knew  Mr.  Dana  to  be  a  trader  in  intended  to  produce  ill-feeling  be- 

literature ;  and   this  we  do  know,  tween  himself  and  an  eminent  citi- 

Traders  are  of  various  degrees  of  zen  of  South  Carolina.    This  realiy 

smartness;  and  Mr.  Dana  might  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature. 
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Does  Mr.  Dana  mistake  himself  for  no  means  excluded.  The  words  of 
a  man  of  importance,  whose  ill-will  the  preface  are:  "Whatsoever  is 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  ?  truly  beautiful  among  the  minor 
Let  him  recollect  himself.  What-  poems  of  the  English  language." 
ever  he  may  feel  towards  other  And  Mr.  Dana  has  not  hesitated  to 
men,  he  may  rest  assured  that  no  insert  some  very  ordinary  pieces, 
distinguished  citizen  of  South  Caro-  written  by  persons  not  at  all  known 
lina,  or  of  any  other  State,  has  as  poets;  yet  he  says  his  plan 
room  to  entertain  more  than  one  excluded  specimens  of  all  English 
feeling  towards  him.  and  American  poets.    His  plan  did 

Of  the  omissions  charged  upon  not  exclude  such  specimens,  but 
him,  Mr.  Dana  admits  the  vast  ma-  his  own  caprice  did  ;  and  his  ap- 
jority,  but  he  shows  us  to  have  been  peal  to  the  Book  itself  results  in 
in  error  as  to  the  English  Ballads,  his  unequivocal  discomfiture.  This 
and  Skelton.  We  make  these  cor-  child  of  many  cares,  this  labour  of 
rections,  and  in  place  of  thera  love  which  Mr.  Dana  fondly  com- 
substitute  the  names  of  Dorset,  mends  to  the  households  of  all, 
Sotheby,  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Alaric  A.  meets  him  at  every  turn  with  re- 
Watts.  There  are  others  we  could  preaches  bitter  as  those  of  the 
add.  monster  in  Frankenstein. 

It  is  also  shown  by  Mr.  Dana  Mr.  Dana  concludes  his  reply 
that  Miss  Landon  is  admitted  into  with  these  words :  "I  am  also 
his  Book  under  her  married  name  charged  with  doing  injustice  to 
of  McLean  ;  but  this  we  refuse  to  Southern  poets,  though  my  critic 
admit  as  a  correction.  Mrs.  McLean  carefully  abstains  from  mention- 
is  not  known  to  English  literature,  ing  even  a  single  poem  which  I 
-while  Miss  Landon  is  everywhere  ought  to  have  inserted.  I  can  only 
known.  No  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  if  I  have  fallen  into  such 
publish  the  poems  of  Byron  as  an  error  it  has  been  unintentionally, 
those  of  George  Gordon,  or  the  and  that  I  shall  hold  myself  obliged 
writings  of  Mrs.  Heroans  as  those  to  any  one  who  will  favour  me 
of  Felicia  Browne.  with  suggestions  toward  its  rectifi- 

Mr.  Dana  says  that  he  is  unjustly  cation  in  future  editions  of  the 
blamed  for  not  giving  *^  specimens    work. 

of  all,  or  nearly  all  English  and  It  will  not  require  a  long  time 
American  poets,  and  extracts  from  to  dispose  of  this  characteristic  pas- 
various  more  or  less  famous  poems;  sage,  though  we  are  somewhat 
but  that  such  a  course  would  be  ashamed  of  being  obliged  to  notice 
precisely  contrary  to  the  plan  and  such  a  flimsy  piece  of  writing, 
object  of  the  work."  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  quoted 

If  the  plan  and  object  of  the  the  names  of  some  twenty  South- 
work  are  to  be  judged  of  by  what  em  poets,  who  have  written  more 
is  set  forth  in  the  preface,  it  is  per-  or  less  voluminously,  and  are  ex- 
fectly  true  that  large  poems  are  tensively  known.  We  did  not 
excluded ;  but  every  one,  ^not  ex-  quote  any  of  their  productions  for 
cepting  Mr.  Dana,  is  left  to  under-  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not 
stand  the  word  ^Marge"  after  his  conceive  it  to  be  necessary;  we 
own  manner.  convicted   Mr.  Dana  of   injustice 

Specimens  of  all,  or  nearly  all  toward  a  great  number  of  English 
English  and  American  poets  are  by   poets,  but  we  did  not  feel  called  upon 
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to  quote  a  poem  from  each  one  of  Thy  thoaght,  bat  whispered,  rises  up  a 

....",         ^,              ttt"  •  Winged,  and  from  thence  immortal 

injustice  done  them.    We  give  our  The  sweet  tone 

readers  credit  for  intelligence  equal  Freed   by  thy  skill  from  prisoniiif 

to  comprehend  that,  if  we  named  r»  .,    T***^  or  stone, 

1               1     X  J1.     -ftf     Tk  Doth  thence  for  thine  a  trtbote  sool 

any  poet  as  neglected  by  Mr.  Dana,  inherit ! 

the    works   of   the    poet    were  in-  When,  from  the  genias  spealnng  in  tky 

tended,  and  not  the  poet  in  person.  _,^  min^^ 

Tj   4    J      J  ^r           :*r  ,1         ^      .1  Thou  hast  evolved  the  god-like  shnno 

But,  in  dealing  with  the  compiler  o^  tower 

of  the  "  Household  Book,''  it  seems  That  moment  does  thy  matchless  ait 

we  can  take  nothing:  for  firranted ;  .     unbind       ,          ,         ,          , 

not  even  his  sincerity.  ^  Z'^  Xerf          ' 

His  error  with  regard  to  South-  The  fabric  of  thy  love  to  watch  and 

em  poets  has  been,  he  says,  unin-  ^     *^««P 

tentional,  and  he  desires  to  correct  l^"^  V"^'  desecrauon.    It  may  fall, 

vvuMvrijai,  aiiu  «w  uvoii^to  vv  wii^«^b  tpjjy    gtructurc — aud  its  gray   stones 

it ;  which  18  a  very  laudable  feel-  topple  ail- 
ing.    But,  if  his  error  be  indeed  But  be  who  treads  its  portab  feels  bov 

unintentional,   he   roust  be   a  sin-  *    ,^«*L«-  ?.  .,^„  i.:«    ^^a  vi. 

,,         1V..11                  «  -A-    presence    is   upon   nim — and  hit 

ffularly    absent-minded    man ;  for  word 

there  is  one  Southern  poet  whom  Grows  hushed,  as  if  a  shape  anseea 

he  highly   respects   as  a  man  of  ^"^«  ^^"^  **®*"^- 

letters,    and    whose    writings    he  We  think  that  these  lines  would 

has  studied  not  casually ;  and  this  pass  for  poetry  with  most  cultinh 

very  poet  is  among  those  entirely  ted  persons.     We  have  taken  them, 

ignored  by  Mr.  Dana.     We  have  almost  at  random,  from  a  coHectioB 

no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  of   Simms'  poems ;  poems    whidi 

Dana,  and  cannot  say  whether  he  Mr.  Dana  has  studied  with  some 

is  really  capable  of  distinguishing  care,  and  of  which  he  is  uninten- 

poetry    from   prose ;    nor   do    we  tionally  ignorant 

snow    what    he    considers  casual  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  Mr. 

study ;  but  we  should  like  him  to  Dana  is  ready  to  receive  sugges- 

state   whether  the  following  lines  tions ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  tlial 

are  poetry,  and  if  so,  whether  he  he  may  receive  such  as  will  make 

has  ever  studied  them  casuhlly  or  clear  to  him  his  position, 
otherwise. 


'Tis  said  Time  passes  like  a  dream 
And  bears  us  on.  It  may  be  so ,' 
But  when  with  thee,  I  only  know 

1  live  \  nor  past  nor  future  seem. 
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*LA   PLATA  ^ANB   PARAGUAY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  oppor-  raagnitudo — with  their  branches, 
tune  than  the  publication  of  this  drain  a  basin  of  about  eight  bun- 
volume,  just  at  this  time,  when  the  dred  thousand  square  miles  in  ex- 
whole  country  is  waiting  for  some  tent,  of  lands  as  fertile  as  any  on 
certain  tidings  of  the  expedition  the  globe,  and  wanting  only  a  mar- 
which  left  our  shores  some  months  ket  for  their  produce, 
ago,  directed  against  Paraguay,  The  government  of  the  United 
solely  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an  States  was  the  first  to  avail  itself  of 
outrage  committed  upon  the  explor-  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  ob- 
ing  party,  whose  adventures  are  taining  a  more  extended  knowledge 
now  before  us.  The  origin  of  our  of  the  La  Plata  river.  An  expedi- 
dispute  with  Paraguay,  meaning  tion  to  explore  that  river  and  the 
thereby  the  dictator  Lopez,  who  is  other  rivers  of  the  vast  region  thus 
the  State,  was  a  most  un  warrant-  laid  open,  was  despatched  from  this 
able  act  of  hostility,  on  his  part,  country  in  February,  1853. 
clearly  set  forth  in  Gapt.  Page's  Capt  Page  was  also  furnished 
work,  and  to  be  noticed  in  its  turn,  with  authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty 

When,  in    1851,  Urquiza,   the  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 

representative  of  the  Liberal  party  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.    The 

in    the  Argentine  Confederation,  vessel  placed  under  his  command 

had,  by  the  powerful  aid  of  Brazil,  was  the  '*Water  Witch,"  a  steamer 

enforced  the  surrender  of  Monte-  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen, 

video,  he  had  made  the  first  certain  Capt.  Page  arrived  at  Rio  de 

step   to   the   overthrow  of  Rosas,  Janeiro,  without  accident  of  a  se- 

which  was  consummated  in  the  fol-  rious  nature,  about  the  middle  of 

lowing  year  by  the  battle  of  Monte  April.     Some  delay  was  necessary 

Caseros.     This   battle,  principally  at  that  place,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

won    by   the    superiority   of    the  taining  the  permission  of  the  Bra- 

Schleswig-Holstein  cavalry  in  the  zilian  government  for  the  explora- 

service  of  Brazil,  placed  Urquiza  in  tion  of  those  tributaries  of  the  La 

power,  at  the  head  of  the  Argen-  Plata  wholly  within  the  territory  of 

tine  Confederation ;  and  one  of  his  the  empire.    The  permission  was 

first  measures  was  the  issuing  of  a  not  granted,  farther  than  had  been 

decree,  on   the    28th   of   August,  already  accorded  to  all  nations,  viz: 

1852,  declaring  the  navigation  of  to  the  port  of  Albuquerque,  on  the 

the  rivers  of  the  Confederation  free  river  Paraguay,  not  very  far  from 

to  all  fiags  from  the  Ist  of  October  the  limits  of  the  Brazilian  jurisdic- 

of  the  same  year.    These  rivers,  tion  in  that  quarter.    At  a  later 

the  La  Plata,  the  Parana,  the  Para-  period,  when  Capt.  Page  was,  un- 

guay  and  Uraguay — all  of  the  first  fortunately,  not  able  to  take  advan- 

*La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay;  being  a  narrative  of 

the  exploration  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  adjacent  countries* 
during  the  years  1853,  '54,  '55  and  '56,  under  the  orders  of  the  U.  S.  Grovernroent. 
By  Thomas  J.  Page,  U.  S  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  With  maps  and 
numerous  engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers,  Franklin 
Square,  185G. 
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\Mf^  of  it,  the  permifluoD  to  explore  fbanded  hj  Uraiiixa,  and  in  a 

all  the  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  floarishing  condition.     Here  C^it 

was  grranted.     Just  at  the  time  Pa^e  spent  some  little  time, 

when  he  received    notice  of   this  Having    returned     to     Baenos 

permission,  the  President  of  Para-  Ajres,   to    provide    himsdf    with 

guaj  had  closed  all  the  waters  of  stores,  and  verify  the  working  of 

the  Parana  and  Paraguay  by  an  ar*  his  instromentSi  Capt.   Page   left 

bitrary  decree.  that  city,  on  the  1st  of  September, 

in  his  voyage  from  Rio,  along  1853,  to  commence  his  saTvejs. 

the  coast  of  Brazil,  Capt  PajSfe  had  These  surveys  were  ertablished 

full  opportunity  of  testing  the  ac-  on  points  of  latitude  and  longiitoda 

curacy  of  the  French  charts  of  that  determined  by  competent  officers 

coast,  and  he  speaks  in  the  highest  The  latitude  was  derived  from  ob* 

terms  of   their    correctness.      At  servations  of  north  and  sooth  stan 

Montevideo,  he  found   the  U.  S.  on  the  meridian;  their  longitude 

frigate  **  Con^ress.^     On  the  25th  of  by  chronometer,  fit>m  stars  east  and 

May,  the  ^  Water  Witch"  reached  west  of  the  meridian,  and  from  the 

Buenos  Ay  res.     This  city,  though  altitude  of  the  son ;  the  Tariationi 

not   very   favourably  Mtuated   for  of  the  compass,  from  obeervatiou 

commerce,  has  a  large  and  con*  of  the  sun  made  with  the.  sextant 

stantly  increasing  trade,  and  pre-  and  artificial  horizon.     Daring  the 

sents  an   appearance  of  vigorous  day,  the  observations  were  taken  oa 

grrowth  and  prosperity.  shore;  but  those  made  bj  night 

Here  Capt  Page  had  the  honor  were  taken  from  the  hurricane  deck, 
of  a  personal   interview  with  Ur-  so  motionless  was  the  vessbL     In 
quiza,  who  received  him  very  favour-  the  drawing  of  the  charts,  the  plaa 
ably,  and  furnished  him  with  letters  pursued  was  as  follows:  two  offioen 
to  the  authorities  of  the  provinces  were  engaged,  one  of  whom,  with 
on  the  river.     Owin^  to  the  condi-  the  chart  paper  before  him,  pio- 
tion  of  things  in  Buenos  Ayres,  jected  the  course  and  distanoe,  the 
which  was  then  closely  blockaded  width  and  depth  of  the  river,  de- 
by '  Urquiza,  with    the  Argentine  lineating,  at  the  same  time,  the  to- 
army,  Capt  Page  was  detained  for  pography  on  either  bank ;   while 
some  time  by  the  American  minis-  the  other  recorded  all  observations 
ter,  who  desired  to  afford  his  coun-  in  his  note-book,  together  with  re- 
try men  in  the  city  at  least  the  show  marks  illustratingany  peculiar  cfaav- 
of  protection.    On  the  1 0th  of  July,  acteristic^  such  as  the  growth  on 
Urquiza,  with  his  staff  and  a  body  the  banks,  the  suitableness  of  the 
of  about  four  hundred  men,  took  river  for  steamers,  the  rapidity  of 
passage  on  the   **  Water  Witch,"  the  current,  and  such  matteiK 
and   English  steamers  ^  Trident  ^  The  soundings  were  made  at  in« 
and  "  Locust,"  for  the  province  of  tervals  of  five  minates  when  in  deep 
Entre  Rios.     On  arriving  at  Con-   water,  but  as  often  as  possible  when 
cepcion,  the  capital  of  that   pro-  in  shoal  water, 
vince,  Urquiza  began  the  discussion  The  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  in 
of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com-   the  river  immediately  above  Buenos 
merce  with  the  United  States;  and  Ayres,  is  a  military  position  of  soncie 
on    the  third  day,  the  American  importance,  as  it  commands  what 
minister  having  accompanied  biro,  has   hitherto  been   supposed    the 
the  treaty  was  signed.  deepest  channel  of  communication 

The  most  noteworthy  institution  between  the  waters  of  the  Parana 
of    Concepcion,    is    the    College,   and  the  La  Plata,  which  latter  river. 
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here  at  its  narrowest  part,  is  twenty-  bj  the  course  of  the  river,  the  least 

five  miles  wide.    But  the  surveys  depth  of  water  was  sixteen  feet,  and 

of  the  ^^  Water  Witch'^  expedition  .the  greatest  one  hundred  and  five 

discovered  a  deeper  channel,  in  the  feet.    The  width  of  the  river  was 

rear  of  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,  from  a  half  mile  to  two  and  a  half 

Twenty-four  miles  above  the  island,  miles.    The  rise  of  the  waters  be- 

ihe Parana  and  Uraguay  rivers  unite  gins  in  December,  and  continues  at 

their  waters.  The  *' Water  Witch  "  the  rate  of  two  inches  daily,  until 

first  ascended   the  Parana.     The  the  middle  of  February, 

nnain  branch  of  this  river,  known  Amongthemost  important  towns 

as  the  Parana  Guazu,  has  a  course  on  this  river,  is  Rosario,  in  the  pro-* 

from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Ro-  vinoe  of  Santa  Fe,  and  command- 

sario,  in  Santa  Fe,  one  hundred  and  ing  the  trade  of  an  extensive  re- 

eighty-eight  miles,  in  a  northwest-  gion.     Gapt  Page  thinks  the  best 

erly  direction;  thence  to  its  conflu-  class  of  vessels  for  the  trade  with 

ence  with  the  Paraguay,  six  hun-  this  inland  city  are  the  three-masted 

dred  and  ninety  miles,  north  and  a  schooners,  recently  introduced  into 

little  easterly.     An  immense  num-  American  commerce.    It  has  been 

ber  of  small   branches  enter  this  proved  that  these  vessels  are  readily 

river  on  all  sides,  and  the  country  hauled  to  windward  and  easily  han- 

through  which  it  flows  is  described  died ;  though  it  would  seem  advis- 

in  terms  as  florid  as  those  used  by  able  that  they  should  not  carry  so 

Columbus  in  his  account  of  Cuba,  great  a  spread  of  canvass  in  those 

Capt.  Page  becomes  quite  poetical  tropical  seas  as  is  usual  in  their  pre- 

in  his  description.  He  says:  ** Poets  sent  trade. 

would  have  revelled  in  it  as  a  scene  At  San  Lorenzo,  near  the  mouth 
of  paradisiacal  beauty.  The  lower  of  the  Caoarana  river,  Capt.  Page 
banks  were  fringed  with  aquatic  cast  anchor,  hoping  to  get  obser- 
plants;  the  little  channels  were  vations  for  latitude  and  longitude, 
shaded  by  the  willow,  whose  long.  This  place  is  one  of  the  old  estab- 
drooping  branches  dipped  grace-  lishments  of  the  Jesuits,  and  before 
fully  into  the  waters,  and  formed  their  time,  was  selected  by  Sebas- 
anchorages,  under  which  the  boat-  tian  Cabot,  for  the  first  settlement 
men  moored  their  craft  for  the  con-  of  the  Europeans  jn  the  valley  of 
Tenience  of  the  siesta.  On  all  sides  the  La  Plata.  The  river  Cacarana, 
the  vegetation  was  tropical  in  its  which  enters  the  Parana  six  miles 
luxuriance,  and  the  air  was  laden  above  San  Lorenzo,  was  found,  on 
with  Plicate  odors.  The  eye  would  examination,  to  be  impracticable  for 
have  been  fatigued  by  the  gorgeous  navigation ;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
mingling  of  colors,  presented  by  becauseof  the  declivity  of  its  bed — 
the  rich  foliage  of  the  ceiba,  the  two  and  a  half  feet  to  the  mile— ^ 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  orange  tree,  sufficient  to  make  a  current  of  over* 
the  ripe  tints  of  the  peach,  the  bril-  powering  force.  And  Capt.  Page 
liant  bloom  of  various  shrubs  and  observes,  on  excellent  local  author- 
parasitical  plants,  had  it  not  been  ity,  as  well  as  on  his  own  explora- 
relieved  by  a  verdure  as  refreshing  tion,  that  many  tributary  rivers  of 
as  it  was  varied  in  its  shades."  the  country,  described  as  naviga^ 

The  "  Water  Witch"  entered  the  ble,  in  the  maps,  are  not  so. 

Parana  at  the  season  of  l(m  water  ;  At  Diamante,  thirty-three  miles 

and  throughout  the  distance  known  above  Cacarana,  the  banks  of  the 

as  the  Delta,  which  is  two  hundred  Parana, hitherto  level  and  but  litUe 

and  forty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  elevated  above  the  water,  become 
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bolder  and  more  broken.    It  is  at  ont.  Parana  is  inhabited  by  an  ia- 

this  point  that    the  high   rolling  dustrious  and  thriving  population, 
country  of  Entre  Rios  b^ins.          .  and  steadily  increases  in  size.    The 

Whiie  Capt.  Page  had  thus  as-  city  possesses  lai^  lime  kilns  and 
cended  the  nght  bank  of  the  river,  extensive  tanneries.  Beyond  the 
Lieut.  Powell,  in  a  small  steamer,  city  of  Parana,  the  river  runs  in  a 
chartered  for  the  purpose,  was  en-  tolerably  direct  course  to  the  north 
gaged  in  surveying  the  left  bank  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  miles  to  Vuelta  del  Norte,  where 
on  the  west  The  general  character  the  river  winds  in  an  extraordinary 
of  the  country  was  found  to  be  manner,  now  north,  now  south, 
similar  to  that  lying  on  the  eastern  through  sixteen  points  of  the  corn- 
aide  of  the  river.    Above  Diamante  pass. 

the  river  winds  northwardly  twenty-  At  this  point  of  the  river  th« 

two   miles,  to  Paciencia,  a  place  explorers  had  a  fine  view  of  a  flight 

most  significantly  named,  for  only  of  locusts,   which  appeared,   aays 

by  the  moat  patient  perseverance  is  Capt  Page,  ^  like  a  black  cloud  io 

a  vessel  enabled  to  reach  it.    Just  the  north  east,  which  approached 

at  this   point  a  very   interesting  rapidly.     They  came  in   myriadsi 

physical  change  was  going  on,   at  darkening  the  air.    Some  fell   on 

the  time  of  Capt  Pagers  visit  Dur-  deck  or  were  caught  by  the  rigging 

ing  the  short  period  of  his  stay  at  and  spars."    Subsequently,  in  Pa- 

this  place,  the  main  channel  of  the  laguay,  Capt.  Page  saw  a  flight  d 

river  decreased  in  depth  from  twen-  these  destructive  insects  settle  on  a 

ty-seven   to  eighteen   feet,   and   a  grove  of  orange  trees,  which,  in  a 

new  and  deeper  channel  had  formed  short  time,  was  leflb  as  leafless  as 

through  a  flat  which  separated  the  the  orchards  of  northern  latitudes 

main   land  from   one  of  the  river  in  mid-winter.     On  the  23d  of Sep- 

islands.  tember  the**  Water  Witch"  reached 

At  Santa  Fe,  in  lat  31o  88'  34^'  Corrientes.     Here  Capt  Page  met 

S.  Ion.  60o  39'  48''  W.,  Capt.  Page  with  the  same  kind  reception  from 

found  himself  on  the  verge  of  the  Governor  Pujol  which  had  hitherto 

vast  Indian  domain,  known  as  **E1  been  accorded  him  by  all   the  an- 

Ghaco,"  which. borders  the  river  thoritiesofthe  States  he  had  passed 

Paraguay   on  the   west,   over  an  through.    Twenty  miles  above  Gor* 

extent  of  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  rientes  the  Parana  unites  with  the 

Nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Paraguay,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 

difierentgovemments  around  them,  the  President  of  Paraguay  b^n& 

the  Indians  of  this  wide  region  are  At  the   entrance  of  the  Paraguay 

fully  as  untamed  and  independent  river  Capt  Page  found  the  navy  of 

as  those  that  hunt  the  bufialo  on  the  republic  consisting  of  five  small 

the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  vessels,  and  exchanged  salutes  with 

They    frequently  make  predatory  the  "  Admiral." 

incursions   on    the   border  settle-  He  then  continued  up  th^  rivw, 

ments,  but  their  limits  are  slowly  and  on  the   Ist  October  came  to 

and  steadily  contracting.  anchor  before  the  city  of  Asuncion. 

The  city  of  Parana,  the  capital  The  same  day  he  called  on  the 

of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ap- 

on   the  left   bank   of  the  Parana  pointed  to  call  on  the  President  at 

river,    about  ten    miles  north  of  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon. 

Paciencia — well    situated    on    an  He  was  punctual  to  the  hour  and 

elevated  plateau,  well  built  and  laid  found  his  Excellency  seated  in  great 
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Btate  by  the  side  of  a  circular  table,  Aoy  ruler  roust  appear  inercifal, 
on  which  his  arm  rested.  As  Capt  after  such  a  despot,  and  it  is  fortuu- 
Page  approached,  President  Lopes  ate  for  Lopez'  reputation  that  his 
slightly  raised  his  hat,  without  ria-  immediate  predecessor  was  the  Dic- 
ing, and  motioned  to  him  to  be  tator  Francia. 
seated.  This  somewhat  pompous  Capt  Page  left  Asuncion  on  the 
ceremonial  is,  it  seems,  the  etiauette  7th  Novenaber,  1858,  on  his  up- 
always  observed  by  the  President  ward  exploration  of  the  river  Para- 
Capt.  Page  was  favourably  im-  guay.  The  general  formation  of 
pressed  with  the  intelligence  and  the  land  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
information  of  President  Lopez  and  is  high,  rolling  country ;  lofty 
his  kindly  disposition  towards  the  blufis  abut  on  the  river.  Many  of 
objects  of  the  expedition.  Possi-  the  districts  through  which  the 
bly  these  favourable  symptoms  were  Paraguay  flows  have  a  soil  deeply 
but  a  part  of  the  President's  diplo-  impregnated  with  saline  particles, 
matic  tactics,  in  which,  as  was  af-  and  a  rude  kind  of  distillation  pro- 
terwards  discovered,  he  is  very  duces  a  large  supply  of  coarse,  but 
akilful.  Certainly  it  must  require  serviceable  salt  The  number  of 
great  astuteness  of  policy  to  main-  small  streams  and  rivers  flowing 
tain  a  position  of  arbitrary  power,  into  the  Paraguay  on  both  sides,  is 
unshaken  by  the  collisions  with  very  great,  and  in  fact  this  extensive 
other  and  stronger  governments  distribution  of  streams  is  a  charao- 
which  Lopez  takes  no  pains  to  teristic  feature  of  the  river  systems 
avoid.  of  South  America.    No  doubt  the 

Asuncion  seems  to  be  a  delightful  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
place.  The  people,  relieved  from  most  of  the  great  river  basins  in 
the  incubus  of  Francia,  are,  by  all  that  continent  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
accounts,  cheerful,  hospitable,  in-  this  extensive  subdivision  of  the 
telligent  and  well  bred ;  and  the  water  courses,  which  is  so  minute 
furious  hurry  of  commercial  enter-  as  to  recall  the  artificial  irrigation 
prise  has  not  yet  turned  its  course  of  Lombardy.  Of  the  magnificent 
in  that  direction.  These  Japanese  timber  trees  of  the  La  Plata  and 
of  South  America,  as  they  have  Paraguay  basins  Capt  Page  speaks 
been  called,  seem  to  be  well  satis-  in  the  highen  ternis  of  admiration, 
fied  with  their  condition,  and  they  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  com- 
have  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  for-  merce  extends  with  those  immense 
eigners  who  visit  them.  Capt  regions,  the  valuable  woods  of  the 
Page  speaks  of  the  terror  with  country  will  be  greatly  sought  after 
-which  Francia's  memory  is  re-  for  purposes  of  ship  building,  as 
garded,  even  now,  so  long  after  his  well  as  of  ornamental  architecture, 
death ;  and  he  relates  one  or  two  Such  woods  as  the  Yrapipe,  the 
anecdotes  on  the  subject,  which  en-  Espina  de  Corona,  the  Algorroba, 
tirely  coincide  with  our  own  know-  would  be  invaluable  for  ship  build- 
ledge.  We  remember  meeting  a  ing,  and  may  probably  be  found  as 
Paraguayan  a  few  years  ago,  in  durable  as  the  African  teak  wood. 
New  York,  who  uttered  the  very  Capt  Page  found  that  a  cord  of  any 
sentiment  Capt  Page  found  pre-  of  these  woods,  furnished  him  for 
valent  in  Asuncion :  *^  No  en  toda  fuel,  was  fully  equal  to  a  ton  of 
compania  hablo  de  Francia." —  coal.  Forty  miles  from  Asuncion 
Something  very  terrible  was  in  the  river  was  found  to  be  one  thou* 
that  Francia  to  have  left  so  lasting  sand  and  seventy-six  yards  in  width, 
an  impression  of  his  power  for  evil,  its  least  depth  twenty  feet,  and  the 
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greatest  seventj-two.  At  the  time  the  Amerioan  provinoea.  Oaptnn 
of  highest  water  in  the  river,  the  Page  does  fall  justice  to  the  seal 
hanks  are  generally  eleven  feet  and  energy  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
ahove  the  water.  As  the  steamer  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians  of 
ascended  the  river,  additional  this  region;  and  gives  an  account  of 
strength  was  given  to  an  ohserva-  their  lahoors^  the  settlements  they 
tion  made  by  CapL  Page,  while  in  established,  and  the  converaions 
the  Parana  river ;  the  fact  of  the  wrought  by  them.  To  this  day 
inclination  of  the  rivers  to  encroach  the  Guarani  are  noted  for  a  peacea- 
on  the  east  bank.  And  he  suggests  ble,  industrious  disposition,  and 
as  the  probable  agency  in  this  en-  correct  habita  of  life, 
croachment,  the  revolution  of  the  Indeed,  one  very  pleasing  char- 
earth  on  its  axis.  Certainly,  if  this  acteristic  of  Gapt  Page's  narrative 
encroachment  operated  by  such  a  is  the  enlightened  liberality  of  his 
cause,  the  effect  should  be  precisely  tone,  and  his  readiness  to  recognise 
what  is  observed  in  the  rivers  of  the  merits  of  the  nations  he  visits, 
this  equatorial  region.  Analogous  We  are  glad  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
to  this  may  be  noticed  the  slight,  we  have  had  opportunity  of  judg* 
but  decided  tendency  of  the  eastern  ing,  these  are  distinguishing  c^ap- 
side  of  rail  roads  in  the  warmer  acteristics  of  our  officers  in  both 
countries  to  rise  above  the  level.       servicer*. 

Having  ascended  the  Paraguay  During  Oapt  Page's  absence  oo 
as  far  as  the  Brazilian  province  of  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of 
Mato  Grosso,  Oapt.  Page  returned  Corrientes,  the  difficulty  occurred 
in  the  month  of  January,  1854,  to  in  Asuncion,  which  led  to  the  ex- 
Asuncion,  where  he  leflb  the  steamer  traordinary  attack  upon  the  "•  Wa- 
under  the  charge  of  his  subordi-  ter  Witch."  A  brother  of  the  U. 
nates,  while  he  himself  with  two  S.  Consul  at  that  place,  Mr.  Hop- 
oompanions,  undertook  an  explora-  kins,  while  riding  out  with  a  lady, 
tion  of  Paraguay  by  land.  chanced  to  meet  a  herd  of  cattle, 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  which  took  fright  at  the  riding 
he  had  renewed  occasion  to  expe-  party  and  dispersed  in  the  woods. 
rience  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  The  herdsman  driving  them  made 
Paraguayans,  always  freely  offered,  an  assault  upon  ^Ir.  Hopkins;  and, 
whether  he  was  in  town  or  coun-  naturally,  his  brother,  the  Consul, 
try.  Everywhere,  in  spite  of  Fran-  made  complaint  to  the  President 
cia's  efforts  at  destruction,  he  found  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in 
relics  of  the  civilization  founded  by  this  case,  as  in  every  other  ainoe 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  in  this  secluded  the  days  of  the  wise  Sultan,  a 
region  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
known  that  they  had  built  up  difficulty.  President  Lopez  took 
among  the  Guarani,  the  largest  exception  to  the  language  in  which 
Indian  tribe  of  Paraguay,  a  sub-  the  complaint  was  couched.  Then 
stantial  empire  of  their  own,  with-  began  writing  and  re*writing;  and 
out  reference  to  the  authority  of  violent  decrees  were  issued  by  Lo- 
Spain.  They  even  refused  to  teach  pez  against  all  foreigners,  but  eape- 
the  Spanish  language  to  the  Gua-  cially  directed  against  Americana, 
rani,  under  various  pretexts ;  until  When  Capt.  T^ttge  returned  to 
at  last  the  Spanish  government,  Asuncion,  he  had  numerous  inter* 
alarmed  for  the  probable  result  of  views  with  President  Lopez,  who 
their  schemes,  suppressed  the  Or-  assured  him  that  the  Americana 
der  in  a  single  night  throughout  in  the  country  should  in  no  way 
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be  moleBted,  and  that  the  American  goaj  and  its  tributaries,  and  yarious 
Company,  who  desired  to  withdraw  land  excursions  and  residences, 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  which  occupied  a  whole  year,  Gapt 
difficulty.  Yet  petty  annoyances  Page  despatched  the  "Water 
were  inflicted  upon  them;  their  Witch"  up  the  Parana,  as  far  as 
effects  were  detained  until  they  the  island  of  Apipe,  a  distance  of 
should  give  upu.  certain  deeds  and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  juno* 
papers,  which  secured  them  in  the  tion  of  that  river  with  the  Para- 
possession  of  lands  purchased  and  guay.  He  himself  in  the  steamer 
paid  for.  Oapt.  Page  made  a  re-  ^Pilcomayo," chartered  for  the  pur* 
monstrance,  in  a  note. to  the  Min-  pose,  started  for  the  river  Salado. 
later  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  the  This  was  towards  the  end  of  Janu- 
next  day  returned  the  note  with  a  ary,  1865.  On  the  dd  of  February, 
request  that  it  should  be  translated  two  hundred  miles  below  Corrientes, 
into  Spanish.  This  treatment  de-  the  "Water  Witch"  was  met  re- 
cided  Capt.  Page  to  remove  his  turning.  The  statement  of  Lieut, 
countrymen  at  once,  and  he  sent  Jeffers,  the  officer  in  command, 
notice  of  his  intention.  In  an  hour  was  that,  when  about  three  miles 
after,  came  the  permit  from  the  from  Corrientes,  in  the  Parana 
President  for  the  removal  of  the  river,  which  is  the  common  bound- 
effects.    They  then  left  the  city.  ary  of  Paraguay  and  the  State  of 

Capt    Page's    reflections    upon  Corri^tes,  he  was  flred  into  from 

this  affair  seem  to  us  very  sensible,  a  fort  on  the  Paraguay  side  of  the 

He  says  that  Lopez  is,  probably,  river.    By  this  first  shot,  the  helma- 

quite  unaware  of  his  real  weakness,  man  was  killed;  and  other  shots 

in  comparison  with  other,  and  par-  were  fired  until  the  steamer  with- 

ticularly  with  distant  nations.     En-  drew  out  of  range.     At  the  time 

tirely   secluded    from    intercourse  when  she  was  fired  into,  the  "Wa- 

with  foreigners  for  so  many  years,  ter  Witch "  was  actually  on   the 

the  Paraguayans  are  in  a  condition  Corrientes  side  of  the  river,  and 

of  real  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  sounding  to  avoid  a  shoal  which 

world;  and,  naturally,  they  believe  ran  out  towards  the  middle  of  the 

their  President  to  be  among  the  river.     Lieut.  Jeffers  returned  the 

greatest  of   rulers.     He,    himself,  fire,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  the 

though  more  aware  of  his  true  po-  three  guns  which  formed  the  arma- 

sition,  yet  lives  in  the  atmosphere  ment  of  the  *' Water  Witch." 

of  adulation  and  flattery.    And  the  Justly  indignant  at  this  outrage, 

foreigners  in  the  country  have,  pro-  Capt.  Pa^e  descended  the    river 

bably,  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  to  Montevideo,  in  hope  of  finding 

silently  in  his  arbitrary  measures,  an    American     man-of-war,    with 

Our  policy,  with  regard  to  Para-  which  to  return  and  demolish  the 

guay,  seems  perfectly  plain;  to  be  fort  at  once.     At  that  city  he  wrote 

forbearing,  tolerant,  friendly  in  con-  an   account  of  the   affair   to  the 

duct,  but    at  the  same  time  con-  United  States  Government,  and des- 

sistently  firm  and  decided.     Instant  patched  a  message  to  the  Commo- 

apology  and  satisfaction  should  be  dore  on  the  Brazil  station,  asking 

exacted  for  any  breach  of  the  law  for  a  vessel  to  avenge  the  insult. 

of  nations  towards  us ;  and  there  But    the    officer    in   command 

can  be  no  doubt*  that  our  flag  will  thought  it  more  proper  to  await 

be  respected  if  these  principles  di-  the  action  of  the  home  government; 

rect  our  conduct  and,  we  must  confess,  it  seems  to  us 

After  an  exploration  of  the  Ura-  that  he  was  in  the  right.    It  is 
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better  that  the  reparation  exacted  The  historical  chapters  appended 

for  such  an  offence  should  appear  to  to  the  work,  though  not  in   har- 

be  rather  the  deliberate  purpose  of  mon j  with  the  design  of  the  book; 

the  nation,  than  the  hasty  action  of  are  valuable  as  affording  in  this 

an  officer  without  special  authority,  convenient  form  much  information 

however  justly  his  action  may  seem  not    usually    sought    after.      The 

called  tor.  most  interesting  of  these  are,  un- 

We  have  been  able  to  take  but  doubtedly,   those   relating   to  the 

a  slight  survey  of  the  field  in  which  missions. 

Oapt  Page  has  wrought  to  such  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  vol- 
excellent  purpose.  We  have  been  ume  so  commendable  in  other  res- 
obliged  to  omit  the  interesting  pects,  should  be  defaced  by  innu- 
geological  notes  which  he  furnishes,  merable  errors  in  the  spelling  of 
and  many  of  the  particulars  of  his  Spanish  words.  It  seems  fair  to 
journeys  and  voyages,  which  we  charge  these  faults  on  Capt.  Pagers 
have  found  interesting  in  the  high-  imperfect  knowledge  of  Spanish  ; 
est  degree.  The  solemn  forests  and  since  the  Indian  names  are  uni- 
gorgeous  flowers,  the  boundless  formly  correctly  spelled.  Through- 
pampas,  the  profusion  of  the  rich-  out  the  book  we  find  ^'comman- 
est  fruits,  and  the  perpetual  summer  dante ;"  and  such  words  as  satue, 
of  those  remote  regions,  appear  in  aeibo,  tobaco,  Carlo,  Quatrt}Sj  Cos- 
the  volume  of  Oapt.  Page  with  mi,  are  to  be  found  almost  every 
perfect  fidelity;  and  the  imagination  where.  In  one  place  we  find  murien 
IS  strongly  excited  by  the  picture  for  the  presentsubjunctive  of  monr. 
of  the  mighty  floods  that  roll  their  These  are  small  faults,  but  they  are 
vast  volume  through  that  tropical  very  unnecessary  ones,  and  might 
scenery.  have  been  avoided  with  a  little  care. 


SONNET. 

That  sunny  afternoon  of  early  Spring 

We  wandered  through  the  meadows ;  cool  and  free 
The  light  wind  blew  across  the  flowery  lea  ,* 

The  twittering  birds  were  busy  on  the  wing; 

The  joyous  earth  and  air  did  seem  to  sing, 
So  far  the  inward  soul  of  harmony, 
Pervading  all,  quickened  the  sense  to  see 
The  mighty  mother  gladly  hastening 

The  gifts  of  cloudless  hours,  the  cadence  sweet 

Of  happy  voices  making  music  meet 
For  those  who  look,  with  lore-awakened  eyes, 

While  far  remote  the  lonely  days  retreat, 
To  see  the  deepening  glory  of  the  skies, 
And  o'er  the  new-born  earth  new  heaven  arise. 
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profound  admiration  of  the  author  and  ed  theory  bv conscientious  practice.  The 

his  works.    Never,  we  believe,  was  the  result  is  to  be  observed  in  the  extent,  and 

reputation  of  any  historian,  ancient  or  the  solid  nature  of  his  reputation.  With 

modern,  founded  upon  a   broader   and  the  single  exception  of  Washington  Ir- 

more  substantial  basis.    Without  con-  ving,  no  American  writer  has  been  so 

siderlng  for  a  moment  the  physical  diffl-  universally,  so  cordially,  recognized  in 

cullies  which  Prescott  was  obliged  to  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 

overcome — notwithstanding  that  these  Immediately  after  the  publication  of 

were  of  a  sort  to  daunt  the  boldest  na*  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  he  was  chosen  a 

tare,  we  maintain    that    his  writings,  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera* 

judged  solely  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  ture,  and  also  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 

are  among  the  most  valuable  contribu-  ries,  the  last  honour  being  shared  at 

tions  ever  given  to  the  really  important  that  period  by  but  one  other  American, 

annals  of  man  kind.    The  department  of  Translations  of  his  works,  by  competent 

the  world's  history,  which  our  author  scholars,  are  to  be  found  in  the  German, 

selected  as  the  theme  of  his  elaborate  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages, 

researches,  was,  in  many  respects,  most  and  his  perfect  trustworthiness  andfidel- 

intricate  and  obscure.    The  authorities  ity  have  been  acknowledged  by  th'e  Eu- 

were  widely  scattered  and  difficult  of  ac>  ropean  critics,  with  hardly  a  dissentient 

cess.    They  were  often,  moreover,  con-  voice. 

tradictory  and  equivocal,  so  that  the  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  *'the 
judgment  necessary  to  separate  truth  distinguishing  merit  of  Mr.  Prescott,  is 
from  fiction,  and  to  discrimitiate  between  his  power  of  vividly  representing  char- 
individual  or  party  prejudice,  and  a  ve-  acters  andevents  in  their  right  relations, 
racious  statement  of  events,  was  of  the  and  applying  to  them  their  proper  prin- 
most  subtle  and  unerring  character.  No  ciples.  He  thus  presents  a  true  exhibi- 
superficial  student  is  able  to  appreciate  tion  of  the  period  of  time  he  has  chosen 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  skill  and  labour  for  his  subject ',  enabling  the  reader  to 
which  Mr.  Prescott  bestowed  upon  the  comprehend  its  peculiar  character,  to 
mwe  aeUciion  and  arrangement  of  hUnu^  realize  its  passions  and  prejudices,  and 
Urial.  The  call  for  active  discrimina-  at  once  to  observe  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
tion  was  constant  and  imperative.  To  a  contemporary,  and  judge  it  with  the 
man  who  looked  upon  the  rhetorical  calmness  of  a  philosopher!"  A  result 
tricks,tbe  ornate  special  pleading  where-  so  admirable  has  been  brought  about, 
by  many  recent  authors — miscalled  his-  even  more,  perhaps,  by  the  historian's 
toriaus — have  deluded  the  people,  with  judicial  impartiality,  (owing  to  the  clear- 
aversion  and  contempt,  to  whom  truth,  ness  of  his  moral  perceptions,)  than  by 
and  the  search  after  truth,  constituted  the  unquestionably  high  order  of  bis  in- 
the  ^^end  and  aim"  of  his  endeavours,  it  tellectual capacity.  Never  can  we  charge 
was  notpossible  to  rest  content  with  par-  Mr.  Prescott  with  the  slightest  distor- 
tial  or  partisan  evidence.  tion  of  facts,  or  the  explanation  of  mo- 
No!  he  must  probe  his  subject  to  the  tives  of  action  in  accordance  with  his 
core;  he  must  analyze  the  conflicting  fwr^ono/ prepossessions.  He  is  wot  the 
testimony,  until  all  contradictions  are  victim  of  his  own  theories,  passions,  or 
reconciled,  or  explained  away ;  he  must  '  peculiar  modes  of  speculation.  Not  only 
be  prepared  to  demonstrate  with  mathe-  does  he  communicate  facts,  but  these 
matical  certainty,  the  correctness  of  his  facts  are  presented  in  their  true  rela- 
opinions,  and  to  show  that  for  every  tions,  instead  of  being  "forced  out  of 
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them,  through  the  unconscious  opera-  learning/  the  history  of  the  Mohamnie- 

tion  of  the  historian's  feelings  and  prejn-  dan  dynasties  in  Spain.      •      e      •     • 

dices."    His  works,  therefore,  are  mon-  Mr.    Frescott  wrote    his   histories  by 

uments  of  his  unswerving  integrity^  no  chapters,  each  chapter    comprising   a 

less  than  of  his   clear,  well  balanced  separate  division  of  the  subject.     For 

genius!    They  contain,   within    them-  instance,  the  opening  chapter  of  Philip 

selves,  all  the  elements  essential  to  a  II.  is  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.  It 

lasting  value,  and  continued  recognition  was  written  in  this  way:  The  secretary 

among  men.  selected  all  the  books  and  manuscripts 

We  will  conclude  this  imperfect  no-  which  contained  anything  relating  to 

tice  by  quoting  some  portions  of  a  deep-  the  abdication.    Theoldest  of  these  was 

ly  interesting  letter,  relatingto  Mr.  Pres-  first  read ;  Mr.  Prescott  interrupting  the 

ootids  personal  character,  and  habits  as  a  reading  when  any  fact  was  stated,  would 

student,  contributed  to  the  iVdurybr/^Trt-  dictate  a  note  to  the  secretary,  accom- 

iuneby  a  secretary  of  the  late  historian:  panied  by  such  remarks  on  the  fact  as 

''It  18  a  common  impression  that  Mr.  suggested  themselves  to  him.  The  rest 
Prescott  was  blind,  or  nearly  blind.  The  of  the  works  were  gone  through  with  in 
truth  is,  he  could  see  well  enough  for  all  the  same  way.  The  secretary,  at  his 
the  ordinary  uses  of  life.  While  a  boy,  leisure,  wrote  out  the  notes  in  a  clear 
at  College,  he  met  with  an  accident  hand,  and  arranged  them.  When  the 
which  injured  his  sight  permanently,  authorities  had  all  been  read,  the  mass 
He  was  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  dining  of  notes  thus  acumulated  were  read 
hall,  when  a  class-mate  playfully  threw  over  to  Mr.  Prescott,  who  modified  and 
at  him,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ta-  added  to  them  as  he  saw  fit.  Any  ineoo- 
ble,  a  crust  of  bread,  which  struck  one  sistencies  or  obscurities  were  settled,  if 
of  his  eyes.  That  eye,  eventually,  be-  they  admitted  of  settlement,  by  refer- 
came  nearly  blind,  and  the  other  was  so  ence  again  to  the  authorities.  The  man- 
seriously  afiected,  from  sympathy,  that  uscriptof  the  memoranda  was  then  laid 
a  disorderarose  of  the  optic  nerve, which  upon  his  desk,  and  he  set  himself  to 
weakened  the  eye  to  such  a  degree  that,  meditate  upon  the  topic  of  his  chapter, 
although  its  sight  was  fiot  impaired,  it  viz :  the  abdication  of  Charles.  He 
eould  not  be  used  for  reading  or  writing,  would  sit  for  an  hour,  leaning  back  in  his 
except  for  a  very  brief  period.  •  #  •  great  chair,  silent  and  immovable. 
Mr.  Prescott  rarely  wrote  more  than  his  Now  and  then,  he  would  take  up  the 
name,  without  the  help  of  a  case,  which  manuscript,  and  glanse  at  some  parts 
enabled  him  to  write  mechanically.  This  of  it.  This  process  of  meditation  would 
instrument  was  an  oblong  frame,  with  continue  for  days,  sometimes  (if  the 
stout  brass  wires  stretched  across  it,  at  subject  were  a  difficult  one)  for  weeks, 
a  distance  of  about  an  inch.  Guided  by  At  length  he  would  begin  to  write, 
these  wires,  he  wrote  with  an  agate  sty-  Case  in  hand,  he  would  dash  off  page 
lus  on  prepared  paper.  •  e  *  •  *  after  page,  for  hours  at  a  time,  wnh 
He  rose  early,  waked  by  an  alarm  clock,  nearly  as  much  readiness  as  if  he  wrote 
whose  summons  he  never  disregarded,  from  memory.  *  *  «  •  •  Mr. 
Ascertaining  by  the  thermometer  the  Prescott's  cheerfulness  and  amiability 
state  of  the  weather  out  of  doors,  he  were  really  admirable.  He  had  a  fine- 
clothed  himself  accordingly,  putting  on  ly  wrought  sensitive  organization ;  he 
so  many  pounds  of  elotkingj  more  or  less,  was  high  spirited,  courageous,  independ- 
according  to  the  weather.  His  coats,  cnt,  resolute ;  was  free  from  cant,  or 
vests  and  pantaloons  were  all  marked  aflectation  of  any  sort.  Yet  no  annoy- 
with  their  weights  in  pounds  and  ounces,  ance,  great  or  small,  the  most  painful 
He  walked  for  half  an  hour  before  break-  illness  or  the  most  intolerable  bore, 
fisLSt,  occupying  his  thoughts  in  compo-  could  disturb  his  equanimity,  or  render 
aition.  After  breakfast,  his  wife  read  to  him  in  the  least  degree  sullen,  fretful,  or 
him  for  an  hour;  during  which  time  he  discourteous.  He  was  always  gay,  good- 
shaved  and  made  his  toilet  for  the  day.  humoured,  manly,  most  gentle  and  afiee- 
The  book  selected  hr  this  hour  was  al-  tionate  to  his  family,  and  most  kind  and 
ways  one  of  light  literature,  generally  a  gracions  to  all  around  him.  This  made 
novel.  He  was  fond  of  novels,  and  him  a  delightful  companion,  and  I  look 
thought  they  stimulated  his  imagination,  back  to  the  year  passed  in  his  service  as 
ft    •     «     «     •    His  correspondence,  the  most  agreeable  of  my  life." 

though  not  frequent,  embraced  a  wide  

area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  some 

names  of  eminence.  Humboldt  wrote  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  the  widow  of  the 
to  him  occasionally.  More  frequently  great  contemplative  poet  of  the  nine- 
wrote  from  Paris,  Count  de  Circourt,  au-  teenth  centuiy,  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  on 
thor  of  a  history  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  the  I7th  day  of  January  last.  We  are 
and  from  Madrid,  Senor  de  Gayangos,  toki  by  the  ''  London  Daily  News  "  that 
author   of  that    *  treasure  of  oriental  it  '"was  by  the  accident  (so  to  speak)  of 
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her  early  friendship  for  Wordsworth^s  eral  times  she  rallied^  and  relapsed ;  and 

sister,  that  her  life  became  involred  with  she  was  full  of  alacrity  of  mind  and  body 

the  poetic  element,  which    her   mind  as  long  as  exertion  of  any  kind  was  pos- 

would  hardly  hare  sought  for  itself  in  sible.    ♦    «    •    *    There  were  many 

another  position."    She  was  the  incar-  eager  to  render  al|  duty  and  love,  her 

nation  otgood  sense,  and  practical  fore-  two  sons,  nieces  and  friends,  and  a  whole 

thought,  as  applied  to  the  concerns  of  sympathising  neighbourhood.     *    *    ♦ 

every-day-life.    But    she   does  not  ap-  The  question  usually  asked  by  visitors 

pear  to  have  been  an  imaginative,  nor,  to  that  part  of  Grasmeie  churchyard  was 

indeed,  in  any  sense,  a  particularly  in-  tffhere  she  should  be  laid  when  the  time- 

tellectual  woman,  so  that  the  application  came,    the  space    was   so   completely 

of  Wordsworth's  celebrated  poem  filled  ?    The  cluster  of  stones  told  of  the- 

("SA.  was  a  phantom  of<kliglun  ^^^**  ^^*ll'*"  7"!^  ^'t  *  k**5^  I'^^f"^^ 

^                   ^               ^        a    >  y  iigQ.  of  the  sisters,  Sarah  Hutchinson 

to  her,  may  be  regarded  as  more  than  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and  of  Mr. 
doubtful.  The  last  stanza,  and  the  last  Quillinanand  his  two  wives,  Dora  lying. 
stanza,  alon*^  can  be  construed  as  truly  betweeo  her  husband  and  father,  and 
descriptive  of  her  character,  unless  the  seeming- to  occupy  her  mother's  rightfufe 
poet,  iaiiuenced  by  his  affection,  was  led  place.  Hartley  Coleridge  lies  next  the- 
greatly  to  idealize.  But,if  not  highly  gifted  family  group,  and  otlusrs  psess  around^ 
with  «M7</a/capacities,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  There  is  room,  however.  The  largegrey; 
may  well  claim  admiration  for  her  exalt-  stone,  which  bean  the  name  of  Wm. 
ed  fm>ral  endowments.  She  had  many  Wordsworth,  has  ample  space  leA  for 
and  severe  trials  to  endure.  ''Of  her  another  inscripiioiii;  and  the  grave  be- 
early  sorrows,"  says  the  News,  *'■  in  the  neath  has  ampJiB*  space  for  his  faithful 
loss  of  two  children  and  a  beloved,  sis-  life-companion.  Ttot  oiu  is  left  now  of 
ter^  there  are,  probably,  no  living  wit*  tbeeminent  persons  who  rendered  that 
nesses.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  duster  oC  vdleys  so  famous  as  it  had 
any  one  who  saw  it,  how  the  late  dreary  been.  Doctor  Arnold,  went  first,  in  the 
train  of  afflictions  was  met.  For  many  vigour  of  his  years.  Southey  died  at 
vears,  Wordsworth's  sister,  Dorothy,  (so  Keswick,  and  Hartley  Coleridge  on  the 
lovingly  mentioned  by  De  Quincey)  was  mcu^in  of  Bydal  Lake,  and  the  Quilll- 
a  melancholy  charge,  ^rs.  Words-  nafis  under  the  shadow  of  Loughrigg, 
MTorth  was  wont  to  warn  any  rash  en-  and  Professor  Wilson  disappeared  from 
thusiasts  for  mountain  walking,  by  the  Elleray,  and  the  three  venerable  Words- 
spectacle    before   them.    The   adoring  worths  from  Rydal  Mount !  " 

sister  would  never  i'ail  her  brother  j  and  

she  destroyed  her  health,  and  then  her  The  quiet,  audsometimes  rather  amu- 
rsoron,  by  exhausting  walks,  and  wrong  sing  insolence,  with  which  the  British 
remedies  for  the  consequences.  Forty  Reviews  and  Periodicals  were  acous- 
miles  a  day  was  not  a  singular  feat  of  tomed  to  treat  all  American  writers,  (exr- 
Dorothy's.  •  •  •  •  She  outlived  cepting  Washington  Irving)  has  been, 
the  beloved  Dora,  Wordsworth's  only  modilied,  certainly,  but  by  no  means 
surviving  daughter.  After  the  lingering  wholly  discontinued.  Two  remarkable- 
iUnessof  that  daughter,  (Mrs. Q,uiriinaa)  instances  of  this  ancient  transatlantic 
the  mother  encountered  the  dreariest  preJ4idice are  beibre  us  at  this  moment, 
portion  ofheMife..  Her  aged  husband  The^rj^  is  to  be  found  in  a  notice  oC 
u^ed  to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  ''  Autocrat 
in  grief  and  tears — week  aiter  week,,  of  the  Bieakfast  Table,."  which  appears 
month  after  month.  He  couid  not  be  inthe  January  issue  of  Chamber's  Edin- 
comforted.  The  poor  wife  grew  whiter  burg  Journal.  Thecititie  can  say  nothing 
and  smaller,  so  as  to  be  greatly  altered  more  genial  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest) 
in  a  few  months;  b  .1  this  was  only  the  book  which  has  graced  the  ItteratureoC 
expression  of  what  she  endured,  and  he  Elurope  or  America  for  many  yean,  tha>ai 
did  not  discover  it.  When  A#,  too,  left  "  that  if  the  last  work  of  Dr^  Holmes  is 
her,  it  was  seen  how  disinterested  had  to  be  taken  as  a  fiiir  sample  of  his  pow- 
been  her  trouble.  When  his  trouble  ers  of  brsakfamttahk  talk,  hs  had  httt9r 
had  ceased,  shs,  too,  was  relieved.  She  stick  to  thai  for  thsfwturs,  and!  give  up- 
.  followed  his  coffin  to  the  sacred  comer  writing  poetry  P^  It  »s  then  intimated 
of Grasmere  churchyard,  where  lay  now  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  written  but  one 
all  those  who  had  once  made  her  home,  really  stirring  ballad,  ^On  hndingrasiU- 
She  joined  the  household  guests  on  their  ver  puneh  isn»ij)  whereas,  in  the  *  Auto- 
return  from  the  funeral,  and  made  tea  as  crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,'  theeeAU 
usual.  And  this  was  the  distinguishing  many  good  things,  and  better  thaa  we 
spirit  which  carried  her  through  the  last  should  have  given  him  credit  forf 
few  years,  till  she  had  just  reached  the  Now,  when  we  reflect,  that  since  the 
ninetieth.  Even  then,  she  bad  strength  death  of  Thomas  Hood,  probal^Iy  no 
to  combat  disease  for  many  days.    Sev-  poet  who  writes  in  the  English  language 
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haft  arisen,  possessed  of  the  humour,  lished  in  New  York  city,  and  edited  by 

Eathos,  and  catholic  sentiment  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Aldrich   and    Henry    Clapp,  Jr. 

[olmes,  expressed  at  all  times  in  spark-  This  paper  seems  to  have  been  started 

ling  and  harmonious  verite,  the  qualified  upon  the  principle  of  astonishing  its 

commendation    of  Chamber's  Journal,  readers  by  bold  paradoxes,  and  the  cool 

must  be  regarded  as  the  forced  conces-  assertion  of  unorthodox  opinions  on  ev- 

sion  (most  ungraciously  yielded)  of  an  ery  possible  subject, 

enemy.    ♦    »    »    The  same  unworthy  Nevertheless,   its  editors  are  cleTcr 

prejudice,  evident  in  the  critique  just  men,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  wri- 

quoted,  is  even   more  apparent  in  the  ting  in  a  delightfully  dashing  style,  as 

"Westminster  Quarterly's"   review  of  the  following  leader  on  "Our  Polities'' 

Longfellow's  recent  volume.     After  pre-  will  show: 

senttng  its  readers  with  a  bnld  outline  of  "We   have  received  several  letters 

the  plot  of  "Miles  Standish's   Court-  lately — among  others,  a  very  stupid  one, 

ship,"  in  which  it  finds  little  to  praise,  signed   "  Black  Republican,"  but  evi- 

the    Westminster  goes  on  to  speak  of  dently  written  by  a  republican  black— 

the  miscellaneous  poems  succeeding  it,  asking  us  about  the  politics  of  the  Sat- 

which  are  said  to  aisplay  only  an  "  har-  urday  Press.  Let  us  dispose  of  the  mat- 

monious  mediocrity."  And  then,  by  way  ter  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 

of  illustration,  it  mentions  that  superb  The  Saturday  Press  has  no  politics, 

poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  It  looks  upon  politicians,  of  whatever 

lington,  so  suggestively  entitled   "The  breed  or  half-breed,  shell  or  h^if-shell, 

Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports."    Now,  as  an  unhaterestinsr  species  of  maniac, 

of  all   the    periodicals,    quarterly,    or  We  have  no  ambition  to  govern  any- 

monthly,  published  in  Great  Britain,  the  body,   nor  to    see    anybody  governed. 

"  Westminster  Review"  is  the  very  last  And  if  we  had.  we  should  probably  be 

to  be  excused  for  imposing  upon  the  disappointed 

public  snch  unjust  and  superficial  criti-  All  existing  forms  of  government  we 
cism !  Its  corps  of  editors  is  not  only  look  upon  as  mischievous  organizations, 
large,  but  it  numbers  some  of  the  ablest  requiring  altogether  too  much  time  and 
men  in  England  ,*  the  advantages  of  the  trouble  for  the  people  to  keep  in  order, 
division  of  labour  are  understood,  and  Republics  not  excepted.  The  divine 
acted  upon  by  its  conductors,  for  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  is  as  ab- 
various  portions  of  the  editorial  depart-  surd,  in  our  sight,  as  the  divine  right  of 
ment,  are  each  under  the  control  m  kings  to  govern,  or  of  popes.  More  so. 
some  writer  who  has  made  the  subject.  There  has  never  yet  been  a  man  in  the 
whether  it  be  theology,  philology,  ento-  world  who  could  govern  himself;  much 
mology,  or  belles  lettres,  his  «p«cuii«^ii</V'  leas  one  that  could  govern  his  neigh- 
Therefore,  it  is  not  from  ignorance,  but  hour. 

from  sheer  prejudice  and  ill  feeling  that  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  see 

such  criticisms  are  made  upon  Ameri-  what  are  called  governments  abolished, 

can  books.  At  least,  not  at  present.     For,  io  that 

When  will  "these  English"  learn  to  case,  the  governors — who  are  a  class  of 
know  that  writing  in  the  same  language,  people  wholly  incompetent  to  take  care 
with  the  same   habitudes  of  thought,  of  themselves— would  have  to  be  sup-' 
from  the  same  energies  of  blood   and  ported  by  some   more  direct  mode  of 
brain,  and  with  a  reverence  equal  to  charity,  which  would  be  humiiiating  to 
theirs,  for  the  great  masters  who  have  them^  without  being  any  less  burden- 
so  wonderfully  illustrated  the  power  and  some  to  the  pet^ie,  who  are  bound  to 
beauty  of  the  tongue  given  to  us  by  our  take  care  of  them  at  any  rate,  and  may 
common  mother,  every  American  au-  as  well  do  it  in  one  way  as  another, 
thor,  who,  by  his  productions,  adds  any-  Moreover,  there  is  a  class  of  men  who 
thing  true  and  permanent  to  the  litera-  find  government  an  interesting  subject 
ture  which  belongs  to  us  both,  does  as  to  talk  about,  and  to  fight  about,  and 
much  for  the  glory  of  England,  as  for  the  who,  without    something  of  the  kind, 
glory  of  his  own  country?  Let  this  prin-  would  inevitably  become  idiots  in  the 
ciple  be  but  once  recognized,  and  the  flower  of  their  youth.    We  would  no 
shameful  antagonism  so  long  character-  more  deprive  such  persons  of  their  fa- 
istic  of  the  English  Reviews  in  regard  vourite  hobby,  than  we  would  deprive  a 
to  American  writers  and  their  works,  fireman  of  his  "machine,"  an  old  maid 
must  give  place  to  a  cordial  recognition  of  her  lap-dog,  or  our  dramatic  critic  of 
of  the  ability  of  our  authors,  whenever  his  Anna  Maria :  for,  though  we  may  be 
it  M  fairly  and   unquestionably  mani-  heretical,  we  are  not  cruel, 
fested.  Therefore,  let  it  be  understood,  ooce 

for  all,  that  though  we  have  no  politics, 

and  have  no  desire  for  any — ^wonld,  in 

We  have  before  alluded  to  a  weekly  fact,  as  soon  have  the  measles  as  have 

literary  paper  (the  iSo^rd^yPrsM)  pub-  them  in    any    form — nevertheless,  are 
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make  no  objection  to  other  people  hav- 
ing them  ;  and  if  they  will  but»top  bor- 
ing us  with  letters  on  the  subject,  we 
will  promise  to  remain  silent  about  it — 
and  them — for  the  rest  of  our  days.** 

Whenever  in  literature,  or  politics,  a 
controversy  shall  arise  between  two 
parties  not  equal  in  vibWxxy  or  position^  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  ijifertorio  continue, 
the  controversy  to  almost  any  extreme 
of  bitterness  and  provocation.  Doctor 
Holmes,  in  his  "table-tallc'*  admirably 
illustrates  the  truth  of  this  by  the  fol- 
lowing metaphorical  lesson,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  vituperative  edi- 
tors to  lake  to  heart,  whenever  the  spite- 
ful demon  within  them  shall  suggest  a 
war  of  epithets  upon  gentlemen  averse 
to  the  conflicts,  or  unskilled  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Bowery.  Here  is  the 
Doctor's  metaphor: 

*'Ifa  fellow  attacked  my  opinions  in 
print,  would  I  reply?  Not  1.  Do  you 
think  I  don*t  understand  what  my  friend^ 
the  Professor,  long  ago  called  the //y^fro- 
st<Uic  paradox  of  controversy  ? 

"Don't  know  what  that  means?  Well, 
I  will  tell  you.  You  know  that  if  you 
had  a  bent  tube,  one  arm  of  which  was 
of  the  size  of  r  pipe  stem,  and  the  other 
big  enough  to  hold  the  ocean,  water 
would  stand  at  the  same  height  in  one 
as  in  the  other.  Controversy  equalizes 
fools  and  wise  men  in  the  same  way — and 

THE  FOOL8  KNOW  IT." 


ly?  There  seem  lo  be  periods" when 
death  deliberately  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  cutting  down  the  wisest  and  no- 
blest of  the  race !  One  illustrious  life 
aAer  another  is  destroyed,  and  the  world 
stands  aghast  to  see  that  neither  fame, 
nor  power,  nor  genius,  nor  wisdom,  nor 
knowledge,  are  proof  against  the  malig- 
nant force  of  the  fierce  spectre  who 
"loves  a  shining  mark!" 


In  a  previous  article  published  in  this 
Magazine,  we  spoke  of  the  deeply- 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  lectures  of 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  Referring 
now,  to  the  lecture  ou  Wordsworth,  we 
come  upon  the  following  passage,  which 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  reader: 

"Just  as  the  real  standard  of  taste  is 
not  the  standard  of  the  mass — is  not 
judged  by  the  majority  of  votes,  but  is 
decided  by  the  few — so,  in  matters  of 
poetry,  it  is  not  by  the  mass,  nor  by  the 
majority  of  votes,  that  these  things  oan 
be  tested,  but  th^  are  to  he  tested  by  the 
pure,  and  simple,  and  true  in  hearts 
by  those  who,  all  their  life  long,  have 
been  occupied  in  the  discipline  of  feel- 
ing; for,  in  early  life,  poetry  is  a  love,  a 
passion  ; — but,  as  life  goes  on,  this  pas 
sion  passes  ;  the  love  for  poetry  wanes; 
the  mystic  joy  dies  with  our  childhood, 
and  other  ol^ects  engage  our  labours, 


etc. 


» 


We  commenced  our  Editors'  Table  by 
referring  to  the  death  of  Prescott ;  the 
news  has  just  come  from  Europe  of  the 
decease  of  another  eminent  historian. 
Henry  Hallam,the  author  of  the  history 
of  the  "Middle  Ages,"  of  the  history  of 
the  "Literature  of  Europe,"  and  of  so 
many  other  works  of  sterling  value  and 
interest.  But  the  career,  as  one  of  our 
city  contemporaries  has  observed,  of 
this  great  man,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
fairly  run — the  measure  of  his  fame  and 
usefulness  was  well  nigh  full ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  Prescott,  the  regret  for 
his  departure  is  rendered  more  poignant 
by  the  thought,  that  he  leil  his  last,  and 

f>erhaps,  his  best  work,  unfinished.  Tru- 
y,  the  "great  are  falling  from  us !"  but 
who  has  failed  to  observe  that  misfor- 
tunes of  this  nature  seldom  came  sing- 


The  Edinburgh  Review  was  always 
very  profound  upon  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  but  in  the  following  para- 
graph that  astute  authority  has  sur- 
passed itself.  Listen,  O!  democracy  of 
the  Great  Republic,  and  learn  why  it 
was  that  vour  illustrious  triumvirate  of 

m 

Statesmen  died  "broken-hearted  and  hu- 
miliated." 

"Webster  bowed  his  splendid  head  to 
the  yoke  of  the  south,  and  died  broken- 
hearted at  the  consequences  of  the  hu- 
miliation. Clay  sustained  repeated  dis- 
appointments, and  left  a  tainted  reputa- 
tion, as  having  been  the  obstacle  to  the 
restriction  and  reduction  of  slavery  in 
some  of  the  frdniier  States,  and  the 
cause  of  its  establishment  in  Missouri, 
Florida  and  Arkansas.  Calhoun  died 
broken-hearted  also." 


-      LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Enu^t  Carroll:  or,  Artist-Life  in  Italy,  that  have  so  happily  Pa«n**«>^*^«  P^°: 
A  Novel  in  tkruparts,  {.Jnd  edition.)  liarity  of  scenery,  manners  and  customs, 
Boston:  Tickfwr^  Fields.    1859.  catching,  as  it  were,  the  aroma  of  l^ 
"°                            '             ^       t:.     ,■  u  8oil  of  the   country  he   describes,  aad 
This  is  a  republication  of  an  English  conveying  to  the  reader  those  subtle  sea- 
work  of  fiction,  the  hero  of  which  is  an  g^ijons  experienced  by  a  traveller  in  a 
American.    The  author  informs  us  that  foy^jgn  land.  '  His  images   are   fuU  of 
during  a  long'  residence  on  the  conli-  ^^jauiy^  his  thought  original,  and  his  scn- 
nent,   he  derived  great   pleasure  from  j^nyent  elevating,  delicate  and   refined, 
the  acquaintance  of  several  American  of  Lowell  and  Holmes  I  have  read  less, 
friends,  many  of  whom  were  profession-  rpj^^  former  seems  not  to  have  faltered, 
al  artists.    He  expresses  his  indebted-,  i^esitating  between  the  comic  and  tragic 
ciess  to  them  for  most  of  the  anecdotes  myggg^  but  to  have  wooed  ihem  alter- 
which  form  a  large  portion  of  his  book,  j^^^x^l    He  must  be  a  man  of  keen  sns- 
Ernest  Carroll,  viewed  merely  as  a  no-  ceplibility  and  wide  sympathies,  to  have 
vel  is  extravagant  in  plot,  and  founded  ^on  favours  from  two  such  dissimilar 
«pon  incidents  of  a  wild  and  improbable  mistresses.     How  full  of  tenderness  and 
nature ;   but  the   anecdotlcal  roaUer  is  —ace  are  hi«  pathetic  pieces,  and  how 
generally  entertaining,  and  some  of  the  jpfesistibly  comic  are    his   humourous 
descriptionsofworksof  art,  and  ofindi-  productions!    In  Holmes  I  admire  the 
vidual  character,  display  cleverness  and  ^rlislic  finisli  by  which  he  coaceals  his 
keen  observation.    The  humorous  parts  ^^     His  polished  lines  seem  so  many 
a^e  not  so  good.    Otway,  the  dog-fan-  crystalizations  of  wit  and  wisdom,  held 
cler,  for  example,  is  simply  a  grotesque  .^^  golution  in  about  equal  proportions, 
creation  of  the  brain,  the  details  of  whose  u*Have  you  read  Emerson  ?*  asked 
absurd  mania  are  by  no  means  pleasant  CarroK.     '  Very  little.     He    challenges 
reading.    There  is  one  chapter  in  this  admiration,  but  does   not  win  my 
book,  which  we  cannot  help  designating  sympathies.     He  plays  round  the  head, 
as  disgraceful.    It  is  that  in  which  the  y^^^  ^^^g,  reaches  the  heart.' 
merits   of  Ruskin,  the  celebrated  art-  «x  never  unravel  one  of  his  intricately 
critic,  are  discussed.  involved  stanzas,  without    seeing  the 
Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  y^rjihingg  of  a  thought,  stretched  and 
Ruskin's  theory  of  art  may  not  be  all  tortured  on  the  rack  of  his  ingcDuity, 
wrong }  but  what  shall  we  think  of  such  y^^jj  ^^  |j|-g  ^qJ  gpjrii  are  extinct.    His 
a  vigorous  and  picturesque  writer  of   thoughts  resemWe  a  cocoon.   When  yon 
English,  who  has  charmed  the  world  by  ^^^^  unwound  its  finely  spun  threads, 
his  inimitable  word-paintings,  being  de-  ^^^  disappointed  in  finding  an  inaai- 
signated  as  "an  aw,  who  ought  to  be  ^^^  ^^ui,,  instead  of  a  full-fledged  but- 
hung,  or  burnt  in  efiigy  ■?"     Coarse  de-  terfly  panting  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
nunciation  of  this  kind  is,  at  all  times,  ^^^  existence,  and  the  pride  of  con- 
offensive,  but  when  used  in  regard  to  gcious  beauty  V'—page  277. 
really  eminent  men  by  persons  ol  vastly  There  is  much  truth  in  this  well-cx- 
inferior  intellectual  calibre,  it  must  be  ppggged  critique  upon  Emerson's  pool- 
regarded  as  eminently  disgusting.  ^y .  ^ut,  sometimes  the  cold  philosopher 
We  find  a  passage  in  the  book,  con-  ^^  ^j^^  pj^ce  in  his  works  to  the  pro- 
cerning  the  style  and  genius  of  some  of    foundly  sympathising  man,  as  witness 
our  American  poets,  which  is  worthy  of    j^j^  p^^^  called  '*A  Threnody,"  wherein 
being  quoted :  occur  the  following  lines  : 

«'  Your  American  poets  are  not  rash 

innovators.    Longfellow,  for  instance, is  "  I  see  my  empty  house, 

romantic  in  his  legends,  dramatic  in  his  I  see  my  trees  repair  their  boughs, 

plots,  musical  in  his  verse,  and  graphic  And  he,  the  wondrous  child, 

in  his  descriptions.  I  know  of  few  poets  Whose  silver  warble  wild. 
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Outvalued  every  pulsing  sound, 
Within  the  Air's  cerulian  round — 
The  hyacinth ine  boy,  for  whom 
Morn  well  might  break,  and  April  bloom; 
The  gracious  boy,  who  did  adorn 
The  world,  whereinto  he  was  born, 
And  by  his  countenance  repay 
The  favour  of  the  loving  Day — 
Has  disappeared  from  the  Day^s  eye  ; 
Far  and  wide,  she  cannot  find  him ; 
My  hopes  pursue,  they  cannot  bind  him." 

^*  Gentlest  guardians  marked  serene 
His  early  hope,  his  liberal  mein, 
Took  counsel  from  his  guiding  eyes 
To  make  this  wisdom  earthly-wfse  ; 
Ah !  vainly  do  these  eyes  recall 
The  school  march,  each  day's  festival, 
When  every  morn  my  bosom  glowed 
To  watch  the  convoy  on  the  road ; 
The  babe  in  willow-wagon  closed, 
With  rolling  eyes  and  face  composed  ; 
With  children,  forward  and  behind, 
Like  Cupids  studiously  inclined  ; 
And  he,  the  chieftain,  paced  beside 
The  centre  of  the  troop  allied, 
With  sunny  face  of  sweet  repose. 
To  guard  the  babe  from  fancied  foes — 
The  little  captain,  innocent, 
Took  the  eye  with  him  as  he  went. 
Each  village  senior  paused  to  scan 
And  speak  the  lovely  caravan. 
From  the  window  I  look  out 
To  mark  thy  beautiful  parade — 
Stately  marching,  in  cap  and  coat, 
To  some  tune  by  faries  played, 
A  music  heard  by  thee  alone, 
To  works  as  noble  led  thee  on." 


The  HeroM  of  the  Last  Ltieire.  A  Poem. 
New  York:  Daniel  Dana,  Jr.,  381 
Brotuliray : 

This  poem  is  published  anonymously. 
The  Apology  informs  us  that  "the  au- 
thor would  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  written  two  years  ago.  Causes 
beyond  control  have  latterly  delayed  the 
publication  of  a  song  not  then  intended 
for  the  world.  If  the  reader  will  consider 
the  *  Last  Lustre'  as  intended  for  the 
years  previous  to  the  writing,  and  not 
the  publication  of  this  volume,  he  will 
understand  better  its  motto;  and  will 
confess  that  no  five  years'  space  in  the 
^world's  history  has  produced  more  giants 
in  true  valour  than  this  last  lustre  of  an 
a«:e  that  false  reformers  term  degene- 
rate. The  author  hopes  to  be  pardoned 
in  that  he  has  left  the  beaten  path  of 
modern  poetry,  and,  after  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  art,  has 
chanted,  in  strains  that  perhaps  lack  the 
sentimentality  of  the  love-song,  the  no- 
ble deeds  of  heroes." 

We  will  consider  anything  the  author 
pleases,  provided  he  do  not  insist  upon 
our  acknowledging  his  book  as  poetry. 


If  we  can  be  sure  of  what  he  means  to 
sayiikhis  Apology,  he  has  started  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  has,  most  likely, 
determined,  in  cold  blood,  to  write  a 
poem  in  praise  of  various  great  deeds 
performed  of  late,  and  he  has  executed 
his  determination  in  a  merciless  spirit. 
The  song  did  notcometo  him  ;  it  is  very 
plain,  we  think^tbat  hebewiidered  him> 
self  in  seeking  out  the  song.  And  this 
manner  of  procedure  is  not  at  all  **inthe 
spirit  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  art." 
Those  masters  sang  because  it  was 
their  vocation  to  sing;  and,  though  they 
treated  of  heroes,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  tbem  sentimental  on  occasion, 
and  to  write  love^songs. 

For  the  giants  in  valour,  of  whom  our 
author  speaks,  we  have  the  warmest 
admiration ;  they  deserve  the  praise  of 
men  for  their  constancy  and  courage 
But  the  world  has  never  lacked  giants ; 
in  every  day's  warfare  there  is  displayed 
admirable  heroism.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
without  remorse,  inscribe  the  names  of 
all  our  brave,  toiling  feIlow«mortals  in 
very  unreadable  pages  ?  Be  it  far  from 
US ! 

Without  th^fear  of  Horace  before  his 
eyes,  our  author  opens  his  poem  after 
this  perplexing  manner: 

'*  Beyond  the  frost-king's  marble-pillared 
den  ; 

Beyond  the  farthest  haunts  of  living 
men; 

Beyond  the  frozen  track  of  deep-fanged 
bear ;  • 

Beyond  the  sea-calf's  icy  covered  lair ; 

Far  from  tjie  circling  sweep  of  Arctic 
bird; 

Far  from  the  echoes  by  his  swift  flight 
stirred ; 

Far  from  the  Northern  Lights  fleet, 
sparkling  smMe ; 

The  brightening  morn,  and  stars'  far 
splendourtng  wile. 

Far  from  the  fitful  favours  of  the  Day, 

And,  from  the  wayward  frown  of  Night, 
away ; 

(Ambitious  Night,  who  rent  her  hus- 
band's throne 

And  girt  her  murderous  heart  with  dia- 
mond zone 

In  vafn — his  golden  crown  out-shines 
its  glare, 

And  with  its  splendour  awes  the  yield- 


ing air 


i»y 


We  yieUd,  with  the  air ;  we  can  en- 
dure no  longer.  And  we  seek  in  vain  to 
discover  why  the  Frost-king  prefers  to 
live  in  a  den ;  why  the  fangs  of  the  bear 
are  deep,  and  not  long ;  we  should  like 
to  know  how  the  sea-calfbrcathes,if  his 
lair  is  covered  with  ice;  what  sort  of 
fowl  is  an  ''Arctic  bird;  and  what  is  the 
''  star's  far-splendouring  wile,"  for  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  the  words  contain 
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trea«OD,both  againvt  English  anil  agaiost 
comrooo  tense.  But  we  are  oomf^etely 
appalled  by  the  pictare  of  "  Ambitions 
Night;"  we  had  learned  from  Byron 
that  she  was  very  strong,  bat  we  had  no 
suspicion  that  she  could  rend  a  throne. 
All  this  terrific  apparatus  is  put  in 
motion  to  convey  us  nobody  knows 
where;  the  slightly-rabid  poet,  himself, 
assures  us: 

'*  What  spirits  revel  there,  I  cannot  tell/' 

And  we  are  much  comforted,  for  they 
must  have  been  crazy  goblins  that  would 
have  scared  us  all. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make  it  out  by 
the  scenery  and  the  allusions,  the  first 
part  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  Arc- 
tic voyages  in  searchof  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  very  full  of 
blood  and  thunder;  and  the  author  has 
so  little  sense  of  his  incapacities  that  he 
has  deliberately  singled  out  the  Charge 
of  the  Six  Hundred  vi»  one  of  his 
themes,  and  very  likely  conceives  he 
has  done  it  full  justice.  If  we  select 
gems  from  the  Poem,  it  is  only  at  ran- 
dom that  we  can  select  them ;  we  are 
like  the  rebel  angels,  who 

"  Found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost." 

As  a  specimen  of  fine  writing,  utterly 
withi^t  meaning,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

"  Angelic  stars !  ye  souls  of  Poets  pining 

In  chains  of  liquid  flame. 
Until,  grown  pure,  within  some  heart 
enshrining, 

Earth  shall  rewound  your  fame; 
Does  any  hero-hvmn  from  earth  arise, 
Or  any  herald  of  the  silent  skies 

A  deed  for  song  proclaim  ? 

Kuwh !  hear  you  from  the  orphaned  earth 
arising. 
As  summer  day's  last  sigh, 
A  low,  sweet  strain  of  sorrow,  sympa- 
thizing 
With  the  o'erflowing  eye  ? 
Ob  weep!  and  in  the  boundless  heaven 

of  love 
Each  glittering  tear  into  thy  soul  shall 
prove 
A  star  that  ne'er  will  die.'* 

We  think  this  passage  unparalelled 
for  absurdity. 

The  third  part  of  the  Poem  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  fearful  visitation 
of  the  yellow  fever  on  Norfolk.  This, 
certainly,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  book ; 
but  this,  too,  \i  very  defective  and  very 
vague.  Taking  into  account  the  gene- 
rous purpose  of  the  book ;  the  evident 


warmth  of  the  writer,  as  he  coateai- 
plates  the  actions  of  brave  men,  and 
strives  to'^do  them  honoar;  we  regret 
that  his  enthusiasm  led  him  so  &rawty 
from  a  reasonable  conception  of  his  ova 
powers.  He  may.  perhaps,  with  care 
and  reflection,  attain  to  intelligiUe  ex- 
pression in  prose;  but  the  power  of 
song  has  been  denied  to  hiin.  Hismeas> 
ures  are  faulty,  and  his  rhymes  freq neat- 
ly forced ;  let  him  avoid  verse  hereafter, 
and  bear  ivk  mind  that  useful  maxin: 
Tfe^  paspoeU  qui  veut.^^ 


i< 


The  Education  of  the   Human   Race; 
.    from  the  Crerman  of  Gotthold  Epkraim 

Leeeing.  London :  Smith,  Elder  f  Cn 

1858. 

This  neat  little  volume  hardly  requires 
commendation  at  our  hands.  The  trans- 
lation seems  to  us  exceedingly  well 
done,  and  the  ideas  of  the  German  phi- 
losopher are  presented  as  clearly  as  in 
the  original.  And  that  is  very  clearlj; 
for  Lessing  defines  his  thought  distinctly 
always.  The  book  will  be  new  to  very 
many  of  our  readers  ;  we  can  honestly 
recommend  it  as  full  of  just  thinking, 
and  right  views,  on  subjects  somewhat 
misunderstood  by  most  men.  For  most 
men  are  not  philosophers;  it  is  to  be  de- 
sired that  they  were. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  he  says,  "that  specn- 
lations  upon  these  things  have  ever 
done  harm,  or  become  injurious  to  the 
body  politic.  You  must  reproach  not 
the  speculations,  but  the  follv  and  the 
tyranny  of  checking  them.  Von  must 
lay  the  blame  of  the  harm  upon  those 
who  would  not  permit  men  to  use  their 
own,of  which  they  were  in  possession." 


The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse;  or. 
theLovg  Vaeatio7i  Ramble  of  a  London 
Clerk.  By  the  author  of  "  Tbm  BrownU 
School  Days.  lUustrated  by  Richard 
Doyle.  Boston:  TieJhnor^ Fields.  18S». 

Whoever  has  read  (and  who  has  not?) 
the  school  experiences  of  Thm,  Brown, 
will  eagerly  open  the  pages  of  this  book, 
which,  it  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance, 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  continuation  of 
the  former  admirable  work  by  the  same 
author. 

The  "White  Horse"  of  Berkshire,  so 
graphically  described  by  Tom  Brown  ia 
the  second  chapter  of  his  autobiography, 
is  connected,  as  we  knew  before,  with 
a  variety  of  ancient  traditions  and  scat- 
tered legends  of  the  country  side,  of 
which,  the  preface  to  this  entertainiag 
chronicle  tells  us,  "the  west-countrj- 
men  are  all  fond  and  proud."  From 
time  immemorial,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  these  patriotic  individuals  to  eel- 
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ebrate  the  **  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse  "  by  a  great  festival,  which  lasts 
for  two  days,  and  which  draws  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  even  some  of 
the  more  curious  citizens  of  the  metrop- 
olis, to  the  scene  of  the  "pastime."  The 
last  celebration  took  place  on  the  17th 
and  18tb  of  September,  1857,  and  proved 
so  thorough  a  success,  that  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  deemed  some  little 
memorial  oif  the  event  could  not  but 
prove  acceptable  to  the  pahicipants, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

So  the  author,  one  of  the  literary  gen- 
tlemen present,  had  the  luck  of  *'  com- 
piling and  editing  the  book  laid  upon  his 
shoulders."  His  shoulders  were  quite 
strong  enough  to  sustain  the  burden  of 
what  was  evidently  a  labour  of  love.  In 
fact,  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  legendary  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  style  is  pure  and  vigorous, 
and  the  capital  illustrations  of  Doyle,  full 
as  they  are  of  a  quaint  humour,  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  text. 


English  and  Scottish  Ballads.  Selected 
and  edited  by  Francis  James  Child,  in 
8  volufnes.  Little,  Brown  ^  Co. :  Bos- 
ton.   1859. 

Now  that  this  admirable  edition  of  se- 
lections from  the  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  is  completed,  no  reader,  not 
even  the  most  fastidious,can  complain  of 
the  want  of  a  compilation  that  furnishes 
the  cream  of  that  portion  of  British 
literature,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
proper  understandingofthe  literary,  and, 
in  some  respeoti*,  the  political  progress 
of  the  nation. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Prof  Child  ha% 
accomplished  his  difficult  task  of  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  with  tact,  dis- 
crimination and  abih'ty.  The  work  is 
more  comprehensive  in  its  plan  than  any 
of  its  kind  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 
'*  It  includes  nearly  nil  that  is  known  to 
be  leil  to  us  of  the  ancient  ballads  of 
England  and  Scotland,  together  with  a 
liberal  selection  of  those  which  are  of 
later  date.  Of  traditional  ballads,  pre- 
served in  a  variety  of  forms,  all  the  im- 
portant versions  are  given,  and  no  genu- 
ine relic  of  olden  minstrelsy,  however 
mutilated  or  debased  in  its  descent  to 
our  times,  has  on  that  account  been  ex- 
cluded, if  it  was  thought  to  be  of  value 
to  the  student  of  popular  fiction.  Of 
course,  so  extensive  a  plan  must  em- 
brace not  a  little  that  possesses  small 
attractions  for  a  cursory  reader.  To  ob- 
viate the  objection  arising  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  pieces  of  less  general 
interest  have  been  thrown  into  an  ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  each  volume." 


A  division  into  books  according  to 
subjects  has  been  adopted^  the  ballads  in 
each  book  being  grouped  with  some  at- 
tention to  chronological  order,  and  the 
probable  antiquity  of  the  story.  Ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  and  legends  of  the 
popular  heroes  of  England,  are  printed 
in  book  the  first;  ballads,  involving  su- 
perstitions, as  of  fairies,  elves,  magic 
and  ghosts,  in  book  the  second;  tragic 
love  ballads  in  books  third  and  fourth  ; 
and  love  ballads  not  tragic,  in  book  the 
fifth.  The  editor  says,  in  regard  to  the 
textSy  "that  after  selecting  the  most  au- 
thentic copies,  he  has  carefully  adhered 
to  the  originals,  as  they  stand  in  the 
printed  collections,  sometimes  restoring 
a  reading  that  had  been  changed  with- 
out reason,  and  in  all  cases,  indicating 
deviations,  whether  his  own,  or  those 
of  others,  in  the  margin."  Alluding  to 
the  famous  manuscript  from  which  Bish- 
op Percy  derived  the  material  of  his 
well  known  compilation,  Prof.  Child 
days :  "  It  would  have  given  me  extreme 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  cancel,  or  reg- 
ister the  numerous  alterations  which 
Bishop  Percy  made  in  the  ballads  cop- 
ied by  him,  but  the  original  manuscript 
has  fallen  into  hands  which  deny  an 
inspection  of  it,  even  to  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  scholars." 


"Episodes  of  French  History  during  ths 
Consulate  and  the  First  Empire.  By 
Miss  Pardoe,  New  York:  Harper  \ 
Brothers.    1859. 

The  contents  of  this  vo]ume,the  preface 
tells  usjwere  obtained  while  the  compiler 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  royal  biogra- 
phy, which  subsequently  she  declined  to 
complete.  These  contents  are  of  an 
eminently  romantic  and  interesting 
character.  Few  stories,  which  we  owe 
merely  to  the  imagination  of  man,  equal 
in  vital  and  thrilling  effect  many  of  the 
"  historical  episodes  "  in  this  work.  We 
cannot  but  perceive,  it  is  true,  that  Miss 
Pardoe  has  very  highly  coloured  the  de- 
tails, but  the  eentrM  facts  of  these  narra- 
tives have  not,  probably,  been  tampered 
with.  The  most  absorbing  tale  in  the  vol- 
ume is  (to  our  taste)  that  entitled  "An 
evening  at  LaMalmaison."  The  emperor, 
Napoleon  I.,  is  represented  as  being 
surrounded,  one  night,  by  the  mem-* 
bers  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
more  confidential  persons  of  their  res- 
pective households,  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
elector  of  Wurtemberg,  whereupon  Na- 
poleon relates  a  tradition  as  to  the  fate 
of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  which  we 
advise  all  our  readers,  fond  of  melo- 
dramatic stories,  detailed  with  harrow- 
ing minuteness,  to  peruse.    Indeed^  a 
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▼olome  more  higlilf  wpiced  witk  inci- 
dents  of  a  startling,  character,  has  DOt 
been  issued  from  the  American  or  £ng« 
Ush  press  for  years. 


Laird  of  Narlaw,  a  SeotHsh  Stoij.  Bff 
ths  author  of  ^  MargarU  Maidand^ 
^LUlietUaf''  ife.  New  York:  Har- 
per  t  Brothers,     IST^. 

A  novel  of  considerable  power  and 
originality,  showing  an  acate  knowledge 
of  haman  nature  in  general,  and  of  Scot- 
tish nature  and  habits  in  particular. 
How  imprrssive,  for  example,  is  the 
following  description  of  the  death  of  the 
Laird  of  Noriaw,  a  man  who  would  fain 
die  ''gracefully/*  although  he  leaves  his 
family  in  debt,  and  has  almost  broken  his 
wife^s  heart  by  frequent  allusions  to  a  for- 
mer and  unfortunate  attachment : 

**  The  caprice  of  change  was  strong 
upon  the  dying  man ;  he  wanted  his 
position  altered  twenty  times  in  half  an 
hour.  He  had  not  any  thing  much  to 
say,  yet  he  was  hard  to  please  for  the 
manner  of  saying  it;  and  longed,  half  in 
a  human  and  tender  yearning  for  re- 
membrance, and  half  with  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  that  his  children 
should  never  forget  these  last  words  of 
his,  nor  the  circumstances  of  his  dying. 
He  was  a  good  man,  but  he  carried  the 
defects  of  his  personality  with  him  to 
the  very  door  of  heaven.  When,  at 
last,  the  pillows  were  arranged  round 
him,  so  as  to  raise  him  on  his  bed  in 
the  attitude  he  wished,  he  called  his 
children,  in  his  trembling  voice.  Hunt- 
lev  came  forward  from  the  window, 
with  a  swelling  heart,  scarcely  able  to 
keep  down  the  tears  of  his  first  grief 
Patrick  stood  by  the  bed-side,  holding 
dow^n  his  head,  with  a  stubborn  compo- 
sure,— and  Cosmo,  stealing  forward, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  hid  his 
sobbing  in  the  corerlid.  They  were  all 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  stood  the 
mother,  the  care  on  her  brow  blanching 
into  conviction,  and  all  her  tremulous 
anxiety  calmed  with  a  determination 
not  to  disturb  this  last  scene.  It  was 
the  last.  Hope  could  not  stand  before 
the  look  of  death  upon  that  face. 

*  My  sons,'  said  Norlaw.  '  I  am  just 
dying ;  but  I  know  where  I  am  in  this 
strait,  trusting  in  my  Saviour.  YouMI 
remember  I  said  this,  when  I'm  gone.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Cosmo  sobbed 
aloud  in  the  silence,  clinging  to  the 
coverlid,  and  Huntley's  breast  heaved 
high  with  a  tumultuous  motion — but 
there  was  not  a  word  said  to  break  the 
monologue  of  the  father,  who  was  going 
away. 

*And  now  you'll  have  no  father  to 
guide  you  further,'  he  continued,  with  a 


strangn  pity  for  them  in  his  Yoiee. 
'There's  your  mother,  at  my  side — ai 
true  a  wile  and  as  faithful,  as  ever  a 
man  had  for  a  blessing.  Boys,  I  leave 
your  mother,  for  her  jointure,  the  love 
you've  had  for  me.  Let  her  have  it  all— 
all — make  amends  to  her.  Martha,  Fve 
not  been  the  man  I  mi^ht  hare  faeea  to 
you.' 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a 
tone  of  sudden  compunction,  strangely 
unlike  the  almost  formal  dignity  of  the 
first  part  of  his  address,  and  be  turned 
his  eager,  dyin^  eyes  to  her,  with  a 
startled  apprehension  of  this  truth,  for- 
eign to  all  his  previous  thon^it.  She 
could  not  have  spoken,  to  save  his  life. 
She  took  his  hand  between  hers,  with  a 
low  groan,  and  held  it,  looking  at  hia 
with  a  pitiful,  appealing  face.  The  sel^ 
accusation  was  like  an  injury  to  her, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  feel  it  so,  aid 
to  return  to  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

*  Let  your  mother  be  your  couosekv: 
she  has  ever  been  mine,'  he  said  once 
more,  with  his  sad,  dying  dignity,  'I 
say  nothing  about  your  plans,  b^rause 
plans  are  ill  adjuncts  to  a  death-bed ; 
but  you'll  do  your  best,  every  one,  and 
keep  your  name  without  blemish,  and 
fear  Grod  and  honor  your  mother.  If  I 
were  to  speak  for  a  twelvemonth  Iconld 
not  find  more  to  say.' 

Again  a  pause  ;  but  this  time,  besMss 
the  sobs  of  Cosmo,  Patrick's  tears  were 
dropping,  like  heavy  drops  of  rain,  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  Huntley  crushed 
the  curtain  in  his  hand  to  support  him- 
self, and  only  staid  here  quite  against 
his  nature  by  strong  compulsion  of  his 
will.  Whether  he  deserved  it  or  not, 
this  man's  fortune,  all  his  life,  had  been 
to  be  loved. 

*  This  night,  Huntley  will  be  Living- 
stone of  Norlaw,'  continued  the  father; 
*  but  the  world  is  fading  out  of  my  sight 
boys — only  I  mind,  and  you  know,  that 
things  have  gone  ill  with  us  for  many  a 
year — make  just  the  best  that  can  be 
made,  and  never 'give  up  this  house  and 
the  old  name  of  your'fathers.  Melmw 
will  try  his  worst  against  you;  ay,  I 
ought  to  say  more ;  but  Vm  wearing 
faint — I'm  not  able ;  you'll  have  to  ask 
your  mother.  Martha,  g^ive  me  some- 
thing to  keep  me  up  a  moment  more." 

She  did  so  hurriedly,  with  a  look  of 
pain ;  but  when  he  had  taken  a  Utile 
wine,  the  sick  man's  eye  w^andered. 

*I  had  something  more  to  say,'  he 
repeated,  faintly;  ^ never  mind — ^your 
mother  will  tell  you  every  thing; — serve 
Grod,  and  be  good  to  your  mother,  and 
mind  that  I  die  in  faith.  Bairns,  when 
ye  come  to  your  latter  end,  take  heed  to 
set  your  foot  fast  upon  the  rock,  that  I 
may  find  you  all  again.' 

They  thought  he  had  ended  now  his 
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farewell  to  them.  They  laid  him  down  eted,  doing  every  thing  that  she  could 
tenderly,  and,  with  awe  and  hidden  do — quick  to  see,  and  tender  to  minis- 
tears,  watched  how  the  glow  of  sunset  ter;  but  the  sacramental  calm  of  the 
faded,  and  the  evening  gray  stole  in  vigil  was  broken— and  the  widow  stood 
over  that  pallid  face  which,  for  the  mo-  still  by  the  bed  when  the  early  summer 
ment,  was  all  the  world  to  their  ^yes.  light  came  in  over  her  shoulder,  to  show 
Sometimes,  he  said  a  faint  word  to  his  how,  with  the  niglit,  this  life  was  over, 
wife,  who  sat  holding  his  hand.  He  and  every  thing  was  changed.  Then 
was  conscious,  and  calm,  and  departing,  she  fell  down  by  the  bed-eide,  scarcely 
His  sins  had  been  like  a  child's  sins—  able  to  move  her  strained  limbs,  and 
capricious,  wayward,  fanciful  transgres-  struck  to  the  heart  with  the  chill  of  her 
sions.    He  had  never  harmed  any  one  widowhood. 

but  himself  and  his  own  household —  It  was  all  over — all  over — and  the  new 

remorseful  recollections  did  not  trouble  day,  in  a  blaze  of  terrible  sunshine,  and 

him— and,  weak  as  he  was,  all  his  life  the  new  solitude  of  life,  were  to  begin 

long  he  had  kept  tender  in  his  heart  a  together.    But  her  sons,  as  they  were 

child's  faith.  He  was  dying  like  a  Chris-  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  room  where 

tian,  though  not  even  his  faith  and  com-  one  was  dead,  and  one  lost  in  the  firat 

fort,   nor  the    great  shadow  of  death  blind  agony  of  a  survivor,  did  not  know 

which   he  was  meeting,  could  sublime  what  last  pang  of  a  long  bitterness  that 

hi^  last  hours  out  of  nature.    God  does  was,  which  struck  its  final  sting,  to  ag- 

not  always  make  a  Christian's  death-  gravate  all  her  grievous  trouble   into 

bed  sublime.    But  he  was  fast  going  their  mother's  heart. ' 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  weakness, 
and  the  calm  of  the  evening  rest  was  on 

the  ending  of  his  life.  Memoirs  of  the  Opera  in  Italy,  FranetJ 

Candles  had  been  brought  softly  into  Germany  and  England.    By  Georgt 

the  room;  the    moon   rose,  the  night  Hogarth.    In  two  volumes.    London: 

wore  on,  but  they  still  waited.    No  one  Richard  Bentlty 
could  withdraw  from  that  watch,  which 

it  is  agony  to  keep,  and  yet  worse  agony  This  is  a  delightful  book,  containing 
to  be  debarred  from  keeping,  and  when  in  a  small  compass  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
tt  was  midnight,  the  pale  fai^e  began  to  formation  on  the  origin  of  Operas,  the 
flush  by  intervals,  and  the  fainting  frame  lives  and  habits  of  composers  and  sing- 
to  grow  restless  and  uneasy.  Cosmo,  ers,  and  the  progress  of  the  taste  for  the 
poor  boy,  struck  with  the  change,  rose  Opera  in  Europe.  The  work  does  not 
up  to  look  at  him,  with  a  wild,  sudden  at  all  enter  into  competition  with  the 
hope  that  he  was  gettiug  better;  but  fuller  lives  of  the  great  artists,  already 
Cosmo  shrunk  appalled  at  the  sudden  given  to  the  world,  but  is  in  a  measure 
cry  which  burst  as  strong  as  if  perfect  a  commentary  upon  them.  A  more 
health  had  uttered  it  from  the  heaving,  pleasing  volume  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
panting  heart  of  his  father  in  those  odd  hours  which  come  to  all, 

'Huntley,  Huntley,  Huntley!'  cried  when  thought  is  weary,  and  life  seema 
the  dying  man,  .but  it  was  not  his  son  but  a  mere  round  of  uninteresting  pur- 
he  called.  *  Do  I  know  her  name  ?  suits.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  turn 
She's  but  Mary  of  Melmar — evermore  over  the  leaves  of'  the  book  without 
Mary  to  me — and  the  will  is  there — in  lighting  upon  passages  which  invite  the 
the  mid  chamber.  Aye!  where  is  she?  attention.  The  information  furnished 
your  mother  will  tell  you  all — it's  too  upon  the  habits  of  the  earlier  composers 
late  for  me.'  is  very  interesting,  and  we  make  a  few 

The  last  words  were  irresolute  and  extracts, 

confused,  dropping  back  into  the  faint  Of  Paesiello,  one  of  the  great  Neapoli- 

whispers  of  death.     When  he  began  to  tan   masters,  born  at  Taranto  in  1741, 

speak,  his  wife  had  risen  from  her  seat  we  have  the  following  account.     Fa- 

by    the   bed-side — her  cheeks  flushed,  voured  alike  by  the  Bourbons,  by  Joseph 

she  held  his  hand  tight,  and  over  the  Bonaparte,  and  by  Murat,  on  the  return 

face   of  her  tenderness  came  an  inde-  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  power,  Pae- 

scribable  cloud  of  mortification,  of  love  siello  was  deprived  of  many  of  his  situa- 

Bggrieved  and   impatient,  which  could  tions.    Le  Sueur  says  ot  him :  "  Pae- 

not  be  concealed.    She  did  not  speak,  siello  was  not  only  a  great  musician, 

but  stood   watching  him,   holding  his  but  possessed  a  large  mnd  of  general 

hand  close  in  her  own,  even  after  he  was  information.    He  was  well  versed  in  the 

silent — and  not  even   when  the  head  dead    Unguals,    acquainted   with   all 

sank  lower  down  among  the  pillows,  branches  of  literature,  and  on  terms  of 

and  the  eyes  grew  dim,  and  the  last  friendship  with  the  most  distinguished 

hour  came,  did  the  watcher  resume  the  persons  of  the  age.  His  mind  was  noble, 

patient  seat  which  she  had  kept  so  long,  and  above  all  mean  passions  ;  he  neither 

She  stood  by  him  with  a  mind  disqui-  knew  envy  nor  the  feeling  of  rivalry. 
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He  composed  terent^f-ei^iit  operas,  of  eigbieea  ke  trarelled  oo  foot  to  Rodw, 

which  twenly-seren  were  serioiu  and  and  became  a  papil  of  CasalL     HariBf 

ftfty-one  comic,  besides   many  smaller  finished  his  studies,  he  weoi  to  Paris, 

works.    His  style  \m  characterized  by  and  wrote  an  operau    Bot  this  was  so 

great  simplicity  and  apparent  facility ;  coldly  performed  by  the  actors,  that  thr 

yet  there    is  probably  no  composer  to  andience  remained  perfectly  indifereat 

whose  music  the  expression  of  Carissi-  to  the  mosic.    In  despair,  he  was  about 

mi  was  so  aptly  applied ;  *'  Quanto  h  to  leare  Paris,  when  Marmoniel,  wbo 

difficile  questo  facile !"    The  profoond  had  recognized  his  merit,  came  to  the 

harmonies  and  learned  contriTances  of  rescue — he  wrote  the  words  (^  ^Le  Ha- 

the  German  mastera  mav  be  imitated  ron,"  and  Gretry  adapted  the  mosic.  The 

hv  dint  of  application  and  stndy.    But  opera  was  brought  out  in  August.  1768, 

Paesiello's  few  and  simple  notes,  so  full  and  receired  with  enthusiasm.    *^Next 

of  grace  and  beauty,  so  oeep  and  yarious  morning,"  says  Gretry,  "a  friend  called 

in  their  ezprassion,  are  beyond  the  reach  upon  me,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him, 

of  imitation.    Sounds  at  all  resembling  'as  he  had  something  pleasant  to  show.' 

bis  must  flow,  without  labour  and  with>  'Well,*  said  I,  'let  us  go;  fori  am  tired 

out  efibrt.  from  a  fountain  of  melody  as  with  bearing  new  pieces  read  to  me  this 

pure  and  abundant  as  his  own.    His  morning,    'what!  already?'      ^To  be 

▼ery  simplicity  is  the  greatest  mark  of  sore — why  I  have  had  five  pieces  offered, 

bis  abundance  ;  it  was  never  necessary  wbich  have  been  accepted  at  the  thea- 

for  him  to  hare  recourse  to  artifice  and  tre;  and  the  poets  who  have  honoured 

complication,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal*  me  with  their  visits  are  the  very  met 

ing  poverty  of  invention.    His  accom-  whom  I  have  so  long  been  vainly  be- 

paniments  are  similar  in  character  to  seeching  to  give  me  something.    *AhP 

nis  vocal  parts ;  wholly  without  elabora-  said  my  friend,  how  I  was  aroused  last 

lion  or  display  of  learning,  but  clear,  night,  while  your  opera  was  going  oo ! 

picturesque  and  effective.  They  not  only  I  had  a  perfect  crowd  of  these  gentle* 

sustain  and  relieve  the  voice,  but  are  men  about  me ;  and  at  the  end  of  every 

full  of  instrumental  effects,  which,  in  air,  they  w^re  crying,  AA'  hsshaUdomf 

bis  time,  were  new  and  original,  and  piece — fou  shaB  Me,  gentiemen,  %pkat  1 

will  never  cease  to  charm  those  who  skaUgivekim!    If  the  air  was  a  comic 

prefer  delicacy  and  refinement  to  loud  one,  ^/ cried  somebody,  I  h4Mve  nmk 

and  overpowering  masses  of  sound. —  airs  in  ntypieee^  too;  bravOy  bravo!  ke  is 

Paesiello  introduced  the  viola,  the  clari-  my  man!    But,'  added  my  friend,  'hare 

onet  and  the  bassoon  into  the  theatres  of  you  agreed  with  any  ol  these genllemenr 

Naples.     His  genius  seems  to  have  in-  *0  no;  I  have  told  them  that  Marmon- 

dined  rather  to  the  comic  than  the  trag-  tel  shall  have  the  preference,  as  he  was 

ic ;  and  his  operas,  La  Pazsa  per  Amore,  willing  to  take  his  chance  with  me.'  My 

La  Frascatana,  La  Molinara,  with  seve-  friend  and  I  went  out  together ;  he  took 

ral  others,  still  keep  the  stage  in  Germa-  me  to  a  little  street  behind  the  Italiao 

ny,  where  excellence  is  not  sacrificed  to  theatre,  where  he  showed  me  a  snuff 

noveltv.  shop,  which  had  got  above  the  door 

Of  Pacchierotti,  wbowas,  nextto  Fa-    *Tbe  great  Huron;  N ,  tobacoo- 

rinelli,  the  greatest  singer  of  the  last  nist."    I  went  in  and  bought  a  pound, 

century,  the  following  anecdote  is  told:  which,  of  course,  J  found  excellent." 

Many  circumstances  have  been  related.  The  following  particulars  resipecting 

indicative  of  this  great  singer's  power  of  the  sad   catastrophe  which  robbed  the 

movingthe  feelings  of  his  hearers,  which  musical  world  of  one  who  was  its  chief 

power   was    bis     peculiar    excellence,  grace  and  ornament,  M'cre  given  by  a 

When  Metastasio's  Artaserse  was  rep-  writer  who  was  at  Manchester  when  the 

resented  at  Rome  with  the  music  of  Ber-  event  occurred. 

toni,  Pacchierotti  performed  the  part  of  **  Those  who  were  near  the  late  la- 

Arbaces.  In  the  scene  in  which  the  prince  mented  vocalist,  state  the  closing  scene 

utters  the  pathetic  exclamation,  *^Eppnr  of  her  existence  to  have  been  melancholy 

jofuyinncMn^tf."' the  composer  had  placed  in  the  extreme.    Though  the  hand  c^ 

after  these  words  a  short   instrument-  death  was  on  her,  she  would  not  spare 

al  symphony — Pacchierotti  uttered  the  herself,  from  a  fear  that  she  might  be  ac- 

Shrase,  but  no    symphony  followed. —  cused  of  capriciously  disappointing  her 

urprised,  he  turned  hastily  to  the  lead-  admirers.    On  her  way  to  her  last,  or 

er  of  the  Orchestra,  saying,  "what  are  last  but  one  performance,  sbe  fainted 

you  about?"  The  leader,  as  if  awakened  repeatedly,  yet  still  adhered  to  her  reso- 

from   a  trance,  sobbed  out  with  great  lution.    In  the  evening  prior  to  the  first 

simplicity,  "we  are  weeping."    Not  one  day's    |)erformance    at   the    Collegiate 

of  the  band  had  thought  of  the  sympho-  Church,  she  sang  no  less  than  fourteen 

ny,  but  they  were  all  sitting,  with  eyes  pieces  in  her  room  at  the  hotel,  among 

full  of  tears,  gazing  on  the  actor.  her  Italian  friends.    De  Beriot  cautioned 

Gretry  was  born  at  Liege  in  1741.    At  her  against  exerting  herself,  bat  Mali- 
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bran  was  not  to  be  easily  checked  in  her  pounds."  He  put  down  the  other  soyer- 
career.  She  was  ill  on  Tuesday,  (the  eign,  saying  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  "mv 
day  of  the  first  performance)  but  she  in-  poor  wife  and  children !"  Malibran  took 
sisted  on  singing  both  morning  and  eve-  up  the  money,  and  then  saying,  with 
ning.  On  Wednesday  her  indisposition  great  earnestness  of  manner, '4  insisted 
was  still  more  evident;  but  she  gave  on  having  my  full  terms,  that  the  sum 
the  last  sacred  composition  she  ever  might  be  the  larger  for  your  acceptance," 
sang,  '  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  put  the  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  aston- 
triumphed  gloriously/  with  electrical  ef-  ished  professor,  and  hastily  wiping  a  tear 
feet;  and  on  that  evening,  the  14th  of  from  her  eye,  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
September,  her  last  notes  in  public  were  She  performed  an  act  of  the  same  na- 
heard.  It  was  in  the  duet  with  Madam  ture  when  at  Venice.  The  proprietor  of 
Caradori  Allan,  '  Vaniu  se  cUberghi  in  the  Teairo  Emeronittio  had  requested 
ptUo^  from  Mercadante's  Audronico.  her  to  sing  once  at  his  theatre;  "I  will," 
Her  exertions  in  the  encore  of  this  duet  answered  she,  "but  on  the  condition 
were  tremendous,  and  the  fearful  shake  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  remunera- 
at  the  top  of  the  voice  will  never  be  for-  tion."  The  poor  man  was  saved  from 
gotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  a  ruin.  The  character  she  took  was  Ami- 
desperate  struggle  against  sinking  na-  na;  she  was  visited  by  throngs,  and  the 
ture;  it  was  the  last  vivid  glare  of  the  storm  of  applause  lasted  a  full  ha  If  hour, 
expiring  lamp;  she  never  sang  afler-  A  vast  multitude  afterwards  followed 
wards.  The  house  rang  with  animated  her  home  with  expressions  of  boundless 
cheering;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  enthusiasm.  The  Teatro  Emeronittio 
waving  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly ;  is  now  called  the  Teatro  Garcia, 
but  the  victim  of  excitement,  while  the  Madame  Malibran  was  interred  at 
echoes  were  yet  in  her  ears,  sank  ex-  Manchester,  with  every  demonstration 
hausted  afler  leaving  the  stage,  and  her  of  respect  and  sympathy.  But,  in  con- 
vocal  career  was  ended.  She  was  bled,  sequence  of  an  application  by  her  moth- 
and  removed  home;  and  her  agonizing  er,  who  came  to  England  for  that  pur- 
cries  that  night  will  not  be  erased  from  pose,  permission  was  granted  by  the 
the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  proper  authorities  to  disinter  her  re- 
who  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mains,  which  were  re-interred  by  her 
room  in  which  she  expired."  husband  in  the  church  of  the  village  of 

The    following    traits,  among   many  Laken,  near  Brussels. 

others,  may  serve  to  illustrate  Madame  

Malibran's  character.    They  are  taken  Tke  Afiernoon  of  Unmarried  Life  ;  from 

from  the  memoir  of  her  which  appeared  ^^^  j^^  Lotidoti  Edition.    New  York: 

in  the  Musical  World.  2j,^^^  ^  Carleton,  310  Broadway.  1859. 

A  poor  Italian  chorus-singer  in   the  Charleston:    S.  G.  Conrtenay J^  Co. 
king's  theatre,  having  lost  his  voice  by 

a  severe  cold,  applied  to  Madam  Mali-  The  purpose  of  this  modest  volume  is 

bran  for  pecuniary  assistance,  to  enable  succinctly  put  forth  in  the  preface:  ''I 

him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Hav-  have  endeavoured  to  convince  my  uo- 

ing  ascertained  the  truth  of  his  destitute  married  countrywomen  that  we  are  al- 

condition,  she  gave  him  five  sovereigns,  ready  a  privileged  and  happy  sisterhood, 

telling  him  that  his  passage  was  paid  to  and  that  if  we  look  for  any  more  immu- 

Leghorn,  and  from  thence  to  his  native  nities  or  wider  scope,  good  sense  will 

place.    The  poor  man,  on  hearing  these  look  for  these  in  our  own  hearts,  and 

glad  tidings,  exclaimed,  in  the  fullness  not^ewhere." 

of  his  heart,  "Ah!  Madam,  you  have  Criticism  is,  in  n  measure,  disarmed, 
saved  me  forever!"  <*No,"  she  replied,  before  a  writerthus  open,  and  so  abound- 
with  a  benevolent  smile  ;  "the  Almighty  ing  in  optimism;  and  we  doubt  the  fit- 
alone  can  do  that    Pray,  tell  nol)ody.''  ness  of  the  motto  of  the  book,  from  La- 

An  Italian  professor  of  music  gave  a  martine,  with  its  utterance  of  unrest, 
concert  in  London  the  year  before  her  *^*J  ^ai  dit  datte  mon  coeiir,  que  f aire  de  la 
death.  He  had  engaged  h^r  to  sing  for  vie?'^  But  we  must  acknowledge  that 
him,  on  her  usual  terms  of  twenty  guin-  much  earnest  thinking  is  evinced 
eas.  The  concert  was  very  thinly  at-  throughout  the  work,  and  an  honest  de- 
tended,  and  waf  a  loss  to  the  poor  musi-  sire  to  make  a  good  case  of  the  condi- 
cian.  He  called  to  pay  her,  or  rather  to  tion  in  which  the  writer  finds  herself, 
offer  her  a  moiety  of  her  terms,  which  Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  fully  believe 
she  refused  to  accept,  saying  she  must  in  the  existence  of  happiness  in  the  un- 
have  the  full  and  stipulated  amount,  married  state,  both  for  man  and  woman; 
The  Italian  doled  it  out  very  slowly,  and  that,  though  we  believe  that  state  con- 
when  he  had  counted  twenty  sovereigns,  trary  to  the  express  design  of  Provi- 
looked  up  as  if  to  ask  if  that  would  not  dence,  we  do  not  think  all  misery  inclu- 
do.  "No— another  sovereign,"  she  said,  ded  in,  or  all  happiness  excluded  from, 
**  my   terms    are   twenty  guineas,  not  that  condition  of  life.  The  civilised  por- 
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lion  of  mankind,  by  the  very  fact  of  civi- 
lization, resign  many  of  the  obligations, 
and  pan  with  many  of  the  privileges  of 
natural  life;  for  them  there  is  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  a  form  of 
life  with  new  conditions.  These  we  be* 
lieve  to  be  plain  truths,  worthy  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  facts  apparently  excep- 
tional, and  contradictory  o(  what  we 
accept  as  the  law  of  nature. 

Our  author  has  sought  for  consolation 

we  use  the  word  without  invidious- 

ness>-in  all  quarters;  and  of  the  purely 
human  means,  the  influence  of  litera- 
ture seems  to  have  been  the  most  efiec- 
tual  in  soothing  that  ^*  sickness  of  the 
soul"  which  must  sometimes  overtake 
the  lonely  heart.  That  purest  source  of 
pleasure,  so  powerful  In  this  individual 
case,  is  earnestly,  aflfectionately  <»>m- 
mended  to  all  the  sisterhood  of  the  un- 
wedded.  Un wedded,  but  not  unloved; 
for  the  heart  of  every  reader,  we  doubt 
not,  cherishes  some  dear  sister,  some 
dear  relative,  whose  warmth  of  unsel- 
fish aifectioD  has  sanctified  the  whole 
sisterhood.  Well  may  these  be  named 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  world,  whom 
the  world  knows  not. 

The  quiet  philosophy  of  the  author 
seems  purely  the  product  of  conscien- 
tious culture  and  self-study ;  we  find  in 
the  volume  abundant  evidence  that  it 
arises  from  no  deficiency  of  feeling. 
The  problem  of  the  life  laid  upon  her 
has  been  fairly  considered  ;  and  the  re- 
sult as  fairly  accepted. 

Though  written  confessedly  for  un- 
married women,  there  is  much  in  this 
volume  that  is  applicable  to  both  sexes, 
.  and  to  all  periods  of  life ,  and  we  heartily 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


:r%s  CompUu  Poetical  WorJkt  of  Ja 
Montgomery y  in  five  volumes.    LittU, 
Brown  4r  Co :  Boeto7i    18d9. 

« 

As  a  purely  religious  poet,  Moatgom- 
ery's  rank  has  long  been  settled  beyoad 
the  possibility  of  dispute  or  cavil.   His 
facile   fancy,   and    somewhat  «iafiilir 
command  of  the  more  ordinary  modes  of 
poetical  expression,  united  to  bis  sis- 
cere  piety  and  the  perfect  clearness  of 
his   modes  of  thought,  have  readeied 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  maitses, 
whilst  some  of  his  miscellaneous  poems, 
like  the  poem  (for  example)  called  tbe 
'*  Common  Lot,"  address  the  sympathies 
of  that  higher  class  of  readers,  vhote 
verdict  is  of  so  much  more  importsnoe 
than  the  uncertain  approval  of  the  herd. 

This  edition,  like  all  of  Mes^s.  LittU^ 
BrowtCs  publications,  is,  typographical- 
ly, almost  perfect.  It  is  enriched  bj 
good  annotations,  and  a  brief,  but  satis- 
factory, biographical  sketch  of  the  poeL 
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